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THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRA- 
TION OP  THE  AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSGCIA- 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Boston,  Fehruary  13  and  14,  1914,  took  the  form 
of  a  special  celehration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  Association  in  this  city  in  1839.  The 
Association  was  founded  hy  serions-minded  men  for  a  seriotiB 
purpose,  and  this  celehration  was  so  planned  and  carried  out 
as  to  fittingly  exemplify  the  ideals  of  the  founders  and  the 
weU-estahlished  traditions  of  the  Association. 

Three  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  prog- 
ress of  statistical  science  and  statistical  achievement  during 
the  period  (M)vered  hy  the  existence  of  the  Association,  and  of 
the  present  status  of  such  work,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  he  impossible  to  adequately  present  in  a 
brief  summary  the  substance  of  this  discussion  or  even  the 
conclusions  of  the  authors  of  the  several  papers.  Some  of 
these  papers  appear  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  Pxtbli- 
CATiONS  and  the  rest  will  be  printed  in  subsequent  numbers 
or  in  the  Memorial  Volume*  which  is  to  be  prepared  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

It  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  learn  that  the  Association  is  not  only  almost  as  old 
as  the  science  of  statistics,  but  that  it  has  had  no  little  part  in 
shaping  and  promoting  the  wonderful  development  of  statis- 
tical work  during  that  past  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

The  meetings  were  not  devoted  exclusively  to  business  and 
serious  discussion.  Considerable  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  social  intercourse  among  the  members  and  guests  at  the 
headquarters,  in  the  Hotel  Copley-Plaza,  and  the  final  session 
took  the  form  of  a  banquet  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  which  was 

*8ee  Qnartcriy  PabKeatioiui  of  the  Amoriean  Statistical  AsBociation,  Vol.  XIII,  p,  559. 
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attended  by  a  larger  nomber  of  ladies  than  had  been  present  at 
the  other  sessions. 

The  extent  of  the  interest  aroused  by  this  meeting  is  mani- 
fested in  the  uimsually  lai^e  attendance  of  members.  There 
were  over  one  hundred  present,  many  of  them  coming  from  a 
considerable  distance.  In  addition  to  members  the  following 
official  representatives  of  other  associations  and  institutions 
of  learning  were  in  attendance : 

F.  H.  Giddings,  American  Sociological  Society;  Columbia 
University. 

F.  S.  Baldwin,  Boston  University. 

A.  W.  "Whitney,  University  of  California. 

F.  H.  Hankins,  Clark  University  and  College. 

Frank  Sanborn,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"W.  F.  WiUcox,  Cornell  University;  Boyal  Statistical  Soci- 
ety of  England. 

D.  B.  Dewey,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association. 

H.  Lefavour,  Simmons  College. 
Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University. 

"W.  M.  Steuart,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
J,  M.  Motley,  Brown  University. 
R.  S.  McCrea,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
F.  A.  "Woods,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

C.  H.  VerriU,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Herbert  B.  Dow,  American  Actuarial  Society. 

E.  S.  Macphail,  Canadian  Census  Office. 
Ernest  H.  Qodf  rey,  Canadian  Census  Office. 
Edmund  E.  Day,  Harvard  University. 

M.  L.  de  Pulligny  and  M.  H.  Bunle,  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris. 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  American  Public  Health  Association. 

F.  L.  Hoffman,  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science;  Deutsche  Statistische  Gesellschaft. 

"Worthington  C.  Ford,  American  Historical  Society. 
Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Tufts  College. 
Special  greetings  were  received  from  the  following : 
The  Manchester   Statistical   Society    (founded   in   1833), 
through  its  president,  Theodore  Gregory. 
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The  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  which  had  delegated  Pro- 
fessor Willcox,  one  of  the  fellows,  to  represent  it. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  through  its  secretary,  M. 
Borriol,  and  which  was  happily  represented  by  M.  Pulligny 
and  M.  Bnnle. 

The  Deutsche  Statistische  OeseUschaft,  through  its  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Wlirzburger.  Being  nnable  to  send  a  special  dele- 
gate it  fitly  chose  Mr.  F.  L.  Hoffman  to  represent  it. 

The  Central  Statistical  Commission  of  Austria,  through  its 
president.  Dr.  Bobert  Meyer,  who  appointed  Professor  Schum- 
peter  of  Vienna,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  to  represent  it. 
Unfortunately  Professor  Schumpeter  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  sent  flattering  messages. 

Luigi  Bodio,  Bome,  Italy. 

Julius  de  Yargha,  former  Director  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Office  of  Hungary  and  now  Secretary  of  State. 

Professor  Julius  Mandello,  also  of  Hungary,  an  honorary 
member. 

Professor  C.  A.  Verijn  Stuart,  President  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Commission  of  the  Netherlands,  on  behalf  of  the 
Dutch  Society  for  Economics  and  Statistics. 

Verein  fur  Oeographie  und  Statistik,  Frankfort  am  Main, 
Professor  Dr.  Deckert,  president. 

Professor  D.  Landsberg,  President  Verband  Deutscher 
Stadtestatisiiker. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  elected  the  follow- 
ing honorary  members  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  February 
M.- 
Australia. 

Geoi^e  Handley  Knibbs,  C.  M.  G.,  F.  B.  A.  S.,  F.  S.  S., 
Commonwealth  Statistician  for  Australia. 

Austria. 
Dr.  Bobert  Meyer,  Privy  Councillor;  former  Minister  of 
Finance ;  President  of  the  Imperial  and  Boyal  Central  Statis- 
tical Commi^on. 

Belgium. 
Professor  Emile  Waxweiler,  Director  of  the  Solvay  Sociolog- 
ical Institute,  Brussels ;  Professor  of  Statistics,  Economies  and 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  Brussels ;  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Brussels. 
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• 

Canada. 
Dr.  Archibald  Blue,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Census  and  Statis- 
tics Office. 

Denmark. 
Professor  Harald  Ludvig,  Westergaard,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Statistics  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen ; 
author  of  important  books  on  the  theory  of  statistics  and  on 
the  principles  of  mortality  and  morbidity  statistics. 

England. 

Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  C.  S.  I.,  past  President  of  the  Boyal 
Statistical  Society;  former  Census  Commissioner  under  the 
Government  of  India. 

Major  P.  J.  Craigie,  C.  B.,  past  President  of  the  Boyal 
Statistical  Society ;  former  Secretary-Qeneral  of  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institute;  former  Director  of  Statistical 
Intelligence  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Arthur  Newsholme,  M.  D.,  C.  B.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Gtovemment  Board. 

France. 

Jacques  Bertillon,  M.  D.,  former  Chief  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  City  of  Paris;  Member  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Statistics ;  past  President  of  the  Statistical  Institute 
of  Paris. 

M.  Yves  Quyot,  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statis- 
tics ;  past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Ex-min- 
ister of  Public  Works. 

M.  Lucien  March,  Director  of  the  Statistique  GSnerale  de  la 
France;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics;  past 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

Germany. 

Dr.  Geoi^  von  Mayr,  Ex-under  Secretary  of  State  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  former  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau 
of  Bavaria;  Honorary  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute ;  Professor  of  Statistics,  Finance  and  Political  Econ- 
omy at  the  University  of  Munich ;  President  of  the  Deutsche 
Statistische  GeselUcKaft. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Lexis,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen ;  former  Vice-President  of  the 
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Inteniational  Statistical  Institute;  Geheimer  Oberregierang- 
8rai. 

Dr.  E.  Delbriick,  President  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office. 

Hungary. 
Dr.  Julius  de  Vargha,  Secretary  of  State ;  former  Director 
of  the  Central  Statistical  Office  of  Hungary ;  Member  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Italy. 

Carlo  Francesco  Ferraris,  Professor  of  Adminstrative 
Science  and  Law  at  the  Boyal  University  of  Padua;  Member 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  for  Italy ;  Ex-minister  of 
Public  Works ;  Member  of  the  Italian  Parliment. 

Rudolph  Benini,  Professor  of  Statistics  in  the  University  of 
Borne ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics. 

Japan. 
Dr.  Naosaburo  Hanabusa,  Director  of  the  Qeneral  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Japan ;  Vice-President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Tokyo. 

Netherlands. 
C.  A.  Verijn  Stuart,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Statistics  at  the  University;  President  of  the  Central  Statis- 
tical Commission  of  the  Netherlands ;  Secretary-General  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute;  former  Director  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

Norway. 
Andere  Nicolai  Kiaer,  former  Director  of  the  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of  Norway;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris. 

Bussu. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Georgievsky,  President  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Commission ;  Privy  Councillor. 

Sweden. 
Dr.  Gustav  Sundbarg,  Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala;  Editor  of  the  International  Statistical  Sum- 
maries. 

Switzerland. 
Dr.  Louis  Guillaume,  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau;  former  Secretary  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress. 
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PEOCEBDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION, BOSTON,  MASS.,  FEBRUARY  13-14,  1914. 


The  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  13-14, 
1914.  The  following  program  was  carried  out  with  some 
slight  changes : 

Program. 

First  Session,  Friday,  February  IS,  at  8  p,  m. 

1.  President's  Address,  John  Keren. 

2.  The  Development  and  Progress  in  Statistics  during  Seventj-five 

Tears,  8.  N.  D.  North. 

3.  Brief  Greetings  by  Invited  Guests. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  February  14,  at  10  a,  m, 

1.  Cooperation  between  Academic  and  Official  Statistics,  Walter  F. 

Willcox, 

2.  The  Service  of  Statistics: 

a.  To  Economics,  David  Kinley. 

b.  To  Sociology,  P.  H.  Giddings. 

c.  To  History,  C.  H.  Hull. 

d.  To  Biology,  Baymond  Pearl. 

Third  Session,  Saturday,  February  14,  at  t,SO  p.  m. 

1.  Economic  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  States  during  Seventy- 

five  Years,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

2.  The  Present  Status  of  Statistical  Work  and  How  it  Needs  to  be 

Developed  in  the  Service: 

o.  Of  the  Federal  Grovernment,  W.  S.  Bossiter. 

b.  Of  States,  Adna  F.  Weber. 

c.  Of  the  Municipalities,  F.  Spencer  Baldwin. 

d.  Of  Private  Societies  and  Organizations,  W.  S.  Gifford. 

3.  Annual  Business  meeting. 

Saturday  at  7.00  p.  m.,  Banquet  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  tl7  Common- 
wealth Avenue. 

Minutes. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  4.30  p.  m.,  by  President 
John  Koren. 

The  reports  of  officers  were  then  called  for. 
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Secretary's  Report. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Associatian: 

I  have  the  following  to  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  Aasociation : 

Membership  December  28,  1912,  date  of  last 

annual  meeting , 634 

New  members  added 93 

Deaths  daring  the  year 9 

Besignations    31 

Dropped  *. 1 

Total  deductions 41 

Present  membership 686 

Net  gain 52 

Beside  members  we  have : 

Subscribers  (mostly  libraries) 187 

Domestic  Exchanges 37 

Foreign  Exchanges 115 

Total  mailing  list 1,025 

The  following  members  have  died  during  the  year :  John  S. 
Billings,  Henry  T.  Buffington,  Robert  C.  Chapin,  George  G. 
Crocker,  S.  W.  Dike,  Henry  W.  Hoole,  James  MacAlister,  H. 
J.  Messenger,  and  J.  B.  Sewall. 

Pour  regular  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Publications  have 
been  issued  during  the  year,  containing  an  aggregate  of  329 
pages,  or  an  average  of  82  pages  per  number.  In  addition  to 
these.  No.  4,  which  has  been  out  of  print  and  for  which  there 
has  been  a  constant  demand,  was  reprinted.  This  added  about 
$150  to  the  cost  of  printing  for  the  year,  but  this  expenditure 
has  already  been  justified  by  the  increased  sales  of  early  vol- 
umes and  complete  sets. 

Four  quarterly  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year, 
as  follows :  At  the  Yale  Club,  New  York  City,  April  17, 1913 ; 
at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  18,  1913 ;  at 
the  Yale  Club,  New  York  City,  December  4,  1913 ;  and  at  the 
Hotel  Westminster,  Boston,  December  9, 1913.  Each  of  these 
meetings  took  the  form  of  a  dinner,  following  which  there  was 
a  discussion  of  some  single  topic.  All  of  these  meetings  were 
well  attended,  and  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  continue  the 
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practice  of  holding  auch  meetings  in  these  three  cities,  in 
each  of  which  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Association. 

Bespectfolly  submitted, 

Carroll  W.  Doten, 

Secretary. 
On  motion  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  secretary 
and  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

Treasurer's  Report. 
December  24,  1912,  to  January  1,  1914. 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership  Dues $962.42 

Sales  and  Subscriptions 459 .95 

Dividends  and  Interest 198.97 

Balance  on  hand,  December  24, 1912  302 .  68 

$1,924.02 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing    $872.64 

Postage    74.90 

Salaries  and  clerical  service 409.33 

Expenses  25.20 

$1,382.07 
Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1914      541.95 

$1,924.02 

ASSETS. 

17  shares  B.  &  A.  B.  B.  Stock  @  188  per  share. 

S.  B.  Pearmain, 
Treasurer. 
Auditors'  Report. 
We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  for  the  year  December  24, 1912,  to 
January  1,  1914,  and  counted  the  securities  in  his  possession. 
We  find  the  accounts  accurately  stated  and  the  expenditures 
properly  vouched. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Hartwell^ 
Leroy  D.  Peavey. 

Auditing  Committee. 
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On  motion  both  reports  were  accepted  and  ordered  on  file. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting  of  Davis  B. 
Dewey,  William  M.  Steuart,  and  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  re- 
ported the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,   John  Eoren;  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  P.  Neill, 
Bdward  B.  Phelps,  Charles  P.  Gettemy,  Charles  H.  VerriU, 
Joseph  A.  Hill;  Librarian,  Horace  Q.  Wadlin;  Treasurer, 
S.  B.  Pearmain ;  Secretary,  Carroll  W.  Doten ;  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, Emil  P.  Seeker,  Robert  E.  Chaddock;  Counsellors, 
S.  N.  D.  North,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Walter  F.  Willcox; 
Editor,  William  B.  Bailey;  Associate  Editors,  Frederick  S. 
Crum,  Warren  M.  Persons,  Julius  H.  Parmelee,  Louis  I.  Dub- 
lin; Committee  on  Finance,  Edwin  W.  DeLeon,  Miles  M. 
Dawson,  S.  B.  Pearmain;  Committee  on  Library,  Roger  W. 
Babson,  Edmund  E.  Day,  Horace  L.  Wheeler. 

It  was  voted  on  motion  to  favor  the  movement  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  function  of  recording  vital  statistics  in  jMassachusetts 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Voted  that  a  delegate  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  to  consider  standards  of  graphic  presentation  of 

statistics.      Leonard  P.  Ayres  was  appointed  as  such  delegate 
The  following  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  there  is  great  dearth  of  statistics  relating  to  mortality  and 
disability,  due  to  occupational  causes,  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  such  statistics  are  urgently  needed  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ent and  win  be  yet  more  sorely  needed  in  the  near  future,  in  order  to 
ffiiable  problems  of  workmen's  compensation  to  be  dealt  with  adequately 
and  economically,  and  in  order  to  introduce  and  enforce  better  means  of 
prevention; 

Whereas,  these  statistics  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value 
to  members  of  Congress,  heads  of  departments  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  labor,  prevention,  or  workmen's  compensation  laws,  employers 
of  labor  in  computing  costs  and  in  prevention  of  accidents,  and  to  all 
the  people; 

Whereas,  for  the  first  time  through  registration  of  deaths  among  a 
population  exceeding  one  half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  nation,  and 
through  the  taking  of  a  census  with  due  regard  to  occupation,  covering 
in  a  separable  manner  the  same  population,  thus  for  the  first  time  enabl- 
ing mortality  tables  according  to  occupation  to  be  deduced; 

Whereas,  the  special  agents,  appointed  to  advise  the  director  of  the 
census  what  portions  of  the  work  projected  by  his  bureau  must  be  dropped 
because  of  reduced  appropriation  therefor,  have  reported  in  favor  of  drop- 
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ping  this  investigationy  estimated  to  cost  not  more  than  $50,000,  because 
the  last  to  be  added  to  the  list  in  point  of  time; 

Whereas,  a  large  amount  of  money  has  ahreadj  been  expended  upon 
this  compilation  in  the  collection  of  data,  arranging  the  same,  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  deaths  by  causes,  by  the  sub-bureau  of  vital  statis- 
tics and  an  expensive  study  of  occupational  classification,  the  benefit  of 
all  of  which  wiU  be  lost  and  this  invaluable  information^  now  so  urgently 
required,  be  rendered  unavailable  until  at  least  after  another  census  will 
have  been  taken,  unless  something  now  be  done;  and 

Wheeieas,  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  offered  by 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  Senator  from  Texas,  calling  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics  to  supply  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
statistics  concerning  mortality  and  disability  due  to  occupation,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  has  reported  his  willingness  to  under- 
take this  task,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  of 
others  who  have  offered  data  and  services;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  American  Statistical  Association,  regularly  assem- 
bled in  the  City  of  Boston  at  this,  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  meeting, 
deplores  and  protests  against  the  abandonment,  by  reason  of  the  short- 
sighted parsimony  of  Congress,  of  the  task  of  ascertaining  from  all  the 
data  available  at  this  time  all  that  can  be  learned  therefrom  concerning 
mortality  and  disability  due  to  occupation;  and  further,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  this  Association  urges  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  thing  imperatively  necessary  at  this  time,  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Sheppard,  to  the  end  that  information  upon 
these  important  subjects  may  be  made  available  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
guidance  of  the  Senators  in  their  consideration  of  measures  for  work- 
men's  compensation,  public  health  and  prevention  of  occupational  acci- 
dent and  disease,  and  for  the  general  information  of  all  in  authority  and 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  voted  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
members  to  consider  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Association,  looking  toward  the  wider  participation  of  mem- 
bers in  the  nomination  and  election  of  o£Scers  and  in  other 
important  matters  to  come  before  the  Association. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  as  such  committee: 
Julius  H.  Parmelee,  Frederick  S.  Crum,  and  Carroll  W.  Doten. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  question  of  further 
amendments  to  the  constitution  regarding  fellows  be  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  reported  upon  at  or  before  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Leroy  D.  Peavey  and  Roswell  F. 
Phelps  as  an  auditing  committee  for  the  coming  year. 

Robert  E.  Chaddock, 
Acting  Secretary, 
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Organitfation,  University  of  JUinois. 


On  aa  occasion  like  this  the  temptation  is  great  to  use  the 
(qpportunity  and  privilege  of  speaking,  in  extending  congratu- 
lations to  the  organization  in  whose  honor  this  company  is 
gathered,  on  the  long  and  distinguished  service  it  has  ren- 
dered to  the  science  for  the  promotion  of  which  it  was  f ounded. 
Though  adding  my  word  of  testimony,  I  must  leave  to  others 
the  more  extended  presentation  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  world  of  the  great  service  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association. 

A  second  temptation,  to  which  one  is  subject  on  an  occasion 
like  thiSy  is  to  use  the  few  minutes  at  his  disposal  in  reviewing 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  particular  field  of  which  he 
speaks.  If  I  were  to  do  that  I  would  be  able,  indeed,  to  paint 
an  encouraging  picture  of  progress  in  the  application  of  sta- 
tiaties  to  economic  science,  and  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the 
long  list  of  names  distinguished  in  this  particular  field  of 
study.  This  opportunity,  however,  like  the  first,  I  must 
eschew.  It  is  impossible  in  twenty  minutes  to  present  even 
a  general  survey  of  the  history  and  application  of  statistics 
to  economics  with  any  hope  that  it  would  be  intelligently  fol- 
lowed even  by  an  audience  as  appreciative  and  intellectually 
keen  as  a  Boston  audience  is  reputed  to  be. 

Nor  can  I  pause,  much  as  I  might  like  to  do  so,  to  discuss 
the  nature  and  limitation  of  the  statistical  method  in  eco- 
nomies, or  any  phase  of  its  technique.  All  these  things,  I 
must  take  it  for  granted,  are  so  well  known  to  you  that  their 
discussion  would  be  unnecessary  even  had  I  the  time  to  enter 
upon  it.  For  these  reasons  I  have  chosen  to  confine  my  re- 
marks in  the  main  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  I  think  can  be  successfully  dealt  with 
by  statistical  methods,  and  to  point  out  certain  lines  of  investi- 
gation into  which  I  think  the  statistical  method  can  be  pushed 
in  the  future  with  more  success  than  hitherto. 

^  Taper  pnamUad  at  the  Mnreoty-fifth  amuTcnazy  meeting  of  the  Americia  Statistical  Aasociatiini,. 
BortoB.  Maflk,  FebrnaiT  H.  1014. 
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Statistics  began  as  a  social  science,  or,  if  you  please,  the 
statistical  method  found  its  first  application  in  the  study  of 
social  data.  For  a  long  time  but  little  was  done  or  could  be 
done  beyond  the  mere  presentation  in  statistical  form  of  some 
simple  and  easily  gotten  facts  of  economic  life.  Consequently, 
the  high  hopes  with  which  many  students  welcomed  the  intro- 
duction of  statistics  into  economic  study  became  dim  as  the 
years  paissed  by,  and  gradually  there  grew  up  a  feeling  that, 
after  all,  but  little  was  to  be  hoped  in  the  way  of  contributions 
to  economic  theory,  at  any  rate,  by  the  statistical  method.  Of 
late  years  the  flame  of  hope  has  been  kindled  again,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  theoretical  discussions  carried 
on  a  generation  ago  on  philosophical  premises  may  find  a  new 
foundation  and  emerge  in  more  accurate  form  on  the  basis  of 
the  statistical  discussions  now  going  on. 

The  principal  service  which,  in  the  past,  statistics  have  ren- 
dered and  which,  therefore,  many  people  have  come  to  think 
is  its  only  possible  service,  to  economics,  is  to  afford  an 
accurate  form  of  summaiy  statement  of  economic  facts  and 
changes.  In  other  words,  statistics  enable  us  to  present  pic- 
tures of  existing  conditions  showing  wherein  they  are  defect- 
ive, according  to  some  accepted  standard,  and  so  enable  us  to 
make  suggestions  of  remedies  for  the  defects.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  are  simply  a  statement  of  facts  of  interest  and 
importance  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  eye  and 
mind  to  grasp  them  as  a  whole  more  readily  and  clearly. 
Their  utility,  therefore,  lies  in  their  adaptability  to  presenta- 
tion in  a  succinct  form.  If  we  could  present  the  same  facts 
in  the  shape  of  a  mathematical  formula  even  a  greater  advan- 
tage would  accrue. 

In  this  view  the  statistical  form  of  presentation  is  not  con- 
sidered as  making  any  suggestion  of  relationships  in  the  group 
or  of  possible  remedies  for  defects.  While  I  am  one  of  those, 
who  think  that  this  is  not  the  whole  service  of  statistics  but 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  great  services,  and  believe  that  we 
shall  yet  found  many  if  not  all  of  our  economic  theories  on 
statistical  data,  yet  it  is  true  that  until  now  the  main  result 
of  the  gathering  of  economic  statistics  has  been  to  enable  us 
to  state  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  we 
were  studying. 
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This  service  of  statisticB  can  be  readily  illustrated  by  the 
records  of  unemployment  which  have  been  so  generously  gath- 
ered in  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.     The  tabulation  of 
employment  or  -unemployment  by  trades,  for  example,  reveals 
&e  cbaraeter  and  extent  of  disturbances  due  to  seasonal  causes, 
to  fashion  and  other  irregular  causes,  to  the  character  of  the 
industry,  and,  therefore,  throws  light  upon  the  obstacles  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remove  in  order  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  make  employment  more  continuous.    The  statistics 
themsdves  furnish  no  suggestion  as  to  the  methods  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.    They  simply  indicate  where  and  how 
the  remedy,  if  one  can  be  found,  is  to  be  employed.    The 
remedy  must  be  sought  in  our  notions  or  standards  of  welfare 
outside  of  the  statistics  themselves.    We  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  facts  presented  in  the  statistical  tables,  showing  for 
example  seasonal  unemployment,  disclose  a  causal  relation 
between  seasons  and  unemployment.    This  conclusion  must  be 
reached  on  other  grounds.    To  put  the  matter  in  another  way, 
if  our  statistics  show  that  at  certain  recurrent  seasons  of  the 
year  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment  in  certain 
industries,  we  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  industries 
before  we  can  conclude  that  the  unemployment  is  due  to  sea- 
sonal causes.     To  be  sure,  if  we  have  a  considerable  series  of 
such  statistics  on  the  same  industries,  and  if  the  same  facts 
are  evident  at  recurrent  periods,  there  is  established  a  strong 
probability  of  a  causal  relation ;  but  a  single  table  of  this  kind 
at  a  given  time  cannot  show  this  for  us,  although  it  may  be  of 
great  value  in  enabling  us  to  apply  remedies  to  evil  conditions 
existent  at  the  time.    Such  remedies  must,  of  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  purely  empirical  and  tentative.    In 
the  ease  of  the  figures  of  imemployment  in  a  series  of  tables 
showing  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  same  industries  in  cor- 
responding seasons,  it  may  be  that  they  will  teach  us  the  neces- 
sily  and  perhaps  the  way  of  distributing  labor  and  readjusting 
industries.    At  any  rate  they  will  indicate  what  to  prepare  for 
in  particular  seasons  in  the  way  of  extending  help  to  those  out 
of  work.    In  short,  the  statistics  indicate  special  problems 
which  need  attention  and  solution,  or  conditions  needing  spe- 
cific treatment  at  the  time. 
s 
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The  second  service  of  statistics  is  to  develop  relationships 
of  facts  within  particular  groups  of  data,  and  lay  bases  for 
empirical  laws.  This  service  can  be  rendered  to  economica 
by  statistics  only  if  the  statistics  are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
be  reasonably  sure  that  the  facts  which  they  present  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  group  with  which  they  deal,  and  so  reflect 
the  character  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  not  only 
must  they  be  thus  representative  on  a  particular  occasion,  but 
they  must  be  so  through  a  series  of  occasions.  One  of  the 
readiest  illustrations  of  what  I  have  in  mind  is  found  in  the 
well-known  empirical  formula  sometimes  known  as  Engel's 
law  of  expenditure  among  Prussian  families.  After  investi- 
gating a  great  many  budgets  of  expenditure  of  Prussian  work- 
ing-men's  families,  Engel  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
definite  proportions  of  expenditure  of  the  total  income  ran 
through  these  budgets  in  a  general  way.  For  example,  he 
found  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the 
average  family  went  for  rent ;  another  somewhat  definite  pro- 
portion for  food  and  shelter,  and  so  on.  Now,  of  course,  no 
one  has  ever  claimed  that  these  proportions  were  fixed,  or  that 
they  would  be  the  same  in  another  country,  in  another  social 
class,  or  in  the  same  social  class  at  another  time.  The  so-called 
law,  in  other  words,  is  a  purely  empirical  formula.  It  statea 
in  ordinary  language  relationships  found  to  exist  in  a  group 
of  statistical  data  of  a  certain  character,  concerning  a  certain 
class,  at  a  certain  time,  and  under  certain  conditions.  The 
ocmclusions  were  of  great  value,  however,  not  only  for  pur- 
poses of  economic  description  and  history,  but  for  showing 
the  condition  of  the  classes  with  whom  they  dealt,  and  reveal- 
ing the  points  at  which  experiments  must  be  made  for  possible 
improvement.  It  is  possible  to  lay  down  a  good  many  such 
empirical  or  positivistic  laws  for  definite  economic  groups  from 
the  statistics  already  in  our  possession.  Agricultural  returns 
showing  relatively  decreasing  yields  for  added  capital  and 
labor  give  us  the  empirical  formula  sometimes  known  as  the 
law  of  agricultural  diminishing  returns.  This  particular  for- 
mula has  never  been  put  in  so  definite  arithmetical  shape  as 
Engel's  law  has  sometimes  been  put,  yet  I  can  see  that  it 
would  be  possible  on  a  limited  area  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  tillage  to  lay  down  an  approximate  arithmetically  cor- 
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reel  statement  of  the  law  under  these  conditions.  Gregory 
King's  famous  attempt  to  establish  an  arithmetical  relation 
between  the  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  changes  in  the 
annual  crop  is  another  illustration  in  kind.  Formulas  of 
relationship  or  empirical  laws  of  this  kind  could  be  reasonably 
drawn  only  from  statistics  dealing  with  small  statistical  areas. 

In  the  next  place,  economic  statistics  enable  us  to  determine 
the  direction  or  continuity  of  movement  of  the  group  with 
which  they  deal:  When  Agassiz  long  ago  said  that,  in  the 
biological  sciences,  ''It  is  the  comparative  that  is  significant," 
he  made  a  statement  of  equal  importance  for  the  statistics  of 
eecmomics.  The  statistical  data  must  be  comparable  at  dif- 
ferent dates,  so  that  a  line  of  continuous  movement,  if  it  ^dsts, 
may  be  traced  through  them  if  they  are  to  serve  any  purpose 
other  than  that  of  satisftring  curiosity,  or,  if  you  prefer,  intel- 
ligent interest. 

This  service  is  closely  connected  with  the  second  service, 
which  I  have  just  described,  or  that  of  enabling  us  to  lay  down 
what  may  be  called  positivistic  or  empirical  laws  of  economics. 
Prefer  tables  of  statistics,  wages,  prices,  expenditures,  exports 
and  imports,  etc.,  show  changes  in  welfare,  indicating  progress 
or  retrogression.  The  important  thing  in  such  a  series  of  sta- 
tistical tables  is  the  continuity  of  relationships  within  the 
group.  They  show  economic  movement.  In  so  doing  statis- 
tics have  entered  the  field  of  dynamic  economics.  Such  tables 
at  the  same  time  reveal  movement  and  also  suggest  the  nature 
of  the  movement  and  possible  explanations  of  it.  In  other 
words  we  may  find  in  the  statistical  tables  themselves  sugges- 
tions of  the  causal  relationship  of  the  phenomena  presented, 
80  that  this  service  differs  materially  from  that  rendered  by 
the  kind  of  tables  mentioned  in  the  first  instance.  For  exam- 
ple, tables  of  wages  and  prices  collected  at  successive  periods 
enable  us  not  only  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  prosperity  of  industries,  but  may  suggest  causes 
or  explanations  of  the  changes  which  the  tables  reflect.  In  do- 
ing the  first  they  form  a  basis  for  economic  history.  Rogers's 
History  of  Agricultural  Prices,  based  on  statistical  data,  and 
the  woric  of  Tooke  and  Newmarch  in  their  History  of  Prices 
illustrate  this  service.  Rogers's  work  presents  figures  show- 
ing the  course  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  in  England 
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through  a  long  period.  The  figures  indicate  not  only  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  but  suggest  prob- 
able explanations  of  these  changes  at  different  times.  For 
example,  when  we  find  in  such  tables  marked  changes  in  the 
money  income  of  agricultural  laborers  side  by  side  with  cor- 
responding changes  in  other  sources  of  income  through  the 
loss,  for  instance,  of  access  to  common  pasturage,  turbage,  and 
similar  rights,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  causal  connection  in 
the  figures  themselves,  aside  from  knowledge  derived  from 
other  sources  of  political  and  social  changes.  To  be  sure,  in 
a  case  like  this,  whatever  conclusions  we  draw  can  never  be 
entirely  safe  without  being  checked  by  knowledge  from  out- 
side sources ;  but  the  point  I  am  urging  is  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  knowledge  the  figures  themselves  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  throwing  some  light  on  the  changes  that  are  going  on. 

StiU  again,  economic  statistics  furnish  a  basis  for  legisla- 
tion and  administration.  This  is  a  service  on  which  I  need 
not  enlarge.  Governments  the  world  over  are  recognizing  its 
importance.  The  appointment  of  our  own  tariff  commission 
is  a  recognition  of  this  service.  The  industry  with  which  gov- 
ernments collect  and  collate  tax  returns,  the  insistence  of  our 
interstate  commerce  commission  upon  proper  statistical  re- 
turns from  railroads,  and  a  large  number  of  other  illustra- 
tions will  occur  to  every  one.  It  is  worth  while  mentioning 
specifically  the  latest  proposal  in  this  direction,  namely,  to 
gather  statistics  of  industry  of  such  character  and  in  such 
form  as  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  unit  of  maximum 
efficiency  in  an  industry  of  a  particular  kind. 

In  an  inquiiy  of  this  kind  it  would  be  necessary  first  to 
settle  from  what  point  of  view  efficiency  is  to  be  defined. 
Probably  it  would  be  efficiency  in  the  sense  of  determining 
what  is  the  largest  amount  of  capital  that  could  be  employed 
in  a  given  industry  without  endangering  public  welfare  by 
putting  industrial  control  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  public  welfare  by  turn- 
ing out  product  at  lower  costs  than  could  be  obtained  with 
less  capital,  and  still  more  to  establish  working  conditions 
which  would  be  better  than  those  that  could  be  established  in 
an  organization  with  a  less  capital.  Personally,  I  believe  the 
inquiry  is  a  practicable  one.    Certain  constants  would  have  to 
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be  assumed  and  then  the  problem,  statistically  and  mathemat- 
ieally,  would  amount  to  a  collection  of  data  to  be  used  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  of  maxima  and  minima. 

Another  tservice  of  statistics  to  economics  is  found  in  the 
possibility  of  tracing  the  effects  of  economic  legislation.  Be- 
yond question  this  is  difficult  to  do  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  influences  in  any  economic  operation.  Moreover,  pretty 
nearly  every  law  produces  results  entirely  unexpected  by  its 
framers  and  not  infrequently  of  a  character  opposite  to  that 
which  is  aimed  at.  Nevertheless,  in  a  general  way,  and  some- 
times in  particular  ways,  it  is  possible  through  statistical  data 
to  trace  the  effects  of  particular  laws.  Inferences  based  upon 
such  evidence  appeal  far  more  strongly  to  the  public  mind 
than  do  conclusions  of  the  same  character  based  on  a  priori 
consideration.  The  public  brushes  aside  with  impatience 
the  opinions  of  critics  of  the  modem  system  of  workmen's 
compensation,  accident  and  benefit  insurance,  and  similar 
legislation,  on  the  ground  that  these  criticisms  are  a  priori, 
theoretical,  not  based  on  facts,  but  on  the  critics'  guesses  about 
human  need.  When,  however,  a  German  authority  publishes 
fignres  showing  that  the  period  of  recuperation  from  accidents 
and  illness  under  the  influence  of  such  leg^islation  has  been 
increased  far  beyond  the  normal  period  required  for  such 
recovery,  the  public  is  compelled  to  give  attention  to  the 
situation. 

All  sorts  of  statements  have  been  made  about  the  effects  of 
the  reduction  of  our  own  tariff  in  recent  months.  While  it  is 
not  true  that  one  man's  statement  about  such  matters  is  as  ^ood 
as  that  of  another,  it  is  true  that,  if  by  the  collection  and 
proper  presentation  of  statistics  after  a  time  we  can  show  in 
actual  flgures  what  some  of  the  results  are,  attention  at  least 
win  be  arrested.  It  should  be  possible  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  industries  thus  less  protected  are  disturbed,  whether 
they  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their  activity,  to  dismiss  some 
of  their  workmen^  or  have  met  the  new  situation  by  greater 
efficiency,  reduced  costs,  or  smaller  profits.  It  should  be  possi- 
ble, and  certainly  interesting,  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation on  wages,  prices  and  the  cost  of  living;  and  to  show, 
by  figures  of  industrial  establishments,  whether  the  law  has 
caused  any  new  distribution  of  industry.    Certainly  tables  of 
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exports  and  imports  ought  to  throw  some  light  on  this  last 
question;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  we  are  importing 
more  of  the  goods  which  have  been  in  a  measure  deprived  of 
their  former  protection,  we  must  pay  for  them  by  exporting 
more  goods  of  some  other  kind,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
find  statistics  which  will  show  whether  industries  of  other 
kinds  have  expanded,  or  whether  new  industries  have  been 
established  to  furnish  the  products  necessary  to  meet  these 
larger  foreign  importations. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  the  application  of  statistics  to 
the  discovery  of  economic  theory  although  much  has  been  done 
in  the  use  of  statistics  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  The  field, 
however,  is  one  of  great  importance,  concerning  the  feasibility 
of  which  there  still  is  and  always  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
skepticism.  Is  it  possible  to  discover  a  law  of  interest,  a  law 
of  wages,  or  any  other  general  law  from  the  statistics  of  the 
subject!  By  general  theory  I  mean  a  general  expression  of 
the  determining  forces  of  a  group  of  economic  phenomena, 
such  as  wages,  or  interest,  or  prices,  or  the  whole  field  of 
distribution.  Of  course,  general  theory  cannot  represent 
accurately  **the  life  and  movement  of  the  economic  world." 
It  serves  to  show  the  general  lines  of  probable  truth.  In  the 
language  of  mathematics,  a  general  theory  derived  from  sta- 
tistical data  must  be  based  on  averages,  and,  therefore,  must 
represent  a  type  or  limited  case.  It  is  the  limit  towards  which 
actual  cases  tend  indefinitely  to  approach.  This  must  be  so 
because  such  a  theory  must  be  a  law  of  economic  statics.  It 
is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  even  a  dynamic  law  may  be  in  time 
discovered  from  statistical  data,  but  we  are  yet  far  from  that 
possibility.  However,  the  pure  theory  of  economic  statics 
has  reached  the  stage  where,  as  Prof.  H.  L.  Moore  shows,  it 
can  be  put  in  mathematical  or  symbolic  form  as  a  type  of  the 
things  which  that  explains. 

A  use  of  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  general 
theory  is  possible  only  by  the  use  of  proper  mathematical 
methods.  The  data  must  be  handled  according  to  mathe- 
matical laws.  Fortunately,  as  economic  statistics  have  been 
developed  the  mathematical  instrument  or  method  for  hand- 
ling groups  or  masses  of  data  has  also  been  perfected.  The 
calculus  of  phenomena  in  masses  has  been  much  developed, 
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eqiecially  in  the  biological  sciences  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
yearSy  and  the  tool  of  which  Pearson  and  his  colleagues  have 
made  such  powerful  and  successful  use  lies  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  student  of  economic  facts. 

Since  the  phenomena  are  numerous  and  mutually  dependent 
they  can  be  represented  statistically  and  mathematically  6nly 
if  the  statistics  are  reducible  to  a  series  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, as  numerous  as  the  unknown  quantities  under  considera- 
tioa.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  series  of  figures  on  any 
one  of  the  subjects  of  general  theory  can  be  treated  as  a  simple 
equation,  or  represented  graphically  as  a  linear  movement. 
For  in  dealing  with  general  theory  we  must  use  what  I  have 
described  as  the  complex  homogeneous  unit.  The  data  in  such 
a  unit  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  conflicting.  If,  however, 
we  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  character  wd  degree  of  con- 
flict is  approximately  constant  through  a  series  of  successive 
units,  so  that,  so  to  speak,  the  antagonistic  elements  neutralize 
one  another,  so  far  as  concerns  the  main  purpose  of  our  in- 
quiry such  units  can  be  used  as  successfully  and  logically  as 
if  they  were  homogeneous,  in  the  simple  sense  of  being  uni- 
form in  character  or  makeup.  One  of  the  most  successful 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  statistics  for  the  establishment  of 
a  general  theory  is  Prof.  H.  L.  Moore's  admirable  statistical 
treatment  of  the  law  of  wages,  which  estabUshed  statistically 
the  specific  productivity  theory,  and  incidentally  checked  the 
deductive  processes  whereby  that  theory  was  reached  in  the 
first  place. 

One  hestitates  to  use  an  illustration  from  his  own  work,  yet 
with  apologies  for  doing  so  I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  a  complex  homogenous  unit  and  the  possible 
deduction  of  the  general  theory  from  statistical  data,  by  a  ref- 
erence to  what  I  laid  down  some  years  ago  as  the  main  features 
of  what  some  of  my  colleagues  have  been  kind  enough  to  call  a 
theoiy  of  credit.  I  used  for  my  purpose  the  statistics  which  I 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  investigation  into  the  use  of 
credit  instruments  in  business  payments,  first  in  1895  and 
kter  in  1903.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  increasing  population  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness, or,  therefore,  volume  of  payments  or  use  of  credit  facili- 
ties.   For  a  very  different  amount  of  business  may  be  done 
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on  the  basis  of  the  same  amount  of  money  and  by  very  differ* 
ent  numbers  of  people.  Yet  if  we  can  get  a  complex  homoge- 
neous unit,  or  one  in  which  the  other  conflicting  elements  are 
numerous  enough  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that  they  neu- 
tralize one  another  in  the  main,  while  the  unit  as  a  whole  acts 
uniformly,  I  think  we  may  make  bold  to  try  to  establish  some 
relation  between  population  growth  and  the  amount  of  money 
needed  and  the  amount  of  credit  built  upon  it,  and  by  infer- 
ence what  I  have  called  the  static  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals.  Not  to  go  into  details  I  calculated  the  percentage 
of  credit  payments  for  population  groups  at  intervals,  and 
plotted  the  irregular  line  which  represented  it.  Smoothing 
out  this  line  and  making  it  into  a  better  curve  by  one  of  the 
well-known  devices,  I  finally  secured  what  I  regarded  as  a 
limiting  curve  from  the  character  of  which  I  made  certain 
inferences  as  follows : 

First,  that  the  proportion  of  credit  increases  gradually  with 
population  in  a  country  like  ours,  and  under  our  conditions. 
'  Second,  that  it  increases  with  more  or  less  regular  periodical 
fluctuations,  giving  us  a  series  of  maxima  and  minima. 

Third,  that  its  rate  of  increase  tends  to  become  less  rapid 
as  the  volume  of  population  and,  therefore,  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness grows. 

These  conclusions  I  rather  jumped  at  by  what  may  be  called 
a  bold  imagination  from  the  indications  which  the  curve 
showed  rather  than  proved  by  exact  induction.  When  they 
were  suggested  to  my  mind  I  tried  to  see  whether  they  could 
be  established  deductively,  and  succeeded,  I  think,  in  establish- 
ing them  by  this  logical  process.  Indeed,  so  much  more  sure 
did  I  feel  of  the  logical  argument  on  account  of  the  paucity 
of  my  data,  that  when  I  presented  the  subject  some  years  ago 
I  ignored  the  statistical  presentation  altogether,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  so  novel  at  that  time  and  involved  so  many  of 
what  critics  would  be  likely  to  call  guesses,  that  I  felt  that  the 
other  presentation  would  appeal  to  my  colleagues  more  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  my  belief  that  similar  use  of  carefully  col- 
lected statistics  will  yet  give  us  the  ground  on  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  formulate  some  of  the  general  economic  theories  for 
which  we  are  groping,  and  afford  formulas  wherewith  to  solve 
many  problems  of  our  industrial  life. 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  STATISTICS  TO  SOCIOLOGY* 

Bt  FRAioajN  H.  GmDmaB,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Sociology^  Columbia  University. 


Statistics  have  been  of  relatively  limited  service  to  sociology 
hitherto  because  of  the  quantitative  limitations  of  sociological 
data. 

In  economics  we  have  not  only  frequencies  of  Sort  or  Kind, 
but  also  abundant  frequencies  of  Size.  Prices  of  commodities, 
wage  rates,  interest  rates,  rents,  dividends,  and  tax  rates  are 
measures  of  size  as  well  as  categories  of  kind.  In  sociology, 
while  frequencies  of  size  are  by  no  means  wanting,  as  witness, 
birth  and  death  rates,  marriage  and  divorce  rates,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  numerical  data  are  frequencies  of  sort 
or  kind.  For  example,  respective  numbers  of  the  different 
nationalities  entering  the  United  States  through  our  ports  of 
immigration,  numbers  of  the  foreign  and  the  native  bom,  num- 
bers of  the  literate  and  the  illiterate,  numbers  of  adherents  to 
the  different  religious  creeds,  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in 
various  occupations,  niunbers  of  the  delinquent  and  the  de- 
pendent, and  so  on  are  frequencies  of  sort. 

Practically  all  of  our  statistical  operations  have  been  devel- 
oped through  comparisons  of  size  and  analyses  of  size  frequen- 
cies. Normal  frequency  distribution,  mean  square  deviation, 
the  coefficient  of  variability,  probable  error,  and  the  coefficient 
of  correlation  are  measures  inherent  in  items  of  size  rather 
than  in  items  of  sort. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  statistical  re- 
sults obtainable  through  the  use  of  these  measures  can  never 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
indicate  certain  possibilities  of  statistical  measurement  that 
lie  in  frequencies  of  sort  which,  if  systematically  applied  to  our 
large  collections  of  data  in  census  and  other  reports,  might  add 
much  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  social  relations. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  examine  certain  statistical  measures 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  mere  inequality  of  sort  frequen- 
cies; such  inequality,  for  example,  as  is  presented  by  the  num- 

*  Vvpa  rettd  at  the  aeventy-fifth  anniverMry  meeting  of  the  Amenean  Statistical  AMoeiatioa» 
BoitoD.  Masi..  Pebroary  14,  1914. 
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bers  of  foreign-bom  Irish,  foreign-bom  Germans,  foreign-bom 
French  Canadians,  foreign-bom  Italians,  and  so  on,  in  the 
population  of  any  one  of  our  commonwealths. 

The  inequality  of  two  numbers  a  and  b  is  measured  by  the 
diflFerence  a— b.  The  total  inequality  of  n  nimibers,  one  to 
another,  is  the  sum  of  the  differences  found  when  each 
number  is  subtracted  from  every  other  nimiber,  and  each 
difference  is  counted  once,  or: 

Total  inequality  of  n  numbers  =  (a— b)+(a— c)  +  (a— d) 

+ +(a-n)  +  (b-c)  +  (b-d)  + +  (b^n)  + 

(c-d)  + +  (c-n)  + +  (d-n). 

If  the  smallest  of  n  numbers  be  subtracted  from  the  largest, 
the  difference,  m— s  is  the  range  of  inequality.  It  is  the  quan- 
tity of  reference  from  which  a  measure  of  tendency  to  inequal- 
ity among  given  numbers — or  frequencies — ^may  be  derived. 

If  each  lesser  frequency  in  turn  be  subtracted  from  a  maxi- 
mum frequency  the  differences  will  aU  be  positive.  Their  sum 
is  the  positive  inequality  of  the  frequencies  in  relation  to  the 
largest  frequency  among  them,  and  this,  divided  by  the  number 
of  frequencies,  is  the  mean  positive  inequality. 

If  each  greater  frequency  in  turn  be  subtracted  from  a  mini- 
mum  frequency  the  differences  will  all  be  negative.  Their  sum 
is  the  negative  inequality  of  the  frequencies  in  relation  to  the 
smallest  frequency  among  them,  and  this,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  frequencies,  is  the  mean  negative  inequality. 

If  the  ascending  or  descending  steps  of  arrayed  frequencies 
are  equal,  the  positive  and  negative  inequalities,  as  above  de- 
fined, are  equal.  The  mean  inequality  then  is  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum frequency,  or  to  one  half  of  the  range  of  inequality. 

If  the  steps  of  arrayed  frequencies  are  unequal,  the  positive 
inequality  will  be  greater  or  less  than  the  negative  inequality, 
but  the  mean  of  the  arithmetical  values  of  the  positive  and 
negative  averages  will  equal  as  before  one  half  of  the  range  of 
inequality. 

The  mean  inequality  of  frequencies,  of  which  the  positive 
and  the  negative  inequalities  are  equal,  may  be  called  ioto,  t. 
The  mean  positive  inequality  of  frequencies  may  then  be  ex- 
pressed as  11,  and  the  mean  negative  inequality  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  C2. 
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If  the  negative  inequality  of  frequencies  is  equal  to  their  pos* 
ittve  inequality^  the  strength  of  tendency  to  equahty  among 
them  may  be  described  as  equal  to  the  strength  of  tendency 
among  them  towards  inequality. 

If  the  negative  and  the  positive  inequalities  of  frequencies 
are  unequal,  t— it  equals  i—tty  but  the  signs  of  these  differcDces 
are  opposite.  If  i  —  ti  is  positive,  it  measures  strength  of 
tendency  towards  equality;  if  negative,  it  measures  strength  of 
tendency  towards  inequality.  If,  i— ij  is  negative,  it  meas- 
ures strength  of  tendency  towards  equality;  if  positive,  it 
measures  strength  of  tendency  towards  inequality. 

If  the  negative  and  tlie  positive  inequaUties  of  frequencies 

are  equal  ^  is  a  coefficient  of  inequality;  if  they  are  approxi- 
mately equal  it  is  an  approximate  coefficient  of  inequality. 
In  any  case,  ^=r~,  or  ^=-t  ^^  *  precise  coefficient  of  strength 

of  tendency  towards  equality  or  towards  inequality,  according 
to  sign. 

These  relations  stand  out  sharply  in  graphic  presentation. 

If  the  positive  and  the  negative  inequalities  of  frequencies 
are  equal,  the  frequencies,  when  plotted  as  equi-distant  ordi- 
nates  arrayed,  will  make  a  figure  that  may  be  boimded  at  the 
top  by  a  straight  slant  line. 

If  the  positive  inequality  of  frequencies  exceeds  the  negative 
inequality,  the  frequencies,  when  plotted  as  equi-distant  ordi- 
nates  arrayed,  will  make  a  figure  that  may  be  bounded  at  the 
top  by  a  downward  curving  or  concave  Une. 

If  the  negative  inequality  of  frequencies  exceeds  the  positive 
inequality  the  frequencies  when  plotted  as  equi-distant  ordi- 
nates  arrayed,  will  make  a  figure  that  may  be  bounded  by  an 
upward  curving  or  convex  hne. 

From  mere  frequencies  of  sort  we  can  obtain  also  a  meas- 
ure of  the  sociologically  important  phenomenon  of  coordina- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  correlation. 

Coordination  is  equivalence  of  position.  For  example,  in 
botanical  or  in  zoological  classification  genera  are  coordinate 
one  with  another,  but  are  subordinate  to  orders  as  orders  are 
to  classes;  species  are  coordinate  one  with  another,  but  are  sub- 
ordinate to  genera.     In  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  priests  are 
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of  coordinate  rank,  bishops  of  coordinate  higher  rank,  and  arch- 
bishops of  coordinate  rank  yet  higher. 

Superordinated  or  subordinated  coordination,  or  the  coor- 
dination of  units  within  each  rank  throughout  a  succession 
of  ranks,  one  above  or  one  below  another,  is  obviously  a 
phenomenon  incidental  to  all  subclassification,  creating  intra-* 
secting  categories,  or  category  within  category,  in  descending 
comprehensiveness. 

And  when  categories  are  intra-secting,  the  whole  content  of 
category  B  falls  within  category  A;  the  whole  content  of  cate- 
gory C  falls  within  category  B;  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  statistically,  coordination,  superordinate  or  sub- 
ordinate, is  the  appearance  of  certain  same  units  in  each  of  n 
categories. 

Identity  or  sameness  of  content  in  each  of  two  or  more  cate- 
gories may  be  called  Categorical  Solidarity. 

Since  all  imits  of  category  B,  intra-secting  category  A,  occur 
also  in  A,  it  is  plain  that  in  these  two  categories  taken  together 
there  are  as  many  unit  instances  of  "same  content"  in  more 
than  one  category  as  there  are  units  in  category  B. 

All  units  of  category  C,  intra-secting  B,  occur  also  in  B  and 
in  A.  Therefore,  taking  the  first  three  categories  together^ 
they  present  as  many  unit  instances  of  "same  content"  in  more 
than  one  category  as  there  are  units  in  B  plus  the  number  of 
units  in  C. 

All  units  of  category  D  occur  also  in  C,  in  B,  and  in  A.  There- 
fore, in  these  four  categories  taken  together  there  are  as  many 
unit  instances  of  "same  content"  in  more  than  one  category 
as  there  are  units  in  B,  plus  units  in  C,  plus  units  in  D. 

In  general,  if  categorical  solidarity  be  expressed  by  S,  a  com- 
prehensive category  by  K,  and  intra-secting  categories  byki, 

b,  ka, ,kn 

S  =  ki+k2+ka+....+kn 

S,  so  obtained,  is  an  amount,  and  it  is  affected  by  the  number 
of  categories  used.  The  degree,  or  average  density,  of  solidar- 
ity, category  with  category,  may  be  obtained,  therefore  by 
dividing  S  bj'^  n. 

If  the  number  of  units  in  each  of  n  categories  were  the  same, 
and  if  the  "same  content"  (neither  more  nor  less,  nor  different) 
were  in  each  and  all  categories,  K  would  equal  ki,  would  equal 
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• 

kt,  would  equal  ks,  and  so  on.  Indicating  the  greatest 
aiithmeticaUy  possible  solidarity  of  n  categories  by  G,  we  of 
course  have  G  =  K  (n  — 1),  and  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 

solidarity  of  n  categories  is-  . 
The  ratio|:  ^  or  |  is  the  coefficient  of  solidarity  for  any 

values  of  K,  ki  and  n. 

All  measures  of  solidarity  are  corresponding  measures  of 
coordination. 

With  these  additions  to  our  means  of  measurement,  what 
are  the  possibilities  of  statistical  analysis  in  sociology? 

Any  association  of  units  presents  to  the  observer  certain 
aspects  which  admit  of  quantitative  description  by  statistical 
methods. 

These  asi>ects  are:  1,  Extent;  2,  Duration;  3,  Strength;  4, 
Compositeness;  5,  Form;  6,  Keaction;  7,  Central  Point  or 
"center  of  gravity"  of  Reaction;  8,  Contingency. 

The  statistical  examination  of  the  extent  and  the  duration 
of  association  is  the  simplest  of  statistical  operations.  It  in- 
volves only  completeness  and  accuracy  of  count,  and  accurate 
determinations  of  date. 

Strength  of  association  is  resistance  to  dissolution  or  dis- 
integration. Dissolution,  or  disintegration,  is  statistically 
measured  by  the  percentage,  or  other  proportion,  of  associa- 
tions of  a  given  kind  that  break  up  within  a  given  time. 
Family  cohesion,  for  example,  is  measured  by  the  divorce 
rate. 

When  units  of  more  than  one  sort  are  combined  in  a  mix- 
ture, the  compositeness  thereby  arising  is  of  three  degrees, 
which  may  be  named  respectively,  Variegationj  Approximate 
Composition,  and  True  Composition  or  Heterogeneity. 

Variegation  is  determined  by  two  variable  quantities  only, 
namely,  (1)  the  number  of  sorts  in  the  composition,  and  (2)  the 
nmnber  of  items  in  each  sort,  that  is,  the  frequencies  of  the 
sorts.  Differences  of  magnitude  among  variants  (t.  6.,  units 
of  sort)  and  the  amoimt  of  difference  that  exists  between 
any  one  sort  and  any  other  sort  (i.  e,,  inequalities  of  interval 
or  step)  are  neglected. 

When  the  categorical  or  sort  frequencies  of  a  composition 
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are  approximately  equal,  the  variegation  may  be  described  as 
uniform. 

When  sort  frequencies  are  unequal,  and  one  frequency 
exceeds  any  other,  the  variegation  thence  resulting  may  be 
described  as  modal. 

Variegation  is  measured,  and  thereby  quantitatively  de- 
scribed, by  the  coefficient  of  tendency  towards  equality,  or 
towards  inequality,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  sort  frequen- 
cies, of  the  composition. 

Approximate  composition  takes  accoimt  of  the  difference 
between  each  frequency  and  every  other  frequency  in  the  com- 
position. It  is  measured  by  the  total  inequality  of  the  fre- 
quencies. 

True  composition,  or  heterogeneity,  is  the  totaUty  of  differ- 
ences in  a  composition.  It  includes  not  only  frequencies  of 
sort,  and  inequalities  of  frequencies  one  to  another,  but  also 
all  differences  of  item  from  item  (in  respect  of  dimension, 
weight,  value,  or  other  magnitude),  and  all  differences  of  inter- 
val or  step.  If  the  data  are  known,  heterogeneity  can  be  com- 
puted by  simple  algebraic  methods,  which  are,  however, tedious. 

Variegation,  fortunately  the  simplest  phase  of  compositeness, 
is  a  fact  of  significance  for  the  organic  and  social  sciences. 
Easily  measured,  it  is  a  measure  itself,  of  strength  of  tendency, 
or  of  influences  selective  or  constraining. 

Average  deviation  and  standard  deviation  are  assumed  to 
measure  the  strength  of  a  mode-making  tendency,  selection, 
or  pressure  acting  upon  variates,  i,  6.,  units  of  size. 

If,  for  example,  poppy  capsules  be  gathered  at  random  from 
a  field,  and  the  number  of  stigmatic  bands  on  each  capsule  be 
counted,  and  the  deviation  from  the  mean  number  be  found  to 
be  very  small,  the  fact  is  supposed  to  tell  us  that  the  poppies 
in  that  field,  or  their  progenitors,  have  survived  a  severe  nat- 
ural selection.  The  smaller  the  standard  deviation,  it  is 
inferred,  the  greater  has  been  the  selective  or  mode-making 
pressure.* 

The  same  significance  attaches  to  variegation.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  tendency  to  or  from  equaUty  is  a  measure  of  mode- 
making  tendency,  selection  or  pressure  for  frequencies  of  sort, 
probably  quite  as  trustworthy  as  the  coefficient  of  variability 
for  frequencies  of  size. 

■*  Vidi  Karl  Pearaont  "Grammar  of  Science."  Second  Edition,  Chapter  X,  see.  5. 
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If  seeds  of  a  dozen  kinds  be  planted  simultaneously  and  indis- 
criminately, but  in  equal  numbers,  in  a  patch  of  garden,  which 
is  then  neglected,  and  six  weeks  later  plants  of  the  dozen  kinds 
are  flourishing  in  approximately  equal  numbers,  kind  for  kind, 
we  infer  that  no  selective  influence  has  afiFected  them;  while  if 
idants  of  one  or  two  kinds  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  are 
relatively  numerous,  of  other  kinds  relatively  few,  and  of  the 
remaining  kinds  very  few,  we  infer  that  selection  has  been 
rigorous. 

Uniformity  of  variegation  then,  means  a  negligible  mode- 
making  tendency,  selection,  or  pressure;  while  marked 
modality  of  sort  frequencies  means  a  mode-making  tendency 
relatively  strong,  or  a  mode-making  selection  or  pressure 
relatively  severe. 

The  Forms  of  association  are  (1)  Tangent,  or  exclusive,  no 
miit  of  one  association  occurring  in  another  association;  (2) 
Inter-secting,  certain  units  occurring  in  more  than  one  assoeia* 
tion  but  no  association  being  wholly  comprised  in  another;  and 
(3)  Intra-secting,  all  the  units  of  association  B  occurring  in 
association  A,  all  the  units  of  association  C  occurring  in  asso- 
ciation B,  and  so  on  in  descending  comprehensiveness. 

Tangent  association  is  otherwise  described  as  ''segregation'^ 
when  the  units  of  each  association  are  similar.  The  simple 
statistical  problem  presented  is  to  count  the  number  of  like 
miits  that  in  one  or  another  way  are  placed  or  combined  in  ex- 
clusive grouping. 

Intra-secting  associations  are  a  case  of  subclassification  and 
eo5rdination,  superordinate  or  subordinate.  The  coefficient 
of  coordination  is  a  measure  of  intra-secting  association. 

The  Reactions  of  Association  are  measured  in  units  of  time, 
of  displacement,  and  of  transformation.  Promptness  and  per- 
sistence of  reaction  are  measured  in  units  of  time.  Degree, 
extent  and  amount  of  reaction  are  measured  in  units  of  dis- 
placement or  transformation.  The  statistical  description  of 
these  reactions  involves  no  unusual  developments  of  method. 
The  difficulties  that  are  encountered  arise  in  the  determination 
of  data,  in  making  the  original  measurements. 

The  Central  Point  of  Reaction,  or,  using  a  figure  of  speech, 
the  center  of  gravity  of  reaction,  is  that  point  about  which  all 
reactions,  including  opposing  ones,  are  in  equilibrium.     If  units 
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react  in  different  ways  and  with  equal  power  or  "weight"  the 
center  of  reaction  is  the  median  of  the  array  of  the  units.  If 
the  several  units,  either  individually  or  when  massed  in  those 
squadrons  of  units  which  we  call  frequencies,  react  with  differ- 
ent power  or  "weight,"  the  center  of  reaction  is  foimd  on  that 
side  of  the  median  where  the  heavier  weighting  occurs.  The 
statistical  problems,  accordingly,  that  arise  in  any  attempt 
to  determine  the  center  of  gravity  of  associational  reaction  are 
those  which  in  statistical  analysis  are  known  as  questions  of 
weighting. 

No  phenomena  of  society  are  of  greater  interest  than  are  the 
shif  tings  of  the  centers  of  associational  reaction.  Among  these 
are  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  politics  between  op- 
posing parties,  between  radicals  and  conservatives,  between 
classes  and  masses,  between  rationalists  and  the  upholders  of 
instituted  authority. 

The  foregoing  aspects  of  association  are  of  interest  in  them- 
selves and  also,  in  a  higher  degree,  because  of  their  relation  to 
Contingency.  In  determining  how  far  association  or  any  phase 
of  it  is  quantitatively  linked  with  any  other  fact,  we  get  close 
to  the  problems  of  law  and  cause.  Contingency  is  measured 
by  a  percentage  or  by  the  Pearsonian  or  other  coelBScient  of 
contingency.  Actual  contingency  when  found  should  be  com- 
pared with  a  theoretically  probable  contingency. 

The  contingency  of  any  phenomenon  of  association  may  be 
with  an  extraneous  fact,  or  with  any  other  phenomenon  of 
association  itself.  Extraneous  facts  collectively  are  the  envi- 
ronment. The  facts  of  association  whose  contingencies  one 
with  another  can  be  determined  are  the  aspects  of  associa- 
tion which  have  here  been  enumerated. 

Among  the  contingencies  of  associational  phenomena  one 
upon  another  which  admit  of  statistical  determination  the  fol- 
lowing are  especially  significant. 

The  strength  of  association  may  vary  with  extent  or  with 
duration.  It  may  be  f oimd  that  cohesion  increases  to  a  certain 
determinable  point  more  rapidly  than  extent  increases,  and 
beyond  that  point  less  rapidly.  For  example,  as  a  fact  of  ob- 
servation, large  states,  large  towns,  large  families  are  generally 
more  coherent  than  small  ones.  A  similar  relation  may  be 
found  between  cohesion  and  duration. 
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Again,  wilMii  Umits,  the  stability  of  a  group  may  be  un- 
affected by  a  mobility  of  its  units  which  permits  individual 
units  to  disappear  from  the  group  and  other  units  from  without 
to  replace  them.  Beyond  a  determinable  limit  such  mobility 
of  units  may  impair  group  stability. 

The  contingencies  of  m^ociational  phenomena  with  the  de- 
grees and  modalities  of  composition  are  numerous  and  high- 
ly important. 

Within  determinitble  limits  similar  reactions  of  associated 
units  are  contingent  upon  other  similarities  of  the  units.  Like 
units,  in  other  words,  tend  to  react  in  like  ways.  When  sorts 
are  combined  in  a  mixture,  the  units  of  a  sort  may  react  in 
ways  different  from  the  ways  in  which  they  react  when  not  in 
composition.  And  the  effects  of  composition  upon  reaction 
may  be  a  consequence  in  part  of  the  proportions  in  which  sorts 
are  combined. 

Inertia  or  momentum  of  associational  reaction  increases  in 
a  determinable  ratio  with  the  modality  of  variegation,  that  is, 
as  one  sort  tends  to  dominate  a  composition.  This  is  a  fam- 
iliar fact  of  our  social  life  in  all  its  phases,  from  fashion  to  poli- 
tics. Transformation  goes  on  at  an  increasing  rate,  which  may 
be  determined,  as  the  proportion  of  variants  from  mode  in- 


And  at  this  point  contingency  of  associational  reaction  upon 
external  fact  is  discovered. 

Adaption  to  environment  or  circumstance  increases  modal- 
ity.   Crisis  multiplies  variants. 

Relations  of  toleration,  the  reactions  of  conflict  and  the  re- 
actions of  adjustment  are  notoriously  contingent  upon  forms 
of  association,  and  these  contingencies  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  admit  of  quantitative  determination.  The  con- 
tingency of  toleration  is  highest  when  association  is  tangentail. 
Conflict  is  most  acute  when  associations  are  intersecting.  Ad- 
justments, both  of  the  interests  of  units  one  with  another  and 
between  the  opposing  tendencies  towards  modality  and 
towards  variability,  are  contingent  upon  the  development  of 
intra-secting  association. 
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THE  SERVICE  OP  STATISTICS  TO  HISTORY.* 

By  Ghablxs  H.  Hull,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Afnerican  History,  ComeU 

University, 


When  your  representative  honored  me  with  an  invitation  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion,  I  told  him  (what,  indeed,  he  very 
well  knew)  that  I  had  neither  statistical  experience  nor  statis- 
tical knowledge,  and  had  paid  but  slight  attention  to  the  multi- 
farious discussion  upon  the  relation  of  history  to  the  newer 
social  disciplines.  I  could  give,  therefore,  only  my  personal 
impressions  upon  the  service  of  statistics  to  history,  and  those 
but  provisionally.  He  assured  me  that  more  was  not  expected^ 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  more. 

If  the  second  part  of  this  morning's  program  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  founders  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
it  would  have  perplexed  them  sorely.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
the  word  '^ economics,"  as  a  substitute  for  political  economy 
(or  a  criticism  upon  it)  was  just  making  its  way  into  the 
language,  under  the  dubious  aspices  of  those  most  unstatistical 
persons,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Waldo  Emerson.  The  term 
"biology,*'  recently  invented  in  Germany,  had  acquired,  as 
yet,  no  other  meaning,  among  those  who  knew  it  in  English  at 
all,  than  that  of  a  particularly  vivid  form  of  biography — the 
story  of  a  man's  life  as  it  might  be  talked  rather  than  written. 
The  hybrid  "sociology"  was  still  unbegotten.  That  statistics 
should  ever  serve  such  strange  gods,  might  well  have  given  the 
founders  pause.  Towards  history,  however,  they  could  have 
turned  with  more  confidence.  Both  as  a  word  and  as  a  subject 
history  was,  in  their  day,  already  venerable,  and  still  respect- 
able; and  the  service  which  statistics  might  render  it  was,  to 
their  minds,  entirely  clear.  In  the  "Address  put  forth  by  the 
Association  at  the  period  of  its  first  establishpient,"f  its 
spokesman,  the  polygraphic  Professor  Edwards  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  had  defined  statistics  as  ' '  the  ascertain- 
ing and  bringing  together  of  those  facts  which  are  fitted  to 

*Pv)er  reftd  at  the  Mventy-fifth  umivenaiy  meeting  of  the  Ameriean  Statiftical  AasociatioQ,  Boeton, 
Mmb..  February  14, 1914. 

tThis  address  is  printed  in  "  ConstitutioiiB  and  By-Laws  of  the  American  Statistical  Aflodation,  with  a 
List  of  Officers,  Fellows  and  Members.    Boston:  1844." 
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illustrate  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  society."  It  fol- 
lowed that  ''every  subject  in  truth  forms  a  part  of  statistics/' 
and  he  naturally  concluded  that  the  labors  of  the  Association 
should  prove  ''of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  historian  in 
our  own  and  other  lands."*  This  sweeping  conception  of 
statistics,  quite  in  the  temper  of  contemporary  Gtermany  prac- 
tice,  was  promptly  illustrated  by  the  contributions  which  the 
Association's  secretary,  the  Bev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  made  to  the 
first  volume  of  its  "  Collections. ' '  They  are,  doubtless,  known 
to  many  of  you,  and  with  them  in  mind  it  becomes  easy  to 
understand  why  Schloezer 's  awkwardly  translated  dictumf  that 
"statistics  is  history  in  a  state  of  progression;  statistics  are 
history  at  a  stand,"  should  have  met  Professor  Edwards's  full 
approval,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from  Colonel  Wright's  fond- 
ness for  the  neater  version  of  the  same  dictum,  that  "history 
is  past  statistics,  statistics  present  history,"  have  become,  for 
a  time,  almost  a  part  of  the  Association's  creed. 

Toda3%  however,  the  situation  is  reversed.  Regarding  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  service  which  statistics  may  render  to 
economics,  to  sociology,  or  even  to  biology  there  is,  I  fancy,  less 
dispute  than  now  exists  regarding  the  serviceability  of  statis- 
tics for  the  purposes  of  the  historian.  To  understand  this 
change  we  must  appreciate  that  "history"  and  "statistics" 
are  words  of  variable  and  even  ambiguous  meaning,  and  must 
determine  in  what  meanings  we  will  take  them  for  our  present 
purpose. 

History  is  an  old  word,  blurred  by  careless  handling.  Of 
its  many  meanings  two  only  need  engage  our  attention.  Some- 
times "history"  denotes  a  method,  sometimes  a  subject.  The 
historical  method  of  ascertaining  and  presenting  past  events 
is,  in  a  general  way,  familiar  to  us  all.  We  readily  appreciate 
its  applicability  to  various  subjects,  and  the  slightest  inquiry 
into  historiography  would  show  that  the  historical  method  has, 
in  fact,  found  most  diverse  applications.  But  the  interest  and 
importance  of  its  application  to  the  past  acts  of  man  as  a 

•^CoMkitQtiaa,'*  etc.,  pp.  13.  21. 23. 

tiUd.  p.  13.  Aebemrall  had  written:  ''diel^hraYcmderStatsrerfuBungeiiMBodermehrerereinieliieii 
Staten.  iat  die  Statiatik."  Scfakewr,  who  brought  out  a  seventh  enlarged  edition  of  the  Abriss  (Goettingen, 
179(0  after  AehenwaD's  death,  inserts  in  the  text,  after  "SUtistik,"  a  parenthetical  explanatory  "(Staat- 
skimde)."  and  adds  in  a  note:  "  Staatskunde  [d.  h.  Statistik]  ist  eine  stillstehende  SUt^eschichte;  so  wie 
aeKonefocthnfendeStaatskunde."   Pt.  l.p.5. 
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social  being,  his  wars,  arts  and  industries,  his  church  and 
state,  so  far  outweigh  all  other  applications  of  the  historical 
method  that,  as  a  subject,  history  has  come  to  mean  a  reasoned 
narrative  of  man's  social  doings  in  the  past,  or  of  some  of 
them.  Like  the  dyer's  hand,  the  historian 's  method  is  subdued' 
to  what  it  works  in;  and  history  as  a  method  has  been  pro- 
foundly affected  both  by  the  antiquity  of  its  beginnings,  in 
an  age  of  intellectual  naivety  and  by  the  human  character  of 
the  subjects  which  historians,  following  in  some  measure  the 
pattern  set  by  their  predecessors,  have  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  deal  with. 

Statistics  also  has  two  meanings,  similarly  related.  Statis- 
tics is  a  scientific  method  of  wide  applicability.  Statistics  are 
a  body  of  facts  and  inferences — ^usually  but  not  necessarily 
social — collected  and  interpreted  according  to  that  method. 
We  have,  then,  two  methods,  the  historical  and  the  statistical, 
each,  by  preference  applied,  as  it  happens,  to  the  same  or 
similar  matters,  producing,  the  one  history  as  a  subject,  the 
other  statistics  as  a  subject.  The  question  remains  to  be 
answered,  whether  the  two  methods  are  as  similar  as  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied. 

Statistics  is  a  newer  word  than  history,  and  its  method  is 
even  newer  than  its  name.  Achenwall,  who  invented  the  name 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  referred  it  to  the 
Italian  word  statisia,  a  statesman;*  and  for  him,  as  for  his 
follower  Schloezer,  statistics  meant  a  general  account  of  con- 
temporary affairs,  of  the  national  fabric  in  widest  sense,  such 
as  might  be  of  use  to  a  public  man:  Keltic's  '^ Statesman's 
Year  Book"  is  a  modem  English  example.  Bobert  Mills's 
''Statistics  of  South  Carolina"  (1826)  and  George  White's 
''Statistics  of  Gteorgia"  (1849)  are  earlier  examples  from 
American  practice.  The  statistics  of  these  compilers,  which 
are  also  the  statistics  of  the  American  Association  "at  the 
period  of  its  first  establishment,"  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  conscious  method.  Their  collections  were  quite  miscella- 
neous, not  to  say  capricious.  They  did,  indeed,  show  a  prede- 
liction  for  such  data  as  might  be  expressed  "in  terms  of 
number,  weight  and  measure."!    But  they  were  by  no  means 

*G.A0heawaIL    Abriwder  neaerten  St— tawMsenaehaft  der  beutigap  VDrnehmBtw  europMiglien  Reidx. 
1740.    Einleitung. 
tSirWillumFMty.    Pofitical  Arithm«tiek.    1600.    Pralaoe. 
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restricted  to  such,  and  seldom  used  them  comparatively  or  in 
mass  measurement. 

As  a  method,  then,  statistics  took  its  shape  within  the  past 
seventy-five  years,  and  it  fell,  consequently,  under  the  infln- 
enee  of  those  instrumental  devices  which,  as  applied  by  all  the 
natural  sciences,  have  imparted  to  nineteenth  century  thought 
its  most  pronounced  character.  The  first  to  apply  the  familiar 
method  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  new  field  of  statistics  was, 
peiiiaps,  the  Belgian  astronomer,  Qu6telet.  Instead  of  con- 
eeroing  himself  with  such  specific  details  as  interested  the 
antiquarian  mind  of  Dr.  Felt,  Quetelet  employed  the  so-called 
Law  of  Large  Numbers.  In  order  to  count  and  compare  the 
nnmerous  units  involved,  he  arranged  them  in  classes,  within 
each  of  which  all  the  units,  whatever  their  individual  diver- 
sities, were  assumed  to  be  alike  for  his  enumerative  purposes. 
He  thus  came  to  deal  in  the  field  of  statistics,  as  all  modem 
sciences  do  in  their  several  fields,  with  typical  abstractions. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  of  great  instrumental  value  for  scientifie 
pm*poses ;  hut  they  can  claim  to  find  no  exact  counterpart  in 
any  real  object.  None  of  us  has  ever  met  ''the  statistical 
man"  any  more  than  ''the  economic  man."  They  are  two  of 
the  many  convenient  fictions  of  science.  By  the  application, 
then,  of  scientific  method  to  statistical  facts,  Quetelet  began, 
about  the  time  when  this  Association  was  founded,  to  deduce 
SQch  general  social  laws  as  seemed  to  him  to  warrant  some 
measure  of  quantitative  prediction  about  society  as  a  whole, 
though  he  was  careful  to  say*  that  they  implied  nothing,  of 
necessity,  as  to  any  particular  member  of  society.  The 
measure  of  his  success  in  what  he  came  to  call  "social 
physics"!  may  have  been  somewhat  less  than  he  anticipated, 
but  it  was  at  least  sufficient  to  make  most  modem  statisticians 
bis  conscious  or  unconscious  followers.  Statistics  had  found 
their  method,  which  is  the  general  method  of  the  natural 
sciences.  It  operates,  as  the  sciences  all  do,  with  "laws" 
which  apply  to  aggregates  and  averages  (or  other  types)  but 
not  to  the  peculiarities  of  individuals.  A  rhombohedral 
eiystal  of  oxide  of  silicon  with  trapezohedral  tetartohedrism 


la  loi  de  eroisHUioe.  pp.  1. 2;  Redierehes  but  la  penchant  an  orime,  pp.  2, 80. 
tHvaVH  aoeMJe,  par  Ad.    Qu^tdet.  Braadlea.    1869.    The  fint  venioii  of  this  book,  pubfiabed  ia 
U84,  W  eallad  Sur  1'  homme  et  le  dAreloppeineat  de  ses  faculty,  ou  easai  de  phyaque  sociale. 
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is  quartz, — and  there  you  are.  It  may  be  large  or  small, 
green,  purple,  yellow,  or  pink.    It  is  still  quartz. 

Following  statistics,  the  newer  social  disciplines,  folk-p^- 
chology,  sociology,  and  the  rest,  have  developed  their  methods 
under  the  same  influence  of  all-conquering  natural  science, 
whose  ''glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report."  It  was  inevi- 
table, then,  that  history,  the  oldest,  of  the  social  disciplines, 
should  be  called  upon  to  mend  the  ancient  error  of  its  ways 
and  by  installing  a  modern  scientific  outfit  of  general  laws  and 
instrumental  abstractions,  to  elevate  itself  to  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  where  true  predictive  science  dwells.  The 
trumpet  of  this  summons  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  Comte 
was  confident ;  Buckle  was  cock-sure ;  and  the  modem  materi- 
alistic philosophy  of  history  threatens  the  bourgeois  historian 
with  the  same  extinction  in  which  socialism  is  presently  to 
engulf  all  capitalistic  institutions,  unless  he  shall  straightway 
forsake  his  abhorrent,  and  probably  venial  pretense  of  an 
interest  in  the  deeds  and  characters  of  individual  men,  and 
shall  concern  himself  solely  with  the  class  struggle  and  the 
necessary  laws  of  its  evolution. 

''Evolution,"  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  hocus-pocus  of 
the  scientific  nineteenth  century,  just  as  "nature"  was  the 
hocus-pocus  of  the  revolutionary  eighteenth,  and  "society" 
promises  to  become  the  hocus-pocus  of  a  sympathetic  twentieth. 
Man,  no  doubt,  will  carry  on,  as  he  did  through  preceding 
centuries. 

Meanwhile  for  the  mere  historian  to  object  when  others, 
chiefiy  non-historians,  seek,  in  the  sacred  name  of  science,  to 
apply  their  methods  to  a  subject-matter  which  he  has  long 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  lamentably  unscientific,  would  be  at 
once  arrogant  and  futile.  But  without  claiming  the  privilege 
of  such  folly,  he  may  perhaps  justly  ask,  he  may  even  be 
generously  allowed,  to  determine  for  himself  what  sort  of 
results  he,  as  a  historian,  will  aim  to  achieve.  And  in  so  far 
as  the  methods  of  natural  science  may  be  incapable  of  reach- 
ing that  sort  of  results,  he  may,  for  his  part,  abstain  from  em- 
ploying them,  not  worrying  himself  undxQy  about  the  pains 
and  penalties  that  shall  in  consequence  be  denounced  upon 
him.  If,  by  the  use  of  scientific  laws,  results  superior  to  his 
shall  be  produced,  recognition  will  surely  reward  the  achieve- 
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ment,  and  the  mere  historian  will  not  be  the  last,  let  us  hope, 
to  acknowledge  the  new  day.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  must 
take  history  as  precedent  and  practice  have  shaped  it,  histor- 
ians as  in  consequence  they  are.  The  serviceability  of  the 
statistical  method  for  the  past  and  present  purpose  of  such 
persons  is  the  subject  of  our  immediate  enquiry. 

The  majority  of  intelligent  historians  (if  any  historians  may 
be  allowed  to  be  intelligent)  would  agree,  I  fancy,  that  the 
statistical  method,  being  a  specific  type  of  the  method  of  nat- 
ural science,  is  not  their  proper  method  and  cannot  become 
their  principal  tool.  For  the  ultimate  units  with  which  the 
historian  deals  are  not  atoms,  or  any  sort  of  instrumental 
abstractions,  whose  individual  differences,  if  any  exist,  may  be 
ignored,  but  they  are  men  and  the  deeds  of  men.  All  social 
phenomena  are  at  bottom  human  deeds,  with  qualitative  differ- 
^ces,  each  from  each.  These  it  is  the  characteristic  business 
of  the  historian  to  study.  Men  and  the  differing  deeds  of  men, 
as  they  present  themselves  for  historical  contemplation,  seem 
to  him  too  complex  and  too  variously  conditioned  to  be  sub- 
jected .to  the  concept  of  general  law,  as  the  natural  sciences 
derive  that  concept  from  the  observation  of  phenomena 
asBomed  to  be  uniform.  He,  for  his  part,can  seldom  find,  and 
may  never  assume,  that  his  observation  of  one  man  is  as  signi- 
ficant as  his  observation  of  another.  He  must  rather  assume 
the  existence  among  men  and  their  acts  of  those  qualitative 
differences  which  are  a  fundamental  fact  of  all  organic  life. 
This  involves  him  in  no  quarrel  with  science.  Science  too 
freely  confesses  the  qualitative  differences  of  individuals. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  science  they  are  overlooked  because 
they  are  of  negligible  importance.  For  the  purposes  of  his- 
tory, however,  their  importance  is  often  the  greatest. 

Let  me  illustrate.  On  the  first  day  of  November  in  the  year 
1700  there  died  of  some  obscure  fever  at  his  sumptuous  dom- 
icile in  Madrid  a  married  Spaniard  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  whose  entire  adult  life  had  been  passed  in  public  office. 
These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  data  that  a  Eorosi  would  need  to 
locate  the  deceased  in  that  social  group  which  should  give  full 
weight  to  the  statistical  significance  of  his  death.  A  Banke 
notes,  however,  that  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bewitched, 
neither  entirely  king  nor  completely  imbecile,  brought  on  the 
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War  of  the  Spanish  Sueeession,  and  that  his  reluctance  to 
make  a  will  betimes  gave  opportunity  for  intrigues  which 
affected  the  European  balance  of  power  for  a  century  there- 
after. 

The  historian,  then,  cannot  rely  upon  the  statistical  method, 
or  upon  any  similar  method,  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
significance  of  a  q>ecific  event.  No  more  can  he,  by  the  use 
of  statistical  laws,  or  by  any  other  method  of  prognosis,  under- 
take to  tell  what  specific  incidents  of  historical  interest  must 
happen.  If  prediction  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  science, 
the  historian  must  confess  with  humility,  but  let  us  hope  also 
with  tranquility,  that  he  is  not  a  scientific  man.  His  method 
of  explanation  is  a  retrogressive  analysis.  Diagnosis,  not 
prognosis  is  his  art.  As  the  physician  applies  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience to  specific  cases,  not  to  categories,  and  is  satisfied  to 
determine  what  ailment  produced  the  symptoms  that  he  finds 
in  his  present  patient,  leaving  the  question  quite  open  whether 
certain  similar  symptoms,  in  a  patient  of  a  different  tempera- 
ment, are  due  to  the  same  or  different  disease,  so  the  historian 
seeks  to  explain  his  events  one  by  one,  each  as  an  individual 
case  for  itself.  Laws,  deduced  by  inference  from  other  cases, 
are  for  him  never  demonstrative,  but  at  most  hueristic.  They 
may  serve  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  probable  cause  but  he  will 
not  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  real  cause  until  he  has  examined 
it  individually.  In  this  the  method  of  history  differs  radically 
from  the  method  of  statistics.  The  method  of  statistics  is,  by 
consequence,  only  of  indirect  service  to  the  historian. 

May  I  sum  up  my  conclusions  so  far  by  rewriting  a  state- 
ment of  a  former  President  of  this  Association  f  ' '  The  student 
of  social  science,"  said  Colonel  Wright,*  "uses  the  results  of 
statistical  enquiry  because  he  recognizes  with  the  German 
Schlossert  that  'statistics  is  history  ever  advancing,'  and  that 
if  he  wishes  to  .  .  .  keep  himself  fully  and  thoroughly 
informed  of  progress  in  every  direction,  he  must  use  the  statis- 
tical or  historical  method.*'  The  position  which  I  have  tried 
to  present  this  morning  would  be  better  expressed  by  saying 
instead:     The  historian,  as  a  student  of  social  phenomena, 

^Practical  Sociology.    5th  ed.    1904.    P.  8. 

frhis  appwent  confosioQ  between  Friedrieh  Christoph  SehlooBer,  the  historian  (1776-1861),  and  Ancnat 
Ludwig  Sehloeier,  the  statistician  (1735-1809),  appears  in  Edwards's  address.  Wright  may  have  taken  it 
ffom  him. 
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uses  the  results  of  statistical  enquiry  whenever  they  appear  to 
be  to  his  purpose,  just  as  he  might  use  the  results  of  any  other 
Kienoe ;  for  he  recognizes  that  if  he  wishes  fully  and  thoroughly 
to  understand  past  progress  in  every  direction,  he  must  take  all 
knowledge  to  be  his  province.  But  in  using  the  results  of 
statistical  enquiry,  he  employs  the  historical  and  not  the  statis- 
tieal  method. 

While,  however,  the  historian  uses  statistics  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  uses  the  facts  and  theories  of  other  sciences,  the 
drcumstance  that  the  historical  and  the  statistical  methods 
both  find  their  most  fruitful  application  in  the  social  field, 
enables  the  statistician  to  furnish  historical  data  in  a  measure 
far  more  ample  than  will,  say,  the  astronomer,  or  the  chemist, 
or  the  embiyologist.  How  frequently  the  historian  shall  find 
statistics  among  his  sources  will  depend  upon  the  direction  to 
be  taken  by  future  applications  of  the  statistical  method  on  the 
me  hand,  and  of  the  historical  method  on  the  other. 

If,  for  example.  Professor  Muensterberg,  having  perfected 
bis  machinery  for  measuring  the  physical  reactions  of  individ- 
nals  in  moral  predicaments,  shall  furnish  the  world  some  day, 
with  an  accurate  ethical  calibration  of  the  normal  American 
or  Teuton,  the  future  historian  will  be  greatly  concerned,  I  am 
sore,  to  ascertain  and  to  compare  with  the  type,  the  reaction 
reeord  of  the  fiftieth  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
toith  Emperor  of  Germany.  You  may  regard  the  illustration 
as  fantastic.  But  principles  appear  in  extremes.  What  tech- 
nical or  financial  obstacles  meanwhile  impede  the  collection  of 
such  statistics  as  the  historian  would  like  to  use  is  not  for  him 
to  say;  but  he  may  selfishly  hope  that  the  American  Statistical 
Association  will  presently  succeed  in  overcoming  them  all. 

A  change  or  extension  in  the  subjects  of  history  might  also 
increase  the  availability  of  the  data  of  statistics  as  materials 
for  the  historian.  Freeman,  for  example,  has  declared  that 
^'history  is  past  politics,  politics  is  present  history,"*  and 
Seeley  says  that  ''it  is  with  the  origin  and  development  of 
states  that  history  deals,  "f  Their  dicta  voice  the  fashion  of 
their  day.  Other  times,  other  manners.  In  the  era  of  mili- 
tary feudalism,  historians  wrote  chronicles  of  camp  and  court. 

*KA.Tneaun.    Lectura  to  American  AwfienceB.    18S2.    P.  20. 
mrJ,n.8eaey.    The  Exfwnaon  of  EnsUnd.     1888.    P.  148. 
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The  Reformation  obliged  intelligent  men  to  become  more  or 
less  theologians,  and  from  Luther  to  Voltaire  ecclesiastical 
history  predominated.  The  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  America  and  France  brought  new  subjects  of  histori- 
cal study  into  vogue.  Not  only  did  Ouizot  and  Hallam  trace 
the  constitutional  development  of  France  and  of  England, 
writing  always  with  an  eye  upon  the  political  situation  in 
which  they  lived,  but  Grote  constructed  a  ponderous  BListory 
of  Greece  in  support  of  the  Victorian  Whigs,  and  Mommsen 
launched  a  learned  History  of  Home  against  Napoleon  the 
Second. 

Observing  thus  how,  with  the  shifting  of  contemporary  inter- 
ests in  the  past,  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  (like 
the  statistical)  to  widely  diverse  subjects,  we  are  prepared  to 
find,  in  our  own  time,  that  the  increasing  pressure  of  social  and 
economic  problems,  into  which,  by  the  help  of  Darwin  and  of 
Marx,  we  seem  to  see  more  deeply  than  our  fathers  could,  must 
in  its  turn  induce  the  application  of  the  old  method  to  the  new 
stuff  of  social  and  economic  history.  And  since  the  subject 
matter  of  statistics  is  lai^ely  social  and  economic,  the  future 
historian,  though  working  still  chiefly  in  the  old  way,  interest- 
ing himself,  among  other  things  in  the  personality  of  a  leader 
of  invention,  a  captain  of  industry,  a  freebooter  among  insur- 
ance companies  and  railways,  or  an  organizer  of  international 
peace,  may  make,  indeed  he  must  make  larger  and  larger  use 
of  the  statistics  that  are  and  of  the  statistics  that  are  to  be. 

Once  more  may  I  illustrate  f  It  was  long  the  habit  of 
American  historians  to  attribute  our  prosperity  in  1789-1792 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1788.  Of  recent  years, 
however,  it  has  been  more  generally  believed  that,  for  reasons 
altogether  independent  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  the 
tide  of  prosperity  was  already  swelling  in  1787,  and  that  the 
Constitution  was  borne  to  ratification  upon  its  rising  crest. 
This  later  view  is,  to  my  mind,  not  only  the  more  probable 
inherently,  but  also  the  better  supported  by  evidence;  and 
much  of  that  evidence  is  statistical.  It  is  here  characteristic, 
and  further  illustrative,  that  the  new  conclusion  was  not  the 
immediate  result  of  any  statistical  enquiry,  but  rather  of  a 
general  judgment,  such  as  historians  are  constantly  ponder- 
ing in  their  own  minds,  and  then  weighing  and  testing  by  all 
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appropriate  means.  In  this  case  the  chief  means  chanced  to 
be  statistical.  And  if,  incidentally,  some  historian,  in  dealing 
with  it,  has  fallen  into  a  trap  such  as  field  errors  in  statistics 
leave  ever  open  for  the  unwary,  and,  for  example,  has  assumed 
to  measure  the  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce  by  the  use  of 
figures  which  register,  in  part  at  least,  merely  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  newspapers  in  recording  the  entries  and  clear- 
ances of  vessels,  that  blunder  proves,  to  my  mind,  not  that  the 
true  method  for  history  is  the  statistical  method,  but  merely 
that  the  historian  needs,  when  using  statistics  as  a  source,  just 
as  he  needs  when  using  a  scarab,  or  book  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, or  a  party  platform  as  a  source,  to  exercise  an  alert  and 
competent  criticism.  However,  the  extent  to  which,  being 
competent,  he  shall  use  statistical  sources,  or  some  other  sort 
of  sources,  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  sort  of  things  with 
which,  as  a  historian,  he  shall  chose  to  deal  by  his  historical 
method. 

It  is  even  conceivable,  to  some  minds,  that  the  vogue  in 
history  may  at  length  alter  so  completely  as  to  eliminate 
Altogether  the  element  of  personal  interest,  and  that  historians 
ivill  some  day  deal  solely  with  the  social  masses  that  statisti- 
cians have  measured.  General  Walker  will  then  appear  more 
of  a  historian,  even,  through  the  footed  columns  of  the  Tenth 
Census  than  through  the  footnotes  and  pages  of  ''The  Second 
Army  Corps,"  and  a  more  enlightened  age  will  find  in  the 
tables  and  diagrams  of  a  municipal  report  greater  historical 
eloquence  than  its  forbears  admired  in  Mich61et.  Possible 
these  things  are :  to  me  they  do  not  seem  probable.  And  it  is 
plain  that  before  they  shall  come  to  pass,  ''history,"  as  a  term 
common  to  all  the  European  languages,  must  have  revolution- 
ized its  accepted  meaning.  Today,  being  no  prophet,  I  have 
endeavored  rather  to  deal  with  it  in  the  meaning  which  it 
seems  yet  to  possess. 

One  more  comment  and  I  am  done.  If  any  one  of  you  is 
disposed  to  feel  that  even  in  their  own  way  historians  have 
made  but  grudging  use  of  statistics,  I  beseech  him  to  reflect, 
first,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  statistics  read — not  intelligently, 
but  at  all — ^and,  second,  how  small  is  the  fraction  of  historical 
time  for  which  statistics  give  any  appreciable  variety  of  infor- 
mation. 
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THE  SERVICE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  STATISTICS 

TO  BIOLOGY.* 

By  Baykond  Pxabl,  Ph.D.,  Biologist,  Maine  Agriculiwral  Experiment 

Station. 


The  key  note  of  anniversary  celebrations  is  traditionally 
the  contemplation  of  the  achievements  of  the  past.  The 
American  Statistical  Association  is  today  celebrating  its  sev- 
enty-fifth birthday.  This  for  an  individual  is  a  very  respecta- 
ble old  age,  even  in  this  day  of  lactic  defenses  against  senility. 
In  the  life  of  a  society,  however,  and  especially  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, seventy-five  years  mark  merely  the  beginning  of  life — 
the  attainment  of  full  youthful  vigor — ^rather  than  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  old  age.  Statistical  science,  which 
has  been  so  ably  promoted  by  this  Association  during  the  years 
of  its  existence,  is  still  a  growing  and  a  developing  science. 
By  the  discovery  of  new  methods  its  power  to  solve  problems 
is  every  day  becoming  greater,  and  every  day  new  problems 
are  being  put  before  the  statistician  for  solution  by  workers 
in  other  fields  of  science.  Only  a  short  time  ago  I  was  told  by 
a  distinguished  biochemist  that  in  his  judgment  many  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  relating  to  the  chemical  physi- 
ology of  the  animal  body  could  only  be  solved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  statistical  methods.  Without  these  methods  but  little 
real  progress  on  certain  of  these  problems  had  been  made. 
Great  as  have  been  the  achievements  of  statistical  science  and 
of  this  Association  in  the  past,  one  may  weU  believe  that  they 
mark  but  the  beginning,  and  will  be  far  surpassed  by  new 
developments  and  applications  of  statistical  methods  of  reason- 
ing, in  fields  now  either  untouched  or  only  just  entered  upon. 

It  is  about  one  of  these  newer  developments  of  statistical 
science  that  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  today.  This  is  the 
application  of  statistical  methods  to  the  problems  of  biology. 
While  relatively  a  new  field,  this  branch  of  science  has  devd- 
oped  very  rapidly  during  recent  years.  It  has  been  given  a 
special  name,  biometry,  and  a  number  of  universities  now  offer 

*  Fftper  reftd  at  the  aeveoty-fif th  amuTenaiy  meeting  of  the  Amerioan  Statiftieal 
Mmb.,  February  14.  1914. 
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eourses  in  the  subject.  A  special  journal — Biometrika — de- 
voted to  this  field  is  now  in  its  ninth  volume.  This  occasion 
loarks,  I  think,  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
this  youngest  of  its  daughter  sciences  by  the  parent  science  of 
statisties.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  assist  at  this  ''coming  out 
party,"  in  which  I  shall  essay  something  like  the  part  usually 
played  by  the  debutante's  frock,  endeavoring  modestly  to  draw 
attention  to  and  set  off  her  inherent  charms  and  graces. 

The  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the  study  of  bio- 
logical problems  other  than  those  of  anthropology  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  work  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Galton. 
Oalton  was  a  bom  statistician.  He  tells  in  his  ''Memories" 
of  the  instinct,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  to  arrange, 
classify  and  collect  statistics  about  all  sorts  of  things.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  deeply  interested  in  problems  of  biology, 
particularly  those  having  to  do  with  inheritance.  His  interest 
in  this  direetion  crystallized  into  definite  activity  at  about  the 
time  when  his  cousin  Charles  Darwin  was  elaborating  his 
theoiy  of  heredity,  which  was  called  pangenesis.  Galton  in- 
stantly realized  that  this  conception  of  the  physiology  of  the 
hereditaiy  process  was  essentially  statistical  in  character,  and 
that  statistical  methods  were  demanded  to  test  and  broaden  it. 
Upon  this  work  he  therefore  embarked  with  the  vigor  and 
ardent  enthusiasm  which  characterized  all  of  his  scientific 
work.  His  results  found  expression  in  a  series  of  memoirs 
and  books  which  have  become  classics  in  biological  science. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  perhaps  "Natural  Inherit- 
anee,"  since  in  it  are  brought  to  a  focus  a  number  of  different 
lines  of  work  which  engaged  Galton 's  thought  and  energy  for 
many  years.  In  this  book  the  attempt  is  made  for  the  first 
time  to  determine,  on  a  statistical  basis,  the  degree  of  resem- 
blance, in  resi>ect  of  bodily,  mental,  and  temperamental  traits 
whidi  obtains  between  relatives  of  different  degrees.  Pre- 
TioQsly  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  measure  precisely  these 
resemblances,  which  were,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation, though  not  of  precise  definition,  to  everyone. 

In  order  to  make  the  desired  analysis  of  this  problem  it  was 
necessary  for  Galton  to  devise  new  methods  of  dealing  with 
statistics.    The  general  mathematical  foundations  of  statis- 
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tical  science  had,  to  be  sure,  been  laid  by  Laplace  and  Qauss, 
and  some  progress  in  the  application  of  these  methods  had 
been  made  by  the  man  usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
modem  statistics,  Quetelet,  who  was  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Association  in  its  early  days.  But  none  of  these  men 
had  dealt  specifically  with  the  measurement  of  what  are  now 
known  as  correlated  variations.  From  Qalton's  point  of  view- 
ing the  problem  of  heredity  such  a  measure  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  He,  therefore,  devised  one.  It  was  not  alt(^ether 
a  perfect  one  but  was  practically  usable,  and  led  very  shortly 
to  the  application,  by  other  hands,  of  an  old  theorem  of 
Bravais,  which  furnished  the  entirely  adequate  measure  which 
Galton  had  sought. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Sir  Francis  Galton  retained  his  inter- 
est in  the  science  of  biometry,  of  which  he  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  been  the  founder.  His  keenness  of  interest  served  in 
great  part  as  the  primal  inspiration  and  stimulus  which  led 
two  other  distinguished  English  workers  to  enter  this  field 
and  begin  to  rear  the  superstructure  on  the  foundation  already 
laid.  I  refer  to  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  of  University  CoUege  and 
the  late  Prof.  W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  whose  untimely  death  took 
from  English  science  one  of  her  most  brilliant  intellects  and 
charming  personalities.  To  Professor  Pearson  belongs  the 
very  great  credit  of  developing  adequate  and  general  mathe- 
matical methods  for  the  analysis  of  biological  statistics.  Sta- 
tistical mathematics  in  the  main  fall  within  the  realm  of  the 
calculus  of  probability.  The  foundations  of  that  calculus  were 
laid  by  Laplace  and  Gauss,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
Since  their  day  the  most  notable  fundamental  advance  in  the 
mathematical  theory  of  probability  has,  in  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, been  due  to  the  genius  of  Karl  Pearson.  Until  he  began 
his  work  all  statisticians,  astronomers,  and  physicists  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  theory  of  probability,  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  statistics  or  that  of  the  theory  of  errors  of  obser- 
vation, had  been  content  to  use  the  so-called  ^^ normal"  curve 
of  errors  to  describe  the  distribution  of  chance  determined 
events.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  curve  is  that  it  is 
symmetrical.  According  to  it  events  above  the  mean  are  as 
likely  to  happen  as  events  below  the  mean.     Observed  statis- 
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ties  of  natural  phenomena  were  f ound,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  give  in  many  cases  asymmetrical  distributions.  Indeed, 
wme  of  the  very  examples  used  in  the  text-books  to  illustrate 
the  normal  curve  do  not  accord  with  it  when  tested  by  an 
ftceurate  measure  of  goodness  of  fit  (for  which  extremely  val- 
TUkble  instrument  of  statistical  research  we  are  again  indebted 
to  Pearson).  That  convenient  scape-goat  ''chance"  was  ap- 
pealed to,  however,  to  account  for  the  discrepancies.  Starting 
from  the  sound  position  that  the  facts  of  nature  are  of  more 
importance  than  any  theory,  even  though  it  be  one  beautiful 
enough  to  excite  worship,*  Pearson  in  three  classic  memoirs, 
in  the  series  of  ''Mathematical  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Evolution,"  developed  a  theory  of  skew  frequency  curves,  and 
skew  correlation,  which  took  account  of  the  asymmetry  so 
frequently  seen  in  chance  determined  phenomena.  This  sys- 
tem of  skew  frequency  curves  has  had  the  test  now  of  nearly 
twenty  years'  usage.  Every  attempt  at  destructive  criticism 
which  has  been  aimed  against  it  has  failed.  None  of  the 
substitutes,  some  of  which  have  been  proposed  by  very  eminent 
mathematicians,  have  showu  any  approach  to  the  generality 
and  elegance  of  these  curves. 

Few  biologists  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent 
to  which  biometry  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Karl  Pearson.  If,  as 
has  been  maintained,  every  real  advance  in  science  depends 
upon  the  discovery  and  perfection  of  a  new  technique,  then, 
for  whatever  advance  in  biology  may  come  through  biometry, 
the  debt  to  that  distinguished  investigator  will  be  large  for 
many  years  to  come. 

With  so  much  by  way  of  historical  orientation  we  may  now 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  concrete  results  which 
the  biometrical  method  of  attacking  biological  problems  has 
yielded.  Here,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
and  outstanding  points  can  be  touched  upon.  Anything  like 
a  complete  review  of  the  pertinent  literature  is  clearly  out  of 
the  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statistical  method  is 
Hterally  coming  to  permeate  all  fields  of  biological  research. 
Starting,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  application  to  the  problems 
of  heredity,  biometric  methods  first  were  taken  into  other 
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phases  of  the  evolution  problem,  as,  for  example,  variatiaa 
simple  and  correlated,  natural  selection,  homogamy,  etc. 
From  these  fields  to  comparative  anatomy  and  taxonomy  was 
an  easy  step.  The  whole  field  of  experimental  embryolo^ 
and  Enttoicklungsmechanik  clearly  offered  splendid  opportu- 
nities for  the  biological  statistician  to  bring  his  new  technique 
into  operation,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  realize.  In  the  field 
of  animal  behavior  and  comparative  pi^chology  statistical 
methods  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  investigator's 
armamentarium,  doubtless  the  more  readily  because  of  the 
considerable  development  of  Psychaphysik  in  the  domain  of 
human  psychology.  Finally,  and  most  recently,  biometric 
methods  are  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  cytology. 

Out  of  such  a  wealth  of  material  it  is  difficult  to  single  par- 
ticular researches  for  special  mention.  Instead  let  us  try  to 
examine  in  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  results  of  biometry  in  certain  broad  general  lines. 
Foremost  stands  the  subject  of  h^edity.  Here  a  curiously 
complicated  condition  of  affairs  has  existed.  At  just  the  time 
(1900)  when  biometric  researches  in  this  field  were  being  most 
actively  prosecuted  by  Pearson  and  his  co-workers  came  the 
rediscovery  of  the  work  of  Gregor  Mendel,  and  the  laws  of 
inheritance  which  that  work  established.  It  was  at  once  per- 
ceived that  these  results  gave  a  fundamentally  new  concep- 
tion of  the  physiology  of  the  hereditary  process.  This  was, 
in  certain  respects,  completely  at  variance  with  the  concept 
of  heredity  developed  by  Darwin  and  Galton,  which  had 
furnished  the  leading  idea  in  the  investigations  of  Pearson. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  this 
field,  the  newer  Mendelian  principles  rendered  the  older  meth- 
ods of  research  essentially  futile.  It  appeared  that  they  were 
not  adapted  to  get  at  the  real  kernel  of  the  problem.  This 
opinion  has  gained  strength  with  the  passing  of  time.  It  led, 
however,  to  the  premature  and  unfortunate  conclusion  that, 
because  biometric  methods  as  applied  to  the  problem  of  hered- 
ity in  one  particular  case  and  one  particular  way  did  not 
lead  to  fruitful  results,  therefore  these  methods  were  of  no 
use  under  any  circumstances  in  deaUng  with  this  problem. 
Happily  this  view  found  an  immediate  corrective  in  the 
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inyestigations  of  the  distinguished  Danish  botanist,  Prof.  W. 
Johannsen.  His  ^^Elemente  der  exakten  Erblichheitslehre/' 
of  which  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  is  just  off  the 
press,  gave  a  clear  demonstration  that  biometric  methods, 
when  goided  by  sound  biological  ideas,  were  not  only  a  great 
aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  of  heredity,  but  were 
in  fact  essentials.  These  methods  enabled  Johannsen  to  dem- 
onstrate with  convincing  clearness  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  phenotypic  and  genotypic  variations;  those,  on  the 
(me  hand,  which  have  to  do  solely  with  the  soma  and  not  at 
all  with  inheritance,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
inherited.  This  is  a  most  fundamental  concept,  upon  which 
all  modem  progress  in  the  study  of  this  great  problem  is  based. 
Furthermore  by  the  aid  of  biometric  methods  Johannsen  was 
able  to  show  the  real  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  selec- 
tion, artificial  and  natural.  These  results  mark  a  real  debt 
of  biology  to  statistics. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  biological 
problems  in  the  field  of  Bniwicklungsmechanik  stands  second 
in  importance  only  to  those  in  the  ^  fields  of  evolution  and 
horedity.  Biometry  has  furnished  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
experimental  method  in  the  analysis  of  many  problems  of 
morphogenesis.  In  particular  attention  should  be  called  to 
atadies  on  growth,  and  also  to  studies  on  the  general  tectonic 
of  the  organism.  By  the  application  of  appropriate  biometric 
methods  two  fundamental  laws  of  growth  of  wide  generality 
in  both  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  have  been  estaiblished. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  absolute  growth  increments,  and 
states  that  as  an  organism  increases  in  size  the  absolute  in- 
erement  per  unit  of  time  becomes  progressively  smaller,  in 
aeeordance  with  a  logarithmic  curve.  In  other  words,  the  size 
which  an  organism  has  attained,  after  having  grown  a  given 
time,  is  a  logarithmic  function,  simple  or  complex  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  time  that  it  has  been  growing.  The  second  law 
of  growth,  which,  like  the  first,  appears  to  be  of  wide  gener- 
ality, relates  to  the  variability  of  the  growing  organisms,  and 
states  that  relative  variability  tends  to  decrease  progressively 
as  growth  continues.    The  problem  of  growth  has  been  par- 
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ticularly  studied  from  the  biometrical  standpoint,  for  some 
years  past,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Donaldson  and  Dr.  Shinkishi  Hatai» 
of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  using  chiefly  the  white 
rat  as  material  for  investigation.  The  pioneer  researches  in 
thiff  field  were  those  of  Prof.  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot  of  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  on  guinea  pigs.  Other  workers  have 
studied  with  similar  results  the  same  problem  in  a  number  of 
plants. 

Directly  connected  with  the  studies  on  growth  has  been  the 
quantitative  investigation  of  the  principles  of  morphological 
organization.  This  I  have  referred  to  above  as  the  problem 
of  the  general  tectonic  of  the  living  body.  This  problem  is  one 
which  has  by  no  means  as  yet  received  the  attention  which  is 
its  due.  It  is  one  on  which  little  real  progress  can  be  made 
except  by  the  use  of  biometric  methods. 

Turning  again  to  the  general  field  of  organic  evolution  a 
very  important  result  of  the  statistical  method  has  been  the 
proof  which  it  has  given  of  the  existence  of  assortative 
mating  in  the  breeding  of  animals  under  natural  conditions^ 
and  the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  this  assortative  mating 
or  homogamy  in  particuliu:  cases.  The  significance  of  hom(^- 
amy  as  a  vera  cat^a  of  evolution  was  first  adequately  empha- 
sized by  the  post-Darwinians,  and  particularly  by  Bomanes, 
He  pointed  out  that:  '^Isolation  takes  rank  with  Heredity 
and  Variability  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  organic  evolution.  For,  if  these  other  two  principles  be 
granted,  the  whole  theory  of  descent  resolves  itself  into  an  in- 
quiry touching  the  causes,  forms  and  degrees  of  Homogamy.'^ 
When  this  was  written  (1897)  there  was  practically  no  defi- 
nite and  precise  knowledge  in  even  a  single  instance  "touching 
the  causes,  forms  and  degrees  of  Homogamy."  Since  that 
time,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  biometric  methods  to 
this  problem,  the  degree  of  homogamy  has  been  precisely 
measured  in  a  number  of  cases,  in  some  of  which  even  its 
existence  was  not  before  suspected.  Pearson  and  his  co-work- 
ers have  studied  assortative  mating  in  man.  They  have  been 
able  to  show  that  for  a  wide  variety  of  characters  there  is  a 
definite  and  statistically  significant  degree  of  resemblance 
between  husband  and  wife.    Gtoing  to  the  other  end  of  the 
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eydationary  scale  it  has  been  conclusively  and  independently 
demonstrated  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Jennings  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  the  present  speaker,  that  in  the  conjugation  of 
Paramedum  there  is  a  high  degree  of  assortative  mating;  ''like 
pairs  with  like"  to  a  marked  degree.  A  rich  harvest  awaits 
further  tilling  of  this  field.  Clear  as  is  the  significance  of 
homogamy  as  a  factor  in  evolution  when  viewed  from  the  older 
standpoint  emphasized  by  Bomanes,  the  whole  matter  gains 
added  significance  in  the  light  of  the  newer  studies  of  heredity. 
The  important  investigations  of  Prof.  B.  M.  Bast  of  Harvard 
University  on  heterozygosis  clearly  indicate,  as  a  collateral 
ksae,  the  significance  of  studying  the  degree  of  assortative 
mating  which  occurs  in  the  reproduction  of  wild  forms,  for  ho- 
mogamy  tends  automatically  to  produce  homozygosis.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  are  not  likely  to  gain  any  adequate  conception 
or  measure  of  the  significance  of  heterozygosis  as  a  factor  in 
organic  evolution  until  we  have  in  hand  tiie  results  of  more 
extended  investigations  than  have  yet  been  made  regarding 
Hie  frequency  of  occurrence  and  degree  of  assortative  mating 
in  nature. 

We  may  now  turn  in  conclusion  to  the  more  general  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  relation  of  statistical  sdence  to 
biology.  As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  ''the  real  purpose 
of  biometry  is  the  general  quantification  of  biology.  Its  fun- 
damental viewpoint  is  that  without  a  study  of  the  quantita- 
tive relations  of  biological  phenomena  in  the  widest  sense  it 
win  never  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  fuU  and  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  those  phenomena.  This  viewpoint  insists  that  a 
description  which  says  nothing  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
thing  described  is  not  complete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lacks  an 
element  of  primary  importance.  It  insists,  also,  that  an  ex- 
periment which  takes  no  account  of  the  probable  error  of  the 
results  reached  is  inadequate  and  as  likely  as  not  to  lead  to 
incorrect  conclusions." 

Statistical  science  has  brought  to  biology  three  fundamen- 
tally important  things  which  it  had  previously  lacked.  These 
are:  first,  a  method  of  describing  a  group  of  individuals  in 
terms,  iiot  of  its  component  individuals,  but  in  terms  of  its 
(the  group 's)  own  attributes  and  qualities ;  second,  the  con- 
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cept  of  ''probable  error/'  which  makes  possible  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  accuracy  of  a  series  of  observations;  and  third, 
a  method  of  measuring  the  degree  of  association  or  correlation 
between  the  variations  in  a  series  of  characters  or  events. 
Time  is  lacking  to  develop  each  of  these  points,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  for  they  have  been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere. 

In  what  has  preceded  I  have  tried  to  show  that  by  turning 
to  statistical  science  for  aid  the  biologist  has  greatly  aug- 
mented his  powers  of  analysis  in  the  domain  of  his  own  par- 
ticular problems.  While  the  branch  of  science,  which  has  been 
called  into  being  by  this  coalition,  is  yet  too  young  to  have 
shown  its  full  capabilities,  yet  I  think  its  achievements  have 
been  sufficient  in  quality  and  amount  to  justify  the  belief  that 
its  position  is  secure  and  its  promise  bright.  Biometry  seems 
destined  to  become  a  permanent  and  important  branch,  at 
once  of  biological  investigation  and  of  statistical  inquiry. 
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Department  of  Health. 


The  effective  presentation  of  statistics  in  a  public  educa- 
tional exhibit  is  fraught  with  great  danger  if  the  statistican 
exhibitor  does  not  put  himself  in  the  public's  place  and 
design  his  exhibit  from  their  standpoint  rather  than  from 
his  own.    In    fact,    in   more   than    one    exhibit    addressed 
to  the  poor  of  our  cities  and  largely  attended  by  them,  statis- 
tics of  a  very  complicated  nature  have  been  shown  in  an 
equally  complicated  manner;  and  although  they,  no  doubti 
occasioned  curiosity  and  remark  because  of  numerous  brightly 
colored  lines,  they  gave  no  instruction.    The  exhibitor  should 
first  of  all  study  the  viewpoint  of  the  audience  to  be  addressed. 
He  must  understand  the  mind  of  the  public. 

For  an  exhibit  of  statistical  material,  as  for  any  exhibiti 
the  preliminary  plan  should  center  around  some  real  reason 
for  the  exhibit.  This  should  be  evident  throughout  the  entire 
exhibit  and  should  join  the  parts  into  one  continuous  whole. 
There  should  be  a  beginning,  a  climax,  where  a  certain  big 
idea  should  stand  out,  and  an  end. 

The  end  of  the  exhibit  should  be  as  interesting  as  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  climax,  or  the  one  thing  emphasized  above  all 
others,  should  be  so  compelling  that  everyone  who  enters  the 
exhibition  wiU  pass  out  with  it  in  mind. 

Preliminaiy  plans  of  exhibits  are  usually  good  because  it  is 
much  easier  to  outline  an  exhibit  on  paper  than  to  transpose 
the  same  outline  into  exhibitable  form.    A  recent  exhibition 
had  one  of  the  best  preliminary  plans  I  have  ever  seen.    It 
was  orderly,  in  sequence,  and  complete,  but  the  exhibit  installed 
was  just  the  reverse.    In  transposing  from  the  written  out- 
line to  the  actual  presentation  and  arrangement,  someone  had 
felled.     The  failure  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  lack  of  a  good 
detailed  working  plan  around  which  the  exhibit  is  actually 

built. 
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An  excellent  way  to  fleeTftrBJWKTas  it  will  be  when  in- 
stalled is  to  work  what  may  be  called  preUminary  filling  cards 
on  which  every  chart,  placard,  poster,  etc.  is  described  or  dupli- 
cated, and  indexed  under  its  appropriate  division.  Nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance  and  every  word  and  scheme  of  pres- 
entation should  be  under  inspection  and  subject  to  revision 
as  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit  progresses.  A  final  index  of 
the  material  may  be  made  when  all  the  material  is  in  and 
arranged.  If  this  final  index  is  made  in  duplicate,  a  good 
part  of  it  may  be  used  as  a  copy  by  the  letterer  or  draftsman. 

For  a  public  educational  exhibit,  statistical  information 
should  be  presented  in  the  simplest  possible  manner.  I  have 
seen  exhibits  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  poor  public 
was  apparently  never  considered  although  the  exhibits  were 
avowedly  made  for  them.  Few  people  will  bother  to  read 
many  curves  or  to  study  out  intricate  charts.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  public  will  read  or  study 
is  to  scan  the  advertising  pages  of  our  good  monthly  maga- 
zines. The  advertising  man  knows  better  than  anyone  else 
today  just  how  much  the  public  will  read  before  the  page  is 
turned  for  something  more  interesting.  He  also  knows  what 
will  attract  and  how  to  make  it  attractive.  A  telling  adver- 
tisement does  not  require  intensive  study.  It  is  prepared  to 
compel  attention  and  to  force  a  certain  idea  upon  the  observer. 

An  exhibit  should  be  entertaining.  No  matter  how  valu- 
able the  material  presented  is,  if  it  is  not  entertaining,  the 
points  are  lost.  The  motive  back  of  an  exhibit  may  be  as 
serious  as  possible  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  general 
public  attends  exhibits  not  to  study  but  to  be  amused.  The 
pill  must  be  coated  and  the  most  clever  exhibitor  is  he  who 
does  this  best. 

Simplicity  and  brevity  are  the  keynotes  of  the  successful 
exhibit.  One  should  have  much  to  select  from  but  should 
select  little.  Too  many  exhibits  have  lost  in  effect  by  the 
quantity  of  material  used.  This  is  caused  by  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  larger  the  exhibit  the  more  successful  it  is. 

Variety  of  display  is  far  more  important  than  variety  of 
material.  Poor  material  well  displayed  wiU  teach  more  than 
the  best  ideas  presented  in  a  monotonous  and  unattractive 
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form.  An  exhibitor  must  have  many  methods  of  presentation. 
Unifonnity  of  method  is  deadly.  Everything  in  an  exhibit 
should  be  designed  in  competition  with  the  rest  and  every- 
thing shonld  hit  out  and  attract  the  observer. 

An  exhibit  should  be  planned  to  show  only  the  basic  or 
prmdpal  points  of  the  subject.  One  should  not  try  to  present 
all  the  arguments.  A  successful  exhibit  should  be  suggestive 
of  the  subject  rather  than  complete.  The  main  idea  of  an 
exhibit  should  be  to  make  people  think  and  to  arouse  interest 
for  further  study  of  the  subjects  presented.  The  ideas  ex- 
pressed should  connote  others.  Detailed  information  may  be 
exhibited  in  small  form  as  in  wall  cabinets  or  albums  which 
those  interested  may  study  but  which  the  hurried  or  dis- 
interested observer  can  pass  by.  Many  exhibits  are  filled  with 
ineonsequential  detail'from  the  midst  of  which  the  vital  points 
have  a  hard  task  to  make  themselves  known.  If  an  idea  can- 
not be  expressed  ia  twenty  words,  it  should  be  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  and  be  given  publicity  that  way. 

Then  again,  big  ideas  are  often  too  feebly  expressed.  Vig- 
orous, terse  expressions  combined  with  size  will  put  an  idea 
to  the  forefront.  A  minute  chart  will  not  be  noticed  no 
matter  how  valuable  it  is.  The  size  and  arrangement  of  an 
idea  to  be  expressed  must  be  designed  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding exhibits. 

The  exhibit  should  have  high  lights  or  points  of  attraction. 
A  certain  uniformity  of  installation  is  desirable  such  as  back- 
grounds and  framing  but  variety  of  display  is  absolutely 
neeessary.  Moving  exhibits  attract  more  than  anything  else. 
Bright  colors  also  invite  attention  and  lend  an  attractiveness 
to  an  exhibit.  White  lettering  on  gray  or  black  is  hard  on  the 
eyes  and  not  nearly  as  attractive  as  black  letters  on  a  gray  or 
light  bujf  back-ground.  Roman  or  else  block  letters  are  the 
most  readable.  It  is  easier  to  read  words  composed  of  caps 
and  lower  case  letters  than  words  of  all  caps.  The  size  of 
lettering  must  also  be  carefully  considered  and  no  letters 
should  be  used  which  cannot  be  easily  read  at  least  twenty 
feet  away. 

The  statistician  should  not  confine  his  means  of  expression 
to  eharts.    Although  graphic  in  form,  if  made  for  public 
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exhibitioii,  they  will  usually  be  found  too  complicated,  and  a 
row  of  charts  will  drive  most  visitors  away.  This  may  be  sad 
news  for  statisticians  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  Only  the 
very  simplest  curves  should  be  use  and  these  sparingly.  One 
comparison  on  a  chart  is  all  that  should  be  shown  as  more  con- 
fuse. It  must  be  remembered  that  most  people  read  very  few 
statistics  in  their  day's  work.  If  they  can  understand  them, 
they  find  them  too  wearisome  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
them  very  long  in  an  exhibit.  Where  there  are  simpler  things 
to  look  at  they  go  to  them. 

Comparisons  by  means  of  lines,  either  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular, are  easily  grasped  although,  as  mentioned,  there 
should  be  only  one  point  to  be  brought  home.  The  compari- 
sons should  be  plainly  made  and  no  complicated  ''keys"  or 
i^stems  of  notation  used. 

Maps  used  to  illustrate  the  geographical  distribution  of 
statistics  should  be  utilized  as  sparingly  as  charts.  In  fact 
any  one  method  of  display  cannot  be  employed  very  many 
times  in  an  exhibit  if  the  attractive  value  of  it  is  to  be  retained. 
Where  a  map  is  used,  it  should  be  drawn  so  that  everything 
is  eliminated  except  the  geographical  data,  such  as  bounda- 
ries and  cities,  necessary  to  present  the  facts  or  comparison. 
ShowiDg  statistics  in  a  concrete  form  such  as  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  is  an  old  and  interesting  method.  Everyone  re- 
members the  exhibit  of  the  number  of  tickets  annually  sold  at 
subway  stations,  first  shown  at  the  New  York  Budget  Exhibit. 
A  map  several  feet  long  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was  used 
from  which  at  the  designated  stations  colored  sticks  of  pro- 
portionate heights  were  placed. 

To  translate  statistics  into  cartoons  or  posters  is  a  popular 
and  valuable  method  to  bring  home  necessary  iivformation. 
For  instance,  one  cartoon  seen  recently  pictured  a  waterfall, 
the  flow  of  water  illustrating  the  enormous  infant  mortality, 
which  when  compared  to  the  number  bom  (contents  of  the 
reservoir)  was  extremely  effective.  The  figures  and  percents 
were  lettered  in  their  respective  places  and  the  whole  taught 
a  lesson  which  no  amount  of  unaided  statistics  could  have 
done.    When  comparisons  are  made,  appeals  to  past  experi- 
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ences  of  the  observer  should  be  made;  that  is  by  the  use  of 
homely  illustrations. 

A  strikiiig  method  of  ''coating  the  pill''  is  to  combine  sta- 
tistics with  a  few  words  of  text.  These  figures  should  be 
round  numbers  wherever  possible  as  they  are  more  easily  and 
quickly  read.  Most  persons  mentally  reduce  a  large  number 
to  its  nearest  thousands  or  hundreds  as  the  case  may  be.  For 
the  same  reason,  unless  the  number  or  percent  is  very  small, 
not  more  than  two  decimal  places  should  be  used  and  prefer- 
ably none  at  all.  Cents  should  be  left  out  of  items  whenever 
possible  as  they  serve  only  to  confuse. 

In  an  exhibit  where  one  idea  or  item  is  considered  many 
times,  a  helpful  way  is  to  always  put  the  figures  or  qymbol 
in  a  distinctive  color.  This  will  aid  the  observer  to  recognize 
the  figure  at  once  and  it  will  also  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  his  interest. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OP  MARRIAGE  ON  THE  DEATH- 

RATE  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

By  Geobob  I.  Bliss,  A  B.,  AA«  A 


Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  in  his  sixth  annual  report  to  the 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  submitted  some  very 
interesting  tables  as  to  the  influence  of  marriage  on  the  health 
of  men  and  women.  His  study  was  based  on  the  population 
and  deaths  of  New  York  state  outside  of  greater  New  York 
and  Buffalo  for  1909-1911.  Prof.  Willcox  showed  that  the 
death-rate  of  husbands  is  much  lower  than  that  of  bachelors  at 
each  age  group,  except  80  and  over ;  and  that  at  the  ages  from 
30-49  the  death-rate  of  the  former  is  less  than  one  half  of 
that  of  the  latter.  He  likewise  showed  that  the  death-rate  of 
married  women  is  lower  than  that  of  spinsters  at  each  decen- 
nial age  group,  excepting  20-29,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  table : 

TABLE  I. 

POPULATION.  DEATHS  AND  DEATH-RATES  CLASSIFIED  BT  SEX,  AGE.  AND  MABTTAL 
CONDITION.  NEW  TORE  STATE  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT  AND  BUFFALO). 

(ATenfB  of  1909.  1910. 1911.) 

MALE. 


AfeBBriod. 

Suwitt. 

Mttiiad. 

Pbpulatioii. 

Dettlv. 

DeatlHSte. 

PtomfaitioiL 

DoitlM. 

D^tiMO.. 

20-89 

281.685 

76.614 

87.172 

21.142 

9.881 

8.780 

764 

1.682 
966 
724 
607 
604 
881 
164 

6.6 
12.9 
19.6 
28.7 
51.0 
101.4 
204.2 

128.389 

229.128 

196^466 

144.9ra 

98.678 

40.015 

6.184 

588 

1.844 
1356 
2.466 
3.151 
2.910 
1.258 

4.2 

80-89 

5.0 

40-i9 

0.5 

fiO-60 

17.0 

flO-00 

81.0 

70-70 

72.7 

80  and  ofw 

206.1 
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TABLE  n. 
FEMALE. 


AfeFlBriod. 

a^nf^. 

liairi«L 

RvulitioB. 

DMtbi. 

DeitlHBte. 

FbpabtioiL 

Deaths. 

Deatiwate. 

20-28 

iiiiiii 

684 
406 

867 
886 

448 
462 
206 

4.7 
7.4 
10.0 
10.0 
87.1 
82.2 
270.8 

176J»3 

227.478 

187.047 

124.678 

68.781 

21.112 

1.848 

1.006 
1.428 
1.636 
1.803 
1.083 
1.206 
360 

5.7 

80-39 

6.3 

40^ 

8.2 

60-60 

14.4 

60-« 

28.1 

10-19 

80  nd  over 

61.4 
104.8 

The  results  were  so  startling  that  they  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  comment  in  the  daily  papers,  and  merit  further  investiga- 
tion. But  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  reliable  statistics  on  this 
study  in  the  United  States  I  resorted  to  the  well-known  letters 
of  Dr.  James  Stark  to  the  Begistrar-Qeneral  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in  Scotland,  and  found  very  interesting  tables 
on  this  subject. 

I  therefore  submit  the  following  table  showing  the  popula- 
tion and  deaths  of  married  and  unmarried  men  at  each  quin- 
quennial age  group  and  the  death-rate  per  1,000  living : 

Fbom  the  Ninth  Detailed  Report  (1863). 

TABLE  m. 
BiARRISD  AND  UKMARRIBD  MEK  IK  SCOTLAND. 


Mtimd. 

Unmarried. 

NmnlMr 
Iivii«. 

XJeSSk 

DeatbMte. 

NmniMr 
Living. 

Deatlw. 

Death-nte. 

20-25 

22.046 
64.221 
66.168 
63368 

62.646 

64.606 

40J{01 

38.006 

86.080 

22.021 

16.020 

0.716 

6.477 

1.706 

440 

103 

28 

137 

460 

600 

690 

782 

860 

880 

020 

1.216 

1.134 

1.201 

1.136 

063 

488 

187 

40 

16 

6.0 

8.7 

0.1 

10.8 

12.6 

16.0 

17.7 

24.4 

88.0 

61.6 

80.6 

116.8 

174.0 

286.7 

306.1 

388.4 

636.7 

106.687 

48.618 

26.062 

16.867 

12.311 

8.824 

7.636 

6.660 

6.242 

2.848 

2.021 

1.081 

613 

161 

60 

6 

8 

1.261 
666 
383 
263 
208 
170 
206 
142 
227 
166 
206 
167 
101 
32 
21 
3 

11.7 

VHO 

13  7 

30-46 

14.8' 

86-40 

16.0 

40^ 

16.0 

46-60 

20  3 

60-66 

26  8 

66-60 

25  6 

60^ 

43  3 

66-70 

64  8 

70-76 

101  4 

76-80 

146  4 

80-86 

106  0 

89-00 

211.0 

00-06 

420  0 

06-100 

100  aad  abov«. .  . 

600.0 

AllagM 

608.876 

11.766 

28.4 

1   243.260 

4.180 

17.2 
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The  first  striking  fact  which  this  table  reveals  is  that  the 
death-rate  of  the  bachelors  was  double  that  of  the  mar- 
ried men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25.  As  its  persons  be- 
came older,  this  excessive  difference  in  the  death-rates  oi  the 
married  and  unmarried  decreased  slowly  and  r^ularly,  show- 
ing the  difference  in  favor  of  the  married  men  at  every  period 
of  life.  It  is  thus  proved  that  the  state  of  bachelorhood  is 
more  destructive  to  life  than  the  most  unwholesome  trades. 
When  we  come  to  the  total  death-rate  at  aU  ages,  however,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  general  death-rate  among  mar- 
ried men  is  very  much  higher  than  that  among  single  men ;  so 
that,  while  only  1,723  bachelors  died  during  the  year  out  of 
every  100,000  bachelors,  2,338  married  men  died  out  of  a  like 
number  of  married  men. 

This  apparent  contradiction  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  bachelors  being  far  greatest  at  that 
period  of  life  when  the  mortality  is  very  low,  namely,  from  20 
to  24,  whereas  the  number  of  married  men  is  greatest  at  those 
periods  of  life  when  the  mortality  is  high,  seeing  that  the  mor- 
tality increases  with  age.  Furthermore,  almost  half  of  all  the 
deaths  of  the  bachelors  occur  before  the  thirtieth  anniversary, 
at  which  period  the  mortality  is  much  lower  than  at  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  life.  When  the  whole  deaths  at  all  ages 
are  thrown  together  and  compared  with  the  total  bachelors 
living,  the  general  mortality  seems  to  be  little  higher  than  that 
due  to  the  earlier  period  of  life.  Among  the  married  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurs  be- 
tween the  sixtieth  and  seventy-fifth  year  of  life,  at  which  period 
the  mortality  is  high  as  compared  with  the  number  living. 
Consequently,  when  the  total  deaths  of  the  husbands  of  all  ages 
are  compared  with  the  total  living,  a  high  mortality  seems  to 
have  prevailed,  because  the  persons  were  all  so  much  older 
when  they  died  than  were  the  bachelors.  Therefore,  compar- 
ing the  total  deaths  of  the  married  at  all  ages  with  the  total 
deaths  of  the  bachelors,  necessarily  leads  to  a  false  conclusion. 
In  comparing  mortality  rates  of  two  or  more  classes,  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  must  be  limited  to  comparing  at  each  age  group,  and 
the  smaller  we  take  the  age  group  the  more  nearly  correct  are 
the  rates. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  compare  the  facts  relative  to  the  very 
different  death-rates  of  the  married  and  unmarried  men  in  the 
^ole  population  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1863  with  those 
brought  out  by  Professor  Willcox  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  widowed  and  divorced  were  included  among  the  married 
men  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  they  were  tabulated 
separately.  According  to  Professor  Willcox  the  death-rate 
of  widowers  and  divorced  men  is  very  much  higher  than  that 
of  husbands  of  the  same  age  and  about  the  same  as  bachelors 
between  the  ages  30  and  80.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
widowed  and  divorced  men  Table  I  is  in  every  point  corrobo- 
rated by  Table  III.  Had  Professor  Willcox  tabulate  his  sta- 
tistics in  quinquennial  ages  he  would,  doubtless,  have  found  the 
relative  difference  in  the  death-rate  between  husbands  and 
bachelors  higher  between  20  and  29  and  also  higher  for  ages 
80  and  over. 

In  view  of  the  striking  difference  between  the  death-rates  of 
married  and  unmarried  men  shown  to  exist  at  each  quinquen- 
nial age  in  the  population  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1863,  it  was 
decided  to  investigate  the  subject  further.  Accordingly  an- 
other table  was  prepared  based  on  the  statistics  of  1864.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  table  here  but  I  might  mention  the 
fact  that  it  corroborated  in  every  point  the  preceding  one. 

The  different  death-rates  prevailing  among  married  and 
single  men  in  Tables  I  and  III  were  brought  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  deaths  with  the  living,  where  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusion  rests  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  numbers  of  the 
married  and  unmarried  as  ascertained  at  the  census.  But 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  may  be  tested  by  estimating 
the  mean  age  at  death  of  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  and 
if  the  two  results  corroborate  each  other,  we  may  place  greater 
confidence  in  the  results  deduced  from  the  facts. 

I  have  calculated  the  mean  age  at  death  of  all  the  husbands 
and  bachelors  from  20  to  the  close  of  life  and  find  that  the 
mean  age  at  death  of  husbands  in  Professor  Willcox 's  table 
was  60.0,  whereas  the  mean  age  at  death  of  the  bachelors  was 
only  43.6,  a  difference  of  16.4  years.  In  Table  III  the  mean 
age  at  death  of  the  married  was  59.7,  whereas  the  mean  age  at 
death  of  the  bachelors  was  40  years,  a  difference  of  19.7  years. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  husbands  in  New  York  State  (outside* 
of  New  York  City  and  Buffalo)  have  a  chance  of  living  16.4 
years  longer  than  those  who  remain  bachelors;  and  that  the 
married  men  of  Scotland  have  a  chance  of  living  19.7  years 
longer  than  the  unmarried. 

These  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the  married  state  is  best 
fitted  for  mankind.  The  married  man  is,  in  general,  not  only 
more  healthy,  vigorous,  and  free  from  the  diseases  of  the  un- 
married, but  he  is  also  more  regular  in  his  habits,  is  better 
housed,  better  fed,  and  better  attended  to.  The  married  men 
may  be  accounted  as  selected  lives ;  for  the  weak,  the  delicate, 
those  suffering  from  disease  of  any  kind,  the  dissipated  and  the 
licentious  are  not  as  likely  to  marry,  so  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  such  are  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  unmarried  men ; 
and  these  are  known  to  die  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the 
robust  and  temperate.  This  is  the  natural  explanation  of  the 
difference  which  exists  in  the  death-rates  of  the  married  and 
unmarried. 

The  various  reasons  enumerated  above,  however,  would  only 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  death-rate  of  the  married  and 
unmarried  during  the  earlier  years  of  life,  say  from  20  to  40 
years  of  age,  but  quite  fails  to  explain  the  difference  in  the 
death-rate  at  the  higher  ages,  for  almost  all  those  who  remain 
unmarried  from  natural  infirmity  of  constitution,  or  from 
being  addicted  to  intemperate  or  licentious  habits,  die  before 
they  have  attained  their  fortieth  anniversary.  Very  few 
survive  the  critical  age  of  50.  Therefore,  all  bachelors  who 
survive  their  fortieth  year,  and  certainly  all  those  above  50 
years  of  age,  must  be  considered  as  selected  lives;  and  the 
difference  found  to  exist  in  the  death-rates  of  the  married  and 
unmarried  in  that  period  of  life  can  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  causes  connected  with  their  being  married  or  unmarried. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  detailed  annual  report  (relating  to 
the  year  1861  and  1862  in  Scotland),  attention  was  directed  to 
the  infiuence  of  marriage  on  the  death-rate  of  women.  Two 
tables  were  published,  based  upon  the  return  of  1861  and  1862, 
showing  the  different  death-rates  which  prevailed  at  each  quin- 
quennial period  of  life  of  those  who  were  married,  and  those 
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wio  were  xmmarried.     The  widows  and  divorced  women  were 

mclnded  among  the  married. 

lie  fol/owing  taWe  shows  the  number  of  the  living,  and 
deaflwo/ffiemaiTied  and  unmarried  women  at  different  ages, 
mSeoOand  in  1862,  and  the  death-rates  per  1,000  Uving  at 
^^m  group: 

TABXS  IV. 

^^*^^8QH)  Am  mndAnnrmp  women  in  sccxtiand  in  im. 


Harf-rf. 

Ajpfatitw. 

Urn.  j   i>««*i-- 

1 

NunlMr 
LiTias. 

DntlM. 

DMtlMirt*. 

»m 

SM 

0.1 

114.180 

806 

7.8 

71M 

€»83 

0.5 

01.044 

606 

8.8 

njsn 

T04 

0.0 

84.064 

867 

10.6 

TlMi 

aoe 

11.2 

34.868 

800 

13.8 

W,MO 

ao0 

11.7 

10.690 

836 

11.4 

68^ 

T86 

1S.8 

14.660 

383 

16.1 

i/km 

aae 

15.2 

18.073 

369 

10.8 

41.40S 

88a 

21.4 

10.316 

844 

38.9 

4U» 

i.aoo 

28.8 

1U05 

870 

83.4 

Mitt 

1.3«2 

47.8 

6.875 

860 

60.9 

»W 

r.a42i 

[                «6.6 

6.644 

484 

78.8 

12,190 

lw4»& 

1              115.8 

8.380 

860 

111.1 

7,4M 

I       x;ST8 

I        !?•• 

1.986 

883 

167.3 

ajMA 

\              70B 

\             267.6 

683 

161 

376.6 

7a 

\              382 

1        aoo.7 

181 

66 

808.9 

sn 

\                 <^ 

I            408.1 

48 

30 

416.7 

u 

\                " 

\            500.0 

38 

8 

180.4 

MnjNS 

;  \       13.607 

\             22.8 

832.968 

6.113 

16.6 

Compwvng  ttie  mortality  of  the  married. and  unmarried 
wmeii  at  every  qaincixxeixaial  age  group,  it  is  seen  that  the 
WgSi  deatii-Tate  ot  tkie  ixiaxried  women  appears  to  be  confined 
to  tlie  ages  \mdeT  SO  years ;  but  that  from  30  to  39  years,  Ihe 
death-rate  of  the  married  women  falls  below  that  of  the  spin- 
gtere.  At  the  agea  40  to  44,  the  mortality  of  the  married 
again  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  unmarried.  From  age  45 
to  old  age  however,  the  married  die  in  smaller  proportion  than 

the  mimarried. 

The  results  brought  out  by  this  table  as  to  the  difference  in 
the  relative  mortality  between  married  women  and  spinsters 
are  practically  the  same  as  by  Professor  Willcox's  table  ex- 
cepting at  the  ages  40  to  44,  and  again  at  the  extreme  ages  75 
and  upwards.     I>^  ^^  former  table  the  mortality  of  the  mar- 
ried at  ages  40  to  44,  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  spinsters, 
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whereaa  in  the  latter  table  the  mortality  of  the  spinsters 
exceeds  that  of  the  married.  Had  Professor  Willooz,  how- 
ever, given  the  death-rate  by  qninquennial  age-groups,  it 
would  probably  have  shown  the  same  break,  for  if  we  combine 
the  two  quinquenniums  in  the  former  we  find  a  higher  death- 
rate  for  the  spinsters.  At  the  extreme  ages  again  the  higher 
death-rate  shown  among  married  women  than  among  spinsters 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  widows  and  divorced  women  were  in- 
cluded in  the  former  table  and  the  high  death-rate  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  widows,  who  generally  predominate  at  this 
period  of  life. 

It  appears  that  the  higher  death-rate  suffered  by  the  married 
women  below  the  thirtieth  year  of  life  is  probably  caused  by 
the  greater  danger  to  life  which  attends  the  bearing  of  the 
first  child,  for  at  this  age  period  a  large  proportion  of  married 
women  give  birth  to  their  first  child.  But  when  that  age  was 
attained  when  the  great  majority  of  married  women  had  sur- 
vived the  birth  of  their  first  child,  namely,  above  30,  the 
mortality  of  the  married  women  fell  below  that  of  the  unmar- 
ried. From  40  to  45  when  the  usual '' change  of  life"  occurs, 
the  mortality  of  the  married  again  exceeds  slightly  that  of  the 
unmarried.  But  from  45  to  old  age,  the  death-rate  of  the  mar- 
ried is  distinctly  better  than  that  of  the  spinsters.  Above  age 
75  the  relative  mortality  fluctuates,  but  the  numbers  are  too 
few  to  draw  any  conclusions. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  how  far  the  higher  rate  of  mor- 
tality shown  to  exist  among  spinsters  above  age  30  may  be  due 
to  extensive  understatement  of  their  ages.  If  the  spinsters 
were  on  the  average  three  years  older  than  they  represented 
themselves  to  be  in  the  census  returns,  and  the  ages  of  the  mar- 
ried women  were  correctly  given,  this  would  probably  fully 
account  for  the  greater  apparent  mortality  of  the  spinsters. 

The  relative  mortality  of  spinsters  and  married  women 
among  insured  had  been  recently  investigated  by  the  Medico- 
Actuarial  Mortality  Investigation  Committee,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  forty-three  life  insurance  companies  (M.  A.  M.  I. 
Vol.  II,  page  36) .  It  showed  a  distinctly  lower  mortality  for 
spinsters  than  for  married  women,  excluding  widows  and 
divorced  women,  at  every  age  group,  the  average  difference 
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for  all  ages  being  38  per  cent,  in  favor  of  spinsters.  The 
faTorable  mortality  of  the  spinsters  as  compared  with  the 
married  women  deduced  from  insurance  statistics,  however, 
is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  class  in  the  general  population. 
The  great  majority  of  spinsters  insured  by  the  companies  were 
teachers,  stenographers,  librarians,  and  other  similarly  favor- 
able tyi>es.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  them  were  employed 
as  saleswomen  in  the  stores,  or  were  engaged  in  factory  work. 
Therefore,  these  statistics  of  the  insured  women  do  not  disprove 
the  eondnsions  reached  by  Professor  Willcox  and  fully  corrob- 
orated by  the  tables  from  Scotland,  that  the  influence  of 
marriage  on  the  death-rate  of  the  female  sex,  though  not  so 
potent  as  on  the  male,  is  considerable. 
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THE  NEED  OF  A  FEDERAL  TRADET  CENSUS.^ 

Bt  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization, 

Harvard  UniverHty. 


The  study  of  domestic  trade  in  the  United  States  is  seriously 
hindered  by  the  dearth  of  readily  accessible  information.  To 
facilitate  researches  in  this  field  there  is  a  need  of  a  federal 
census  of  market  distributors — dealers  in  raw  materials,  com- 
mission merchants,  wholesalers,  and  retailers.  These  mer- 
chants make  up  a  numerous  and,  in  general,  a  necessary  class 
in  our  population.  Their  activities  affect  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country.  There  would  be  a  widespread  and  vital  interest, 
therefore,  in  the  results  of  a  census  which  would  show  how 
many  people  are  gaining  their  livelihood  from  trade,  the 
number  and  size  of  stores  of  the  various  classes,  their  geograph- 
ical distribution,  and  the  amount  of  their  business. 

Such  trade  statistics  would  give  enlightenment  upon  sub- 
jects of  general  and  local  concern.  What  is  the  ratio  of  retail 
stores  to  population  f  Is  the  total  number  or  the  number  of 
any  class  of  stores  increasing  relatively  faster  than  popula- 
tion, or  is  it  relatively  decreasing  f  We  can  only  guess.  Some 
cities  are  primarily  jobbing  centers;  their  manufactures  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  But  through  a  change  in  freight 
rates  or  for  other  causes  their  trade  and  their  prosperity  may 
be  slipping  away.  In  other  cities  the  jobbing  trade  is  rapidly 
expanding.  But  all  the  estimates  of  wholesale  or  retail  trade 
now  made  are  apt  to  be  biased  or  inaccurate  and  are  alto- 
gether inadequate.  Reliable  information  concerning  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  and  the  agencies  through  which  it  is  carried  on 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  federal  census. 

The  costs  of  market  distribution  are  by  no  means  light. 
Many  commodities  of  every  day  use  such  as  cotton  cloth, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  groceries,  ordinarily  yield  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer  together  a  total  gross  profit  of  at  least  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  retail  price.  Although,  as  a  rule,  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trades  are  not  great  fortune  makers,  the  total  cost 
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of  difltributing  finished  products  to  the  consomers  not  inf  re- 
qnaitly  exceeds  the  amount  paid  for  the  raw  material  plus 
the  costs  of  manufacturing.  With  a  view  to  economy  attempts 
are  ccmtinually  being  made  to  shorten  the  route  from  the 
bctory  to  the  consumer.  Traditional  market  methods  are 
upset.  A  life  and  death  conflict  ensues.  Twenty  years  ago 
most  of  the  shoes  manufactured  in  the  United  States  were 
handled  by  jobbers ;  now  the  proportion  is,  perhaps,  one-half 
and  shoe  manufacturers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  operate 
their  own  retail  stores.  Textile  manufacturers  have  been  dis- 
pensiDg  with  the  services  of  commission  agents.  Some  manu- 
factm^rs  of  goods  retailed  through  grocery  stores  no  longer 
sell  to  wholesalers  but  direct  to  retailers.  ** Trusts,"  have  in 
some  instances  either  ceased  to  sell  to  jobbers  or  have  at  least 
restricted  the  amount  of  trade  handled  by  that  class  of  middle- 
men. It  was  the  jobber  and  the  retailer,  not  the  consumer, 
who  felt  oppressed  by  the  old  American  Tobacco  Company. 

New  types  of  retailers — department  stores,  chain  stores, 
cooperative  societies,  and  mail-order  houses — ^have,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  such  large  scale  purchasers  that  they  have 
demanded  and  received  jobber's  discounts.  As  a  consequence 
they  can  undersell  the  small  independent  retailer  and  threaten 
his  very  existence.  Before  this  bitter  strife  reaches  its  climax 
a  d^nand  may  be  heard  for  restrictive  legislation,  such  as  the 
department-store  taxes  of  the  German  states.  In  fact  some 
attempts  bave  already  been  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  giving  of  rebate  coupons  in  the  retail  tobacco 
trade.  The  question  of  price  maintenance,  the  right  of  the 
mannfacturer  to  compel  observance  of  a  fixed  retail  price,  has 
not  been  settled  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Sanatogen  case.  The  issue  will  attract  more  attention 
from  our  legislators  in  the  future  than  it  has  attracted  in  the 
past  One  of  the  most  forceful  arguments  in  favor  of  price 
maintenance  is  that  it  tends  to  protect  the  smaller  retailer 
against  the  price-cutting  policy  of  the  department  stores  and 
the  chain  stores.  The  results  of  these  changes  in  marketing 
methods  can,  at  the  present  time,  be  judged  only  in  a  general 
way.  We  have  no  reliable  statistical  information  to  show 
how  far  the  changes  have  gone  nor  what  the  actual  tendencies 
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are.  By  giving  ua  facts  a  federal  trade  census  would  enable 
a  more  intelligent  consideration  of  the  questions  of  pablio 
policy  involved. 

In  order  to  analyze  their  marketa,  manufacturers  and  large 
mercantile  houseH  have  sought  statistics  of  the  number  of 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  which  could  serve  as  outlets  for 
their  goods.  To  meet  this  demand  lists  have  been  prepared  by 
several  agencies,  samples  of  which  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
Although  in  several  instances  these  lists  correspond  with  each 
other  fairly  closely,  they  are,  in  the  main,  widely  divergent. 
List  A  was  published  in  the  Mahin  Advertising  Data  Book, 
1913 ;  List  B  in  Printer's  Ink,  January  38, 1912 ;  and  List  C  in 
Advertising  and  Selling,  April,  1912. 

NOMBBB  OF  KBTAIL  BTOfiSS. 


TsiHoT. 

Dnw- 

Hudnre. 

Jimriry. 

IMA. 

LinB. 

LittC. 

lirtA. 

Li>tB. 

line. 

lirtA. 

— ■ 

Lute. 

1^,;; 

3 

if 
Ml 

1 

1.M1 

'ffi 

m 

1 

1.SSS 

i 

S1.B§4 

1 

30t 

if 

IJM 

SSSi'.-.;:::: 

°™" 

• 

These  are  all  reputable  publications  which  would  not  will- 
ingly, I  think,  circulate  inaccurate  statements.  The  figures 
given  here  for  three  trades  in  seven  states  are  typical  in  indi- 
cating the  discrepancies  which  exist  between  all  such  figures. 
As  s  brief  examination  will  show  the  variations  are  not  uni- 
form. The  Uat  with  the  lai^^  total  for  the  United  States 
does  not  give  the  largest  number  for  each  of  the  individual 
states;  note  the  figures  for  drug  stores  in  Missouri  and  for 
jewelry  stores  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  And 
the  list  with  the  smallest  total  for  the  United  States  some- 
times has  the  largest  number  for  an  individual  state ;  note  the 
figures  for  hardware  stores  in  Illinois.  Although  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  variations  in  definition,  the  discrepancies 
throughout  are  irreconcilable.  This  is  sufficient  answer  to  the 
argument  that  the  collection  of  such  information  should  be 
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left  to  private  investigatioBS.  In  a  federal  census  the  defini- 
tioDS  would  be  standardized  and  the  statistics  more  aoeorate. 
The  information  thus  provided  would  be  of  distinct  help  to 
bushiess  men. 

The  only  attempt  at  an  official  collection  of  such  trade 
statistics  was  made  in  the  Massachusetts  census  of  1905.  The 
schedule  was  simple  but  included  several  of  the  questions 
which  should  be  asked  in  the  proposed  federal  census.  No 
serious  difficulties  were  experienced  in  the  collection  of  the 
isformation.  Nevertheless  the  results  as  published  have  little 
worth.  Largely  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  work  on  the 
population  and  manufacturing  censuses,  which  had  the  right 
of  way  over  the  trade  census,  the  classification  and  tabulation 
of  the  trade  statistics  were  not  satisfactorily  carried  out.  This 
was  shown  most  strikingly  in  an  incongruous  combination  of 
wholesale  and  retail  figures.  Despite  its  non-success,  how- 
ever, the  experiment  does  not  indicate  that  there  are  any 
insaperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  federal  trade  census ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  makes  the  proposal  appear  more  practicable. 

It  is  to  be  frankly  recognized  that,  as  in  other  census  work, 
nice  problems  of  definition  and  classification  will  be  encoun- 
tered. There  will  be  omissions  and  duplications,  as  in  the 
manufacturing  census.  In  the  Abstract  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census  (p.  514)  it  is  stated  that : ' '  The  figures  for  some  indus- 
tries do  not  represent  the  total  production,  because  important 
establishments  that  manufacture  the  same  class  of  products 
may  be  included  in  other  industries."  Other  qualifications 
are  appreciated  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  analyze  care- 
folly  the  census  statistics.  Yet  the  results  are  generally 
accepted  as  approximately  correct,  and  the  percentage  of  error 
would  probably  not  be  higher  in  the  trade  census.  In  filling 
ont  some  of  the  schedules  for  the  trade  census  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  accept  estimates,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  occur 
as  frequently  as  in  the  agricultural  census. 

Under  present  conditions  and  with  the  type  of  enumerators 
which  must  be  employed,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to 
secure  statistics  of  costs  of  store  operation.  The  accounting 
systems  of  large  establishments  are  diverse,  and  many  small 
stores  have  only  a  haphazard  system  of  bookkeeping  or  none  at 
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all.  The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration  found  it  essential  to 
prepare  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  before  it  could  obtain 
comparable  figures  for  the  costs  of  retailing  shoes.  Hence, 
whatever  the  federal  government  may  eventually  do  in  this 
line  of  investigation,  no  question  about  costs  should  be  included 
in  the  schedule  for  the  first  trade  census. 

The  following  questions  seem  to  be  the  most  important  of 
those  practicable  to  ask: 

1.  Kind  of  business  carried  on. 

2.  State  whether  specialty  retail  store,  department  store, 

general  store,  cooperative  store,  mail-order  house,  whole- 
saler, jobber,  commission  merchant. 

3.  Number  of  stores  operated  (i.  e,,  branches). 

4.  What   proportion   of   goods   sold   is   manufactured   by 

proprietor. 

5.  Actual  capital,  owned  and  borrowed,  invested  in  the  busi- 

ness. 

6.  Net  cost  of  goods  sold  during  year. 

7.  Total  amount  of  sales  during  year. 

8.  Number  of  employees : 

Male,  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Female,  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
Children. 
Total. 

The  results  of  the  questions  concerning  the  age  and  sex  of 
employees  would  shed  light  upon  the  labor  conditions  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  stores.  In  addition  some  inquiry  concerning 
wages  ought  to  be  made,  the  more  comprehensive  the  better. 
Unless  preliminary  investigation  proved  it  to  be  inexpedient, 
it  is  suggested  that  informaton  be  collected  from  department 
stores  and  general  stores  as  to  the  amount  of  their  sales  of  each 
of  several  groups  of  commodities,  such  as  footwear,  dry  goods, 
hardware,  furniture,  and  groceries  and  provisions.  It  would 
be  inadvisable  to  undertake  to  follow  out  this  line  of  inquiry 
in  all  its  possible  ramifications  but  for  the  broader  classes 
significant  statistics  could  probably  be  obtained. 

As  to  the  date  of  such  a  census,  it  was  at  first  proposed  that 
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it  should  be  taken  in  1915,  in  connection  with  the  census  of 
manofaetures.  But  in  view  of  the  comparativelj  short  time 
which  would  then  be  allowed  for  planning  the  schedule  and 
also  because  of  the  delay  in  tabulation  which  might  result  from 
pressure  of  work  on  the  manufacturing  statistics,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  feasible  to  take  the  trade  census  at  a  date 
intermediary  between  1915  and  1920,  say  1917.  This  would 
relieye  somewhat  the  fluctuations  in  the  burden  placed  upon 
the  census  bureau. 

Practically  all  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  census  of  agri- 
culture or  manufactures  apply  also  to  the  proposal  for  a  trade 
census,  particularly  since  this  trade  census  does  not  appear  to 
inyolve  more  serious  statistical  problems  nor  a  prohibitive  cost. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  is  so  great,  their 
relaLtioB  to  our  whole  economic  life  is  so  intimate,  the  costs  of 
marketing  are  so  high^  and  such  fundamental  changes  are 
taking  place  in  market  organization  that  we  need  reliable  trade 
statistics  which  can  be  secured  only  through  a  federal  census. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  JEWS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
By  Hinbt  Chalmebs,  Cornell  University. 


The  increasing  prominence  of  the  Jew  in  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  metropolis  gives  interest  to  the  repeated 
estimates  as  to  the  number  of  Jews  in  New  York  City.  For 
some  time  the  figure  has  been  roughly  given  in  articles  and 
addresses  by  public  men  as  ''about  one  million";  but  seldom 
has  any  attempt  been  made  at  accuracy  or  any  definite  basis 
been  given  for  the  varying  figures.  The  United  States  census 
not  being  permitted  to  make  inquiry  of  individuals  as  to  their 
religion,  no  census  estimate  is  available.  In  the  census  of 
1910,  for  the  first  time,  the  question  of  ''What  is  your  mother 
tongue?'*  was  asked.  It  appears  that  in  New  York  City 
861,980  persons  reported  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  as  their  mother 
tongue.  But  thils  is  undoubtedly  an  underestimate,  as  many 
Jews  bom  in  Oermany,  for  instance,  consider  German  their 
native  tongue;  moreover,  Jews  of  the  second  generation  who 
have  become  Americanized  are  more  apt  to  report  English 
than  Yiddish  as  their  native  tongue. 

The  only  recent  efforts  at  exact  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Jews  in  New  York  City,  to  my  knowledge,  are  those  of  Dr. 
J.  Jacobs,  editor  of  the  American  Hebrew,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Laidlaw,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches, 
both  made  early  in  1912.  Dr.  Jacobs*  estimates  the  number 
at  906,000  on  January  1,  1912;  while  Dr.  Laidlawt  finds  it 
to  be  1,265,000  on  April  15, 1910,  which,  when  carried  forward 
to  January  1,  1912,  by  his  method,  reaches  1,865,000.  In 
view  of  the  divergence  between  the  two,  the  larger  exceeding 
the  smaller  by  50  per  cent.,  I  have  attempted  to  analyze  their 
methods  and  reconstruct  the  estimate  on  a  better  statistical 
basis. 

Dr.  Laidlaw 's  estimate  is  based  on  a  house-to-house  racial 
and  religious  census  of  certain  sections  of  New  York  City  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches  at  various 
dates  since  1895.    Ten  years  ago  he  computed  the  percentage 

*New  York  Times,  Januaiy  87,  1912,  page  4. 
fNew  Yoik  Thnee,  February  10,  1912,  page  10. 
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of  the  yarious  nationalities  whose  families  reported  themselves 
as  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  and  published  the  follow- 
ing distribution  of  the  population  of  New  York  as  in  1900 : 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Bomitn  Catholics, 

1,266,561 

37 

Protestants, 

1,572,629 

46 

Jews, 

598,012 

17 

Total  3,437,202  100 

Applying  to  the  population  of  New  York  in  1910  the  same 
percentages  as  were  applied  in  1902,  he  estimates  the  Jewish 
population  on  April  15,  1910,  at  1,265,000.  Carrying  out 
his  rate  of  increase  for  the  decade,  I  get  for  January  1,  1912, 
an  approximate  total  of  1,365,000. 

Dr.  Jacobs,  of  whose  first  estimate  Dr.  Laidlaw's  figures 
were  a  criticism,  replied  in  a  later  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,*  declaring  he  was  unconvinced  by  the  Federation's 
computation  for  these  reasons : 

"First — ^If  Dr.  Laidlaw's  figures  were  correct,  the  Jewish 
death-rate  of  the  city  would  be  8.25  per  1,000,  an  impossible 
figure.  (The  death-rate  for  the  general  population  m  1910 
was  16  per  1,000.)  Again,  it  would  work  out  a  marriage  rate 
of  6.25,  when  that  of  the  city  was  9.66. 

'^Second — ^Dr.  Laidlaw's  inquiries  seem  to  have  extended 
orer  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  the  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jewish  population  has  been  its  mobility.  It  is 
hkely  enough,  therefore,  that  his  inquirers  have  frequently 
met  with  the  same  families  and  counted  them  over  and  over 
agauL 

''Third — ^Jewesses  have  larger  families  than  others,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  single  young 
men  among  the  Jewish  population  of  the  city.  These  facts 
would  disturb  Dr.  Laidlaw's  percentages  based,  as  I  under- 
stand, on  the  nationalities  of  Jewish  mothers,  and 

''Fourth — ^Dr.  Laidlaw's  researches  apply  mainly  to  the 
congested  districts,  where  the  Jews  mostly  congregate.  Ob- 
viously there  is  likely  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  Jewish 

•Nev  Toik  Timfli,  Febnaiy  12, 1012,  ptge  10. 
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families  in  the  tenement  districts  than  in  the  ^Silk  Stocking' 
districts.  Hence,  his  results  are  sure  to  exaggerate  the  size 
of  the  Jewish  element  when  applying  the  percentages  derived 
from  congested  sections  to  the  census  figures  of  the  whole 
city/' 

In  addition  to  these  obvious  criticisms  of  Dr.  Jacobs,  the 
essential  weakness  of  his  method,  to  my  mind,  is  that  it  lacks 
the  essence  of  a  census  count — ^a  detailed  photograph  of  the 
population  as  it  stood  at  a  certain  point  of  time.  A  long- 
continued  exposure  of  a  moving  object  is  apt  to  give  a  very 
confused  and  inexact  negative.  While  interesting  as  a  socio- 
logical study  of  the  religious  make-up  of  certain  sections  of 
New  York  City,  the  Federation's  count  extended  over  the 
fifteen  years  between  1895  and  1910,  during  which,  as  Dr. 
Jacobs  suggests,  ''the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  city  was  its  extreme  mobility."  They  have 
moved  uptown  and  across  the  bridges,  absorbing  vast  numbers 
of  newcomers  and  losing  old  members.  Not  only  is  it  probable 
that  the  same  family  has  been  met  and  counted  more  than 
<mce,  but  that  others  were  omitted  altogether.  Moreover,  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  city  is  marked  by  an  unusually  large 
number  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  here  without  any 
family,  and  so  the  Federation's  basis  of  the  nationality  of  the 
mother  of  the  family  could  take  these  into  account,  if  at  all, 
but  very  roughly.  To  assume  that  in  1910  the  three  main 
religious  divisions — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — claimed 
the  same  proportion  of  the  total  population  as  the  Federation 
estimated  in  1900  is  to  take  no  account  of  the  vast  changes 
continually  going  on  in  the  make-up  of  a  seething  center  and 
port  of  entry  like  New  York  City. 

In  view  of  these  weaknesses  in  method,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  Dr.  Laidlaw's  estimate  of  1,265,000  in  1910 
and  1,365,000  in  1912  would  be  anything  but  a  crude  approxi- 
mation. 

Dr.  Jacobs 's  first  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  New 
York  was  made  in  1902.  Starting  with  the  number  of  Jewish 
deaths  reported  in  1901,  he  computed  the  number  of  Jews  at 
that  time  as  600,000,  which  the  New  York  Times  declares  was 
generally  accepted,  though  at  first  considered  surprisingly 
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large.  He  obtained  it  by  assuming  that,  while  the  death-rate 
of  the  whole  city  was  20,  that  of  the  Jewish  element  was  14 
per  1,000,  ''which  I  fixed  npon  for  yarions  good  reasons." 
He  aangns  no  farther  reason  for  assuming  a  death-rate  30  per 
cent  smaller  than  that  of  the  general  population  except  to 
nggest  that  the  Jewish  element  contained  a  larger  proportion 
of  persoDB  in  the  healthy  ages.  The  number  of  Jewish  burials 
inereased  38  per  eent.  from  1901  to  1910.  While  the  general 
death-rate  of  the  city  decreased  some  23  per  cent,  in  that 
period,  Dr.  Jacobs  assumed  that  the  Jewish  death-rate  de^ 
ereased  only  3.5  per  cent.,  or  from  14  to  13.5  per  1,000.  Upon 
that  basis,  of  13.5  deaths  per  1,000  population,  he  gets  an 
average  Jewish  popidation  during  1910  of  820,000.  Adding 
to  tiiat  the  number  gained  by  immigration  and  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  from  July  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1912,  he  arrives 
at  a  total  of  906,400  as  the  Jewish  population  of  New  York 
City  in  1912. 

Dr.  Jacobs 's  study,  while  proceeding  on  apparently  good 
statistical  bases — ^the  death-rate  among  the  Jews  as  checked 
np  by  the  marriage-rate  and  the  yearly  immigration  figures — 
does  not  carry  out  its  methods  completely  and  involves  a 
number  of  untested  assumptions.  Moreover,  it  arrives  at  an 
estimate  hardly  probable  and  not  consistent  with  the  changes 
in  the  Jewish  population  during  the  decade,  as  we  know  them. 

A  total  of  906,400  for  the  number  of  Jews  in  New  York 
City  in  1912  is  hardly  plausible  and  well  merits  the  epithet  of 
the  New  York  Times  as  *' surprisingly  small."  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  ''mother  tongue"  inquiry  of  two  years  earlier, 
1910,  found  861,980  who  reported  Yiddish  or  Hebrew — and 
that  clearly  underestimated  the  actual  number  of  Jews.  More- 
over, in  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910,  the  proportion  of  total 
foreign-bom  in  the  city  increased  over  half,  or  52.7  per  cent. 
Dr.  Jacobs 's  estimate  woidd  show  an  increase  for  the  Jewish 
element  of  only  42  per  cent. — clearly  impossible,  when  we 
consider  that  the  number  of  those  bom  in  Russia  and  Austriar 
Hungary,  the  lands  that  furnished  eleven  twelfths  of  all  the 
Jews  arriving  from  1884  to  1905,  increased  in  the  same  decade 
145  per  cent.,  or  almost  three  times  as  fast  as  did  the  general 
fiuieign-bom. 
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Of  course,  we  have  no  record  as  to  how  many  of  those  bom  in 
Bussia  and  Austria-Hungary  and  now  living  in  New  York  City 
are  of  Semitic  stock,  or  of  some  branch  of  the  Slavic  peoples. 
But  isn  't  it  fair  to  assume,  considering  that  race  persecution 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  for  the  emigp^ation  of 
Jews  from  these  lands,  that  the  Semites  have  formed  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Bussians  and  Austro-Hungarians  as  the 
Slavs  of  the  total  numbers  coming  to  the  port  of  New  York 
in  the  last  decade  f  Not  to  content  myself  with  so  broad  an 
assumption,  I  have  attempted  a  closer  approximation  from 
the  records  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  as  to  the  immigrants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1911, ' '  By  States  of  Intended  Besidence  and  Bace  or 
People."  Of  those  apparently  natives  of  either  of  these  two 
countries  who  declared  their  intention  of  making  New  York 
state  their  residence,  about  47,000  were  Hebrews;  while, 
adding  up  the  total  numbers  of  Bussians,  Poles,  Lithuanians^ 
Croatians,  Buthenians,  Magyars,  Slovaks,  and  others  hailing 
from  either  of  the  countries  considered,  gave  a  total  of  non- 
Hebrews  of  51,000. 

Considering  that  the  Jew  is  more  apt  than  the  Slav  to  stay 
in  New  York  City  instead  of  seeking  other  sections  of  the  state, 
I  am  fairly  well  supported  in  my  assumption  that,  of  the  total 
additions  to  the  population  of  New  York  City  from  Bussia 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  the  last  decade,  the  Jews  probably 
constituted  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  Slavic  folk.  Since 
these  two  countries  increased  their  numbers  in  the  city  by  145 
per  cent,  in  the  decade,  does  it  seem  that  100  per  cent,  for  the 
Jewish  element  would  be  too  great  f  That  would  bring  up  the 
number  of  Jews  in  New  York  in  1912  to  somewhere  between 
1,100,000  to  1,200,000.  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that,  while 
the  city  as  a  whole  increased  39  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  the 
Jewish  population  that  had  received  so  phenomenal  an  influx 
of  new  blood  has  increased  no  faster  (42  per  cent.),  as  Dr. 
Jacobs  would  have  us  believe  ? 

Let  us  carry  out  Dr.  Jacobs 's  own  method  more  closely  than 
he  does.  The  death-rate  of  New  York  City  decreased  in  the 
decade  about  23  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  Jewish  element, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  so  many  in  the  healthy  ages. 
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shared  in  the  general  improvement,  the  number  of  deaths  per 
thousand  should  fall  from  14,  which  Dr.  Jacobs  assumes  for 
1901,  to  10.8  in  1910.  This  would  give  us  an  average  popula- 
tion during  the  year  of  1,022,700 — ^instead  of  Dr.  Jacobs 's 
825,000  for  1910.  Adding  his  estimated  increase  through 
natural  and  migratory  causes,  of  88,100  between  July  1,  1910, 
to  January  1, 1912,  we  arrive  by  his  own  method  at  a  total  of 
1,100,800  on  January  1,  1912. 

But,  to  my  mind,  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  lies  in  the 
validity  of  the  basic  assumption  that  in  1901  the  Jewish  death- 
rate  was  14  per  1,000,  or  30  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  general 
population.  Dr.  Jacobs  offers  no  more  evidence  than  to  say 
"which  I  fixed  upon  for  a  number  of  good  reasons."  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right  in  using  the  death-rate  as  probably  the  best 
basis  for  estimating  the  Jewish  population,  but  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  assuming  14  per  1,000  in  1901  and  13.5  in  1910.  I 
have,  therefore,  tried  to  reconstruct  his  estimate  upon  tested 
asBomptions. 

Selecting  four  wards  of  Manhattan  where  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment dearly  predominate — ^the  seventh,  tenth,  eleventh  and 
thirteenth — all  south  of  14th  Street  and  east  of  the  Bowery, 
I  tried  to  ascertain  the  death-rates  in  these  wards  as  a  clue 
to  the  probable  death-rate  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 
In  1900  the  death-rates  were :  seventh  ward,  17.3  per  1,000 ; 
tenth  ward,  16.6 ;  eleventh  ward,  16.3 ;  thirteenth  ward,  14.6. 
Dividing  the  total  deaths  in  the  four  ward£(  by  their  combined 
population,  I  find  the  death-rate  of  the  most  typically  Jewish 
section  of  the  city  to  have  been  16.3  per  1,000.  I  believe  that 
represents  very  closely  the  death-rate  of  the  whole  Jewish 
population.  It  surely  is  no  lower,  for,  if  the  Jews  uptown  and 
across  the  bridges  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  live  under  more 
healthful  conditions  than  their  brothers  in  these  congested 
sections,  any  observer  will  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  lower 
East  Side  region,  covered  by  wards  selected,  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  persons  in  the  healthy  ages,  recently  arrived 
7oang  men  and  women  without  f  anulies. 

Comparing  16.3  for  1900  with  the  mortality  of  the  same 
wards  in  1910,  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
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Guilfgy  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  I  find 
them  as  follows : 

Seventh  ward,  12 . 8 

Tenth  ward,  11.0 

Eleventh  ward,  8 . 6 

Thirteenth  ward,  9.2 


Average  for  the  four  wards,  10.3 

Assuming,  similarly,  that  these  wards  represent  approxi- 
mately the  mortality  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the  whole  city — 
say  10.5  per  1,000 — ^my  estimate  of  the  Jews  in  New  York 
City  on  July  1,  1910,  would  be  close  to  1,050,000.  Adding  to 
that  Dr.  Jacobs 's  estimated  increase  from  July  1,  1910,  to 
January  1, 1912,  by  net  immigration  and  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  I  arrive  at  a  total  of  1,140,000  for  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City  on  January  1,  1912 — a  figure  neither 
as  low  as  Dr.  Jacobs 's  906,000,  nor  as  excessive  as  Dr.  Laid- 
law '8  1,365,000. 

With  these  two  points  fixed — the  Jewish  mortality  in  1900 
at  16.3  and  in  1900  at  10.5 — I  worked  backward  and  found 
that,  assuming  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  death-rate 
during  the  decade,  the  rate  for  1901,  the  year  of  Dr.  Jacobs 's 
first  estimate,  was  15.8  per  1,000.  The  number  of  Jewish 
deaths  in  that  year  was  11,026,  which  would  give  an  aver- 
age population  during  the  year  1901  of  506,  300,  or  at  most 
510,000.  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  Dr.  Jacobs  and  Dr. 
Laidlaw  agreed  upon  600,000  as  the  Jewish  population  in 
1901,  a  figure  that  the  New  York  Times  describes  as  **at  first 
considered  surprisingly  large.'* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Jacobs 's  estimate  involved  a 
twofold  error :  first,  in  assuming  for  1901  a  population  clearly 
too  large  by  90,000;  and,  secondly,  in  assuming  14  per  1,000 
as  the  death-rate  in  1901  and  13.5  in  1910,  when  a  closer  and 
more  accurate  study  shows  them  to  have  been  nearer  to  15.8 
and  10.5,  respectively. 

I  prefer  my  own  estimate  of  1,140,000  for  January  1,  1912, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  it  is  based  upon  a  direct  study  of  four 
typically  Jewish  sections  of  the  city,  surely  a  more  reliable 
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basis  than  a  ^ess  at  a  death-rate ;  and,  secondly,  it  shows  an 
increase  during  the  decade  more  consistent  with  the  general 
increased  longevity  of  the  city  and  the  great  influx  by  immi- 
gration. While  the  death-rate  of  the  city  as  a  whole  improved 
some  23  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  Dr.  Jacobs 's  estimate  would 
reduce  the  Jewish  mortality  only  3%  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  the 
addition  of  persons  mainly  in  the  healthy  ages.  My  estimate 
would  point  to  a  more  probable  and  reasonable  decrease  in  the 
death-rate  of  34  per  cent.  Again,  with  the  number  of  those 
bom  in  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary — ^the  native  lands  of 
eleven  twelfths  of  the  Jews  in  New  York — ^increasing  145  per 
cent,  in  the  decade,  it  surely  is  more  plausible  to  believe  that 
the  Jewish  population  increased  110  per  cent,  in  the  decade, 
afi  my  estimate  would  imply,  than  to  accept  Dr.  Jacobs 's  in- 
crease of  42  per  cent. 

Attempting  to  bring  the  estimate  up  to  1914,  it  appears  that 

the  last  published  mortality  records  of  New  York  City,  by 

wards,  are  those  for  1911.    I  have  therefore  resorted  to  the  less 

exact,  though  only  available,  basis  for  estimate.     In  the  period 

from  July  1,  1901,  to  January  1,  1912,  the  Jewish  element  in- 

ereased  on  the  average  8  per  cent,  annually.    Assuming  this 

pivgressive   rate   of  increase  to  have  continued   since,   the 

number  of  Jews  in  New  York  City  would  rise  from  the 

1,140,000  we  obtained  for  January  1,  1912,  to  a  total  of 

1,330,000  for  January  1,  1914.     I  would  advance  the  last 

Sgure,  however,  only  as  a  probable  approximation,  until  the 

bases  for  a  more  exact  estimate  become  available. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


The  Influence  of  Monarche,    By  F.  A.  Woods,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
N.  Y.    m3.    $2.00. 

Most  scientific  work  necessarily  consists  in  the  slow  and  patient  process 
of  adding  stone  to  stone.  New  foundations  are  put  in  adjacent  to  the 
old  walls  and  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the  work  of  one  builder  begins  and 
that  of  the  last  leaves  off. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  bold  spirit  leaves  the  old  structure  entirely, 
steps  out  into  the  unknown,  and  traces  the  outlines  of  a  new  building. 
These  are  the  works  of  real  originality  amid  a  host  of  routine  investigations. 
To  produce  one  of  them  is  a  rare  achievement  but  Frederick  Adams  Woods 
has  given  us  two  such  works  within  a  decade.  His  Mental  and  Moral 
Heredity  in  Royalty  (1906)  stands  alone  as  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
inheritance  of  mental  and  moral  traits;  and  the  volume  just  published 
on  The  Influence  of  Monarchs  is  even  more  unique,  since  it  represents 
the  first  attempt  at  an  introduction  of  quantitative  methods  into  the 
broader  field  of  the  history  of  nations. 

The  method  which  Dr.  Woods  has  christened  EEistoriometry  consists 
in  subjecting  the  facts  of  history  ''to  statistical  anal3rBis  by  some  more  or 
less  objective  method."  He  points  out  in  the  present  work  how  the 
writing  of  history  has  in  the  past  been  dominated  by  the  subjective  personal 
opinion  of  the  historians  and  its  general  conclusions,  therefore,  failed  of 
that  "concerted  agreement''  which,  as  he  says,  is  "the  business  of  science. " 
No  one  presumably  will  doubt  the  value  of  an  objective  statistical  analysis 
if  the  data  warrant  it.  The  obvious  criticism  of  such  a  method  is  that  the 
raw  materials  upon  which  it  works  in  the  case  of  history  can,  in  many 
instances,  only  be  human  opinions  and  these  opinions  might  be  considered 
tck)  inaccurate  to  be  capable  of  systematic  statistical  treatment.  The 
peculiar  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Woods  is  that,  in  his  several  investiga- 
tions, he  has  made  the  experiment  and  obtained  positive  and  definite 
results  which  enable  him  to  conclude  that  "the  judgments  of  historians 
are  now  proved  and  known  to  be  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth.''  He 
has  shown  that  these  judgments  are,  within  limits,  reliable  and  that  de- 
monstrable objective  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them  by  the  applica- 
tion of  statistical  methods. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  a  simple  one,  though  like  all  statistical 
studies  it  must  have  involved  very  considerable  labor.  The  material 
consists  of  the  history  of  the  fourteen  principal  nations  of  Europe  for  a 
period  extending  from  the  definite  beginning  of  national  history  (between 
the  years  987  and  1,525  in  different  instances)  to  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  all  368  different  reigns,  regencies,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental periods  in  these  different  coimtries  form  the  units  of  study. 
In  each  case  the  general  condition  of  the  country  is  graded  in  three 
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di£Fereiit  grades,  +  or  —  or  db  aooarding  as  the  country  showed  an  advance 
in  economic  and  political  status,  a  decline  or  a  doubtful  condition.  The 
ability  of  the  ruler  for  each  period  is  graded  on  a  similar  scale.  In  each 
case  the  grades  are  assigned,  not  on  the  personal  judgment  of  the  author, 
but  solely  from  an  objective  comparison  of  the  statements  made  by  a 
doaen  historical  authorities  chosen  beforehand  for  each  ooimtry. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a  summary  of  the  material  in  the  form 
of  brief  histories  of  the  fourteen  countries  and  their  rulers,  preceded  by 
an  Introductory  chapter  and  by  one  on  the  Philosophy  oi  History  and 
Historiometry.  The  historical  chapters-  are  excellently  done  and  seem  to 
the  layman  to  be  worthy  additions  to  history  in  the  conventional  sense. 
The  Interpretation  of  the  Results  and  a.  concluding  chapter  on  Causation 
in  History  are  the  ones  which  concern  us  more  nearly,  however,  from  the 
statistical  and  scientific  point  of  view. 

Three  hundred  fifty-four  cases  out  of  the  368  studied  are  analysed  in 
the  final  tables.  In  105  instaiices  a  superior  ruler  was  associated  with 
an  advancing  period,  in  31  cases  both  ruler  and  period  were  doubtful,  in 
87  cases  a  weak  ruler  and  a  period  of  decline  were  associated,  giving  223 
cases  or  63  per  cent,  showing  complete  identity.  In  only  11  cases  was  a 
strong  ruler  associated  with  national  decline  and  in  only  30  cases  was  a 
weak  ruler  associated  with  prosperity,  giving  41  cases  or  less  than  12  per 
cent,  of  direct  conflict.  The  correlation  between  the  ability  of  the  ruler 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  works  out  at  about  .66  with  a  probable 
error  of  .05. 

It  is  evident  that  this  correlation,  as  compared  with  others  which  have 
been  derived  from  a  study  of  biological  phenomena,  is  a  very  large  one 
and  must  be  considered  as  highly  significant.  The  correlation  in  physical 
structure  between  brothers  is  only  .50;  between  parents  and  offspring 
is  only  .40.  It  cannot  be  discredited  by  criticism  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  gradings  were  originally  drawn.  Their  errors  of  judgment, 
if  they  were  random  errors,  would  only  tend  to  lessen  the  correlation 
figure  and  the  fact  that  it  is  obtained  in  spite  of  them  shows  that  the  records 
of  the  historians  chosen  must  have  been  reasonably  in  acocnrd  with  imder- 
l3ring  facts.  The  only  thing  which  could  vitiate  the  results  would  be  a 
constant  bias,  a  systematic  policy  of  magnifying  the  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try under  a  strong  monarch  or  of  gk>rifying  the  personal  ability  of  a  monarch 
whose  realm  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity.  Criticism  on  this  score  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  justified,  when  one  studies  with  care  the  data  as  to 
individual  reigns  and  rulers  and  notes  how  clear  and  definite  their  charac- 
teristics are  apt  to  be  and  how  conservative  Dr.  Woods  has  been  in  assign- 
ing doubtful  cases  to  the  intermediate  class. 

A  correlation  between  abk  rulers  and  prosperous  national  conditions 
might  of  course  be  due  either  to  an  influence  of  monarch  upon  national 
life  or  to  an  influence  of  national  life  upon  the  personality  of  the  ruler. 
Dr.  Woods  advances  evidence  of  three  kinds  for  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  view.  First,  the  transition  from  advance  to  decline,  or  the 
reverse  follows  in  case  after  case  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a  ruler, 
ft 
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Secondly,  conditionB  were  generally  bad  during  regencies,  or  interregnums. 
Of  such  periods  tabulated  36  were  classed  as  —f  and  12  as  ±  and  18  as 
+,  most  of  the  latter  being  associated  with  the  personalities  of  powerful 
non-royal  regents.  Finally,  Dr.  Woods  has  shown  in  his  earlier  book  on 
Mental  and  Moral  Heredity  that  the  personal  ability  of  the  members  of 
the  same  royal  famiUes  here  studied,  including  those  who  did  not  reach 
the  throne,  was  in  entire  accord  with  their  ancestry  and  was  apparently 
uninfluenced  by  their  environment.  The  conclusion  seems,  therefore, 
clear  that  it  was  the  sovereigns  who  controlled  history,  not  the  reverse. 
It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  fourteen  coimtries  studied  there  is  one  (and 
only  one) — ^which  fails  to  show  a  positive  correlation  between  ruler  and 
national  life.  This  is  England  where  between  1603  and  1811  there  were 
10  reigns,  every  one  marked  by  advancing  conditions  while  there  was  only 
one  ruler  of  eminence  three  of  the  intermediate  and  six  of  the  minus  grade. 
This  fact  suggests  the  warning  that  what  was  true  for  continental  Europe 
in  the  period  studied  may  be  modified  by  other  forces,  such  as  we  may 
surmise  have  been  at  work  since  the  industrial  revolution.  This  is  only 
a  smmise,  however,  like  all  other  personal  surmises,  about  historica] 
causation.  Dr.  Woods  has  for  the  first  time  substituted  for  surmise  a 
convincing  quantitative  study  of  the  weight  of  one  single  factor,  the  ability 
of  rulers,  in  the  development  of  nations. 

It  is  likely  that  Dr.  Woods'  book  will  only  by  degrees  gain  full  recognition 
in  the  circles  where  it  should  have  its  most  important  influence.  Work 
which  Ues  in  the  beaten  track  of  fashionable  research  is  quickly  taken 
advantage  of  but  the  attack  on  really  new  problems  with  new  tools,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mendel's  discoveries,  is  only  slowly  comprehended.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  here  where  the  whole  point  of  view  which  Dr. 
Woods  has  carried  over  from  Biology  will  be  strange  and  luifamiliar  to  the 
historian  whom  his  work  most  concerns.  The  members  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  with  their  scientific  training  on  the  one  hand  and 
their  direct  contact  with  the  social  sciences  on  the  other,  may  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  interpret  this  notable  book  and  the  novel  and 
fruitful  methods  which  it  exemplifies  to  the  more  orthodox  historian. 

C.-E.  A.  WmsLow. 
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Money  and  Prices:  A  Statistical  Study  of  Price  Movements.  A  difl- 
sertation  sobmitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  sehool  of  arts  and 
literature  of  the  TJniyersitj  of  Chicago  iu  candidacy  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philoeophy.  By  James  Dysart  Magee.  Chicago:  The 
UniTereity  of  Chicago.  Beprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXI,  Nob.  8  and  9.    1913.    Pp.  89. 

Mcmeff  and  Prices  is  an  inconclusive  study  based  upon  unreliable 
statistical  methods. 

In  the  words  of  the  author  the  object  of  the  study  is  to  test  '  *  the 
TdatUmship  which  exists  between  certain  price  changes  and  certain 
ehanges  in  amounts  of  money.  Then  the  question  arises  of  how  this 
aaxrower  problem  is  related  to  the  discussion  oyer  the  validity  of  the 
Quantity  Theory  of  Money,  which  is  the  principal  point  of  difference  in 
the  discussions  of  momentary  theory  at  the  present  time.  •  .  . 
Perliaps  the  opponents  of  the  Quantity  Theory  of  Money  are  talking 
about  what  actually  happens  and  the  adherents  merely  about  a  hypothet- 
ieal  state  of  affairs.  Our  problem  then  may  be  stated  in  alternative 
ways:  we  are  attempting  to  find  out  how  far  the  alleged  proportionality 
dosB  occur;  or,  we  are  attempting  to  find  out  to  what  extent  'other 
things'  are  not  'equal'  in  actual  experience."  (Pp.  11,  12.)  In  solving 
tins  problem  Dr.  Magee  makes  three  classes  of  investigation  as  foUows: 
"first  a  study  is  made  of  the  correspondence  of  certain  particular 
price  movements  in  given  markets  with  the  movement  of  money  or 
deposits  in  banks  or  money  in  circulation.  .  .  .  The  second  type  of 
investigation  concerns  the  relation  of  movements  in  the  amount  of  money 
to  the  movements  of  wholesale  prices.  .  .  .  The  third  type  of  investi- 
gation examines  certain  attempts  at  statistical  proofs  of  the  Quantity 
Theory  of  Money.  These  proofs  make  allowances  for  the  factors  omitted 
from  what  we  have  called  the  crude  theory."     (Pp.  12-15.) 

The  statistical  method  used  by  Dr.  Magee  in  making  his  tests  was 
eq»]ained  in  his  article  on  "The  degree  of  correspondence  between  two 
tensB  of  index  numbers"  in  the  Quarterly  Pubuoations  for  June, 
1912.  In  that  article  he  objects  to  the  use  of  the  Pearsonian  coefficient 
of  correlation  as  a  means  of  testing  the  relationship  between  two  series 
of  index  numbers  because  (1)  "it  entirely  disregards  the  element  of 
time  which  in  most  problems  in  which  index  numbers  are  used,  is  of 
prime  importance";  and  (2)  "a  given  quantity  may  be  added  to  or 
nhtraeted  from  the  terms  of  our  series  without  changing  the  value  of  the 
eorrdation  coefficient." 

The  first  objection  does  not  hold  if  we  use  Mr.  B.  H.  Hooker 's  method 
of  computing  the  correlation  coefficient  from  the  ' '  differences  between 
sneeessive  values  of  the  two  variables. "  ("On  the  correlation  of  succes- 
nve  observations,"  Joum.  Boy.  Stat.  Soc.,  Vol.  68,  p.  697;  see  also  the 
reviewer 's  ' '  The  correlation  of  economic  statistics, ' '  Quarterly  Pubuca- 
noNS  OP  THE  American  Statistical  Association,  December,  1910.)    CJon- 
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oeming  this  method  Mr.  Hooker  says  that  '^correlation  of  the  difference 
between  successive  values  will  probably  prove  most  useful  where  the 
similarity  of  the  shorter  rapid  changes  (with  no  apparent  periodicity) 
are  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  or  where  the  normal  level  of  one 
or  both  series  of  observations  does  not  remain  constant."  {Ihid,,  p. 
703.)  G.  XJdny  Yule  uses  Hooker's  method  of  differences  in  measuring 
the  correlation  between  the  animal  infantUe  mortality  per  1,000  births 
and  general  mortality  per  1,000  living.  (See  Yule's  Theory  of  Statis- 
tics, p.  197.)  The  method  of  differences  accomplishes  two  results:  (1) 
it  reduces,  although  it  does  not  entirely  eliminate,  the  influence  of  the 
growth  element  on  the  coefficient;  and  (2)  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
order  in  time  of  the  items  of  significance. 

Dr.  Magee's  second  objection  to  the  coefficient  of  correlation  as  stated 
above  calls  attention  to  a  virtue,  not  a  defect,  of  the  coefficient.  That 
''the  correlation  coefficient  of- two  series  of  index  numbers  is  not  changed 
if  we  add  a  constant  to  each  term  of  one  series"  is  true.  But  that  this 
fact  ''is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  using  it  for  testing  the 
relationship  between  two  sets  of  index  numbers"  is  decidedly  untrue. 
Suppose  that  we  are  using  the  ordinary  graphic  method  of  comparing  the 
fluctuations  of  two  series  of  index  numbers,  each  series  represented  by 
a  graph  with  time  as  abscissas.  If  the  ordinates  are  such  that  one 
graph  is  so  far  below  the  other  that  comparison  is  difficult  we  shift 
the  former  upward  or  the  latter  downward  for  convenience  in  comparing 
the  fluctuations.  This  graphic  process  is  identical  with  the  algebraic 
process  of  adding  or  subtracting  a  constant  to  or  from,  as  the  case  may 
be,  each  term  of  the  series.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  any  method  of 
measuring  correlation  which  does  not  have  the  mathematical  property  to 
which  Dr.  Magee  objects  is  erroneous. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  coefficient  of  correlation  the  author  suggests 
that  the  two  series  be  treated  as  follows:  First,  multiply  each  item  of 
one  of  the  two  series  by  such  a  multiplier  as  to  make  the  initial  items 
of  the  two  series  identical.  ' '  Next, ' '  he  says,  ' '  we  may  get  the  amount 
of  change  in  each  case  and  take  as  the  degree  of  correspondence  the 
fraction  which  has  the  smaller  change  for  the  numerator  and  the  larger 
change  for  the  denominator.  .  .  .  By  treating  each  successive  change 
in  this  manner  and  then  taking  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  results  we 
obtain  what  may  be  called  the  Degree  of  Correspondence.  .  .  .'^ 
Thus,  in  comparing  the  two  series:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  5,  10,  15,  20,  25, 
Dr.  Magee  would  multiply  the  items  of  the  first  series  by  5-2,  obtaining 
a  series  identical  (in  this  case)  with  the  second  series.  For  this  pair  of 
series  the  fractions  are  all  1  and  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  fractions,  or 
the  '  *  Degree  of  Correspondence, ' '  is  therefore  1. 

The  author  uses  this  method  throughout  his  investigation  to  test  the 
relationship  between  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly,  (1)  price  indices  for 
bonds,  stocks,  farm  products,  certain  speculative  commodities,  and  whole- 
sale prices  of  commodities  on  the  one  hand,  and  (2)  specie  and  legal 
tenders  in  the  New  York  clearing  house  banks,  net  deposits,  and  per 
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capita  and  total  circulatioii  on  the  other  hand.    Finally,  he  applies  the 
game  method  to  the  figures  obtained  by  Kemmerer  and  Fisher  as  his  (Dr. 

Magee's)  test  of  the  truth  of  the  quantity  theory  of  prices.     As  a  matter 

of  fact,  however,  in  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  the  author  was 

eontented  to  take  +1  iii  case  the  changes  of  the  corresponding  items 

were  in  the  same  direction,  and  — 1  in  case  they  were  in  opposite  diree* 

tioDs,  giving  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  algebraic  sum  as  his  * '  Degree 

of  Correlation. ' '     Oul  of  some  114  tests  the  resulting  average  was  below 

0.10  in  46  cases,  from  0.10  to  0.19  in  42  cases,  from  0.20  to  0.49  in  21 

eases,  and  from  0.50  up  ii^  5  cases.    It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  five 

ea$e8  of  a  high  "Degree  of  Correspondence"  came  from  comparing 

yearly  figures  where  the  growth  element  predominates.    In  the  words  of 

the  author  ''the  correspondence  is  greater  between  price  movements  and 

the  movement  of  money  or  deposits  in  banks  or  of  money  in  circulation 

when  the  averages  used  cover  longer  periods  than  when  they  cover  shorter 

periods.''     (P.  54.)     He  does  not  appear  to  recognize,  however,  that  like 

growth  elements  in  the  two  series  make  his  ' '  Degree  of  Correspondence ' ' 

mireliable  as  a  measure  of  the  synchronization  of  fluctuations.     (See  the 
table  given  later.) 

The  application  of  the  test  to  Kemmerer 's  and  Fisher's  figures  leads 
Dr.  Magee  to  the  conclusion  that  ''in  neither  case  is  much  correspond- 
enee  shown  for  direction  and  amount  of  movement;  our  inference  is, 
then,  that  these  two  attempted  proofs  of  the  Quantity  Theory  of  Money 
are  far  from  being  conclusive."  (P.  49.)  Before  taking  the  author's 
word  for  the  non-conclusive  character  of  the  Kenunerer  and  Fisher  inves- 
tigations let  us  see  how  his  method  works  in  sample  cases. 

Suppose  the  method  be  applied  to  the  following  pair  of  series : 

100,         150,        200,         250,         300 
100,         200,        300,        400,         500 

Both  series  are  arithmetic  progressions  and  move  in  the  same  direetion. 

The  "Degree  of  Correspondence"  is  %.    Now  consider  the  pair  of  series 

bdow: 

100,         101,         102,         103,         104,         105 
100,         110,         120,         130,         140,         150 

The  "Degree  of  Correspondence"  is  but  1-10,  although  the  items  move 
together  perfectly,  t.  e.,  tor  an  increase  of  one  unit  in  the  first  series 
tlwre  is  an  increase  of  ten  units  in  the  second  series.  Likewise  consider 
the  following  pair : 

100,         101,         102,         101,         103,         100 
100,         105,        110,         105,         115,         100 

TbeK  series  fluctuate  together  perfectly,  t.  e.,  for  a  change  of  one  unit 

is  the  first  series  the  second  changes  five  units  in  the  same  direction.    Yet 

Dr.  Magee 's  ' '  Degree  of  Correspondence ' '  for  the  pair  is  only  1-5.    It  is 

en'dent  that  any  coefficient  is  possible  for  perfect  correspondence.     Dr. 

Vagee's  entire  study  is  based  upon  this  erratic  coefficient. 
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The  reviewer  will  add  the  following  table: 

Kagee's  method  of  ''Degree  of  Correspondence"  applied  to  a  pair  of 
aeries  having  the  same  direction  of  growth  element,  e.  g,,  series  giving 
the  relative  per  capita  money  in  circulation  on  July  1,  and  the  relative 
per  capita  consumption  of  malt  liquors  in  the  United  States,  1890-1908. 

(Stetirticftl  Abrtnct  of  the  United  Sutes.  1909.  Folder  p.  19.) 


Yew. 

Index  of  money 
in  cireuktion.* 

Index  of  con- 

Bumption  of  malt 

liquon.f 

Cofieepondence. 

+ 

0 

1890 

90 

93 

97 

95 

97 

92 

84 

90 

99 

101 

106 

111 

112 

116 

122 

123 

127 

127 

137 

90 

97 
100 
106 
101 

99 
104 

98 
105 
101 
105 
106 
115 
118 
120 
121 
132 
139 
138 

.43 

.75 

.40 

.78 

.80 
.20 
.11 
.75 
.33 
1.00 
.36 

.33 
.40 

.62 
1.00 

.50 
.10 

1891 

1892 

1883 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

0 

1908 

Totab 

+5.91 

—2.96 

0 

*  Baee.  1890-'99.    AH  items  mnkipUed  by  0.9375.  makinc  the  initial  item  identioal  with  that  of  the  sec 
ond 


fBaee.  1890-'99. 

Degree  of  Correspondence,"  1890-1908=  (5.91— 2.95) -^-18=0.16, 
** Degree  of  Correspondence,'*  1899-1908=  (3.55—0.60 )-i- 10=0.295. 
Degree  of  Correspondence,"  considering    only    the    direction    of    the 
change  for  the  period  1899-1908= ( 7— 2 -f-0)-j-10=0.50. 


(( 


1 1 


For  the  ten  years,  1899-1908,  the  '^Degree  of  Correspondence,"  as  Dr. 
Hagee  would  figure  it,  between  per  capita  money  in  circulation  and  per 
capita  consumption  of  fnalt  liquors  is  very  high,  0.50.  Does  this  indicate 
that  the  circulation  is  increased  by  drinking  alcoholic  beverages,  or  vice 
versa  f 

Wabrbn  M.  Persons. 

Colorado  College. 
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UHTTGUATAK    STATISTICAL    REFOSM. 
[Americaii  Minister  Nicolay  A  Grevstad,  Montevideo.] 

The  General  Coxmeil  of  Statisties  has  taken  steps  to  bring  about  an 
important  reform  of  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  Bepnblic.  Hitherto 
the  import  and  export  Tallies  haye  been  based  upon  prices  fixed,  in  man^ 
instances  years  ago,  for  fiscal  purposes.  These  prices  no  longer  represent 
tk«  real  vahie  of  the  articles  imported  or  exported;  they  are  either  too 
Ugh  or  too  low,  generally  too  low.  The  council  intends  to  base  the 
rtatistic8»  beginning  with  the  current  year,  upon  the  real  values,  as  near 
as  possible,  and  to  that  end  solicits  the  cooperation  of  leading  importers 
sad  exporters.  This  reform  is  held  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  Uruguay 
iBsy,  in  the  comparatiTe  commercial  statistics  of  the  world,  occupy  the 
place  to  which   it   is    justly  entitled  by  the  volume  and  value  of  its 

F.  L.  H. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  STATISTICAL  WORK  AND 
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I  assume  that  we  are  invited  to  discuss  the  present  con- 
ditdon  of  Federal  statistics  and  to  point  out,  if  possible,  the 
X>athway  along  which  real  progress  can  be  made. 

When  this  association  was  formed,  the  Fourth  Census,  that 
of  1830,  had  long  been  completed.  There  was  practically  no 
statistical  analysis  or  inquiry  of  any  kind  in  progress  under 
the  Federal  Government.  At  this  distance,  the  temporary 
organizations  of  the  early  Census  offices  seem  to  us  to  have 
assembled  from  nowhere,  performed  with  zeal  if  not  with 
discretion  their  appointed  tasks,  left  us  their  records  in 
a^rkward  or  musty  tomes  and  vanished  into  oblivion.  Like 
the  gleam  which  pierces  the  night  at  regular  intervals  from 
some  distant  lighthouse  on  a  rock  bound  coast,  were  those 
far  away  Census  enumerations. 

It  is  different  in  our  day;  the  gleam  from  the  Census  light- 
house is  no  longer  of  the  disappearing  variety.  There  are, 
moreover,  many  other  prominent  statistical  lights  in  the 
Federal  establishment.  So  great  has  been  the  progress,  and  so 
general  has  become  the  necessity  for  statistical  compilations, 
that,  in  the  year  1914,  practically  every  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  engaged  in  preparing  statistics  in  some 

form. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  practically  all  the  bureaus 

obtain    and  publish  more  or  less  statistical  material.    Among 

these  that   of  the  Census  easily  leads.    It  possesses  a  dozen 

intercensal  activities,  in  the  aggregate  almost  equal  in  impor- 

•  p^ip^r  reftd  at  the  ScTenty-fifth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  American  Statistical   Association, 
BcatcB,  Mam.,  February  14.  1914. 
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tance  to  the  decennial  enumeration.  The  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions discusses  investigations  of  data  relating  to  trusts  and 
similar  organizations.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  deals  with  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  and 
summarizes  much  of  the  statistical  investigation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  annual  Statistical  Abstract.  The  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  presents  the  statistics  of  that  industry.  The  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  figures  relating  to  the  merchant  marine  and 
wireless  telegraphy.  The  Steam  Inspection  Service,  figures  in 
relation  to  steamboat  inspection  and  marine  accidents. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
compiles  and  publishes  figures  of  strikes,  wages  and  labor,  and 
certain  special  reports  such  as  those  upon  cost  of  living.  The 
Bureaus  of  Immigration  and  of  Naturalization  discuss  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  those  important  subjects.  The  Children's 
Bureau  compiles  figures  relating  to  infant  mortality  and  child 
saving. 

In  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Life  Saving  Service  col- 
lects and  publishes  the  statistics  of  marine  disasters.  From 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  come  figures  relating 
to  the  production  of  liquors,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  this  report  will 
soon  include  the  income  tax  returns.  The  Director  of  the  Mint 
presents  annually  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  offer  financial  and  banking  statistics. 
The  Register  of  the  Treasury  compiles  and  publishes  the  debt 
statement. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  five  bureaus  present 
annual  statistical  tabulations;  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  regard- 
ing fatalities  in  coal  mines.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  presents  statistics  of  Indians  and  Indian  lands  and 
property.  The  Geological  Survey  compiles  and  publishes  ex- 
tensive statistics  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  mineral  products. 
The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  tabulates  the  returns  of  pen- 
sions paid  and  the  number  and  location  of  pensioners.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  publishes  statistics  concerning 
the  number  and  character  of  schools  and  concerning  school 
population. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of  Sta- 
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tistics,  is  engs^ed  in  collecting  and  publishing  reports  of  cereals 
and  other  crops,  and  £lso  publishes  special  reports  relating  to 
various  agricultural  products. 

The  Forest  Service  publishes  statistics  of  lumber  cut  and 
forested  areas. 

The  Weather  Bureau  publishes  figures  relating  to  temper- 
atures and  meterological  data. 

The  War,  Navy,  and  Post  Office  Departments  make  their 
contribution  to  the  statistics  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Signal  Corps  of  the  War  Department  compiles  statistics  of 
Government  telegraphs  and  telephones.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment compiles  and  publishes  important  tables  dealing  with  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  States  and  the  naval  militia 
of  the  various  states.  The  Post  Office  Department  pub- 
lishes statistics  of  post  offices,  postal  routes,  and  the  railway 
mail  service.  • 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  compiles  statistical  tables 
relating  to  employment  under  the  Federal  government. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  that  yoimg  giant  in  the  field  of  Gov- 
ernment offices,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  now 
has  large  divisions  engaged  in  collecting  important  statistics 
of  express  companies,  steam  railways  and  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones. 

From  this  survey  you  will  observe  that  every  department 
of  the  Government  except  the  Department  of  Justice,  is 
actively  engaged  in  compiling  some  form  of  statistics.  Some 
of  these  statistics,  however,  are  what  we  may  term  of  the 
negative  sort,  viz.,  they  are  the  details  of  the  operations  of  the 
department  itself;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  compila- 
tions of  new  and  useful  data,  made  by  twenty-nine  different 
bureaus  at  Washington. 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  clearly  the  aggregate  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  these  compilations,  part  of  which  ob- 
viously are  not  continuous.  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at 
Washington  are  approximately  700  permanent  employees, 
m  addition  to  700  agents  employed  in  the  field  to  collect 
cotton  statistics.  The  Decennial  and  Five  Year  Censuses 
require  additional  force;  the  bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employs  somewhat  less  than  200; 
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the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
approximately  100;  the  Bureau  of  Mineral  Resources  in  the 
Geological  Survey  about  40;  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  somewhat  more  than  100.  Here  are 
nearly  1,200  permanent  employees  of  the  government  engaged 
in  statistical  work  in  five  bureaus  of  the  twenty-nine. 

Of  all  these  bureaus  we  naturally  are  most  interested  in 
that  of  the  Census,  the  principal  collector  and  compiler  of 
Federal  statistics.  Moreover,  it  has  been  justly  claimed  that 
this  Association  was  an  important  factor  in  securing  the 
establishment,  a  decade  ago,  of  the  Permanent  Census  Office. 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  of  this  Association,  Doctor 
Cummings  presented  an  effective  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  bureau,  and  described  its  many  and  varied  activities,  but 
to  those  of  us  who  participated  in  its  establishment  and  have 
watched  its  progress,  there  seem  to  be  many  things  yet  to  be 
desired. 

The  Permanent  Census  Office  was  formed  from  a  temporary 
organization  which  was  unique  in  its  independence  of  bureau- 
cratic control.  The  superb  achievement  of  the  Director  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  in  organizing  a  temporary  bureau,  by  bringing 
together  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  gathering  to- 
gether those  who  knew  from  past  experience  and  those  who 
did  not  know,  welding  them  into  a  harmonious  and  enthusias- 
tic whole,  and  in  taking,  compiling,  and  publishing  a  great 
decennial  census  absolutely  within  the  time  limit  set  by  law, 
was  an  achievement  which  had  not  been  equalled  before,  and 
which,  unfortunately,  still  stands  unparalleled.  This  supreme 
result  was  secured  primarily  because  of  one  central  fact:  the 
Director  of  the  Twelfth  Census  was  absolutely  independent 
of  every  one  in  the  Federal  Government  except  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  truth  of  the  comment  which  Colonel 
Goethals  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York  a  fortnight  ago, 
concerning  the  importance  of  complete  authority  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  record  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  His  words 
are  merely  a  plea  for  full  authority:  "Attractive  as  your  offer 
is,  I  would  be  obliged  to  decline  it  so  long  as  the  present  law 
remains  in  force  by  which  removals  from  the  police  force  are 
subject  to  review,  with  decisions  based  on  legal   evidence. 
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In  public  work  of  any  kind,  efficiency  can  be  secured  only 

when  the  service  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  satisfactory  to 
superiors,  and  while  I  fully  believe  in  the  right  of  every 
man  to  have  a  hearing,  the  decision  of  the  superior  as  to  the 
character  of  a  man's  service  should  be  final.  In  cases/'  adds 
Colonel  Goetbals,  "where  a  man  whose  services  have  not 
been  satisfactory  can  be  reinstated  by  a  court  of  review,  the 
effect  on  discipline  and  efficiency  is  most  injurious.  It  under- 
mines authority,  leads  to  insubordination,  tends  to  destroy 
the  loyal  cooperation  which  the  executive  authority  must  have 
to  secure  results,  and  makes  his  tenure  of  office  impossible." 

The  taking  of  the  Twelfth  Census  had  been  entrusted  to  a 
man  who  shirked  no  responsibility  and  possessed  untiring 
energy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  basic  facts  of  the  Census  it  was  a  complete 
success.  The  Director  of  the  Census  made  his  own  appoint- 
ments ;  he  was  unhampered  by  Cabinet  officers,  by  Civil  Service, 
by  department  bureaucrats,  or  by  Congress.  He  drew  his 
employees  from  north,  south,  east  and  west,  as  he  thought 
best.  He  expended  the  vast  sum  of  money  appropriated  in 
a  lump  sum  to  his  order  as  in  his  judgment  it  was  advisable. 
He  established  the  character  of  the  tables  and  the  form  of 
presentation  and  held  his  subordinates  responsible  for 
prompt  production.  Even  in  the  printing  of  his  reports, 
he  was  not  a  victim  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  an  independent  customer,  for  he  ordered 
his  work  produced,  scrutinized  the  bills,  complained  of  over- 
charges and  paid  just  accounts  with  his  own  check  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  There  were  doubtless  defects 
here  and  there  through  that  vast  system,  but  it  was  a  one- 
man  power,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  work  was  driven  forward 
to  splendid  completion. 

It  was  this  office  and  this  sort  of  a  policy  that  the  permanent 
office  succeeded.  The  wiser  and  older  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  having  learned  their  lessons 
from  earlier  Census  experience,  realized  the  need  of  the  one- 
man  power  in  the  Census  office,  so  fraught  with  emergencies, 
and  they  strove  to  perpetuate  in  the  permanent  establishment 
the  favorable  conditions  prevailing  in  the  temporary  office. 
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Moreover,  the  Director  of  the  Census  who  succeeded  the 
Director  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  same  independent,  aggressive  attitude, 
strove  during  his  entire  administration  to  hold  the  standing 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  Census  Office  as  separate,  unique, 
and  to  some  degree  independent  of  the  department.  For 
several  years,  with  varying  success^  the  contest  was  waged 
between  the  Census  Office  aided  by  Congress,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  bureaucrats  of  the  department  on  the  other, 
aided  by  tradition,  precedent,  and  administration  politics. 
The  result  of  the  contest  was  of  course  not  in  doubt  from  the 
outset.  Ultimately  the  department  and  politics  triumphed 
and  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  temporary  Twelfth  Census  in  effectiveness 
and  speed  lay  in  the  return  to  the  old  bureaucratic  methods 
which  had  paralyzed  and  destroyed  the  activities  of  the 
Eleventh  and  earlier  Censuses.  All  of  the  small  but  necessary 
acts  of  administration,  including  those  of  appointment,  pro- 
motion, demotion,  and  dismissal,  hung  upon  the  say  so  of 
some  petty  department  clerk  or  official  and  every  time  that 
a  minor  question  of  administration  on  which  a  Census  chief 
ought  to  be  able  to  act  instantly  and  emphatically,  went  to 
the  Department,  a  mile  away,  by  letter  or  by  telephone,  to 
be  bandied  about  in  various  divisions,  a  distinct  blow  was 
struck  at  the  authority  of  the  chief  and  at  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  of  the  clerks. 

The  permanent  Census  Office  contemplated  by  Colonel 
Wright,  by  Mr.  Porter,  by  Professor  Willcox,  Doctor  North, 
and  Governor  Merriam,  as  they  pleaded  before  the  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  its  establishment, 
was  to  be  an  institution  fashioned  from  and  preserving  the 
strong,  sturdy,  and  splendidly  successful  office  then  in 
existence.  But  the  Permanent  Census  Office  has  actually 
resulted  in  a  very  different  affair.  In  fact  it  bears  only  a 
shadow  of  resemblance  to  the  organization  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  Census  Office  has  in  truth  become  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  No  unkindly  criticism  of  individuals  is  here  in- 
tended. It  would  be  entirely  unwarranted.  The  change  here 
described  reflects  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  Federal 
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GovenuDaent,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  chances  of  a  single 
permanent  bureau  are  concerned,  cannot  be  changed.  In 
short,  when  the  strong,  lusty  temporary  office  was  made  into 
a  permanent  office,  it  sacrificed  certain  important  character- 
istics in  return  for  this  privilege.  Curiously  enough,  the 
distinguished  men  who  advocated  the  permanent  office  seem 
not  to  have  anticipated  this  result,  yet  the  personal  experience 
of  each  with  the  Federal  Government  had  been  so  extensive 
that  the  power  of  precedent  and  the  eddies  of  official  influence 
and  intrigue  ought  to  have  been  fully  understood  and  provided 
for. 

Thus  far,  in  our  review  of  federal  statistical  operations,  we 
fieem  to  have  fallen  upon  two  obvious  defects,  the  growth  of 
statistical  activity  in  twenty-nine  brainches  of  the  Government 
with  the  inevitable  penalty  of  wastefulness  and  duplication, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  independence  and  authority 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  hence,  in  that  distinctly  emer- 
^ncy-ridden  office,  the  loss  of  a  good  share  of  efficiency, — 
in  return  for  permanence.  Doubtless  there  are  many  defects 
in  federal  statistical  jnethods,  but  the  two  here  described 
are  basic  in  that  they  reflect  federal  policy  and  practice  and 
they  will  continue  to  become  more  serious.  I  invite  your 
attention  therefore  to  a  brief  search  for  a  possible  remedy. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  inquire,  whether  the  two 
conditions  here  indicated  are  equally  prominent  in  the  statis- 
tical operations  of  the  more  important  foreign  nations. 

In  Canada,  where  the  science  of  statistics  has  become 
increasingly  important  to  the  officials  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, the  statistical  establishment  at  the  present  time  is  the 
result  of  the  reorganization  which  occurred  in  1905.  In  that 
year  the  Federal  Parliament  established  the  present  Census 
and  Statistical  Office  as  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  charged  this  office  with  three  general  functions: 

The  Decennial  Census  to  be  made  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Decade,  1911,  etc.. 

The  taking  of  a  mid-censal  year  census  of  population  and 
agriculture  for  the  three  Northwestern  Provinces,  and 

The  prosecution  of  special  intercensal  statistical  inquiries 
ordered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister.     These  orders 
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may  cover  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  publication  of 
statistics  relating  to  agriculture,  commerce,  crime,  education, 
manufactures,  vital,  and  other  statistics. 

The  Census  and  Statistical  oflSce  of  the  Dominion  is  con- 
ducted by  a  chief  officer  and  three  principal  assistant?,  and 
has  a  permanent  clerical  staff  of  twenty-five,  and  temporary 
clerks  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy.  In  a  general 
way,  conditions  in  the  Dominion  reflect  on  a  small  scale  those 
which  prevail  on  a  large  scale  in  Washington. 

The  Canadians,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
status  of  statistical  organization  in  their  Government,  and  in 
1912  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  examine  into  this  whole  question  in  order  to  report 
a  comprehensive  system,  of  general  statistics  in  keeping  with 
the  demands  of  the  time.  This  report  has  already  been  pub- 
lished and  makes  many  suggestions  for  improvement,  the 
principal  one  being  the  advocacy  of  a  central  statistical  office 
for  the  coordination,  unification,  and  improvement  of  statis- 
tics, the  creation  of  an  interdepartmental  statistical  com- 
mittee and  an  inter-provincial  conference  on  statistics.  The 
adoption  of  many  of  the  suggestions  of  this  commission  would 
obviously  mean  a  great  advance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  its  statistical  organization  and  product. 

In  Austria  there  is  a  central  statistical  commission.  The 
work  of  this  Imperial  Commission  falls  into  eight  divisions: 

1.  International  Statistics. 

2.  Those  of  Commerce,  the  Year  Book,  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

3.  Of  Agriculture. 

4.  Of  societies,  corporations,  banks,  and  transportation. 

5.  Of  finance. 

6.  Judicial  statistics. 

7.  Statistics  of  Education. 

8.  Vital  statistics. 

Several  of  the  Ministries  of  the  Imperial  Government  pre- 
pare some  statistical  analysis  of  their  own  and  aid  to  some 
extent  the  Central  Commission.  Several  of  the  Provinces 
also  maintain  statistical  offices,  but  these  act  in  cooperation 
with   the   Central   Commission  supplying  it  with  material. 
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The  Central  Commission  has  existed  since  1863  and  possesses 
an  exceedingly  competent  staff. 

In  Germany,  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  has  supreme 
charge  of  the  periodical  census  and  publishes  financial,  judi- 
cial, vital  statistics,  etc.,  for  the  Empire.  In  a  sense,  it  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  other  statistical  offices  which  supply 
the  Imperial  Office  with  a  large  amount  of  the  material  used 
in  presenting  statistics  for  the  Empire.  Each  kingdom  and 
principality  maintains  a  separate  statistical  office  concerned 
with  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Empire,  which  it  represents. 
In  addition  there  are  various  local  statistical  bureaus  which 
cooperate  in  different  ways  with  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Kingdom. 

In  France,  a  Central  Statistical  Office  takes  the  periodical 
census  and  its  activities  embrace  not  only  the  collection  of 
population  statistics  in  the  entire  nation,  but  a  variety  of 
subjects.  It  works  however  in  full  cooperation  with  the  vari- 
ous mimicipal  offices. 

In  Italv,  a  Central  Statistical  Office  exists  similar  to  that  of 
France.  In  Russia,  an  Imperial  Statistical  Commission  covers 
the  Empire,  but  it  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  statistics  of 
commerce  and  finance.  In  Finland,  indeed,  which  maintains 
an  independent  statistical  office,  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  is  more  effective  and  scientific. 

In  England,  the  R^strar  General  publishes  the  judicial  and 
vital  statistics  of  the  nation,  and  also  has  charge  of  the  enu- 
meration of  population.  Separate  from  this  office  is  the  impor- 
tant statistical  machinery  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  having 
seventeen  departments  which  deal  with  the  statistics  of  com- 
merce, finance,  and  similar  topics. 

All  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  now  have  Central 
Statistical  Offices  with  permanent  and  scientifically  trained 
staffs.  Those  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  are  highly  developed.  In  all  cases  where  there 
are  municipal  and  statistical  departments  in  these  countries 
they  act  as  feeders  and  aids  to  the  Central  Office.  In  short, 
in  Europe  and  in  Canada,  progress  in  the  science  of  statistics 
appears  to  be  secured  by  centralization  of  work,  under  the 
most  expert  direction. 
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In  none  of  these  nations,  however,  do  the  problems  in  the 
field  of  statistics  approach  in  importance  those  which  exist 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  long  been  regarded  as  a  leader 
in  the  development  of  the  science.  We  have  hesitated  at  no 
inquiry,  we  have  been  deterred  by  no  expense,  and  we  have 
boasted  accordingly.  Meantime,  other  nations,  growing 
slowly  and  modestly  in  their  statistical  operations,  have  been 
perfecting  their  organization  in  deliberate  and  substantial 
fashion.  Statesmen  as  well  as  statisticians  seem  in  almost  all 
instances  to  have  become  impressed  with  the  distinctly  scien- 
tific character  of  statistical  investigation.  In  rare  instances 
only  have  our  American  presidents  and  politicians  taken  that 
point  of  view. 

With  the  distinct  impression  that  real  progress  in  statis- 
tical work  is  being  made  in  other  lands,  accompanied  or  se- 
cured by  increasing  centralization,  we  return  to  the  two  serious 
problems  in  the  statistical  work  of  our  own  Government. 
These  problems  appear  in  a  broad  way  to  originate  in  decreased 
authority  and  decentralization,  tendencies  directly  opposite 
to  those  shown  by  statistical  progress  elsewhere.  So  signifi- 
cant is  this  fact  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  whether  the  so- 
lution of  our  problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  reversal  of  policy. 
Should  we  not  create  an  important  statistical  center  in  our 
federal  government,  which  we  may  here  simply  term  The  Office 
of  National  Statistics?  This  new  office,  to  be  erected  from 
various  small  bureaus,  ought  to  be  in  the  semi-independent 
class,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office.  It  should  be 
free  from  the  Department  Bureau  curse.  By  its  importance 
and  form  of  organization  it  should  reassume  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  temporary  Census  and  lost  after  securing 
permanence.  It  should  take  over,  simplify,  and  coordinate 
the  more  important  and  expensive  statistical  work  now  being 
performed  and  often  more  or  less  in  duplicate  by  the  twenty- 
nine  Bureaus.  Lastly,  such  a  large  dignified  systematic  sta- 
tistical establishment  should  be  wholly  scientific,  with  no 
trace  of  politics,  should  be  conducted  by  a  distinguished 
scientist  and  administrator  with  competent  aids  and  com- 
plete authority. 

I  do  not  suggest  a  cabinet  office  to  represent  this  modem 
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science  of  ours.  It  requires  no  such  doubtful  honor.  All  that 
we  of  this  venerable  association  demand  is  better  organization 
and  admmistration,  which  permit  full  authority  and  prompt 
and  scientific  results  secured  without  extravagance. 

The  proposed  Office  of  National  Statistics  might  profitably 
inclnde  at  least  the  following: 

The  Decennial  Census. 

Miscellaneous  inquiries  involving  census  investigation,  such 
as  now  supply  the  intercensal  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

The  present  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Labor  statistics. 

Statistics  of  mines  and  quarries  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Statistics  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Statistics  of  the  express  companies,  railways,  telephones 
and  telegraphs  now  collected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  statistical  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  and  of  the  Bureaus  of  Immigration  and  of  Fish- 
eries. 

If  ?risely  administered,  measureless  are  the  opportunities 
of  such  an  office  for  usefulness,  in  effectively  collecting  and 
compiling  the  necessary  statistics  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Here  should  be  given  the  time  and  skill  of  experts  to  insure  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  and  especially  to  consideration  of 
the  pressing  need  of  simplification.  In  a  decade  or  two,  much 
of  our  present  Census  elaboration,  of  necessity,  will  be  swept 
away  by  mere  weight  of  population.  We  should  begin  the 
study  of  this  problem  now. 

The  present  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  called  fre- 
quently a  statistical  laboratory.  Except  during  a  few  brief 
intervals  this  name  has  not  been  justified.  A  laboratory  is  a 
place  for  analysis  and  original  research,  where  great  dis- 
coveries in  the  scientific  world  are  worked  out.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  may  be  more  correctly  called  a  figure  factory. 
It  has  tabulated  an  infinite  variety  of  statistical  facts,  but  it 
seldom  offers  anything  but  raw  material. 

In  the  past  I  have  pleaded  for  a  real  statistical  laboratory 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  for  an  analysis  by  experts  who 
could  take  the  figures  from  this  or  that  inquiry  and  make 
them  tell  the  story  of  American  life,  revealing  the  changes 
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which  have  occurred  and  pointing  unerringly  to  the  changes 
which  are  to  come.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  highest  scien- 
tific function  of  the  Census  Office,  and  in  any  new  and  en- 
larged statistical  organization  that  function  should  be  given 
great  prominence. 

Let  us  not  be  contented  with  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Census  Bureau  as  the  great  achievement  of  our  three  score 
years  and  fifteen,  a  bureau  which  to  the  privilege  of  permanence 
has  sacrificed  much  of  its  independence,  but  let  us  resolve  that 
so  vast  have  become  the  statistical  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  they  now  demand  complete  reorganization 
along  the  most  scientific  and  progressive  lines. 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  our  neighbor,  Canada, 
struggling  to  reform  and  concentrate  her  comparativly 
small  statistical  activities,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  civilized  nations  toward  centraliza- 
tion and  toward  more  effective  presentation  of  statistical 
material,  it  is  not  toa  much  to  say  that  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  bestir  herself  or  abandon  her  claim  to  leader- 
ship in  the  science.  We  should  insist  on  the  omission  of  super- 
flous  detail.  We  should  urge  more  rigid  economy,  we  should 
punish  costly  errors,  such  for  example  as  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
sus report  on  mines  which  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  really  offered  little  more  than  a  duplication  of  fiigures 
already  published  by  the  Geological  Survey.  We  should  in- 
sist always  upon  accurate  and  prompt  production  of  reports 
and  tables  with  penalties  for  failures. 

In  short,  I  urge  that  the  goal  of  this  Association  in  the 
future  should  be  the  creation  of  a  permanent  independent 
central  office,  to  collect,  compile,  and  publish  simplified  census 
and  other  important  Federal  statistics.  With  this  achievement 
should  come  retention  of  officials' who  prove  to  be  conspicu- 
ously successful,  utterly  regardless  of  political  affiliations. 
And,  finally,  there  should  here  be  found  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  theory,  a  great  statistical  laboratory  which  shall  place 
the  United  States  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  nations  in  scien- 
tific, statistical  analysis,  and  which  shall  be  continually  telling 
the  vast,  ever-increasing  but  ever-changing  multitudes  of  old 
and  new  Americans  whence  they  came,  what  they  are  accom- 
plishing, and  whither  they  tend. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  STATISTICAL  WORK  AND 
HOW  IT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED  IN  THE 
SERVICE  OF  THE  STATES.* 

Bt  Aona  F.  Webeb,  Chief  Statistician  of  New  York  PMic  Service  Com-' 

miseum  for  the  First  District, 


It  would  be  easy  and  perhaps  natural  to  draw  misleading 
inferences  from  a  merely  superficial  examination  of  the  avail- 
able statistics  descriptive  of  the  status  and  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  several  conmionwealths  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  material  is  widely  scattered  and  might  not  be 
discovered  by  the  casual  inquirer.  Certain  information  could 
be  found  only  in  Federal  reports;  additional  information  is 
hidden  away  in  departmental  reports  and  seldom  cited  in 
bibliographies,  and  still  other  data  are  published  only  in  legis- 
lative docimients  that  go  to  a  very  small  number  of  libraries 
and  consequently  escape  the  notice  of  all  but  a  few  special 
students  or  investigators.  And  yet  so  abundant  is  the  statis- 
tical material  in  many  of  the  more  important  commonwealths, 
that  a  competent  investigator  or  compiler  would  find  no  serious 
difficulty  in  preparing  a  statistical  abstract  that  would  at 
least  equal  in  extent  and  comprehensiveness,  if  not  in  accuracy, 
the  statistical  year-book  of  the  German  Empire  or  other 
manuals  that  are  as  favorably  known.  The  researches  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  have  brought  to  light  the  great  mass  of 
economic  materials  existent  in  the  public  documents  of  com- 
monwealths like  New  York  and  other  Eastern  states.f  This 
material,  gathered  by  the  state  departments  and  commissions 
and  by  legislative  investigating  conmiittees,  is  almost  as 
abundant  if  not  so  valuable  as  that  contained  in  the  British 
bluebooks, — ^the  remarkable  series  of  historical  documents 
that  justified  Gustav  SchmoUer  of  the  German  historical 
school  of  economists  in  ranking  England  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  his  school  of  thought.    While  important  investigations  are 
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not  likely  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  journals  of  the  Sta- 
tistical and  Economic  Associations,  it  remains  true  that  much 
valuable  work  is  not  fully  utilized  or  appreciated,  because  it 
remains  unknown.  Even  the  index  of  reports  of  bureaus  of 
labor  prepared  and  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  in  1892 
and  1902  has  been  discontinued. 

The  most  obvious  if  not  the  most  important  need  of  statis- 
tical work  in  the  commonwealths  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
a  central  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  to  collate  and 
compile  the  statistical  information  already  available,  but  at 
present  more  or  less  inaccessible.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
commonwealth  statistical  abstract  may  perhaps  be  recognized 
in  the  Legislative  Manual  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  or  other  officer  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  other  state  officials.  Such  a  manual  usually  con- 
tains statistics  of  population,  wealth  (for  purposes  of  taxation), 
and  elections,  and  might  readily  be  expanded  so  as  to  be  made 
a  complete  statistical  year-book,  which  would  embody  the 
final  results  of  statistical  research  of  the  several  state  author- 
ities, and  also  of  the  Federal  bureaus  so  far  as  needed  to 
supplement  state  activities.  The  movement  toward  such  a 
central  office  of  compilation  and  coordination  must  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  learned  societies,  libraries,  and  educational 
institutions,  representing  the  individual  consumers  of  the 
product.  The  legislature  itself  can  command  information 
on  a  special  subject  from  the  appropriate  state  department, 
and  where  such  information  is  insufficient,  can  initiate  a  special 
inquiry  of  its  own  and  for  that  reason  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  take  the  necessary  action  unless  pressed  to  it  by  public 
opinion. 

This  conception  of  a  state  bureau  of  statistics  differs  from 
the  European  idea  of  a  central  bureau  in  which  is  concentrated 
a  large  part  of  the  statistical  work  of  the  state.  The 
European  idea  does  not  commend  itself  to  Americans,  who 
believe  that  statistics  of  a  special  field  should  be  prepared  by 
the  authority  constituted  to  supervise  that  particular  field. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  well  organized  and  equipped 
office  in  charge  of  a  general  statistical  abstract  would  have  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  statistical  work  of  the  several 
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state  departments.  Above  all,  it  would  reveal  the  most  serious 
gaps  that  might  exist  in  the  more  general  statistical  informa- 
tion of  the  individual  states. 

A  survey  of  the  statistical  activities  of  some  of  the  principal 
commonwealths  indicates  that  large  portions  of  the  field  of 
economic  statistics  are  already  well  cultivated.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  other  states  we  find  much 
progress  in  the  statistics  of  manufactures,  mining,  transporta- 
tion, banking,  and  insurance.  In  the  field  of  social  statistics 
we  also  find  much  of  encouragement  in  the  work  of  depart- 
ments of  education,  health,  and  charities,  including  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  In  all  of  these  departments  there  are  now  to 
be  found  statistical  offices  that  offer  permanent  careers  to 
tramed  civil  servants.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement 
for  workmen^s  compensation  acts  also  promises  needed  devel- 
opment in  the  long  neglected  field  of  industrial  accidents  and 
diseases. 

But  in  most  of  the  states  of  smaller  resources,  statistical 
work  is  still  in  a  backward  condition,  and  the  same  statement 
applies  to  certain  of  the  states  of  large  resources.  Civil 
service  reform  has  not  yet  taken  root  in  all  of  the  common- 
wealths and  needs  now,  as  much  as  it  ever  has  needed,  the 
support  of  members  of  the  Statistical  Association  and  other 
citizens  interested  in  good  statistical  work.  Permanency  of 
tenure  for  civil  servants  seems  to  me  perhaps  the  greatest 
smgle  need  of  the  states  in  the  development  of  good  statistical 
work  as  of  other  technical  work.  When  we  examine  condi- 
tions underlying  the  statistical  output  of  a  leading  state  like 
Massachusetts,  we  are  likely  to  find  the  largest  single  factor 
to  be  the  long-continued  service  of  bureau  or  division  chiefs. 
These  men  may  have  entered  the  service  without  having 
qualified  in  competitive  examinations,  but  they  have  retained 
their  positions  through  successive  administrations  despite 
party  changes  and  have  acquired  in  office  the  necessary  statis- 
tical training.  To  insist  upon  extensive  statistical  training 
as  a  prerequisite  to  employment  in  the  statistical  service  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary.  While  I  have  always  favored 
a  high  standard  of  education  and  have  in  fact  sometimes 
endeavored  to  set  the  standard  as  regards  scholastic  attain- 
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ments  higher  than  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  willing 
to  establish  it,  I  have  always  sought  to  obtain  men  who  had 
had  indeed  a  good  academic  training,  especially  in  economics, 
but  had  also  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  original  work, 
whether  in  statistics  or  any  other  field.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  young  men  who  entered  the  civil  service  of  New 
York  through  such  examinations  in  the  past  fifteen  years  now 
hold  responsible  positions  in  the  statistical  ofiices  of  the  various 
state  departments  or  of  private  corporations.  It  may  be  of 
interest  incidentally  to  note  that  in  this  period  the  average 
salary  of  a  statistician  in  the  state  service  has  increased  30  or 
40  per  cent.  The  time  seems  to  be  near  at  hand  when  the 
statistical  service  can  offer  as  attractive  inducements  to 
young  men  of  promise  as  does  the  law  or  engineering.  This 
is  especially  true  of  work  that  combines  accounting  with  sta- 
tistics, for  such  a  combination  of  experience)  is  coming  to  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  large  corporations. 

The  movement  for  "efficiency  and  economy"  in  public 
business  may  be  explained  in  part  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
efficiency  engineering  idea  developed  in  private  business,  but 
it  owes  its  origin  in  part  at  least  to  the  work  of  organizations 
like  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  is  carried  on  by 
investigators  trained  in  statistical  as  well  as  accounting  meth- 
ods. The  movement  is  therefore  to  be  recognized  as  one 
that  should  react  favorably  upon  the  statistical  work  of  the 
commonwealths  relating  not  to  the  transaction  of  public 
business  (e.  g.,  the  "budget")  but  to  the  recording  of  social 
and  industrial  phenomena  of  the  entire  body  pohtic. 

If  accountancy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  statistics, 
we  must  also  grant  recognition  to  the  statistical  work  done  by 
engineers,  not  only  in  the  development  of  business  efficiency 
but  also  in  the  development  of  public  policy  concerned  with 
public  service  corporations.  In  the  past  decade,  engineering 
firms  have  been  called  upon  to  make  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
street  railway  situation  in  several  of  our  large  cities  and  in 
their  reports  they  have  to  a  large  extent  applied  the  statistical 
method.  An  excellent  example  of  such  statistical  work  is  af- 
forded in  the  recent  report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioner 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.    If  work  of  like  character  has  not 
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already  been  done  for  commonwealth  governments,  it  may  be 
looked  for  as  a  development  of  the  early  future.  The  need  for 
special  investigations  of  broader  scope  than  those  carried  on 
by  permanent  bureaus  or  departments  wiU  from  time  to  time 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  special  commissions  that  will 
require  expert  investigators,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  members 
of  the  Statistical  Association  to  use  their  influence  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  of  investigation  on  the 
part  of  such  commissions.  Three  recent  New  York  reports — 
on  Industrial  Accidents,  Unemployment,  and  Factories — ^are 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  results  that  may  be  achieved  by 
the  combination  of  the  regular  staff  of  state  bureaus  and  a 
stafif  of  special  investigators  temporarily  employed  by  the 
commissions.  Such  results  would  not  have  been  attained  had 
not  members  of  this  Association  and  similar  societies,  like  the 
Economic  Association  and  the  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, taken  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  organization  of  the  commissions. 

In  the  next  few  years  there  will  in  all  probability  be  move- 
ments started  in  the  different  conmionwealths  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  state  departments  which  carry  on  more  or  less 
statistical  work,  and  the  statistical  societies,  it  seems  to  me, 
Aovld  at  such  times  cooperate  actively  with  the  profession 
most  directly  interested  in  such  reorganizations.  The  New 
York  City  branch  of  the  Association  at  a  recent  meeting  voted 
to  memorialize  the  city  government  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  reconmiendations  of  a  special  committee  of  medical 
men  for  a  reorganization  of  the  department  of  health,  designed, 
among  other  things,  to  secure  an  improved  system  of  regis- 
tration of  vital  statistics.  The  lawyers  in  many  states  are 
now  actively  supporting  a  revision  of  judicial  procedure, 
including  among  other  things,  better  records  of  crimes  and 
torts.  The  defects  of  our  judicial  statistics  are  nearly  every- 
where so  serious  that  a  reform  movement  of  this  kind  should 
also  enlist  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  statistical  society. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  continue  further  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  special  subjects  that  most  need  improved  statistical 
methods.  It  should  suffice  to  refer  to  the  continued  existence 
of  a  need,  in  the  commonwealths  as  elsewhere,  for  the  occa- 
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sional  special  commission  as  well  as  the  permanent  bureau, 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  If  the 
special  commission  can  obtain  from  the  permanent  bureau 
statistical  material  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  compre- 
hensiveness, it  will  be  able  to  carry  its  pioneer  work  along  new 
lines  so  much  the  farther.  And  the  higher  its  achievements 
in  advancing  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  the  greater  will  be 
the  effort  of  the  permanent  bureau  to  hold  and  maintain  the 
advantage. 
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STATISTICS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 

MUNICIPALITY.* 

By  F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics, 

Boston  University. 


It  would  be  superfluous  to  take  the  time  of  this  audience 
for  an  extended  preliminary  dissertation  upon  the  need  of 
applying  statistical  methods  to  the  study  of  municipal  con- 
ditions and  activities.  The  members  of  this  Association  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  the  rapidly  increasing  concentration 
of  population  in  large  cities,  the  alarming  growth  of  municipal 
expenditures  and  indebtedness,  and  the  widespread  preva- 
lence of  inefficiency,  wastefulness,  and  corruption  in  the 
government  of  American  municipalities  constitute  a  problem 
of  the  first  magnitude  for  American  democracy. 

At  the  present  time  about  one  third  of  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  is  found  in  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  total  governmental  costs  of  the  195  cities  of  this 
size  amount  to  nearly  one  billion  dollars,  as  contrasted  with 
expenditures  of  roundly  six  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
by  the  National  government,  and  less  than  two  hundred  million 
doUars  by  the  state  governments.  The  total  indebtedness  of 
these  cities  approaches  closely  to  the  three  billion  dollar  mark, 
or  sixty-nine  dollars  per  capita,  as  against  one  billion  dollars 
indebtedness,  or  eleven  dollars  per  capita,  for  the  National 
government.  Moreover,  population,  expenditures,  and  in- 
debtedness are  all  increasing  in  the  cities  at  a  much  faster  pace 
than  for  the  nation  at  large.  These  figures  emphasize  sharply 
the  urgency  of  careful  statistical  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
created  by  municipal  expansion. 

I  shall  discuss  this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ameri- 
can conditions  and  experience,  with  special  reference  to  the  city 
of  Boston.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection 
to  remind  the  members  of  this  Association  that  Boston  has 
led  the  way  and  set  the  pace  in  the  development  of  statistical 

*  Papsr  read  «t  the  seroaty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Statistieal 
AMOciation,  Boeton,  Mass.,  February  14,  1914. 
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service  in  American  municipalities.  The  first  adequate  and 
scientific  city  census  taken  in  this  country  was  the  Boston 
census  for  the  year  1845,  taken  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lemuel  Shattuck,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Association,  who 
introduced  new  and  improved  methods  of  enumeration  and 
tabulation.  His  report,  published  in  1846,  is  a  genuine  statis- 
tical classic.  This  Boston  census  of  1845  was  confessedly  so 
superior  to  any  previous  census  that  Mr.  Shattuck's  advice 
and  assistance  were  sought  by  the  United  States  Census  Board 
in  1849,  in  preparing  the  schedules  for  the  seventh  census  of 
1850.  Five  of  the  six  schedules  used  in  that  census  were 
designed  and  prepared  principally  by  Mr.  Shattuck.  Thus, 
in  certain  important  respects,  the  city  of  Boston  showed  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  how 
to  take  a  census. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  here  the  further 
fact  that  Boston  was  the  first  city  in  this  country  to  establish 
a  mimicipal  statistical  department.  The  Boston  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Statistics  was  created  in  1897,  at  the 
instance  of  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy.  It  was  designed  to  serve 
as  a  non-political  scientific  bureau,  for  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  municipal  statistics,  and  it  has  been  consist- 
ently maintained  on  this  plan,  notwithstanding  assaults  by 
imappreciative  or  apprehensive  politicians.  This,  I  submit, 
is  an  achievement  of  no  mean  order,  especially  in  view  of  the 
failure  to  maintain  similar  departments  established  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore. 

In  considering  the  question  of  what  service  statistics  can 
render  to  the  municipalities,  it  will  be  well  first  to  review  what 
has  already  been  done  in  this  field,  and  then  to  inquire  into 
the  possibilities  of  further  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
work.  The  development  of  municipal  statistics  in  this  coun- 
try has  followed  four  main  hnes : 

1.  Collection  and  publication  of  financial  statistics  of  cities 
by  the  National  government; 

2.  Investigation  and  supervision  of  municipal  finances  by 
State  governments; 

3.  Compilation  and  publication  of  financial  and  social  sta- 
tistics of  cities  by  municipal  departments  of  statistics; 
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4.  Inquiry  into  municipal  departments  and  conditions  by 
bureaus  of  research  under  private  management. 

1.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  collection  and  publication 
of  municipal  statistics  by  the  National  government  in  1899, 
when  the  first  annual  report  on  the  financial  statistics  of  cities 
having  a  population  of  over  30,000  was  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  under  authorization  of  an  Act  of  Congress. 
Then  in  1902,  when  the.  census  bureau  was  placed  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  was  transferred 
to  that  bureau,  and  reports  on  the  financial  statistics  of  cities 
of  over  30,000  population  have  been  published  each  year  from 
1902  to  1912.     The  number  of  cities  covered  by  these  reports 
has  increased  during  the  period  from  146  to  195.     It  was 
expected,  when  the  collection  of  municipal  statistics  was  first 
undertaken  by  the  National  government,  that  the  information 
could  be  gathered  on  schedules  sent  out  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
local  oflScials.    But  on  account  of  the  unsystematic   and 
divergent  methods  of  municipal  accounting  and  reporting  in 
vogue  throughout  the  country,  this  course  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  out  field  agents 
to  secure  the  information  on  the  ground. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  method  of  tabulation  and 
presentation  employed  in  these  reports  conforms  in  general 
to  a  scheme  devised  by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Municipal 
Accounting  and  Statistics,  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
established  in  1901,  which  did  valuable  pioneer  work  in  this 
field.     This  committee  made  five  annual  reports  in  the  period 
1901-1905,  and  its  members  contributed  twelve  papers  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  League.     Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Department  of  Statistics,  was  its  chairman. 
Because  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  municipal  statistics,  the 
ecmunittee  confined  its  work  almost  exclusively  to  matters 
relating  to  accounting  and  finance.     The  committee  put  forth 
a  series  of  schedules  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Uniform 
System  of  the  National  Municipal  League.     The  characteris- 
tic feature  of  these  schedules  was  the  grouping  of  departmental 
receipts  and  disbursements  under  about  a  dozen  general  heads, 
for  example;   General,   Government,   Public  Safety,    Public 
Works,  Public  Debt,  etc.,  according  to  the  functions  subserved 
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by  the  several  departments  of  city  government  as  they  were 
then  organized.  The  Committee  was  instrumental  in  stimu- 
lating discussion  by  accountants  and  fiscal  officers  of  the 
principles  of  accounting  and  of  measures  calculated  to  promote 
reasonable  uniformity  in  city  bookkeeping.  The  National 
Municipal  League's  schedules  constituted,  in  effect,  a  model 
comptroller's  or  auditor's  report.  In  accordance  with  the 
schedules,  the  annual  financial  reports  of  various  cities  were 
restated  in  print,  to  show  how  the  group  system  of  uniform 
rubrics  would  work  out  in  practice.  Thus  the  League's 
schedules  were  utilized  in  fiscal  reports  of  Newton,  Mass.,  for 
1900,  Boston,  1900  and  following  years,  Baltimore,  1901  and 
1902;  Chicago,  1902,  Minneapolis,  1903,  and  Duluth,  1905. 

2.  In  the  field  of  investigation  and  supervision  of  municipal 
finances  by  state  governments,  two  different  plans  of  action 
have  been  tried.  One  is  the  compulsory  method  of  Ohio, 
which  in  1902  introduced  a  uniform  system  of  municipal 
accounting,  imder  the  control  of  the  state  auditor,  with  the 
power  to  prescribe  forms  of  fiscal  reports  for  all  cities.  The 
other  is  the  educational  method  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  may 
be  termed.  Instead  of  installing  at  once  a  uniform  municipal 
accounting  system  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislatiu-e  passed,  in  1906,  a  law  requiring  auditors 
of  cities  and  towns  to  fiu-nish  annually,  on  blanks  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  statements  of  revenues,  exx)enditures, 
and  indebtedness.  The  first  report  on  Comparative  Financial 
Statistics  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1906  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  1908.  The 
compilation  of  these  statistics  disclosed  difficulties  arising 
from  the  lack  of  uniformity  or  system  in  handling  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  of  proper  methods  of  accounting  on  the 
part  of  the  cities  and  towns.  The  result  of  the  findings  of  the 
Bureau  was  the  legislation  of  1910,  requiring  notes  to  be  issued 
in  forms  prescribed  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
and  to  be  certified  by  him;  also  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  city  and  town  accoimtants  and  for  the  installation  of  im- 
proved systems  of  accounting,  with  auditing  by  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, — upon  the  acceptance  of  these 
two  provisions  by  the  municipality.     This  pioneer  work  bore 
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gr&tifymg  results  in  the  awakening  of  municipal  authorities 
to  the  importance  of  adopting  modem  methods  of  financial 
admiiuustration. 

la  1911  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  ordered  to  investigate 
the  indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns  against  which  no  sinking 
funds  were  in  process  of  accumulation,  or  for  the  extinguishment 
of  which  no  annual  payments  on  the  principal  were  being  made. 
The  Bureau  made   two   investigations, — one  a  partial  and 
preliminary  inquiry,  the  other  complete  and  exhaustive, — and 
reported  its  findings  with  recommendations.     The  investiga- 
tions were  supplemented  by  further  inquiry  through  a  legis- 
lative conunittee.     The  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  were 
finally  embodied  in  the  important  legislation  of  1913,  which 
includes  sixteen  Acts  relating  to  municipal  finances.    The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Act  relating  to  municipal 
indebtedness,  which  supplanted  the  old  law  of  1875.     This 
Act  was  aimed  at  four  evils:  first,  incurrence  of  funded  or 
fixed  debt  for  current  expenses;  second,  temporary  borrowing? 
to  an  unlimited  amount,  in  anticipation  of  tax  collections; 
third,  diversion  of  the  principal  of  trust  funds  to  current 
expenses  for  unauthorized  objects,  and  inciurence  of  other 
liabilities  without   proper   provision   for   payment;    fourth, 
neglectful  and  costly  management  of  sinking  funds. 

This  legislation  is  a  notable  example  of  scientific  law-making 
by  application  of  the  statistical  method.  The  director  of  the 
Bureau,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gettemy,  who  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  success  of  this  experimental  undertaking  in  state 
mvestigation  and  supervision  of  municipal  finances,  well  says: 
''The  true  method  of  undertaking  to  accomplish  a  reform 
of  long-standing  evils  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  pre- 
liminary, scientific  diagnosis  of  conditions,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  state  can  show  an  instance  of  legislation  more 
thoroughly  pre-digested,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  than  that 
which,  without  a  dissenting  voice  in  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, has  just  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  Massa- 
chu^tts  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  and  regulating  the 
iDcurrenee  of  municipal  indebtedness  in  accordance  with 
sound  financial  principles. " 
3.  In  the  establishment  of  statistical  bureaus,  as  branches 
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of  the  city  government,  only  a  very  small  beginning  has  been 
made  in  this  country.  The  field  of  municipal  statistics  proper 
remains  in  the  United  States  a  barren  and  neglected  one. 
Boston  led  the  way,  as  has  been  stated,  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  statistics  in  1897.  The  example  of  Boston  in  this 
respect  was  followed  by  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago^ 
but  the  statistics  departments  in  these  cities  were  short-lived- 
Baltimore  now  has  a  municipal  reference  library,  which  per- 
forms some  of  the  functions  of  a  statistical  department. 

The  Statistics  Department  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  in 
charge  of  a  board  of  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for 
a  term  of  five  years.  The  work  is  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  secretary,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  who  has  served 
the  Board  most  efliiciently  from  the  beginning.  The  work 
consists  in  furnishing  statistical  information  for  use  by  the 
Mayor  and  heads  of  departments,  answering  inquiries  of 
citizens  of  Boston  and  others  parties,  serving  as  a  bureau  for 
the  exchange  of  documents  with  the  principal  cities  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  issuing  regular  and  occasional 
statistical  publications.  The  publications  include:  first,  the 
Municipal  Register,  or  hand-book  of  the  city  government; 
second,  the  monthly  Bulletin,  now  published  quarterly,  con- 
taining tables  grouped  under  twenty-two  general  heads,  show- 
ing movement  of  population,  work  of  city  departments, 
statistics  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  other  matters;  third,  a 
series  of  special  publications  relating  chiefiy  to  receipts  and 
expenditures.  In  1898-99  and  for  four  months  in  1900  a 
City  Record  was  published  weekly  by  the  Statistics  Depart- 
ment, but  its  issue  was  suspended  through  the  refusal  of  the 
legislature  to  make  the  City  Record  self-supporting  as  the 
ofi[icial  gazette  of  the  city  government.  Since  the  revival 
of  the  City  Record,  through  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter 
in  1910,  the  publication  has  been  self-supporting,  the  editor 
being  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  Statistics  Department 
has  made  many  special  studies,  at  the  instance  of  the  Mayor 
and  Council,  and  heads  of  departments,  which  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Certainly  the  publications  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  the  past  fifteen  years  will  bear  comparison  in  point  of 
variety,  volume,  and  scientific  method  with  those  of  any 
other  city  in  this  country. 
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4.  The  fourth  line  of  statistical  activity  in  the  municipal 
field  is  represented  by  the  well-known  work  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Bureaus  of  municipal  re- 
search have  also  been  established  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati^ 
and  Chicago.  In  Boston  a  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
has  been  installed  by  the  Finance  Commission  as  an  adjunct 
to  its  organization. 

The  New  York  Bureau  was  incorporated  in  May,  1907,  its 
objects  as  stated  in  the  charter  being  ''to  promote  efficient  and 
economical  municipal  government;  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  scientific  methods  of  accounting  and  reporting  the  details 
of  municipal  business,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  publicity  in 
matters  relating  to  municipal  problems;  to  collect,  to  classify, 
analyze,  to  correlate,  to  interpret,  and  to  publish  facts  as  to 
to  the  administration  of  municipal  government. "  The  Bureau 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  William  H.  Allen,  Henry 
Bni&e,  and  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  The  methods  of  the 
Bureau  are,  in  brief,  to  confer  with  officials  responsible  for 
the  municipal  department  or  conditions  to  be  studied  and 
secure  their  cooperation;  to  study  the  organization  and  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  duties  in  the  department;  to  examine 
the  records  of  work  done  and  the  cost  in  the  case  of  each 
official,  each  branch,  or  each  class  of  employees;  to  cooperate 
with  department  heads  in  devising  remedies  through  a  change 
of  system,  without  touching  the  personnel  of  the  department 
directly;  to  present  a  formal  report  to  the  department 
head,  the  city  executive  officials,  and  the  public,  with  de- 
scription, criticism  and  suggestion;  to  follow  up  the  first  report 
in  the  press  and  through  all  agencies  of  publicity  until  results 
are  seemed. 

Among  the  notable  accomplishments  to  be  credited  to  the 
Bureau  may  be  mentioned:  the  removal  of  an  incompetent 
Borough  president  by  the  Governor,  upon  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Bureau;  reorganizationof  the  department  of  finance,  with 
improved  methods  of  inspection,  audit,  and  payment;  account- 
ing reforms  for  all  city  departments;  budget  reform,  exhibits, 
publicity;  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Health;  changes  for  economy  and 
efficiency  in  various  departments;   creation  of  the  Herman 
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E.  Metz  National  Fund  for  Promoting  Efficient  Municipal 
Accounting  and  Reporting  in  American  Cities;  establishment 
of  a  National  Training  School  for  public  service,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau. 

The  New  York  Bureau  has  made  a  notable  record  for  varied 
and  strenuous  activity.  Its  numerous  reports  and  pamphlets 
make  strong  appeal  to  popular  attention  through  skilful  and 
forceful  presentation  of  facts.  It  has  done  admirable  service 
in  the  education  of  public  opinion  and  the  promotion  of 
intelligent  and  vigilant  citizenship. 

In  the  light  of  this  survey  of  accomplishment,  let  us  next 
inquire  in  what  ways  the  service  rendered  by  statistics  to  the 
municipality  can  be  extended  and  improved. 

1.  The  mimicipal  statistics  collected  and  published  by  the 
National  government  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are 
excellent,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
The  scope  of  this  work  should  be  extended  to  include  social 
statistics  of  cities.  Previous  reports  contain  little  more  than 
statistics  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  indebtedness.  Ac- 
knowledgment should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  reports  for 
the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1907  contain  some  tables  relating 
to  other  branches  of  municipal  statistics  besides  financial 
statistics,  for  example:  statistics  relating  to  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  police  and  fire  departments;  retail  liquor 
saloons  and  licenses;  water  and  sewerage  works;  resources 
and  patronage  of  public  libraries;  length,  area,  construction, 
and  care  of  streets;  disposal  of  garbage;  milk  and  d^iry  inspec- 
tion; mortality  statistics;  and  public  school  statistics.  The 
last  report  for  1912,  however,  gives  in  addition  to  financial 
statistics,  only  figures  of  area,  estimated  population,  and  school 
attendance.  The  financial  statistics,  moreover,  are  less  com- 
prehensive than  those  contained  in  previous  reports.  General 
tables,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ought 
to  attempt,  once  in  five  years,  to  enlighten  the  public  on  other 
branches  of  municipal  statistics  besides  those  relating  to  finan- 
cial administration. 

It  is  gteatly  to  be  desired  that  the  National  government 
should  issue  a  publication  as  comprehensive  and  detailed  as 
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the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  Deutscher  Stadte.  The  nineteenth 
issue  of  this  publication  is  edited  by  Professor  Doctor  M. 
Neefe,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Breslau,  in  collabo- 
ration with  thirty-two  experts  occupying  similar  positions 
in  other  German  cities.  This  issue  of  the  Year  Book  em- 
braces thirty-one  special  articles,  covering  859  pages  of  text 
and  comparative  tables,  mostly  upon  subjects  quite  beyond 
the  ken  of  our  municipal  statisticians,  for  example;  move- 
ment of  population  in  1910;  building  operations  and  dwell- 
mgs;  market  in  1910;  saving  banks  in  1910;  the  business  of 
hotels  and  inns  in  1907,  1910,  and  1911;  industrial  tribunals 
in  1909  and  1910;  passenger  traffic  in  1910,  including  omni- 
bus, cab,  and  street-car  traffic,  as  well  as  railroads  and  water- 
ways; postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  traffic  in  1910  and 
1911.  Comparison  of  the  nineteenth  with  the  ninth  issue  of 
the  Year  Book  shows  an  increase  from  373  to  859  in  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-one  in  the  niunber  of 
special  articles,  and  from  nineteen  to  thirty-two  in  the  number 
of  Doctor  Neefe's  collaborators,  who  represented  sixteen  diflfer- 
ent  Geraian  cities  in  1901  and  twenty-four  in  1913. 

2.  A  similar  extension  of  scope  is  desirable  in  the  case  of 
the  state  publications  of  municipal  statistics.  Here,  again, 
the  reports  contain  only  financial  statistics.  The  need  of  ex- 
tension to  include  social  statistics  is  appreciated  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.  He  is  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  this  larger  undertaking  must  be  de- 
ferred until  the  work  of  collecting  financial  statistics  shall  have 
been  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Concerning  the  further  de- 
rdopment  of  the  statistical  service  rendered  by  the  state  to  the 
municipality,  he  remarks:  "In  view  of  the  laxity  with  which 
municipal  accounts  have  hitherto  been  kept,  we  shall  be  accom- 
plishing a  good  deal  when  we  are  able  to  show  what  our  cities 
and  towns  are  spending  and  the  functions  for  which  the  expen- 
ditures are  made;  but  it  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  finally  undertake  to  show  what  the  people  are 
gettmg  for  their  money.  When  we  have  shown,  for  example,  on 
as  comparable  and  uniform  a  basis  as  possible,  what  our  cities 
are  spending  for  highways,  we  have  done  something;  but  mere 
statistics  of  expenditures,  at  best,  tell  only  half  the  story,  for 
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what  a  city  ought  to  spend  on  highways  is  not  reflected  by 
the  ledgers,  however  accurately  and  properly  the  accounts 
are  kept.  Some  day,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  correlate  with 
the  expenditures  for  highways,  statistics  of  mileage  with  a 
classification  of  costs  based  upon  different  kinds  of  pavements, 
etc.,  also  to  compare  the  expenditures  for  education  With  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  the  aggregate  amount 
spent  for  school  teachers'  salaries  with  the  actual  number  of 
school  teachers  benefiting  therefrom,  and  so  on  all  down  the 
line." 

3.  The  first  step  in  extending  the  statistical  service  rendered 
by  the  mimicipality  to  itself  is  obviously  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  non-political  statistical  bureau  in  every  large  city. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  municipal  statistical  offices  abound. 
The  best  organized  and  most  efficient  departments  are  found 
in  those  cities  in  which  the  problems  of  modem  urban  life  have 
been  met  most  successfully;  for  example,  Berlin,  Paris,  Liepsic, 
and  Vienna.  In  1913,  forty-six  German  cities  having  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  13,437,388  had  statistical  offices;  those 
of  Bremen  and  Berlin  established  in  1861  and  1862,  respectively, 
are  the  oldest.  Twenty-two  of  the  whole  number,  or  48  per 
cent.,  have  been  established  since  1900.  In  contrast  with  this 
extension  of  municipal  statistical  service  in  Europe,  the  field 
of  such  service  has  been  neglected  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  those  who  control  the  purse  and  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  American  cities  are  too  short-sighted  to 
devise  appropriate  methods  or  too  supine  and  parsimonious 
to  provide  ways  and  means  for  cultivating  the  field. 

The  usefulness  of  a  municipal  statistical  office  can  be  in- 
creased in  various  directions  beyond  any  results  thus  far 
achieved  in  an  American  city.  One  way  to  utilize  such  a  de- 
partment more  effectively  is  to  give  it  editorial  supervision 
over  the  statistical  work  of  other  departments.  There  is 
great  need  of  expert  direction  of  the  methods  of  recording  and 
reporting  statistics  in  the  various  departments  of  municipal 
government.  The  statistics  of  municipal  administration  need 
overhauling  at  the  source.  A  vast  amount  of  statistical  rub- 
bish is  yearly  dumped  into  print.  The  really  valuable  infor- 
mation is  often  presented  in  such  crude  fashion  as  to  be  mean- 
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ingless  until  worked  over  and  shaped  up  properly.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hartwell  makes  the  following  pertinent  comment  on  the  exist- 
ing methods  of  statistical  presentation:  ''Mimieipal  reports 
teem  with  tabular  presentations  of  clotted  facts.  Too  often 
they  are  ephemeral  by-products  of  the  administrative  machin- 
ery. As  raw  material  and  a  reminder  of  what  is  desirable, 
they  often  have  some  value,  a  value  which  is  seldom  propor- 
tionate to  the  cost  in  labor  and  money  of  separating  the  ore 
from  the  dross  and  refining  the  pig-metal  till  it  becomes  mal- 
leable and  ductile."  The  duplication  and  confusion  in  depart- 
ment statistics  could  be  eliminated  by  giving  the  statistical 
bureau  authority  to  prescribe  or  recommend  methods  of  sta- 
tistical treatment. 

Another  opportunity  of  added  usefulness  for  municipal  sta- 
tistics departments  is  through  systematic  cooperation  with 
commercial,  civic,  and  other  organizations.  The  statistical  ' 
service  should  be  made  widely  valuable  to  the  citizens  at  large. 
The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are  illustrated  by  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Boston  Statistics  Department  for  use  in  the 
recent  movement  to  secure  a  regional  bank  for  Boston.  The 
report  showed  in  a  graphic  way  the  large  role  played  by  Bos- 
ton in  the  industrial,  conmiercial,  and  financial  activities  of 
the  nation,  and  the  statistics  made  a  most  effective  argument 
for  the  location  of  one  of  the  r^onal  banks  in  the  city. 

finally,  a  municipal  statistics  department  should  assemble 
and  publish  in  fairly  compact  and  properly  intelligible  form 
the  salient  facts  and  figures  concerning  all  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  the  mimicipality.    The  mimicipal   year-book   should 
give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  life  of  the  city  in  its 
essential  phases.     In  this  respect  American  municipal  statis- 
tics fall  far  short  of  the  state  of  the  art  as  represented  by  the 
output  of  the  average  city  statistical  office  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.    Indeed,  no  city  in  the  United  States  publishes  a 
year-book  that  will  bear  comparison  as  to  diversity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  contents  and  scientific  presentation  of  data 
with  the  municipal  year-book  of  the  city  of  Tokio,  Japan. 
The  municipal  year-book  in  an  American  city  should  be  the 
Amrce  from  which  the  citizen  could  get  the  facts  about  the 
food  supply,   the  transportation  system,   the  city  markets, 
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street  cleaning  and  paving,  garbage  collection  and  all  other 
details  of  municipal  housekeeping;  the  schools,  parks,  baths, 
playgrounds;  the  port,  docks,  terminals,  freight  movement; 
the  banks,  trusts  companies,  stock  exchange;  the  churches, 
charities,  hospitals,  agencies  of  poor  relief,  and  organizations 
for  civic  and  social  betterment;  the  hotels,  theatres,  clubs, 
and  recreational  institutions;  the  courts,  jails,  and  reforma- 
tory agencies;  the  figures  of  births,  deaths,  sickness,  accident, 
unemployment,  and  so  on; — ^in  short,  all  the  multiform  activi- 
ties that  make  up  the  life  of  that  extraordinarily  interesting 
social  organism,  the  American  city.  A  year-book  of  this 
scope  would  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  officials,  students, 
editors,  publicists,  social  workers,  and  all  persons  interested 
in  municipal  affairs. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  suggest  any  general  program  for  the 
privately  endowed  and  controlled  bureaus  of  mimicipal  re- 
search. This  work  must  shape  itself  according  to  the  con- 
crete conditions  and  problems  of  the  municipality  in  question. 
There  is  real  need  and  place  for  such  a  bureau,  to  supplement 
the  work  of  a  regular  statistics  department  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  latter  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  mimicipal 
organization  cannot  investigate  and  criticize  the  other  de- 
partments without  imperiling  its  influence  and  even  its  exist- 
ence. A  bureau  of  municipal  research  supported  by  private 
contributions  is  not  trammeled  in  this  way.  The  r61e  of  such 
a  bureau,  however,  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one  to  play,  for  the 
way  of  the  reformer  or  informer  is  often  as  hard  as  that  of 
the  transgressor.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  research  bureau  to  es- 
cape a  reputation  for  chronic  fault-finding  and  constant  scold- 
ing. The  temptation  is  to  make  too  much  noise  at  too  fre- 
quent intervals.  The  directors  of  such  work  should  bear  in 
mind  that  constant  barking  dulls  the  public  ear.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  most  successful  commercial  organizations 
in  this  country  recently  said  to  me  in  commenting  upon  the 
proper  policy  in  advertising:  "Never  yell  imless  you  have 

something  to  yell  about,  and  then  yell  like .*'   This  would 

make  a  good  motto  for  a  bureau  of  municipal  research. 

In  general,  finally,  the  chief  need  in  the  development  of 
municipal  statistical  service  in  this  country  is  extension  and 
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coordination  aU  along  the  line  from  the  national  to  the  local 
service.  The  various  branches  of  this  service,  now  independ- 
ent and  unrelated^  must  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  coherent 
connection.  It  is  only  when  this  service  shall  have  been  sys- 
tematized and  correlated  thoroughly  that  statistics  can  render 
the  full  measure  of  pK>ssible  usefulness  to  the  municipality, 
for  the  general  information  of  the  citizens,  the  prevention  of 
waste  and  corruption,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
the  scientific  guidance  of  reform  movements,  and  the  effective 
advancemeut  of  the  cause  of  mimicipal  betterment. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  STATISTICAL  WORK 
AND  HOW  IT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED  IN  THE 
SERVICE  OF  PRIVATE  SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS.* 

By  W.  S.  Gipford,  Siaiialician,  American  Telephone  and  Tdegrapk  Com- 
pany. 


At  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  is  bad 
taste,  if  not  presumptuous,  for  one  who  has  been  a  member 
only  a  comparatively  short  time,  to  call  the  Association  to 
task  for  its  present  shortcomings  and  to  offer  suggestions  as 
to  what  it  ought  to  do  in  the  future.  However,  not  being 
in  a  position  to  talk  with  first-hand  knowledge  about  the 
Association's  past  achievements,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  speak 
out  freely  on  a  matter  on  which  I  have  firm  convictions  and 
which  I  consider  of  vital  importance  to  us  all. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  define  statistics  or  to  state  at  just 
what  point  mere  information  or  accounting  ceases  to  be  mere 
information  or  accounting  and  becomes  statistics.  That  we 
must  have  knowledge  or  information  to  carry  on  any  \mder- 
taking  is  obvious.  That  this  information  is  today  more  and 
more  frequently  reaching  such  proportions  as  to  be  classed 
as  statistics  is  perhaps  not  so  obvious.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  lack  of  recognition  is  not  due  to  any  difficulty  in 
proving  that  these  accumulations  of  facts  are  properly  statis- 
tics, but  to  ignorance  of  the  present  extent  of  such  accumula- 
tions by  private  organizations. 

Statistics,  other  than  those  compiled  by  governments,  have 
been  of  comparatively  recent  development.  Large  private 
enterprises,  somewhat  resembling  governments  in  their  ad- 
ministration and  organization,  have  developed  rapidly  in 
recent  years  in  industrial,  philanthropic,  and  academic  fields. 
The   very   factors  that  have  made  them  possible  have  also 

*F^p6r  read  at  the  serenty-fifth  annivemry  meeting  of  the  American  StatMeal  Aflnciation, 
Boston,  Maw.,  February,  14. 1914. 
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made  possible  private  statistical  work  on  a  large  scale.  These 
piivate  statistical  undertakings  heretofore  would  have  been 
too  expensive  unless  they  could  have  been  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  government  to  enlist  the  aid  of  society  as  a  whole, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  government  statistical  work.  Now, 
however,  statistics  are  both  a  possibility  and  a  necessity. 
With  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  commu- 
nication, resulting  in  the  practical  elimination  of  distances,  large 
organizations  supplant  smiall  organizations  and  increase  the 
need  for  collective  facts  or  statistics.  Furthermore,  the  devel- 
opment of  machmery  and  mechanical  devices  (such  as  tabu- 
lating and  sorting  machmes)  have  aided  private  statistical 
work.  In  fact,  private  statistical  work  can  now  rival  that 
of  the  government  in  many  respects. 

The  inc^xtive  or  motive  for  private  organizations  in  such 
work  is,  it  is  true,  usually  selfish,  while  government  motives 
are  considered  more  altruistic.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
imdertakings  are  apt  to  be  more  logical  and  more  suited  to 
definite  and  practical  needs.  Statistics,  even  though  com- 
piled with  a  selfish  motive,  are  entitled  to  consideration  if 
they  present  the  truth,  and  no  private  undertaking  will 
intentionally  expend  time  and  money  to  compile  data  that 
will  not  present  the  truth;  nor  will  it  intentionally  set  up  its 
facts  in  a  manner  that  will  be  misleading  to  itself,  whatever 
it  may  do  in  presenting  such  facts  to  others.  In  other  words, 
a  private  society,  if  it  is  intelligently  managed,  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  getting  honest  statistics  as  a  government, 
and  if  those  statistics  are  then  presented  with  a  view  to  mis- 
lead others,  the  society  is  dishonest  and  those  responsible  may 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  liars.  ] 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  good  statistical  work 
in  private  fields  today,  and  yet  I  know  of  nowhere  to  get  much 
real  information  on  this  point.  It  seems  a  matter  that  has 
been  sadly  overlooked.  I  have  tried  to  get  a  little  light  on 
the  present  extent  of  such  statistical  work  with  the  feeling 
and  hope  that  such  knowledge  will  stimulate  interest  in  sta- 
tistics outside  of  government  fields. 

There  are  today  hundreds  of  large  business  concerns,  includ- 
ing almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  public  service  corporation^ 
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manufacturing  and  mining  industry,  wholesale  and  retail 
mercantile  houses,  and  insurance  companies,  that  are  engaged 
in  statistical  work  of  more  or  less  importance.  True,  much 
of  the  work  is  localized  or  special,  but  none  the  less  of  statistical 
value.  In  some  cases,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  hold  the 
title  of  statistician  and  are  equipped  with  special  training  and 
experience,  ranking  as  officers  of  the  corporation  with  large 
well  organized  departments.  In  others,  the  work  is  in  charge 
of  men  without  special  training  who  have  been  pressed  into 
the  service  from  the  accounting  or  clerical  ranks.  We  all 
know  something  of  the  statistical  work  done  by  railroads,  as 
much  of  it  is  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; but  I  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  we  are  aware  of  the 
vast  amount  of  information  as  to  internal  movement  of 
commodities  in  the  country  which  can  be  obtained  from  data 
available  in  the  offices  of  the  railroads. 

The  statistical  work  done  by  some  of  the  large  electric  light 
and  power  companies  has  been  of  high  grade.  A  great  deal 
of  information  gathered  for  use  in  developing  and  administer- 
ing the  business,  such  as  classes  of  customers  or  amount  of 
current  consumed,  provides  statistics  on  the  character  of 
population  of  cities,  etc.,  which  should  prove  interesting  to 
the  statistician. 

Extensive  development  studies  of  telephone  companies 
in  various  cities  provide  valuable  data  as  to  the  probable 
future  growth  and  spread  of  the  population  in  the  cities.  This 
data  is  compiled  in  elaborate  detail  in  order  that  plant  may 
be  properly  laid  out  to  take  care  of  the  population  twenty 
years  hence.  It  is  obtained  by  a  complete  house-to-house 
study  of  the  entire  city. 

Records  of  employees  of  large  corporations,  although  a  field 
which  has  not  yet  been  developed  to  any  marked  degree, 
present  another  source  of  valuable  statistical  information. 
There  are  today  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  large  corpora- 
tions which  have  some  sort  of  accident  disability,  sickness 
disability,  pension  or  death  benefit  plan.  These  corporations 
probably  employ  considerably  over  a  million  wage  earners  and 
these  wage  earners,  with  their  families,  would  constitute  quite 
a  respectable  portion  of  our  total  population.     Ultimately, 
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in  connectioii  with  these  welfare  plans,  information  that 
has  never  been  secured  before  by  government  inquiry  will  be 
obtained  about  employees. 

The  statistical  work  done  by  some  large  firms,  to  determine 
the  results  of  their  different  kinds  of  advertising  or  the  results 
of  the  same  advertising  m  different  parts  of  the  country, 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  psychology  of  society. 

In  addition  to  these  business  enterprises,  and  closely  allied 
with  them,  is  the  statistical  work  of  such  trade  associations 
as  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  United  States  whose 
purpose,  among  other  things,  is  to  furnish  members  with  upn 
to-date  information  obtained  as  the  result  of  extensive  re* 
search  and  compilation  of  statistics  of  various  sorts. 

The  Ck)pper  Producers'  Association*  publishes  regularly  a 
report  upon  the  stocks  of  copper  on  hand  and  the  production 
and  consumption  of  copper. 

Again,  there  are  such  enterprises  as  Babson's  or  Brookmire's 
which  compile  and  publish  statistics  on  business  and  financial 
conditions.  Statistical  bureaus,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics,  are  maintained  by  associations  of  railroads 
or  other  enterprises.  There  are  Trades  Unions,  the  National 
Bankers'  Association,  the  National  Consumers'  League,  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  and  numerable  other  agencies  busy 
with  statistical  compilations.  So  much  for  a  hurried  survey 
of  the  present  statistical  work  in  business  and  its  allied  fields. 

In  addition,  we  have  large  social  enterprises,  such  as  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  National  Education  Board  and 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  are  undertaking  elaborate 
statistical  surveys,  and  there  are  investigating  commissions 
of  various  sorts,  some  organized  by  the  government  and  some 
by  private  initiative,  but  all  of  which  collect  statistical  data. 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  statistical  work  of  the  biol- 
ogist, the  eugenist,  the  doctor,  etc.  We  even  have  elaborate 
statistical  compilations  in  the  field  of  sports,  such  as  baseball 
and  football. 

I  have  not  tried  to  do  more  than  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
present  ramifications  of  statistical  work  in  private  organiza- 
tions and  societies.  We  only  need  to  look  at  a  daily  news- 
paper to  realize  that  people  are  today  more  and  more  relying 
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on  statistics  and  facts  to  prove  their  points.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  would  seem  at  times  as  if  we  were  attempting  to  prove  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  by  statistics,  particularly  as  our 
statistics  are  by  no  means  always  scientifically  correct.  So 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  government  statistics  by  no 
means  monopolize  the  field. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  tremendous  private  work,  which  is 
at  present  in  somewhat  of  a  chaotic  state,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  suggestive  statements. 

The  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  will,  of  necessity,  grow 
rapidly  in  the  near  future.  What  restrictions  or  rules  are 
there  to  prevent  it  becoming  more  chaotic,  more  inaccurate 
and  misleading?  No .  laws  protect  the  public  from  being 
misled  by  false  and  inaccurate  statistics.  Bather  than  let 
the  work  develop  in  chaos  along  these  unscientific  lines, 
why  should  not  the  American  Statistical  Association  make 
determined  eflforts  to  interest  such  people  as  are  engaged  in 
this  private  statistical  work?  Why  should  it  not  build  up  an 
association  of  all  statisticians?  By  developing  a  certain 
professional  code  as  well  as  practical  rules  and  regulations, 
inaccurate  statistics  can  be  branded  as  untrue  and  their 
sponsors  can  be  severely  censured.  Statistics  will  not,  it  is 
true,  in  themselves,  solve  all  the  problems  in  the  world — in 
these  problems  the  whole  is  always  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  parts,  but  statistics  have  an  increasingly  important  place 
today  in  the  future  development,  both  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 

Why  not  recognize  the  statistical  work  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  societies  and  place  it,  so  far  as  professional  standing 
is  concerned,  alongside  of  government  work  and  out  of 
both  obtain  a  larger  truth. 

The  idea  that  the  statistics  of  private  enterprises  are  "trade 
secrets"  is  fast  becoming  obsolete,  partly  through  necessity 
caused  by  government  regulations  and  enforced  publicity, 
and  partly  through  the  adoption  of  broader  and  more  generous 
ideas. 

The  American  Statistical  Association,  after  seventy-five 
years  of  honored  and  respected  existence,  now  faces  the  fact 
that  it  recognizes  probably  not  much  more  than  half  of  the 
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statistical  ^work  being  done  in  this  country.  I  feel  very 
stroiig;ly  that  if,  t^^enty-five  years  hence,  it  wishes  to  look  back 
with  pride  to  its  accomplishments,  it  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  become  an  aid  and  source  of  inspiration  for  all  inter- 
ested in  arriving  at  truth  through  statistical  data,  whether 
they  are  engaged  in  work  under  the  government,  in  academic 
circles,  or  in  private  societies  and  organisations. 
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A  NATIONAL  BUDGET.* 
By  Habvby  S.  Chase,  S.B.,  C.P.A. 


It  must  be  remembered  in  discussions  concerning  the 
national  budget  that  there  are,  necessarily,  two  viewpoints 
which  are  quite  distinct.  One  of  these  is  the  inside  view- 
point and  the  other  is  the  oiUside,  One  is  the  viewpoint  of 
Congress  and  of  the  executive  departments;  the  other  is  that 
of  the  intelligent  citizen  and  of  the  economist  interested  in 
governmental  finance. 

Both  viewpoints  must  be  provided  for  in  a  complete  national 
budget.  The  first  requires  that  the  "estimates"  (proposed 
expenditures)  shall  be  classified  according  to  units  of  organiza-- 
Hon,  i.  e.,  the  departments,  divisions,  and  establishments 
which  are  to  spend  the  appropriations.  The  second  requires 
that  the  estimates  be  classified  according  to  purposes  of 
expenditure  (Junctions  of  government),  irrespective  of  the 
title  of  the  department  or  division  which  is  to  spend  the  money. 

The  great  diflSculty  heretofore  in  budget  consideration 
has  been  the  attempt  to  condense  these  two  viewpoints  into 
one,  and  to  set  up  only  a  single  classification.  With  such  a 
classification,  if  arranged  by  organization  units,  the  outsider 
(citizen,  or  economist),  can  get  Uttle  information  concerning 
expenditure  for  purposes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  classi- 
fication is  made  according  to  purposes  and  functions,  than 
the  average  congressman  is  likely  to  claim  that  he  can  not 
make  head  or  tail  out  of  it  so  far  as  appropriations  and 
legislative  requirements  are  concerned. 

This  situation  being  acknowledged  and  the  reasons  for  it 
perceived,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  budget  compiler  should 
provide  both  classifications,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  total 
figures  should  be  arranged  in  two  detailed  systems,  one  for 
the  insider  and  the  other  for  the  outsider.  Such  double 
classifications  are  provided  herein. 

*  Baaed  upon  the  Estimates  for  the  new  Fisoal  Tear  (1916)  begummg  July  1>  1914,  which  wen 
submitted  to  Congresi  by  the  Beeretary  of  the  Treasary,  Deoember  1, 1918. 
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As  the  present  statement  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  needs 
of  the  outside  intelligent  eitisen  rather  than  that  of  the  inside 
official  of  the  government,  I  have  placed  the  functional 
analysis  first  and  the  organization  anal3rsis  second. 

The  Relationship  between  "Revenue"  and 

Expenditure.  " 

All  government  expenditure  must  ultimately  be  met  by 
revenue  and  by  revenue  only.  The  issuance  of  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  debt  is  merely  a  temporary  expedient — in 
sound  financing — and  the  payment  of  these  debts  must  come 
from  revenue,  i.  6.,  from  surplus  revenue  devoted  specifically 
to  this  purpose. 

All  nations  with  responsible  ministries  provide  revenues  for 
their  respective  governments  by  means  of  budgets.  The 
finance  minister  prepares  estimates  of  the  needed  expenditure 
in  summary  and  in  detail.  He  submits  these  estimates  to 
the  legislative  body  or  bodies,  together  with  estimates  of 
revenue,  also  in  summary  and  in  detail.  He  balances  these, 
one  against  the  other,  increasing  taxes  in  number  or  in  rate, 
if  more  revenue  must  be  had;  or  cuts  expenditure  estimates  if 
taxes  cannot  safely  be  increased — ^whether  for  political  or 
economic  reasons. 

The  central  feature  of  the  budget  is  this  balance  of  revenue 
against  expenditure.  It  is  the  primary  necessity  in  nearly  all 
national  finance.  It  is  the  danger  signal  and  the  rallying 
point  for  the  opposition  to  a  party  or  a  ministry. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  not  had  this  fundamental 
requirement  of  national  finance  for  many  years,  mainly  because 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  our  wealth  and  our  population, 
and  because  our  taxes  have  been  principally  indirect  taxes — 
custom   duties,    established   for   purposes   of    "protection.'' 
Bevenue  has  not  been  dependent,  therefore,  upon  expenditure, 
with  corresponding  direct  taxation  as  in  most  other  nations. 
On  the  contrary,  revenue  has  been  produced   incidentally, 
as  it  were,  and  usually  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for 
economical  and  efficient  administration.     Hence  oiu*  extrav- 
agance as  a  nation;  hence  our  public  building  bills;  our  rivers 
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and  harbors'  acts;  our  inefficient  civil  service,  our  "pork 
barrels, "  and  our  contempt  for  economies  and  economics. 

This  indirect  revenue  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  country- 
has  never  had  a  budget  and  yet  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
growing  ever  more  wealthy,  ever  more  extravagant,  and  ever 
more  contemptuous  of  budgetary  requirements  and  of  the 
financial  methods  of  foreign  nations.  Now,  in  1914,  we  are 
beginning  to  be  pulled  up  with  a  round  turn.  Now,  with 
our  tariff  reforms  and  our  income  taxes,  we  are  departing 
sharply  from  the  ways  of  the  fathers.  Moreover,  in  our 
private  business  competitions,  we  hear  and  join  in  the  slogan 
of  "efficiency,"  which  tends  to  dominate  the  activities  of 
business  of  the  present  day.  It  is  creeping  into  governmental 
methods  likewise;  into  our  cities  and  our  states, — ^witness 
"commission  government"  in  cities,  and  note  "univeAity 
extension"  in  state  affairs;  into  our  national  departments — 
witness  the  demand  for  cost  accounting  and  for  uniform 
classifications  of  expenditures.  What  do  these  developments 
mean?  What  do  they  portend?  Evidently  an  approach  to  a 
closer  balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure,  to  an  in- 
creased attention  to  this  relationship,  and  to  a  sharper  critical 
demand  for  efficiency — which  necessarily  includes  economy — 
in  government  expenditure.  In  other  words,  it  portends  the 
approach  of  the  budget  and  budgetary  methods  in  national 
finance  in  this  country,  as  in  other  countries. 

The  First  Step. 

The  first  step  must  necessarily  be  the  broadest  step,  if  not 
the  highest.  This  step  is  outlined  in  the  exhibits  and  expla- 
nations which  follow.  This  step  is  practicable,  and  should 
be  taken  promptly.  To  illustrate  it,  suppose  that  the  President 
is  about  to  submit  to  Congress  and  to  the  public  his  annual 
message  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  He  has,  we  will  say, 
adopted  the  budget  idea  and  has  prepared  a  message  supported 
by  tables  of  figures  based  upon  estimates  of  proposed  expen- 
ditures and  estimates  of  expected  revenues  furnished  to  him 
by  his  cabinet  officers  and  the  heads  of  the  government  estab- 
lishments. These  estimates  have  been  prepared  in  two  ways. 
First,  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  required  by  present  legislation. 
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Secondly,  in  a  new  way,  arranged  in  logical  order  and  intelligible 
sequence,  groux>ed  by  purposes  or  functions  of  government, 
and  segregated   by    character  of  expenditure,   whether  for 
current  expenses  or  for  capital  outlays  and  for  subdivisions 
of  each.  The  revenues,  too,  have  been  carefully  calculated  and 
compared  with  other  years,  due  allowances  have  been  made, 
non-revenue  receipts  eliminated,  trust  fimds  and  trust  income 
separated,  all  remaining  revenue  concisely  classified,  and  the 
available  total  determined.    The  President,  with  the  advice 
of  his  Cabinet — and  probably  with  the  assistance  of  a  "central 
administrative    accounting    bureau" — ^has    prepared    these 
estimates  of  revenue  and  of  expenditure  in  budgetary  form. 
He  has  struck  a  balance.    He  has  accepted  the  anticipated 
result,  whether  it  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  or  a  deficit.     If 
the  latter,  he  has  considered  methods  of  providing  for  the 
deficit.    With  these  data  before  him,  he  constructs  a  budget 
as  follows:   He  sets  up  the  revenues  by  classes  with  explana- 
tions and  a  final  total.    He  tabulates  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures, classified  as  exhibited  below.     He  first  deducts  from  the 
total  estimated  revenue,  the  ''fixed  charges''  which  must  be 
met  without   question — such   as   interest   on   public   debt, 
definite  debt  redemptions,  revenues  required  for  trust  fund 
liabilities,   or   other   special    funds,    pension    requirements, 
recurrent  allowances  for  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings,  grounds,  parks,  and  the  public  domain  generally. 
Having  totalled  these  and  deducted  the  total  from  the  expected 
revenue,  he  next  exhibits  the  necessary,  perhaps  unavoidable, 
expenditures  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  for  continuation 
of  engineering  projects  of  great  importance,  and  for  similar 
requirements.     The  total  of  these  is  again  subtracted  from  the 
remaining  revenue  and  an  amount  of  revenue  is  left  which  is 
available  for  less  mandatory  piuposes.     Concerning  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  portion  of  the  revenue  there  may  be  consid- 
erable question  and  discussion. 

Whether,  for  instance,  more  shall  be  spent  for  stimulation 
of  agriculture,  with  less  for  promotion  of  commerce;  whether 
less  should  be  provided  for  the  function  of  education  and  more 
for  public  health,  or  vice  versa;  whether  or  not  labor  and  the 
laboring  classes  need  additional  promotion,  or  whether  defect- 
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ives  and  dependents  should  be  more  liberally  provided  for. 
The  wards  of  the  nation,  Indians  and  others,  would  be  dis- 
cussed and  their  necessities  considered;  our  foreign  relations, 
embassies  and  commercial  attaches  would  have  due  attention; 
all  the  various  functions  and  activities  would  have  each  its 
needful  consideration  from  the  general  standpoint  of  its 
relative  importance  to  all  other  expenditure  and  to  the  avail- 
able revenue. 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  finances  of  the  government,  of  the 
purposes  and  character  of  expenditure,  and  of  the  relations 
of  the  latter  to  the  expected  revenue  would  present  a  picture 
of  supreme  interest  to  every  intelligent  citizen  in  the  country 
and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  efficient  handling 
of  financial  problems  by  Congress. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  an  exhibit  by  the  President 
at  the  opening  of  Congress  would  be  intensely  stimulating  to 
the  public,  would  awaken  nation-wide  interest,  would  provoke 
discussion  and  criticism,  would  flood  the  mail  boxes  of  Con- 
gressmen with  urgent  appeals  to  increase  here  and  to  cut  down 
there,  and  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  members  themselves  as 
to  what  could  be  done  and  what  could  not  be  done  in  the  way 
of  modification  and  change  without  upsetting  the  balanced 
relations  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  toto. 

Recomendations  by  Former  President  Taft. 

President  Taft  sent  a  budget  message  to  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1913.  In  this  message  he  said:  "Under the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  to  control  the  purse  is  given  to  Congress. 
But  the  same  paragraph  also  requires  of  the  administration 
the  submission  of  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures."  "The  President  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  recommend  to  its  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  Pursuant  to  these 
constitutional  requirements,  I  am  submitting  estimates  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  in  the  form  of  a  budget." 

President  Taft  recommended  in  this  message  that  appro- 
priations should  be  enacted  hereafter  imder  four  general  classi- 
fications  and   that   accounting   for    "expenditure"   by   the 
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dex>artments   and    establishments   should   follow   the    same 
classifications,  namely: 

1.  Appropriations  for  ''operation/'  including  administra- 
tion. 

2.  Appropriations    for    "upkeep    of    property"    (repairs, 
maintenance,  and  depreciation). 

3.  Appropriations  for  ''fixed  charges,"  including  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

4.  Appropriations  for  "permanent  improvements"  (land, 
buildmgs,  equipment,  new  construction,  etc.). 

In  relation  to  these  he  advised  that  the  first  class  should 
be  provided  by  annual  appropriations,  ordinarily,  though 
in  many  cases  by  biennial,  triennial,  or  other  less  frequent 
appropriations;  the  second  should  be  provided  by  "replace- 
ment funds,"  through  permanent  appropriations;  the  third 
by  permanent  appropriations,  "recurrent,"  without  further 
legislation;  the  fourth  by  permanent  appropriations  from 
which  allotments  may  be  made  annually.  Such  allotments 
should  be  definitely  provided  from  revenue  or  from  bond  issues, 
as  may  be  specified.  If  the  latter,  the  bonds  should  be  re- 
tired on  short  terms  by  effective  sinking-fund  provisions,  or 
by  serial  redemptions. 

The  New  and  Improved  Tables. 

The  primary  distinctions  exhibited  in  Table  I  are  five: 
(1)  War  purposes,   (2)  Civil  purposes  (other  than  postal), 
(3)  Postal  purposes,  (4)  General  administrative  purposes,  (5) 
Local  government  purposes.     The  secondary  distinction  in 
each  of  these  primary  divisions  is  the  separation  into  "oper- 
ation and  maintenance  expenses,"  contrasted  with  "construc- 
tion and  improvement  outlays. "     These  are  the  titles  of  the 
first  two  colimims  in  the  following  detailed  exhibit,  while 
the  third  colunm  represents  the  totals  of  the  first  two  colunms. 
These  columns  set  forth  important  information  which  has 
not  been  available   heretofore  in  government  estimates  or 
publications.     This  separation  is  fundamentally  necessary  if 
comparisons  with  previous  or  subsequent  years  are  to  be  made, 
or  correct  ideas  obtained  concerning  extravagance  or  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 
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TABLE  L 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1914-16— "ESTIMATES"  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 
lSArjf.Nuiiutti»  'classified  BY  PURPOSES  OR  FUNCTIONS. 


Fob  Wab  Pokpobbb— Amy,  Nftvy.  War  P»- 

Current  CAoraM.    Annvd  Avrrornatum.^ 

Defense  oy  bod  ^Uitaxy) 

Defense  by  aeBCNBVBl)...^;. 

Administntiaii:  Seentanr  of  War 

AdjuUBtpOeneral's  Office 


_  I  and  Insular  affurs 

Ot£er  offioee.  War  Department 

AdminiBtratioD:  Seoretary  of  the  NaTy  . . . 
Buieaw:  Navigation.  IntelBgnnne.  Reo- 

ords 

Buieaus:  Engineerinc  Repaizir  Yank 

and  Docks ;■•;■• 

Bureaua:  Sappties.  Aocounts  and  other 
offices  •  ..••••■•■••••■•••••••••••• 

Operation  and  maintenance  (D  of  the  State. 

War  and  Navy  Building^ 

War  ri"^"~S  retiremeDts,  veterans'  homes. 
etc 


Fiud  Chartfi,    Permanent  AppnvriationtJ 

Interest  on  war  debts 

Sinking-fund  provinons  for  war  debts  *  — 
Tnistrands,  established  by  war  requirem'ts 
Special  funds  and  aoets.  for  war  purposes . 


Total  for  War  Purposes. 


Fob  Cim.  Pubpo8i»— State,  Interior.  Agrieul- 

ture,  Commeroe,  Labor,  Etc. 
CuntntChmt.    Annual  AvpnprtaHamJ 
ComiDflroe,  Banking.  Etc. 

Promotion  anaragulation  of  oommeroe. . . . 
Promotion  of  transportation:  *  • 

Improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors. . . 
Li^thouses,  life  saving,  roads,  surveys, 

engineering,  etc 

Pwiuna  Canal 


Regubtion  of  currency,  coinage,  eto.. . 

Regulation  of  banking 

Natural  Resources,  A^culture,  Etc 

Promotion  of  agnculture* 

Promotion  of  forestry 

Care  and  utilisation  of  public  lands — 

Pnunotion  and  regulation  of  mining,  water 
power,  etc 

Meteorokigical  research,  weather  bureau,  etc 

Prcnnotion  of  fisheries 

Welfare,  Labor,  Etc. 

Promotion  (rf  the  we&re  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  regulation  of  labor* 

Promotion  of  public  health  * ^ 

Promotion  of  education  and  recreation  ■  . . . . 

Provisi(Hi  for  Indians  and  wards  of  the 
tion* 

Provision  for  defeetivee,  dgpendents,  etc 
Patents.  Standards,  Stotistics.  Etc 

Patents  and  copyrights 

Statistical  research,  census,  etc 

Standards  of  measurements,  etc 

Fot«^  Affaire  and  Dep't.  Administration: 

Foreign  affairB  and  relations* 


Opentioa  and 
Maintenanee 


1100,249.712 
98,811,306 
148,040 
730.570 
878.670 
208.581 
466.508 
76.460 

108.700 

106,430 

304,660 

188.013 

186.674,527 


1887,942,857 

18.000.000 

37,000,000 

2.770,000 

5,574,4n 


$446,286,834 


$8,578,305 

3.197.815 

12.484,004 

1,546,396 

5.862.452 

194,240 

8.961.617 
5.890.741 
8.184.920 

2.284.520 
1.667.270 
1.155.730 


4.068.250 
4.067.062 
1.340.376 

9.295.715 
1,565.349 

1.626.300 

1,709,720 

887.175 

3.920.970 


Conatmetian  and 
Imi 


iproveme&t 
OatlayB. 


$14,879,198 
42,490.734 


2.000 
28.424 


$56,885,356 


$56,895,356 


$38,286,080 

2.679.700 
22.228.760 


47.500 

4n,590 

10.000 


3.000 
255.900 


812.200 

104.700 

1,271,014 

1.635.400 
455.000 


895.000 
477.000 


Total 
Eipenditi 


$114,628,010 
140,802,040 
148,040 
780,570 
378,670 
208,581 
4fi6,59& 
70.460 

106.790 

106.430 

904.660 

100,018 

186,697,051 


$444,837,713 

13.000,000 

37.000,000 

2,770,000 

6,674,477 


$503,182,190 


$8,678,805 

41,483,805 

15,163.704 

23.776.155 

5.862.462 

104.240 

8.090.117 
6.868.331 
3.104,920 

2.284.520 
1.670,370 
1,411.680 


4,880.250 
4,191,762 
2.620.890 

10.981.115 
2.020.348 

1.626.300 
1,700.720 
1.282.175 

4,397,970 
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TABU  I— (CmKimmiI). 


Operation  and 

Maintenance 

Expenses. 

Construction  and 

Improvement 

Otttlaja. 

Estimated 
Expenditures. 

Aifaninuitntian;  l>pt  nf  fltftte 

634.040 
76ft.088 
252.160 
188.040 

04.007 

354.060 
684.040 
765.988 
262.160 

••    "   Interior 

••    ••  Acriouttnra 

'•    ••   CoDBMrae 

"    ••  Labor 

183.040 

Opentkn  and  mMiitfnannB.  (})  Stete,  War 
aad  Navy  Building  i 

1.000 

96.007 

FiadChargu.   Permamni AppnpriaHcntJ 
latareat  on  bonda  other  tbaa  for  war  piir> 

180.241.221 

10.000.000 

28.717.000 

7.772.730 

$60.130344 

$149,381,066 

$0,000,000 
23.717  000 

Slnicing-fond  proriaiooa  for  other  than  irar 

TntA  fondi  proviaionB  for  other  than  war 

7.772.730 

Speeial  fondi  and  aoooonta  for  other  than 
war  pofpoaes:— Via.: 
I^uBBobon  of  tramportation  beifitiea: 
OpFatingeanah 

12.000.000 
2.000.000 

$2,000,000 

2.000.000 

$679,600 
420.000 

0.000.000 

670.600 

BoMbaDdtraili 

420.000 

Pnnotioo  of  Asricoltiire: 
Redamatioo  rand 

0.000.000 

GoDesea  of  asrioaUare  and  meehanie 
aria ^ 

2.500.000 
48.200 

8.000.000 

600.000 
225.000 
125.000 
100.000 
11.000 

800.000 

280.000 
65.000 
25.000 

2JSOO.O0O 

Eipcriment  atationa,  etc 

48J0O 

Pnmotion  of  pubfie  health: 
Me^t  inapeettoD*  BuxeaQ  of  Animal 

Induafaiy 7". 

3.000.000 
600000 

^amotion  of  edueation,  reeraation,  etc.: 
National  forest  fund 

2.3.  and  6  per  cent,  funda  to  States. . 

226.000 

Maintenance  national  pario,  ete. . . . 
Pabfieaehooh,  temtanea 

126.000 

100.000 

Education  of  blind,  ete. 

11.000 

Care  of  Indian: 
CiTiHiation  of  the  Skox 

800  000 

Medium  of  exchange: 

aea.ete. 

280.000 

Foreign  affaiia: 
P^ofeonaularoffieenintranait 

65.000 

Careofdefeotivea: 
Indieent.    Ahoka 

26  000 

Totabof  apeoial  fundi  and  aooounta 

Other  permanent  appropriations  for  other 
than  war  purposes 

$11,770,200 

$10,000,600 

$21,878,800 

S381.500 

$381JS00 

Totab  for  CiYil  Porpoaes  (eaeq>t  Poetal). . 

S183.701.651 

$79,230,444 

$213,031,005 

Fob  PoaTAL  Schticb. 

POatnl  aerrioe.  payable  from  postal  rerenuee 

$806,053,117 
1.850.000 

$806,963,117 

Alininiatratioa    of    Poetmaster-OeiMtral'a 
Dep't 

1.850.000 

OperalMo  and  maintenanee  of  post  oflBoes, 
etc.* 

Totab  for  Postal  Senrieai 

$308,803,117 

$308,803,117 
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TABLE  I— (CoiMltMlMi). 


Operation  and 

Maintenance 

Expenses. 

Construction  and 

Improvement 

Outlays. 

Estimated 
Bxpenditurea. 

isktiTe,  Exeoutive.  Judicial.  Etc. 
Covering  reciaixaoMnts  both  for  war  and  for 
dyilpurpoeee. 
Currtni  Chargei.  Annvd  AvproprioHotuJ 
LesLdaiive: 

TIm  Unit^  Rtatffl  S«nat«. 

11.849.287 
4.956.985 

6.299.110 

210.440 
450.165 

17.247.650 

1.752.060 

8.098.412 

18.500 

11367.787 

The  House  of  Reprasentaiiyee 

Jtt(fidal: 

Tbe  Sttpreme  Court  and  other  ooorta. . 
Exeoutive: 

Tlie  Prendent.  Vice  Fnadent  and  the 
flzfloutive  offices 

4.956.966 

6.209.110 

210.440 

Oivll  Bervioe  Conunianon 

5.000 
125.000 

455.106 

Collection  of  the  revenues,  etc.— Treas- 

Uiy 

17.872.660 

General   aooounting   amd   auditinc— 

TrMHiiiv , 

1.752.060 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  publie 
buildincB  and  grounds* 

Construction  and  improvement  of  build- 
ings  and  grounds , . . .  r 

8.098.413 

6.302.584 
130.000 

6.302,584 

Pubhe  printing,  all  departments 

5.892.408 

66.640 

465.585 

318.275 

1.890.770 
777.711 

2.694.620 

6.022.408 
66.640 

Ref erjBnoe  and  libcaiy  purpoees 

ryifitribiition  of  dofflimMitii 

127.000 

592.586 
318.275 

Administration  of  Treasure  Dep't 

Administration  of  Dep't  of  Justioe. . . . 

Detection  of  crimes.  legal  advice,  ete. 

(Jnstimd  u   

•   •«••••  m^  ■•■•••• 

1.890.770 
777.711 

2.604.620 

V«ruaw«Ky 

Total 

$52,969,188 

18.470.000 
175.500 
225.000 

66.698.084 

169.667.222 

Fis$d  Ckargn.    Ptrmamnl  Aparoprieiwnt.'* 
RiminiM  nifundfl.  drawiMckfl.  rAn 

18.470.000 

Retired  judges.  Hawaiian  judges,  ete. 

Revenue  Collection,  night  services 

175.500 

225.000 

Totals  for  General  Administration  Pur- 
POM 

861.839.638 

86.698,084 

168.537.722 

Foe  Local  GovntmoiMT  Pxntpons. 

Territorial  Governments 

1304.638 

321.000 

10.911.094 

10.400 

|304.<I88 

321.000 

District  of  Cohmibia 

13.580.521 

*  14.491.615 

Militia,  industrial  schools,  etc 

10.400 

Totals  for  Local  Government  Purpoees. . . 

111.547.132 

18,580,521 

115.127.658 

Grand  Totals,  All  Purposes 

1962.268.372 

1146.413.405 

11.106.681.777 

1  Operation  and  Quuntenanoe  oipeuses  of  office  building,  rents,  etc..  are  munly  included  in  item  *  in  '*G«ii- 
eral  Administrative  Purposes."  became  these  expenses  can  not  be  separated,  under  present  methods  of 
bookkeeping. 

*  This  amount  should  be  distributed  in  detailto  the  various  departments  and  divinons. 

*  Approximately  one-half  of  this  is  offset  by  District  of  CohmiUa  revenues. 

*  Sinking-fund  provisions  are  negligible;  merdbr  booUceeping  items  having  no  actual  eadstenoe.  Tliere 
are  no  securities  and  no  cash  in  the,  sooaUed,  "rinking  funo." 

*  See  also  additional  estimates  under  "permanent  ^wroiniationB." 

*  Inehiding  Bureau  of  Naturalisation,  $250,000. 

V  These  teems  "annual"  and  "permanent"  mig^t  be  better  stated  "euirent"  and  "reeunott."  as  all 
^ypropriations  are  enacted  annuaUy  by  Congress,  even  thouid^  the  amount  is  not  fixed.  Qndefinite)  or  tba 
tune  is  not  fixed  (indeterminate) . 


TAI 


CLASSIFICATIONS  BY  (a)  APPBOFRUTIOM  J 


Unita  of  O^swiMtion. 
DciMKiineati.  divitiou.  «ie. 


Permuieai 

Annual 

Aeto. 


LegiibtiTe, 

Exeoative, 

and  Jndicial 

Aet. 


U.  8.  Senate 

Hoow  of  RepmentativM. 

lifannr  of  Concrwn, 

BofeaaieOardani 


Ptwidaat  and  Viea-Praidnt. . 

(^vilSflrneaConuniaaon 

Depai^nMiit  of  State 

Traaaury  Dapartmant 

QoTcnunant  in  Tacritoriaa 

Stete,  War  and  Navy  Building 

War  Departmaot 

Nary  Department 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Poet  Offiee  Department 

Department  Of  Apioolture 

Department  of  Comnaree 

Departmentof  Labor 

Department  of  Juatioe 

Lineob  Memorial  Conunlaiion. 

PabBc  Printer 

Commiaion  of  Fine  Arte 


Jitdletd 

InitptninU  Ofie$»: 

flhiMiaonian  Inatitution 

Interrtate Comineroe  Commiarion. . 
Board  of  Mediation  andCondfiation 
Commivon  on  Indnatrial  Balationa 
Diatriet  of  Columbia 


1800.00 


171.000 

n,o4Si,ooo 

68,000 


O.S17.000 

1.881.477 

19.767.500 


5.M0.a00 
8.000 


147.fi00 


57.e80 


854.700 


1181.196.407 


Sundiy 
Civil 
Aet. 


Diplomatic 
and  Con- 
aular  Act. 


Army 
Aet. 


tioDt 
Aet. 


MIBlq 

Aeada^ 
Act 


S1357.788 

4.956.985 

695.165 

23.394 


185.4401 

414.5401 

354.060, 

12.597,497, 

207.138 

285.020 

1.944.718 

862.390 

5.761.765 

1.850.000 


17.000 


25.000 


86.908.550 


14.447.048 


5.043.810 
790.010 
612.880 


1.242.110 


139.684.710 


48.561.888 


8.686.960 
3.973.480 
1.488.332 
600.000 
6.840.688 
7.500 

7.402.856 


821.860 
1.696.000 


1117.744.807 


14.447.048 


8104.947.759 


1104.947.759 


f9.124.S99 


8i.aBji 


$9,124,890 


fLOBlfl 


^3ld>  BY  (b>  UMITS  OF   ORGANISATION. 


Act. 


Act. 


Agrioultunl 
Aei. 


Postal 

Aet. 


Dictrielof 

CokunbU 

Act. 


d^* 


S160.1SO.000 


$10,206,865 


fe^ 


j^^^of  uumjQ6\  sieo.isaooo 


S10.208.806 


S19.O01.332 


119.001.332 


iaO0.A63.117 


1306,963.117 


PabBe 
'  Bilk. 


114.491.014 


S14.491.014 


S1.835.S00 


60.000 
260.000 


Sl.985.500 


14 


SO 
14 
21 
80 
2 
V 


h 


81.10 
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Table  II  exliibits  a  summary  from  the  insider's  viewpoint. 
The  details  of  tliis  viewpoint  fill  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
quarto  pages  in  the  "Book  of  Estimates,  1915/'  and  will  fill 
nearly  as  maiiy  more  in  the  "Digest  of  Appropriations,  1915." 
This  summary   has  been  arranged  in  colimmar  form,  each 
column  exhibiting  the  title  of  an  Appropriation  Act  by  Con- 
gress.     (It    should  be  remembered  that  all  of  these  figures 
are    "estimates,"    not   final   appropriations.)     The  primary 
divisions  of  the  government,  "legislative,"  "executive,"  and 
"judicial,"  as  ^well  as  the  subdivisions — departments,  estab- 
lishments, etc. — are  set  forth  in  the  title  column  at  the  left. 
Our  analysis  consists  in  the  distribution  of  items  pertaining 
to  each  unit  of  organization  to  the  proper  column  representing 
an  appropriation  act.    By  this  classification,  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  such  items  is  clearly  exhibited  and  the  advantage 
of  some  better  method  of  grouping  appropriations  becomes 
evident. 

TABLE  III. 

For  comparison  with  the  two  methods  exhibited  of  ex- 
penditure estimates,  we  provide  a  classification  for  revenues, 
which  is  self-explanatory  in  the  main.     The  primary  division 
is  iuto  Special  revenues  and  General  revenues.    The  first  is 
applicable  only  to  special  purposes  under  requirements  of  law, 
or  to  revenues  which  arise  on  account  of  various  classes  of 
expenditure.      The   second   consists   of   revenues  which  are 
onrestricted  either  by  requirements  of  law  or  of  accounting 
and  which  are  available  for  the  general  expenditures  of  the 
government  under  current  appropriation  acts.    The  following 
table  sets  forth  the  actual  revenues  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
(1913)  as  an  illustration  of  a  proper  classification  of  the  reve- 
nues!, by  estimates,  for  the  new  fiscal  year  (1915),  or  for  some 
subsequent  year: 
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TABLE  m. 

BEVENUES  (ACTUAL)  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR.  1913-13  (AS  A  BASIS  FOR  ETTDIATEB  (V 

REVENUE  FOR  1914-10. 

J.  SnecuL  RxTSNUBs: 

Vii:  (a)  Rev«oue  naerved  by  Uw  for  Bpedalvarpotn,  and  afao  (b)  ivfeniMi  ariaiag  on  Mooant  of  tp^ 
dd  chm  of  expenditure  ahhoui^  not  apeeifiaOy  nieryed  for  e^ 

Revenue  of  trust  funds 113.065^1 

District  of  Columbia  revenues 8^)70^309 

Redsmation  fund  (sales,  fees,  ete.) 8.585.371  (}) 

Omtributed  monqyB  (riven,  haibon,  etc.) 1,039.308 

Navy  fines,  forfeitures,  small  stores,  eto. 985.834 

Nationa]  forests  fund 749.990 

Philippine  fund 308.966 

8alespubUelands.3.3,aDd5%fuDds(StsteiO 388.890 

Night  service— oustoms 339,971 

Alaska  fund 305.097 

Sales  of  ordnaooe  material 302.433 

National  forests  and  Hot  Springs  Beservstiaii 95.350 

Sales  of  timber,  sites,  produeta,  ete. 16,788 

Forest  service  co-operative  fund 6,748 

837.831,301 
Inorements  to  appnqjriations: 

Panama  Canal 13,877,039 

1,603,148 

4.070.177 

Gain  on  exchange  (Navy) 18.766 

Interest  on  dai^  baknoes  (Navy) 6.390 

Total  "a" $81,016,534 

(b) 

Immigration  fund  (head  tax) 14,735.063 

Patent  feei 3,077,103 

Counsukr  and  consular  court  fees 1.796.408 

Forest  service 1.716.931 

Customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  ete^ 1,590,355 

Judicial  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 1,123.950 

Fees.  etc..  Land  offices 547,000 

ReimbuTBcment  fw  advances  to  Indian  funds 531,916 

RdmbuTBcment  fw  expenses  Nat'l  Bank  Redemption  Agency 505,735 

Recoveries  of  bullion  and  expenses  on  coinage 440.810 

Naturalisation  fees 890.425 

District  of  Columbia,  fees,  tents,  ete. 390.081 

Navigation  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc , .  191,695 

Earnings  on  tekgraph  and  teleimone  lines 186,749 

Sale  of  BealandToz  skins,  Pribilof  Islands 151.146 

Recoveries,  river  and  harbor  frauds 137,973 

Copyright  fees 117,100 

Depredations  on  the  public  lands 108.600 

Rombuiaements  for  woric  and  costs,  various  dqiartmeats 84,968 

Immigration  fines,  fees,  and  penalties 72,905 

Purdiase  of  discharges.  Navy  and  Marine  Cocps 66.304 

Net  ivofits  on  ships'  stores 40.294 

Passport  fees 28.384 

0>I^ng  fees— General  Land  Office 21,163 

Maintenance  charges,  etc..  Irrigation  flystems 14,394 

Testing  fees,  Bureau  of  Standards 14,251 

F/ar"i"g'  on  transports 9,755 

Forfeitures  by  contracts 8,060 

Miscellaneous  fees 6,368 

Miscellaneous  refunds  and  rebates 6,254 

Game  licenses— Alaska 4,845 

Chinese  exclusion,  fines,  fees,  etc 2,654 

Testing  fees— Bureau  of  Mines 2,005 

Revenue  Crater  Lake  and  Mesa  Verde  Parks 1,899 

Revenue  Nat'l  Training  School  for  Boya 813 

Internal  revenue,  fines,  fees,  etc 300 

Total 'V ll7.0ia.MI 

Total  Special  Revenues  "a"  and  "b" $48,ft37.S»7 
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Tnz  Binfw  1  ■  I  illil  ifc  for  any  ympoma  of  the  GowremmBnt  whatt  arm  from  louroM 

-       --     *^^"'^.rT?^.T:^ 1818391^ 

luKppiiM  (Qpecbl) 1.184 

^^  1318.890,213 

M9.410.8W 

(l^weiaO 307,802 

300.10a.8«4 

35,009,300 

12.010,206 

UB,plBdsBdtoipeeal\BedMBatiooftiiiil ^,402,007  \    ^nidnyr 

panKaB.via.:    /  2. 3»  and  5%  fnodi 238,890/    ^^^^*^ 

'  178,708 

ftipaiiiMH.  ahcr  and  minor  eoinaM 5.101,338 

TnoBciraihtkiiiofNationarBaBb 3,730;060 

SihiaCGamimiait  piopertj 1,325.187 

OoBiraBtteiadicpuidiaaooffoKltitodlaiKb 848,683 

CUBwiadnimtr •**.«» 

BadalaCpnUie  property 268J01 

JhdUminaaBr»(TrSmnj) *7.490 

IntaatonpabliedeiMata 34.010 

BnonrieB  of  duMfled  and  loai  property 16.967 

btavtboaF^MifienUwaTa 9.493 

CMBieBoefuad,ete. 3,136 

GaaoaeBhaneB  (State  Dept.  and  Tnaaniy) It206 

4mii  nil  on  ownen  for  deaifaa  on  dupboaid 1*040 

bkm((ndebt8dneV.8.(TariaaidBbta) 946 

Jhagfagr.  priaapal  and  intereet  Tiommiiia  bondi 326 

Mwiliiiiiiii         1.066 

J676.015,3U 

SumiABT. 

AnnlRaTaniei''a''(Bybw) 131,016,534 

i^Mial  RsTCDnei  "b"  (By  ezpenditiiie) 17.0ia988 

Jb^ 148.927,527 

GmmalMgvmum 675,015,322 

GnndlMal 3723.942.849 

BaOOHCOJATIOII. 

(^■4  total  ai  above 3728.942.849 

>iH  ieiii|»ti  nf  Iftllf  rrt         ■■■>is»i*i^T  ■■  ^^  \  W|r—>— «fe.;«ioia-ia  506.971 

1724.448.820 
T>,»rf^  leenvta  isf  prerioas  yean  oorcnd  into  Trceamy  by  wanantain 
tni-U 337,590 

Net  paiH  total  levcnnea  (esebdini  poetal  xeTcnnee,  irfaich  wen 

tm610.528) $724,111,230  per  Seoetacy  of 

•^    "^^  the    Traaeuiy's 

Annual  Report. 

HaMUtioBtotldaoaniUicreanotherneapteinto  the  ReHamation  Fond  for  lepaymentB  of 
-  amoontfaicto  32,383.126. 
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Table  IV  exhibits  the  form  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  present  to  the  Congress,  at  the  opening 
of  a  session  in  December,  a  financial  plan  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  Each  item  would  be  supported  by  a  detailed 
schedule: — 

TABLE  lY. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET. 

EMintttcsforthe 
V  FiBodYew. 

\  1916. 
SouBcsB  or  RamniiB. 

TotiUeBtim&tedRevaiuei,  {other  than  portal  lemueB) 1728,000.000 

Deduct  rereDoee  for  apedal  purposes,  (Sohedttle  I) fiO.000.000 

Remainder,  Revenues  available  for  general  purposes,  (Schednla  II) 1678,000,000 

PuBPOflU  or  ExnNDrruRB. 

nctdChartei.    (Schedule  III.) 

Vis.:  For  interert  on  public  debts* $22,900,000 

For  sinking-fund* 60.717,000 

For  trurt  funds> 10.043,730 

For  special  funds* 27.45S>77 

For  refundi,  retirements,  etc.* 9,2112.000 

Totals 1190.866.007 

EUminate  sinUng^unds* 60.717.000 

Remainder  of  fixed  chargMV 170.148,007 

Deduct,  portion  to  be  provided  from  spedal  revenues 50,000.000 

Remainder,  required  from  general  revenues 120.148,007 

Svmmanet. 

General  revenues,  as  above.. |678,O00iQ0O 

Remainder  of  fixed  charges,  ss  above 20.148.007 

Revenue  avwkble  for  current  appropriations t667.85L998 

BsmiATM  or  Cimaairr  Appboprutiohb. 

WabPurpo0bs.    (Sohedttle  IV.) 

(a)  OpgroHon  and  MointenanM: 

Vii.:  Defense  bjr  land.  (MiUtary) 1100.249.712 

Defense  by  sea.  (Naval) 98311.306 

Administration:  Secretaiy  of  War 148^)40 

Other  offices.  War  Department 1.774.419 

Admioistration:  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy 76.460 

Bureaus  and  other  offices.  Navy  Department 519.880 

Operation  and  maintenance  (1)  State,  War  and  Navy  Building 188.013 

1201.267,830 

War  pensions,  retirements,  veterans*  homes,  etc, 186,674.627 

Total $387,942,357 

(b)  Corutrudian  and  ImproHment: 

Vii.:  Fortifications,  etc.  (MiUtary) 14,379,198 

Battleships,  etc.  (Naval) 42,490.734 

Veterans  hfKues.etc 25.424 

Total  War,  except  "fixed  charges" $444337.713 
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CmLPoiaBB.   (SehedaleYO 

rit.OoaiDme.BMiki]«.etc VMIUll 

Nilioail  BoMnmB,  Agrieultiire,  ete. IfjMCTW 

Wdbre.IjlMr.ele. 30.816.70 

8liiidHdi,SMiitufl.ete. iMMK 

TatiadataAwpr^^ 1.696.300 

Fonjp  ASaia 3.020.970 

Geunl  AdBunifltntiaD: 

DepHtment  of  State 3M.060 

"   Interior 634.040 

"  Agriealtnra 765,988 

"  CoffinMroe 262.160 

"        "   Ubor r 183.040 

OpentMn  and  mMntammffi  of  publie  buldiiigB  ukI  offiees* 04.007 

T^itil 680.241.221 

(fc|  Cauttdm  nd  lujrwmmnt: 

LqufOMBtofriTentadhaibora 38.286.080 

FtasnCtay 22.228.760 

I«MaaM.ete. 2.679.700 

(Aa  (pee  detailed  ■dwddoi) 6.046J04 

Total  CKiLenept  find  ehaigee 6149.881.066 

lT 

I'ldeiMrtmeDi 61,860*000 

.  AmmRBAiiTs  Pduobib.    CSefaedok  VI.) 

M  QptrafiM  catf  ifoMeiuaer. 

ria^midBtiTe                      66.806.272 

^Beetne.(eue|yk  above  in  a^U) 39.868.766 

JaificBl 6.299.110 

Total 6S2.969.lte 

Oi)  CrafredlMi  and  Imfnmmnt: 

PiihlebmUiJWiaiidgEOimda 6.3024»4 

Other 395.600 

Total  BBoenl  adminiatntiTe  exoept  fixed  diaisn 659.667.222 

Locii.Gonu]iiiiTPaBroaa.   GBdwduk  YII.) 

(/H  (hMraftoi  ami  MatHtmnur. 

DiafaietorColumbu 610.921.494 

TcRitanal  lomnowDta.  euBtom,  eto. 625.638 

Total 611,547.182 

0^  Cmutuefyu  md  Im/nrnmetU: 

DbtrietafCobmbU 3.680.621 

Total  loeal  goveniBBiit  porpoaea 615,127,653 

Quid  ToE&L  iiL  PoBroae. 

(gahdJag  fixed  chaigBB,poatalaarnce,  and  ainking  fund) 6670,863.653 

RiCAPTruiAnoH,  1915. 

RevMwsvailaUe  for  ennent  appropriattona 6657.861.993 

btiaiBtei  of  ounemt  appropriatiODa 670,863.653 

DefiatoT  aetimatedivmine  (19Uf) 13,011.666 

I^naas  Ckoal  catiiDaiea,  if  boiida  aie  iaeued,  may  be  deducted  fiom  total  euneat  ai^^ 

prialiaH 23,776.166 

8iKptoflfarti]iiatedi«Teine(1919,  if  bondaaieiaaaedtoprovidefar  Panama  610.763.489 
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METHODS  OF  DIRECT  LEGISLATION  IN  OREGON. 

By  Wiluam  F.  Ooburn,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  success  or  failure  of  direct  legislation  is  usually  judged 
either  by  the  kind  of  laws  passed  or  by  the  effect  of  the  law- 
making process  on  the  citizens.  It  is  usually  admitted  that 
in  Oregon  a  large  number  of  laws  fulfilling  valuable  social  ends 
have  been  passed  through  the  medium  of  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum.  Indeed,  the  body  of  laws,  known  as  the  ''Oregon 
System"  is  the  direct  result  of  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum. It  is  also  admitted  that  the  people  of  Oregon  have 
become  comparatively  well  educated  in  governmental  and 
legislative  matters  as  a  result  of  their  experience  in  popular 
law-making  during  the  past  decade. 

These  two  somewhat  broad  and  simple  criteria  are  concerned 
with  the  result,  whereas  the  student  is  also  interested  in  the 
methods  of  obtaining  these  results.  A  study  of  the  methods 
furnishes  one  a  somewhat  more  intimate  knowledge  than  a 
study  of  results  alone.  The  manner  in  which  voters  use  these 
popular  law-making  instruments  is  still  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, however.  For  instance,  some  observers  state  that 
voters  of  Oregon  object  to  lengthy  measures  appearing  on  the 
ballot  and  vote  them  down;  while  others  maintain  that  voters 
exercise  their  capabilities  as  well  in  voting  on  long  measures 
as  on  short  ones.  Some  other  observations  concerning  which 
there  is  speculation  are  these:  that  bills  calling  for  the  expend- 
iture of  money  are  not  passed;  that  the  people  will  amend 
their  constitution  as  readily  as  they  will  pass  bills;  that  the 
people  do  not  pass  bills  of  only  local  interest;  that  the  initiative 
is  more  successful  at  the  polls  than  the  referendimi;  that  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  argimients  with  the  measures, 
voted  on  previous  to  the  election,  increases  the  vote. 

The  settlement  of  questions  such  as  the  foregoing  will  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  capacity  of  the  voters  as  law-makers. 
For  instance,  if  it  be  established  that  long  measures  do  not 
receive  as  large  a  vote  as  short  ones  and  that  short  ones  are 
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more  readily  adopted  at  the  polls,  the  ability  of  the  people  as 
law-makers  would  thus  seem  to  be  limited. 

The  method  of  treating  these  questions,  heretofore,  has  been 
personal  impressions  of  observers.  Such  impressions  are,  in  a 
large  measure,  subject  to  the  personal  traits  of  the  observer, 
as,  for  instance,  his  capacity  for  seeing  a  thing  and  his  personal 
opinions.  This  method  yields  little  proof  of  accuracy  for  gen- 
eralisations, but  has  furnished  some  interesting  results  in  the 
nature  of  analyses  of  the  measures  voted  on.  This  has  been 
almost  the  only  possible  means  of  treatment,  because  the  num- 
ber of  measures  submitted  to  the  voters  has  been  too  small  to 
treat  quantitatively.  Now,  however,  Oregon  citizens  have 
been  making  laws  for  a  decade  and  during  that  time  have 
voted  on  101  measures,  a  niunber  large  enough  to  yield  some 
statistical  results. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  endeavor  to  establish  as 
facts,  by  quantitative  measurements,  matters  now  debatable. 
In  doing  this,  it  is  also  desired,  as  of  equal  importance,  to  de- 
scribe more  adequately  the  process  of  law-making  in  Oregon. 

It  is  observed  that  most  of  the  questions  referred  to  above 
are  questions  of  association.  For  instance,  the  question, 
whether  short  measures  poll  a  larger  vote  than  long  ones,  is 
really  a  question  of  association,  the  association  of  the  length 
of  the  measure  with  the  size  of  the  vote  polled.  Are  long 
measures  associated  with  large  votes?  If  this  is  true,  then  the 
question  is  answered.  To  arrive  at  a  solution,  then,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  measure  the  degree  of  association.  Such  a  measure 
of  association  can  be  found;  this  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
association;*  and  its  nature  is  such  that  when  there  is  complete 
affiodation  the  coeflScient  becomes  -|-1  and  if  there  is  no  as- 
sociation the  coefficient  becomes  0.  For  instance,  if  long 
measures  almost  invariably  poll  large  votes,  the  coefficient  of 
association  would  be  a  fraction  in  the  direction  of  + 1 .  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  disassociation,  the  coefficient  varies  con- 


^Thaa  eocffident  wm  formolaied  by  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule.   Hib  treatment  of  it  is  found  in  the  Journal 

^  fte  Royal  Statutieal  Sodeqr.  Volume  LXXY .  Part  VI.  pp.  579-642.  The  coefficient  here  uwd  is  called 

a\h  l  —  y/k  c6 

Cudia  thetenniiKJogy  of  the  foor-fbld  table.  — ;—  is  equal  to  — ; — 7^  ,  where  t—  — •    The  error  of 

e\d  l-rv*  f^ 


tUiooefidcBt.  ^is  equal  to  — -—  i/-- f---|-^  -|--  . 
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tinously  between  0  and  —1.  For  instance^  if  long  measures 
almost  invariably  poll  small  votes,  the  coefficient  of  association 
would  be  a  fraction  in  the  direction  of  —  1.  A  further  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  this  method  of  measurement  will  be 
made  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  question,  which  asks  whether 
there  is  any  association  between  the  institutional  nature  of 
measures  (bills  and  constitutional  amendments),  and  decisions 
at  the  polls  (adoptions  and  rejections). 

InstitiUional  Nature  of  Measures  and  Decisions  ai  the  Polls. 
Are  bills  adopted  more  readily  than  constitutional  amend- 
ments? There  have  been  61  bills  before  the  voters  and  40 
constitutional  amendments.  Of  the  bills,  24  were  adopted  and 
37  were  rejected.  Of  the  constitutional  amendments,  18  were 
adopted  and  22  were  rejected.  The  data  may  be  arranged  in 
tabular  form  as  follows: 


DedaonsatPollB. 

lostitutiODBl  Nature  of  the  MoMninB. 

Adopted. 

Rejected. 

Total 

Bills 

24 
18 

37 
22 

61 

40 

Total 

42 

69 

101 

The  coefficient  of  association  is  found  to  be  —0.06.  This  is 
so  small,*  however,  that  it  does  not  show  any  association. 

This  conception  of  apparent  indiflference  of  voters  to  whether 
the  measure  is  a  constitutional  amendment  or  a  bill  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  coefficient  of  association  between  the 
institutional  nature  of  the  measures  (constitutional  amend- 

*  The  fact  that  the  number  of  CMes  dealt  ^th  (101)  is  so  email  makes  very  great  care  in  interpreting 
results  neoessaiy.  Mr.  Yule,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics,  notes  an  ilhistration  of  tha 
effect  of  small  numbers  on  the  result,  seen  from  the  tossing  of  coins  in  pairs,  where  100  pcdrs  gave  the 
following  results. 

First  toss  heads  and  second  heads 26 

First  toes  heads  and  second  tails 18 

First  toss  taib  and  second  heads 27 

First  toss  tails  and  second  tails 29 

These  data  yield  a  coefficient  of  association,  co,  equal  to  +0.11.    Yet  it  is  furly  certain  that  there  ia  no 
such  positive  association,  the  result  being  due  to  chance. 

The  coefficioit  of  association  (—0.00).  found  from  the  data  on  the  institutional  nature  of  measures  and 
decinons  at  the  polls,  has  an  error  equal  to  0.10.  On  the  assumption  of  nonnal  distribution  the  chances 
are  even  that  the  true  a  in  this  case  will  be  between  0  and  —0.12,  ^ere  as  the  chances  are  22  to  1  against 
the  true  o)  being  outside  the  limits  +0.12  and  —  0.24.  So  in  no  case  could  the  measure  of 
be  very  large. 
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ments  and  bills)  and  the  sizes  of  the  votes  (large  and  small). 
In  this  case,  the  coefficient*  is  —0.11.  Furthermore,  consti- 
tutional amendments  and  bills  are  equally  closely  contested  at 
the  polls.  The  coefficient  of  associationf  is  +0.10  as  meas- 
ured for  the  association  between  the  institutional  nature  of  the 
measures  (constitutional  amendments  and  bills)  and  the  degree 
of  contest  at  the  polls  (closely  contested  and  not  closely  con- 
tested). Mr.  Lowell's  contention,  t  made  seventeen  years  ago, 
that  the  referendum  would  tend  to  remove  the  distinction  be- 
tween constitutional  and  other  laws,  is  strengthened  by  the 
evidence  from  Oregon. 

The  Sizes  of  the  Votes.  The  ability  of  the  people  to  make 
laws  may  be  tested  by  the  elises  of  the  vote^  cast  on  the  meas- 
ures at  the  elections.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  average  vote  from  election  to  election  may  be  compared; 
and,  second,  the  nature  of  the  frequency-distribution  of  the 
votes  may  be  observed.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  de- 
creasing averages  for  the  five  elections  since  the  operation  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
people's  interest  in  law-making  was  on  the  wane,  while  increas- 
ing averages  would  seem  to  indicate  increased  interest.  The 
procession  of  averages  might  also  indicate  fluctuations,  such 
as  we  know  people  are  liable  to.  To  find  the  average  vote  at 
each  election,  beginning  with  1904,  would  not  yield  the  infor- 
mation desired,  because  it  would  not  make  allowance  for  the 
increase  in  population,  which  has  been  very  great  in  Oregon  in 
the  past  decade.  To  eliminate  this  factor  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation, a  number  has  been  computed  for  each  election,  which 
would  have  been  the  average  vote  on  the  measure  if  as  many 
voters  had  gone  to  the  polls  in  these  election  periods  as  went  in 
1912.     For  instance,  in  November,  1912,  there  were  144,113 

*  Any  vote  above  the  avenge  vote  (150,153),  was  oooridered  laige  and  below  the  average  was  considered 
smalL  How  thia  average  was  detenniaed  is  jmeented  in  the  jmngnjAi  dealing  with  siies  of  the  votes. 
Tbere  have  been  17  oonstituticMial  amendments  and  33  bilJe  receiving  a  laige  vote.  There  have  been  23 
«oo8titutional  amendments  and  28  UDi  receiving  a  small  vote. 

t  The  cloeeneBB  of  eontcst  is  discussed  under  the  paragraph  deafing  with  the  degree  of  contest  at  the 
poOs.  The  diif«enoes  between  the  vote  for  and  the  vote  against  a  measure  indicates  the  cloeeness  of  the 
coottat.  All  above  this  average  differenoe  (31.785)  were  considered  not  closely  contested  and  all  below 
ibe  average  were  treated  as  closely  contested. 

Theie  were  26  constitutional  amendments  ckedy  contested  and  14  not  closely  contested.  There  were 
24  bilb  closely  contested  and  27  not  closely  contested. 

X  Lowell,  Governmencs  and  Political  Parties  in  Continental  Europe.  VoL  II.  p.  297. 
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citizens  who  voted,  and  the  average  vote  on  the  measures  was 
IO63I8.  (Candidates  and  measures  have  been  voted  on  at 
the  same  elections.)  In  November,  1910,  there  were  120,248 
citizens  who  voted  and  the  average  vote  on  the  measures  was 
86,148.  Whereas,  if  there  had  been  144,113  voters  in  1910, 
the  average  vote  on  the  measures  would  have  been,  on  this 
basis,  102,177.  The  corrected  averages,  then,  for  the  election 
periods  in  1904,  1906,  1908,  1910  and  1912  are  respectively, 
113,206,  108,442,  106,917,  102,177,  and  106,818.* 


1904. 

1905. 

1908. 

1910. 

1912. 

ATonge  votes  oa  meMuns 

Number  of  dtuou  voting  at  polls 
Ftooenta^;  avorage  vote  of  num- 
ber voting. . .' 

78.075 
99.315 

0.78 

74.096 
99.445 

0.74 

86.224 
116.614 

0.74 

85.148 
120.248 

0.71 

10A,R18 
144.113 

0.74 

In  interpreting  these  averages  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  measures  voted  on  at  each  of  the  respective 
election  periods  is  2,  11,  19,  32,  and  37.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  observation  to  be  made  from  these  data  is  the  con- 
stancy of  the  average,  showing  that  the  interest  of  the  voters 
in  law-making  is  constant. 

The  nature  of  the  frequency-distribution  of  the  votes  on 
the  measures  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  distribu- 
tion where  there  are  few  measures  polling  large  votes,  few 
measures  polling  small  votes  and  many  measures  polling  votes 
near  the  average  in  number.  In  fact,  for  such  a  small  number 
of  cases,  the  form  of  the  distribution  approaches  very  closely 
the  normal  curve.  If  there  had  been  many  measures  on  which 
the  votes  were  large,  and  many  measures  on  which  the  votes 
were  small,  the  situation  would  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
votes  for  party  candidates  for  offices,  where  there  are  large 
parties  and  small  parties.  If  such  a  distribution  existed  for 
the  votes  on  measures  it  would  indicate  some  unusual  force  at 
work,  as  for  instance,  parties,  as  an  explanation  of  the  extreme 
fluctuation  of  interest  of  the  voters.  However,  the  frequency 
distribution  seems  to  be  normal.     It  is  interesting  that  meas- 

*  Another  method  of  getting  at  the  demred  information  would  be  to  find  what  percentage  the  averags 
vote  at  each  election  is  of  the  total  number  of  catiienB  who  voted.  This  inf<»mation,  diseloeed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  leads  to  the  same  general  result  as  was  found  by  the  corrected  averages. 
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Fig.  1. — Frequency-distribution  *  of  votes  on  initiative  and  referendum 
moLBUies  voted  on  in  Oregon  during  the  decade,  1903-1913. 
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Fig.  2. — ^Frequency-distribution  of  the  votes  by  which  initiative  and 
leferendum  measures  won  and  lost  in  Oregon  during  the  decade,  1903-1913. 
This  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  measures  according  to  the  degree  that 
they  are  closely  contested. f 
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kbered  that  the  Totes  east  ooeor  over  a  aeries  <A  yean.    To  make  a  frequeney-distribution, 
eeenaiy  to  dminate  the  factor  of  increase  of  popokticm.    This  was  done  for  eadi  mea»- 
done  in  treating  averaoea,  irtiidi  is  ahown  in  the  first  paragnvh  dealing  with  the  siaee  of  the 


the  ^nres  on  whidi  Figuxe  2  is  based,  aOowaaoe  was  made  for  the  increase  in  population, 
of  the  average  Totcs. 
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ures  regarding  the  sale  of  liquor  and  woman-suffrage  amend- 
ments have  polled  the  largest  votes.  The  vote  has  also  been 
large  on  some  single-tax  measures.  Bills  regarding  the  crea- 
tion of  new  counties  have  polled  the  smallest  votes.*  There 
have  also  been  some  tax  measures  that  have  polled  small  votes. 
The  variation  in  the  sizes  of  the  votes  cast  on  measures  fur- 
nishes evidence  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  make 
laws.  For  instance,  if  the  vote  on  each  measure  is  very  nearly 
the  same,  it  will  indicate  a  lack  of  discrimination  in  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  For  the  data  serving  as  the  basis  of 
Figure  1,  the  measure  of  variability,  the  standard  deviation, 


(I),  is  0.( 


is  7,531  and  the  coefficient  of  variation  (  T  j;  is  0.07,  thus  show- 
ing that  there  is  discrimination  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  measures  submitted  to  them. 

The  Degree  of  Contest  ai  the  PoUs.  To  what  extent  the 
measures  are  closely  contested  would  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  voters  and  to  the  nature  of  the  laws  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  to  be  voted  on.  If  all  measures  were 
equally  closely  contested,  there  would  seem  to  be  either  an 
almost  unbelievable  sameness  of  laws  submitted,  or  else  some 
extraordinary  force  in  operation,  as  perhaps  parties.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  variation  in  the  degree  of  contest 
on  the  measures,  the  voters  would  seem  to  be  using  discretion. 
In  speaking  of  a  closely  contested  measure,  there  is  meant  one 
where  the  difference  between  a  vote  for  and  a  vote  against  a 
measure  is  small;  and  the  difference  between  a  vote  for  and  a 
vote  againist  a  measure  is  the  numerical  expression  for  the 
degree  of  contest.  Figure  2  shows  the  frequency-distribu- 
tion of  the  votes  indicating  the  degree  of  contest  at  the  polls. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  the  measures  are  fairly  closely 
contested;  also  that  the  variation  in  the  degree  of  contest  is 
quite  great.     The  measure  of  this  variation,  the  standard 


,(0i8O.. 


deviation,  is  21,807  and  the  coefficient  of  variation,  I  "7  ),  is  0.68. 

This  is  a  very  high  degree  of  variation  and  shows  considerable 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  voters.  The  most  closely 
contested  measure  was  an  income  tax  measure,  and  the  least 
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elosely  contested  measure  was  a  measure  providing  for  a  gross- 
eanungs  tax  on  express,  telephone,  and  telegraph  companies. 

Mettods  of  SvbmUting  MecLswree  and  Decisions  ai  the  Polls. 
The  question  has  arisen,  Do  the  citizens,  in  voting,  discriminate 
between  an  initiative  measure  and  a  referendum  measure  with 
regard  to  willingness  to  adopt  or  to  reject?  If  they  do,  it  tends 
to  show  a  particular  care  for  these  methods;  if  not  it  would  tend 
to  show  that  attention  is  focused  on  the  nature  of  the  bill, 
rather  than  the  nature  of  its  presentation.  Of  the  initiative 
measures  submitted  to  the  voters,  33  have  been  adopted  and 
43  have  been  rejected;  9  referendum  measures  have  been 
adopted  and  16  referendum  measures  have  been  rejected. 
These  data  show  the  coefficient  of  association  to  be  +0.08,  the 
measure  of  association  between  the  methods  of  submitting 
measures  (initiative  and  referendum)  and  the  decisions  at  the 
polls  (adoption  and  rejection).  There  is  no  indication  from 
this  evidence,  then,  that  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  voters 
whether  the  measure  is  submitted  by  initiative  or  referendum. 

Mdfney-BiUs  and  Decisions  at  the  Polls.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently said  that  the  people  in  Oregon  will  not  adopts  bills 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  money.  Are  the  people  con- 
servative in  spending  money?  If  they  are,  then  how  much  so? 
In  collecting  data  on  this  question,  it  was  first  necessary  to 
determine  what  bills  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  money. 
In  order  to  do  this  there  was  used  the  conception  that  a  money- 
bill  is  one  authorizing  the  expenditure,  or  the  power  to  expend, 
money  of  the  general  state  more  than  an  insignificant  sum  in 
amount;  this  authorization  being  fairly  easily  recognizable 
from  the  text  or  the  title  of  the  measure.  There  is  still  some 
difficulty  in  making  this  classification  certain.  In  the  appen- 
dix to  this  paper  vnll  be  found  a  Ust  of  the  bills  declared  money 
bills.  In  other  cases,  where  the  classification  was  doubtful, 
the  appendix  will  indicate  the  choices  made.  Of  the  bills  not 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  money,  34  were  adopted  and 
39  were  rejected.  Of  the  money-bills,  8  were  adopted  and  20 
were  rejected.  These  yield  a  coefficient  of  +0.19;  the  prob- 
able-error of  this  coeflBcient  is  0.08.  It  is  probable  then  from 
the  Oregon  experience  that  money-bills  are  more  readily  re- 
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jected  than  adopted,  though  this  tendency  is  not  carried  to  any- 
great  degree.  However,  money-bills  are  not  associated  with 
any  larger  vote  nor  are  they  more  closely  contested  as  the  t^v-o 
coefficients*  in  these  two  cases  are  respectively  +0.007  and 
+0.07. 

Sizes  of  the  Votes  and  Decisions  at  the  Polls.  The  measures 
that  are  adopted  do  not  draw  larger  votes  nor  are  they  more 
closely  contested  than  those  rejected.  The  respective  coeffi- 
cientsf  of  association  are  +0.11  and  +0.04.  These  coefficients 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  voters  are  as  interested  in  reject- 
ing a  measure  as  they  are  in  adopting  it;  also  that  they  will 
decide  on  a  measure  by  a  large  margin  as  readily  as  by  a  small 
margin. 

Local  or  General  Nature  of  Measures  and  Decisions  ai  the 
Polls.  Several  times  there  have  appeared  on  the  ballot  bills 
which  citizens  refer  to  as  local  in  nature.  And  by  "local  in 
nature"  is  not  meant  a  bill  which  is  voted  on  only  by  a  single 
county  or  locality;  but  one  that  is  voted  on  by  the  whole  state, 
but  applying  with  particular  emphasis  to  some  special  locality. 
An  illustration  is  a  measure  establishing  a  normal  school  at  a 
specified  place;  another,  one  changing  the  boundaries  of  a 
county.  It  is,  of  course,  not  always  easy  for  the  classifier 
to  say  when  a  bill  is  local  in  nature  or  general.  For  in- 
stance, the  appropriation  for  a  building  at  the  state  university 
was  classified  as  a  bill  general  in  nature.  It  is  argued  that  the 
people  ought  to  vote  only  on  measures  general  in  nature,  and 
leave  those  measures  necessarily  local  in  natiu*e  to  be  handled 
by  the  state  legislature.  If  the  people  consider  the  appearance 
of  measures,  local  in  nature,  on  the  ballot,  an  abuse  of  direct 
legislation  and  think  that  such  measures  ought  to  be  handled 
by  the  state  legislature,  there  will  be  an  association  between 
local  measures  and  rejection  at  the  polls.     This  is  probably 

*  Of  the  money-bills,  14  received  a  large  vote  and  14  received  a  small  vote.  Of  the  non-money-btlh.  36 
received  a  large  vote  and  37  received  a  small  vote. 

Of  the  money-bilb,  18  were  closely  contested  and  10  were  not  closely  oontested;  of  the  non-money-lnllB. 
24  were  closely  contested  and  31  were  not  closely  contested. 

t  Of  the  measures  adopted.  24  received  large  votes  and  10  received  small  votes.  Of  the  measans 
rejected,  26  received  laige  votes  and  32  received  small  votes. 

Of  the  measum  adopted.  26  were  closely  oontested  and  16  were  not  closely  contested.  Of  the 
measures  rejected,  34  were  closely  oontested  and  25  wwe  not  closely  contested. 
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true,  as  the  coefficient  of  association*  is  +0.13.  Such  asso- 
ciation seems  to  be  only  very  slight,  however.  If  the  people 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  ballot  for  measures  local  in  nature, 
these  measures  would  not  be  closely  contested.  They  are  not. 
For  the  association  of  the  nature  of  the  measures  (general  and 
local)  with  the  degree  of  contest  at  the  polls  (closely  contested 
and  not  closely  contested)  the  coefficient  f  is  +0.21 .  Here  again* 
however,  the  association  is  not  very  great.  Furthermore, 
measures,  local  in  nature,  draw  smaller  votes;  the  coefficient 
of  assodationt  is  +0.26.  (Of  the  19  measures  classified 
as  local  in  nature,  10  had  to  do  with  either  creating  new 
counties  or  changing  county  boundaries.)  If  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  these  coefficients  is  correct,  then  the 
people  probably  feel  moderately  that  the  legislature  should 
decide  on  measures,  local  in  nature. 

PvbliccUions  of  Arguments  and  Sizes  of  Votes.  A  pamphlet 
(or  book  as  the  case  may  be),  containing  a  text  of  the  measures 
to  be  voted  on  is  mailed  to  each  voter  by  the  secretary  of  state 
just  prior  to  the  election.  Provision  has  been  made  for  pub- 
lishing in  this  pamphlet,  after  each  measure,  arguments  for  or 
against  the  particular  measure  or  both,  submitted  by  interested 
persons  or  organizations.  The  use  of  space  in  this  pamphlet 
is  optional;  as  a  result  there  are  many  cases  where  it  is  not 
used.  The  question  arises,  Does  this  publication  of  arguments 
stimulate  the  vote?  In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question, 
it  is  desirable  to  measure  the  association  between  the  publica- 
tions of  arguments  (arguments  for  or  against,  or  both,  and  no 
arguments),  and  the  sizes  of  the  votes  (large  and  small).  This 
has  been  done  and  the  coefficient  of  association  §  is  +0.01,  thus 
indicating  that  the  publication  of  arguments  is  not  associated 
with  large  votes.  This  may  not  mean  that  the  publication  of 
arguments  has  not  stimulated  votes;  as  those  measures  of 

^  Of  tlie  meunrai,  genenl  in  nature,  36  were  adopted  and  40  were  rejected.    Of  the  meMuree,  local  in 
nature,  6  woe  ad(4>t«d  and  13  were  rejected. 

t  Of  the  measuxes.  genenl  in  nature,  52  were  ckwely  eonteeted  and  30  were  not  clooely  contested.    Of 
the  Bwanre,  local  in  nature,  8  were  doedy  eonteeted  and  1 1  were  not  cloeely  contested. 

t  Of  the  meaiuiep.  genefal  in  nature,  4g  polled  a  large  vote  and  37  poUed  a  email  vote.  Of  the  meaaoies, 
loeal  in  nature,  5  poUed  a  hrge  Tote  and  14  polled  a  email  vote. 

f  Of  these  meaearBB.  paUidied  with  argaments  either  for  ot  agunst  a  measure,  ot  both,  32  received  a 
hnb  vote  and  32  rseeived  a  small  vote.   Of  these  measures  pubfished  ^thout  argument,  18  received  a 
hcge  vote  and  19  received  a  small  one. 
5 
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widest  general  interest  may  have  been  especially  selected  as 
not  needing  the  publication  of  arguments.  Familiarity  with 
the  pamphlets,  however,  leads  one  to  think  that  there  is  hardly 
such  a  selection. 

Pvblicaiions  of  Arguments  and  Decisions  at  the  Polls.  Does 
the  publication  of  an  argument  against  a  measure  help  its 
defeat?  Does  the  publication  of  an  aflSrmative  argument 
materially  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  measure?  Taking  up 
for  consideration  the  first  question,  the  comparison  is  only  be- 
tween those  measures  with  a  negative  argument  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  measures  without  argu- 
ments and  those  with  arguments  both  affirmative  and  negative. 
Those  measures  with  an  affirmative  argument  only  are  not 
included  in  the  data  for  this  problem.  Of  the  measures  with 
only  a  negative  argument,  11  were  rejected  at  the  polls  and  1 
was  adopted.  Of  those  measures  with  no  argument  and  of 
those  with  both  negative  and  affirmative  arguments,  32  were 
rejected  and  33  were  adopted.  These  yield  a  coefficient  of 
association  equal  to  +0.54  with  a  probable-error  of  0.12.  Thus 
arguments  against  measures  are  associated  with  their  rejection. 

The  question  next  to  be  considered  is,  Does  the  publication 
of  an  affirmative  argument  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  bill? 
The  data  used  in  determining  the  answer  to  this  question  con- 
sist of  those  measiu*es  published  with  only  an  affirmative  argu- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  published 
without  any  argxunent  and  those  published  with  both  negative 
and  affirmative  argimients.  Those  measures  published  with 
only  a  negative  argument  are  not  included  in  the  data  for  this 
problem.  Of  those  measures  with  only  an  affirmative  argu- 
ment, 7  were  adopted  and  15  were  rejected.  Of  those  meas- 
ures with  no  arguments  and  those  with  both  negative  and 
affirmative  arguments,  32  were  adopted  and  32  were  rejected. 
These  data  show  a  negative  association  between  the  publicar 
tion  of  an  affirmative  argument  and  adoption  at  the  polls.  The 
coefficient  is  —0.19  with  a  probable-error  of  0.08.  The  chances 
are,  then,  that  an  affirmative  argument  is  slightly  associated 
with  rejection  at  the  polls.  The  significance  of  these  some- 
what curious  results  is  hard  to  surmise.     It  seems  though  that 
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an  argument  for  a  measure  is  at  least  not  associated  with  its 
success  at  the  polls^  while  an  argument  against  a  measure  seems 
definitely  to  be  associated  with  its  failure  at  the  polls. 

The  Length  of  Measures  and  Decisions  ai  the  Polls.  To  know 
the  length  of  the  measures  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  Oregon  through  the  medium  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  important.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that 
the  measures  are  too  long.  It  is  interesting,  then,  to  observe 
that  one  half  of  the  measures  submitted  are  less  than  400  words 
long,  less  than  a  page  in  length.  Of  the  101  measures  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters,  18  are  less  than  100  words  in  length  and 
36  are  less  than  200  words.  Two  thirds  of  the  measures  sub- 
mitted are  less  than  800  words,  or  one  and  three  fourths  pages. 
However,  there  have  been  eight  measures  over  five  pages  long 
and  one  of  these  contained  more  than  a  million  words.  In  the 
measurement  of  the  length  of  measures,  all  measures  contain- 
ing less  words  than  the  median,  which  was  400  words  long,  are 
called  short  measures  and  those  measures  of  more  than  400 
words  are  considered  long  measiu*es. 

What  is  the  degree  of  association  between  the  length  of 
measures  and  decisions  at  the  polls?  Do  short  measures  tend 
to  be  adopted  more  readily?  The  coeflScient  of  association  * 
is  +0.11  with  a  probable-error  of  0.07.  The  chances  are,  then, 
that  if  there  is  any  association  between  short  measures  and 
success  at  the  polls  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant.  The 
opinion  that  the  voters  are  indifferent  to  the  length  of  the 
measures  is  further  strengthened  by  the  coefficient  of  associa- 
tion between  the  sizes  of  the  votes  (large  and  small)  and  the 
length  of  measures  (short  and  long).  The  coefficient  of  asso- 
dationt  is  +0.03.  The  association  is  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
significant, and  the  length  of  the  measures  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sizes  of  the  votes. 

Agencies  of  Pvblic  Opinion  and  Decisions  at  the  Polls.  The 
investigation,  so  far,  has  shown  that  the  influences  of  certain 
forces  on  the  voters,  often  considered  to  be  strong  are  either 
negative  or  exist  only  to  a  small  degree.    This  suggests  that 

*  Of  tbe  ihort  meMores.  28  raedTed  hiie  votes  and  25  reodTed  small  votes.  Of  the  long  meMores,  24 
leeehed  kige  votes  tod  26  raeeived  small  votes. 

t  Of  the  short  meaaures,  24  woe  adopted  and  27  wore  Njeeted.  Of  the  long  measuiea.  18  were  adopted 
and  82  wen  rejeoted. 
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the  quality  of  the  measures  is  the  big  determining  force  exerted 
upon  the  voters.  This  raises  the  question,  as  to  what  guidance 
exists  for  the  voters  in  the  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  meas- 
ures and  to  what  extent  these  respective  guiding  agencies 
really  influence  the  voters.  There  are,  of  course,  many  such 
guiding  agencies,  the  press,  organizations,  speakers,  publica- 
tions of  literature.  To  measure  the  influence  of  each  of  these 
agencies  is  diflicult.  Only  two  such  influences  seem  to  admit 
of  quantitative  measurement;  one  is  the  influence  of  a  news- 
paper, the  Oregoniany  and  the  other  the  influence  of  a  civic 
organization,  the  Taxpayers'  League.  It  has  been  the  practice, 
during  the  later  election  periods,  for  these  two  institutions  to 
publish  prior  to  election  day  their  recommendations  to  the 
voters  on  each  measure.  This  is  usually  done  by  analyzing 
the  measures  and  by  giving  reasons.  These  are  eventually 
condensed  to  a  recommendation  of  yes  or  no,  and  printed  in 
a  column  sufliciently  small  to  be  taken  to  the  polls  by  the 
voter.  This  practice  has  been  in  existence  only  since  the 
number  of  measures  submitted  to  the  voters  has  been  large; 
and  there  are  some  measures  upon  which  there  is  no  recom- 
mendation. This,  of  course,  makes  the  numbers  very  small 
for  statistical  treatment. 

The  Oregonian  has  made  68  such  recommendations  and  39 
of  these  have  been  the  same  as  the  decisions  of  the  voters  at 
the  polls,  making  a  coincidence  in  57  per  cent,  of  the  instances. 
Of  their  recommendations  for  adoption,  8  measures  were 
adopted  and  12  were  rejected.  Of  their  recommendations  for 
rejection  17  measures  were  adopted  and  31  were  rejected.  The 
coefficient  of  association  is  +0.06;  not  significant.  The  Tax- 
payers' League  has  made  41  such  recommendations  and  31  of 
these  have  been  the  same  as  the  voters'  decisions,  making  a 
coincidence  in  76  per  cent,  of  the  instances.  Of  their  recom- 
mendations for  adoption,  10  were  adopted  and  8  were  rejected. 
Of  their  recommendations  for  rejection,  2  were  adopted  and  21 
were  rejected.  The  coefficient  of  association  is  +0.57  with 
a  probable  error  of  0.10.  This  seems  to  indicate  an  association 
between  the  recommendations  of  the  Taxpayers'  League  and 
the  decisions  of  the  voters  at  the  polls.     However,  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  the  number  of  cases  is  so  small  as  to  make  the 
interpretation  coefficients  not  certain. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  such  small  numbers  of  cases,  the 
data  has  been  broadened  to  include  city  (Portland)  measures, 
in  addition  to  the  state  measures.  Portland  is  the  largest  city 
of  Oregon  and  possesses  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of 
Oregon.  Portland  has  had  a  local  initiative  and  referendum 
law  since  1906.  The  seat  of  both  the  Oregonian  and  the  Tax- 
payei^'  League  is  in  Portland.  If  both  city  and  state  measures 
are  included,  the  Oregonian  has  made  101  recommendations, 
65  per  cent,  of  which  have  coincided  with  the  decisions  of  the 
voters.  The  coefficient  of  association*  is  +0.23  with  a  prob- 
able error  of  0.10.  Including  both  city  aild  state  measures,  the 
Taxpayers'  League  has  made  134  recommendations,  70  per 
cent,  of  which  have  coincided  with  the  decisions  of  the  voters. 
The  coefficient  of  associationf  is  +0.48.  The  interpretation 
of  these  data,  then,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
institutions  exert  a  real  influence  on  the  decisions  at  the 
polls;  the  influence  of  the  Taxpayers'  League  being  somewhat 
stronger. 

Conclusions,  With  regard  to  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion, the  associations  measured  stand  as  facts,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  probabilities  due  to  the  small  number  of  cases. 
These  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  sizes  of  the  coefficients 
and  their  errors.  If  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
eoeffidents  extends  further  than  the  established  associations, 
it  becomes  dependent  on  the  meaning  of  the  data,  and  varies 
according  to  personal  interpretations.  The  range  and  possi- 
bility of  this  variation  is  not  great,  owing  to  the  quantitative 
measurements.  Remembering  this,  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  voters  at  the  polls  whether  a 
measure  is  a  constitutional  amendment  or  a  bill. 

The  mterest  of  the  people  in  law-making  has  not  diminished 
nor  increased  nor  fluctuated.     It  has  been  constant  and  steady. 


♦OfthfrdtyMidrtate  meMoroi  raoomiiwDded  for  adoptioD  by  the  OregonUn,  17  were  adopted  and  16 
*n  igerted.    Of  thoee  reeommended  for  Rjeetion,  20  were  adopted  aod  48  were  rejected. 

t  Oftbe  city  sad  state  measorea  recommended  for  adtqitioii  by  the  Tazpayers'  League,  45  were  adopted 
ad  II  sere  njeeted.    Of  thoae  recommeoded  for  rejection  0  were  ad<^ted  and  49  were  rejected. 
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The  interest  of  the  voters,  as  shown  by  the  sizes  of  the  votes, 
is  normal  and  shows  no  large  and  unusual  force  at  work. 

The  variation  of  the  sixes  of  the  votes  shows  that  the  voters 
use  discrimination  in  voting. 

More  measures  are  closely  contested  than  not  and  the  large 
amount  of  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  the  measures  are 
contested  shows  very  decidedly  that  the  voters  use  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  voters  at  the  polls  whether  the 
measure  is  an  initiative  measure  or  a  referendum  measure. 

Voters  reject  money-bills  more  readily  than  bills  not  calling 
for  the  expenditure  of  money.  This  tendency  is  very  slight, 
however.  • 

Voters  are  as  interested  in  rejecting  and  adopting  a  measure 
vigorously  as  they  are  in  passing  a  closely  contested  measure. 

The  people  are  less  interested  in  measures,  local  in  nature, 
and  the  chance  of  such  a  measure  passing  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  a  measure,  general  in  nature.  This  may  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  people  have  a  slight  preference  for  the  action 
of  the  state  legislature  on  measures,  local  in  nature. 

The  publication  and  distribution  of  arguments  with  the 
measure  submitted  does  not  increase  the  vote. 

The  publication  of  negative  arguments  alone  and  of  affirma- 
tive arguments  alone  are  associated  with  defeat  at  the  polls. 

The  tendency  is  to  submit  short  measures  to  the  voters. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  voters  at  the  polls  whether  a 
measure  is  a  long  one  or  a  short  one. 

The  publication  of  recommendations  by  two  agencies  of 
public  opinion  influences  the  voters,  but  not  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

The  above-mentioned  inflences  on  the  voter,  often  consid- 
ered strong,  exist  if  at  all  only  in  a  small  degree.  The  big 
determining  force  on  the  voters  is  the  quality  of  the  measures. 
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Appendix. 
InUiaHve  and  Referendum  Measures  Voted  on  in  Oregon, 

KEY. 

(A)  Constitutional  amendment. 

(a)  Bill. 

(B)  Initiative  measure. 

(b)  Referendimi  measure. 

(C)  Measure  providing  for  expenditure  of  money.* 

(c)  Measure  not  sfroviding  for  expenditure  of  money. 

(D)  Measure  general  in  nature.* 

(d)  Measure  local  in  nature. 

(E)  Long  measure.* 

(e)  Short  measure. 

(F)  Measure  published  with  an  affirmative  argument.* 
(P)     Measure  published  with  a  negative  argument. 

(P*)    Measure  published  with  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  argument. 

(f)  Measure  published  without  an  argument. 

(G)  Measure  the  adoption  of  which  was  recommended  by  the  Oregonr 

tan* 

(g)  Measure  the  rejection  of  which  was  recommended  by  the  Oregon" 

ian. 
(H)     Measure  the  adoption  of  which  was  recommended  by  the  Taxpay- 
ers' League.* 
(h)      Measure  the  rejection  of  which  was  recommended  by  the  Taxpay- 
ers' League. 

General  Election,  June  6y  1904,  Ye8,  No. 

(aBCDEf)  Direct  Primary  Nominating  Elections 

Lawt 56,205     16,354 

(aBcDEf)  Local  Option  Liquor  Law 43,316     40,198 

General  Eledionj  June  4,  1906, 
(abCDef)                General  appropriation  bill.  State  In- 
stitutions      43,918     26,758 

(ABcDeF")  Equal  Suffrage  Amendment 36,902     47,075 

(aBcDEf)  Amendment  to  Local  Option  Liquor 

Law. , 35,297     45,144 

(aBCdef)  Purchase  of  Barlow  toll  road  by  State     31,525     44,527 

(ABcDef)  Requiring  referendum  on  any  act  call- 

ing a  constitutional  convention. . . .      47,661     18,751 


*'fteifafcntions  of  the  differait  kioda  of  measures  indicated  by  the  key  will  be  found  in  the  text  of  the 
irtiekto  vhidi  this  is  an  appendix, 
t  The  order  of  the  Gstinc  of  the  meaaues  is  the  same  as  appeared  on  the  ballot. 
IW  titles  of  the  meMuras  presented  hen  are  abbceviated.   This  was  done  by  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  of 
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Giving  cities  sole  powers  to  amend 
their  charters 52,567     19,852 

Authorizing  State  Printer's  compen- 
sation to  be  regulated  by  law  at  any 
time 63,749       9,571 

Initiative  and  referendum  to  apply  to 
all  local,  special  and  municipal  laws     47,678     16,735 

Prohibiting  free  passes  on  railroads . . .      57,281     16,779 

Gross  earnings  tax  on  sleeping,  refrig- 
erator and  oil  car  companies 69,635       6,441 

Gross  earnings  tax  on  express,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies 70,872       6,360 

General  Eleclion,  June  /,  1908. 

To  increase  compensation  of  legisla- 
tors from  $120  to  $400  per  session. . .      19,691     68,892 

Permitting  location  of  State  Institu- 
tions at  places  other  than  at  the 
State  Capital r .      41,971     40,868 

Reorganizing  system  of  Courts  and 
increasing  the  number  of  Supreme 
Judges  from  three  to  five 30,243     50,591 

Changing  date  of  General  Elections 
from  June  to  November 65,728     18,591 

Giving  sheriffs  control  of  coimty  pris- 
oners       60,443     30,033 

Requiring  railroads  to  give  public  of- 
ficials free  passes 28,856     59,406 

Appropriating  $100,000  for  building 
armories 33,507     54,848 

Increasing  annual  appropriation  for 
University  of  Oregon  from  $47,500 
to  $125,000 44,115     40,535 

Equal  Suffrage 36,858     58,670 

Fishery  law  proposed  by  fish  wheel 
operators 46,582     40,720 

Giving  cities  control  of  liquor  selling, 
pool-rooms,  theatres,  etc.,  subject 
to  Local  Option  Law 39,442     52,346 

Modified  form  of  single  tax  amend- 
ment       32,066     60,871 

Recall  power  on  public  officials 58,381     31,002 

Instructing  legislators  to  vote  for  the 
people's  choice  for  United  States 
Senator 69,668     21,162 

Authorizing  proportional  representa- 
tion law 48,868     34,128 
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(aBcd£F') 


(abCdEIF^G) 


(AbcI>eF»G) 


(AbcDeF^S) 


(abCdefG) 


(I 


(ABeI>efK) 
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Corrupt  practices  Act  governing  elec- 
tions      54,042     31,301 

Fishery  law  proposed  by  gill-net  op- 
erators       66,130     30,280 

Requiring  indictment  to  be  by  grand 
jury 52,214     24,487 

Creating  Hood  River  County 43,948     26,778 

General  EUcHon,  November  8,  1910. 

Permitting  female  taxpayers  to  vote. .      35,270     59,065 

Elstablishing  branch  insane  asylum  in 

eastern  Oregon 60,134     41,504 

Calling   convention   to  revise   State 

Constitution 23,143     59,974 

Providing  separate  district  for  elec- 
tion of  each  State  Senator  and  rep- 
resentative      24,000     54,252 

Repealing  requirement  that  all  taxes 

shall  be  equal  and  uniform 37,619     40,172 

Permitting  organized  districts  to  vote 
bonds  for  construction  of  railroads 
by  such  districts 32,844     46,070 

Authorizing  collection  of  State  and 
County  taxes  on  separate  classes  of 
property 31,629     41,692 

Requiring  Baker  coimty  to  pay  $1,000 
a  year  to  Circuit  Judge  in  addition 
to  his  State  salary 13,161     71,503 

Creating  Nesmith  County  from  parts 

of  Lane  and  Douglas 22,866     60,951 

To  establish  a  State  Normal  School  at 

Monmouth 60,191     40,044 

Creating  Otis  County  from  parts  of 

Harney,  Malheur  and  Grant 17,426     62,016 

Annexing  part  of  Clackamas  Coimty 

to  Multnomah 16,250     69,002 

Creating  Williams  County  from  parts 
of  Lane  and  Douglas 14,508     64,090 

Permitting  people  of  each  county  to 
regulate  taxation  for  county  pur- 
poses and  abolishing  poll  taxes 44,171     42,127 

Giving  cities  and  towns  exclusive 
power  to  regulate  liquor  traffic 
within  their  limits 53,321     50,779 

For  protection  of  laborers  in  hazard- 
ous employment,  fixing  employers* 
liabiHty,  etc 56,258     33,943 
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(aBcdEF'g)  Creating  Orchard  County  from  part 

of  Umatilla 15,664     62,712 

(aBcdEF'g)  Creating  Clark  County  from  part  of 

Grant 15,613     61,70* 

(aBCdeF'}  To  establish  State  Nonnal  School  at 

Weston 40,898     46,234 

(aBcdePg)  To  annex  part  of  Waahii^ton  County 

to  Multnomah 14,047     68,221 

(aBCdEF'}  To  establish  State  Nonnal  School  at 

Ashland 38,473     48,656 

(ABcDeF"g)  Prohibiting  liquor  traffic 43,540     61,221 

(aBcDEF"g)  Prohibiting  sale  of  liquors,  and  regu- 
lating shipmentB  of  same,  and  pro- 
viding tor  search  for  Uquore 42,651     63,564 

(aBcDEF*)  Creating  board  to  draft  employers' 
liability  law  for  submission  to  leg' 
islature 32,224     51,719 

(aBcdeF"g)  Prohibitmg  takii%  of  fish  in  Rogue 

River  except  with  hook  and  line. . .       49,712     33,397 

(aBcdEF"g)  Creating  Dee  Chutea  County  out  of 

part  of  Crook 17,592     60,486 

(aBcDEPg)  Bill  for  general  law  under  which  new 
countieH  may  be  created  or  bound- 
aries changed 37,129     42,327 

(ABCDePG)         Permitting  counties  to  vote  bonds  for 

permanent  road  improvement 51,275     32,906 

(aBCDEF"g)  Permitting  voters  in  direct  primaries 
to  express  choice  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  to  select  delegates 
to  national  conventions,  and  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  presidental 
electors 43,353     41,624 

(aBCDEF^g)  Cheating  board  of  people's  inspectors 
of  government,  providing  for  re- 
ports of  board  in  olGcial  State  Ga- 
sette  to  be  mailed  to  all  registered 
voters  bimonthly 29,955     52,538 

(ABoDEF"g)  Extending  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
making  terms  of  members  of  legis- 
lature 6  years,  increasing  salaries, 
requiring  proportional  represen- 
tation in  legislature,  election  of 
speaker  of  house  and  president  of 
senate  outside  of  members,  etc 37,031     44,366 

(ABcDEfg)  Permitting   three  fourths  verdict  in 

civa  cases 44,533     30,399 

General  Ekdvm,  November  6, 191S. 

(ABcDeF^)         Woman  Suffrage  Amendment 61,285     67,104 
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(AbCDeFKjH)     Oeating  office  of  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor   60,562  61,644 

{AbcDeFKxH)      Divorce  of  local  and  state  taxation. . .  51,852  56,671 
(AbcDeFKjH)      Permitting    different    tax    rates    on 

classes  of  property 52,045  54,483 

(AbcDeF^GH)      Repeal  of  County  tax  option 63,881  47,150 

(AbcDePh)  Majority     Rule     on     constitutional 

amendments 32,934  70,325 

(AbcDefGH)        Double  liability  on  bank  stockholders  82,981  21,738 

(abcDEPGH)      State-wide  public  utilities  regulation  65,985  40,956 

(aBcdEP^)          Creating  Cascade  County 26,463  71,239 

(aBCD£FH]rH)    Millage  tax  for  University  and  Agri- 
cultural College-Simple  tax  law . .  48,701  57,279 

(ABcDEF«h)        Majority  Rule  on  initiated  laws 35,721  68,861 

(aBCDEFh)         County  bonding  and  road  construc- 
tion act,— Orange  Bill 49,699  56,713 

(aBCDEF%)         Creating  State  Highway  Department 

—Grange  Bill 23,872  83,846 

(aBcDePgh)         Changing  date  State  Printer  BiU  Be- 
came effective 34,793  69,542 

(aBCDEPgh)       Creating  office  of  Hotel  Inspector 16,910  91,995 

(aBcDEfg)            Eight  hour  day  on  public  works 64,508  48,078 

(aBcDEF«gh)       Blue  Sky  Law 48,765  57,293 

(aBcDefgH)  Prohibiting   private  employment   of 

convicts 73,800  37,492 

(aBcDEfgH)  Relating  to  emplo3rment  of  county  and 

city  prisoners 71,367  37,731 

(aBCDEfB)          State  road  bonding  act 30,897  75,590 

(ABcDefH)            Limiting  state  road  indebtedness 59,452  43,447 

(iBCDEfH)          County  bonding  act 43,611  60,210 

(ABcDefH)            Limitmg  county  road  indebtedness . . .  57,258  43,858 
(aBcDEfGh)          Providing  method  for  consolidating 

cities  and  creating  new  counties ....  40,199  56,992 

(ABcDeF*GH)       Income  tax  amendment 52,702  52,948 

(aBcDEF^Gh)       Tax  exemption  on  household  effects . .  60,357  51,826 

(aBcDeP'gh)         Tax  exemption  on  moneys  and  credits  42,491  66,540 

(aBcDEF^)        Revising  inheritance  tax  laws 38,609  63,839 

(ftBcDEfgh)            Freight  rates  act 58,306  45,534 

(ABCDEF»h)         County  road  bonding  act 38,568  63,481 

(ABcDEF'^gh)       Abolishing    Senate;    proxy    voting; 

U'Ren  Constitution 31,020  71,183 

(ABcDEP'gh)       State-wide  Single  Tax  with  graduated 

tax  jug  handle 31,534  82,015 

(aBcDefg)              Abolishing  capital  punishment 41,951  64,578 

(aBcDEF*h)           Prohibiting  boycotting 49,826  60,560 

(aBcDeFKJh)         Giving  mayor  authority  to  control 

street  spe&king 48,987  62,532 

(abCDefGh)           Appropriation  for  Univershy 29,437  78,985 

(abCDefGh)           Appropriation  for  TTniversity 27,310  79,376 
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EDUCATION  AND  FECUNDITY. 
By  Nellib  Sbeds  Nearing. 


I.    The  Increase  in  the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 

In  the  effort  to  analyze  a  popular  prejudice  or  fallacy,  an 
adequate  investigation  of  facts  is  usually  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  origin  of  such  prejudice  in  previously  existing  conditions 
which  have  altered  so  gradually  with  time,  that  society  as  a 
whole  has  hardly  yet  become  aware  of  the  change.  In  such 
a  category  we  might  include  many  of  the  fallacies  concerning 
the  position  and  faculties  of  women. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  higher  education  of  women  was 
an  unheard  of  phenomenon.  Women  were  intended  to  bear 
children.  What  need  had  they  of  an  education!  Marriages 
were  then  contracted  at  an  early  age,  usually  in  the  teens  or 
early  twenties,  and  as  an  advanced  education  precluded  the 
possibility  of  an  early  marriage,  it  seemed  to  preclude 
possibility  of  marriage  at  all. 

The  average  woman,  therefore,  who  went  to  college  in  the 
early  days  of  college  training  for  women,  was  not  the  type  who 
would  have  been  apt  to  marry  in  any  case.  The  first  classes  of 
college  women  consisted  largely  of  the  woman  who  had  some 
special  talent  which  she  wished  to  develop  and  practice,  the 
woman  of  strong  intellectual  proclivities,  who  preferred  not 
to  engage  in  the  domestic  occupations  usually  relegated  to 
women,  and  the  woman  who,  because  of  personal  unattract- 
iveness,  knew  or  feared  her  lack  of  popularity  among  men. 

The  later  experiences  of  women's  colleges  are  quite  the 
opposite  of  those  early  encountered.  Today  it  is  the  normal, 
not  the  unusud  girl  who  goes  to  college  or  technical  school. 
College  education  is  considered  generally  desirable  as  a  means 
of  finishing  the  education  of  the  average  woman.  It  gives 
culture.  It  has  become  a  common  comfort,  if  not  a  neces- 
sity, for  young  women  of  means. 

The  developments  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  placed 
before  the  parents  of  all  classes  a  powerful  incentive  to  give 
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thai  daughters  the  best  in  education  that  can  be  secured.  Are 
parents  today  recognizing  these  facts  and  educating  their 
daughters  as  well  as  their  sons?  What  are  the  facts?  After 
they  have  been  ascertained,  the  second  question  may  be  asked 
—Does  this  increase  of  education  have  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  fecundity? 

The  facts  point  conclusively  to  a  rapid  advance  in  the  higher 
education  of  women.  In  the  first  place  a  larger  number  of 
girls  than  of  boys  are  being  given  a  high  school  education  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Among  318  cities  of  the 
United  States,  132  having  25,000  population  and  over,  186 
having  less  than  25,000  population,  twenty  report  more  boys 
than  giris  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  These  twenty, 
moreover,  are  small  and  comparatively  unimportant.  In  all 
the  other  298  cities  the  number  of  girls  is  uniformly  greater 
than  that  of  boys.* 

Although  the  number  of  girls  in  the  high  schools  almost 
universally  exceeds  the  number  of  boys,  the  situation  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  the  reverse.  A  school  census  of  thirty- 
two  states  (1911)  shows  that  in  only  one  state — ^New  Hamp- 
shire—were there  more  girls  than  boys  in  all  grades  of  the 
schoolsf.  In  only  eight  out  of  these  thirty-one  states,  how- 
ever, did  the  difference  between  the  number  of  boys  and  num- 
ber of  girls  exceed  10,000.  The  school  system  in  its  entirety 
contains  a  higher  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls.  It  is  only 
in  the  high  school  grades  that  the  number  of  girls  exceeds  the 
number  of  boys.  Clearly  then,  girls  are  availing  themselves 
more  fully  of  the  public  higher  educational  opportunities  than 
are  boys. 

The  real  extent  of  the  entrance  by  women  into  the  fields  of 
higher  education  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  statistics  of  college 
students.  The  movement  toward  the  college  education  of 
women  is  so  recent,  and  the  opportunities  for  such  education 
60  much  smaller  than  for  that  of  men,  that  some  years  must 
'still  elapse  before  the  absolute  number  of  girls  in  college  ap- 

*Afe  and  grade  oeiiMii  of  Schoob  and  CoUeges,  G.  D.  SUmk«r*  United  States  Bureaa  of  Education 
BiBctia  mi,  No.  5,  pp.  14-28. 

fBtport  of  United  BUtca  Commiariooer  of  Edncatton,  1911-1912.  Govenunent  Printing  Office.  1913 
7oL2.p.«3. 
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proaches  the  absolute  number  of  boys  there.  The  vital  ques- 
tion therefore  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
attending  college  each  year  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  men.  The  figures  are  available  between  1889-1912 
for  the  number  of  men  and  women  in  colleges  of  the  United 
States.*  A  comparison  of  these  figures,  first  by  ten  year 
periods,  then  for  the  total  period,  shows  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  far  greater  for  the  women  than  for  men. 

TABLE  I. 

PER  CENT.  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE  COLLEGES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1889-1912. 


Period. 

Men. 

WoiDen. 

1890-1891  to  1900-1901 

M 

58 

179 

77 

1900-1901  to  1910-1911 

66 

1889-1890  to  1911-1912 

248 

A  further  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  pro- 
portion of  men  to  the  total  number  of  college  students  is 
steadily  decreasing,  and  inversely  the  proportion  of  women 
steadily  increasing. 

TABLE  n. 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  IN  COLLEGE  TO  TOTAL  COLLEGE  STUDENTS, 

1889-1912. 


Period. 


1890-1891. 
1900-1901. 
1910-1911. 
1911-1912. 


'*• 


Percent. 


68 
66 
64 

63 


Here  then  is  an  answer  to  the  first  question  regarding  the 
higher  education  of  women.  The  number  of  women  in  the 
United  States  receiving  higher  education  is  absolutely  and 
relatively  increasing  in  the  colleges,  while  in  the  high  schools 

*  Total  number  of  men  and  women  in  the  coUeKes  of  the  United  States,  1889-1912.    Report  of  the 
Comminoner  of  Education,  1911-1912,  Qoremment  Printing  Oflioe,  1913,  Vol.  2,  p.  249. 

1889-1890 44,926  20.874 

1890-1891 .'. 46,220  22,036 

1900-1901 76,472  88.900 

1910-1911 119,026  64,546 

1911-1912 125,760  72.708 


I 

I 
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the  number  of  girl  students  actually  exceeds  the  number  of 
boy  students.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  this  general  entrance 
of  ^omen  into  the  fields  of  higher  education  upon  the  marriage 
and  birth  rates  of  the  women?  An  answer,  scientifically  estab* 
Ushed,  will  put  to  rest  popular  prejudice  and  speculative 
theory. 

II.    Mabriage  Rates  op  Educated  Women. 

Marriage  is  the  first  element  in  fecundity  which  must  be 
considered  and  investigated.  Illegitimate  births  are  few 
among  the  educated  classes,  and  the  statistics  of  such  births 
even  in  the  population  at  large,  never  exact,  probably  do  not 
even  approximate  the  truth.  Hence  this  discussion  will  ignore 
the  whole  question  of  ill^timacy,  and  consider  marriage  as 
the  necessary  precursor  to  motherhood. 

The  method  adopted  in  obtaining  the  statistics  of  marriage 
among  coU^e  women  was  as  follows:    From  a  list  of  all  the 
coU^es  in  the  United  States,  classified  according  to  states, 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1911-1912,  showing  in  all  459  colleges  having  women  stu- 
dents, seventy-two  colleges  were  selected  from  twenty-eight 
states,  an  effort  being  made  to  select  those  having  the  largest 
number  of  women  students.     The  women  in  these  collies  are 
representative,  both  territorially  and  numerically,  of  the  col- 
lie women  of  the  United  States.    The  collies  were  selected 
from  various  localities.    The  total  number  of  women  students 
in  these  seventy-two  colleges  was  40,653  or  36  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  women  college  students  in  the  United  States. 
A  form  letter  was  written  to  the  registrar  of  each  of  these 
collies  asking  for  any  vital  statistics  which  had  been  collected, 
or  which  might  be  available  in  any  form.     Twenty-nine  col- 
leges replied  that  no  such  statistics  were  available,  18  sent 
no  reply,  and  25  collies  sent  such  information  as  they  had, 
which  information  in  7  cases  proved  of  no  value.    The  material 
at  hand  was  then  carefully  gone  over  and  compiled  into  mar- 
riage rate  and  birth  rate  tables  for  each  college. 

The  marriage  tables  for  each  college  were  then  combined 
into  two  tables  giving  by  decades  first  the  number  and  second 
the  per  cent,  of  married  and  unmarried  graduates  from  18 
coUes^B  having  a  total  of  14,551  women  graduates. 
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TABLE  m. 

*  NUMBERS  OF  WOMEN  GRADUATES  AND  NUMBER  OF  SUCH  GRADUATES  MARRIED 
FOR  CERTAIN  COLLEGES.  BY  COLLEGE  AND  BY  DECADES.  1870-1913. 


1870-79. 

1880-89. 

1890-99. 

1900-09. 

1910-13. 

Total  to 
1912. 

College. 

•Num 

ber 
Gnui- 

uate. 

Num- 
ber 
Maiw 
ried. 

Num- 
ber 
Grad- 
uate. 

Num- 
ber 
Mar- 
ried. 

Num- 
ber 

Grad- 
uate. 

Num- 
ber 
Maiw 
ried. 

Num- 
ber 

Grad- 
uate. 

Num- 
ber 
Maiw 
ried. 

Num- 
ber 

GiMl. 

uate. 

Num- 
ber 
Mar- 
ried. 

Num- 
ber 

Giad- 
uate. 

Num- 
ber 
Mar- 
ried. 

|gfff^#™ 

Wileoa 

Vaoar 

Oregon 

RadeUffe.... 
Welleiley. . . . 
South  DakoU 
BrynMftwr  . 

MUBMIPIII. . . 

Holyoke 

WadiiDgton 

Stote 

Rochester.... 

Ohio 

Oregon    Agn* 

oultunl 

Smith 

23 
31* 
36 
36 
383 

t 

13 
21 
20 
30 
203 

43 
72 
42S 
66 

376 
34 
30 

318 

13> 

33 
42 
23 

40 

208 

19 

12 

267 

7 

132 
148 
219 
228 
791 

84 

263 

1.201 

47 
294 

10 
377 

80 

86 

123 

126 

120 

623 

37 

123 

3 

168 

200 
260 
309 
482 
1374 
161 
746 

733 

688 
48 

82 
135> 

103 
103 

96 
164 
600 

63 
228 

33 
244 

8 

84 
30 

16 
109 
140 

228 
23 

83 

10 
4 
2 

• 

16 
6 

13 

473 
620 
746 
887 

3.424 
269 

1.267 

1.719 
153 

1.193 
70 

174 

136 

62 

396 
237« 
2.161* 

239 
262 
266 
366 

1.287 
136 
376 
780 
84 
392 
18 

66 

40 
32 

206 

134 

1.016 

TABLE  IV. 

PER  CENT.  OF  WOMEN  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  WHO  MARRIED.  FOR  CERTAIN  COL- 
LEGES. BY  COLLEGES  AND  BY  DECADES.  1870-1913. 


College. 


Earlham 

Swarthmoce 

Wilwn 

Indiana 

Vaaaar 

Oregon 

Radoliffe 

WeUesley 

South  Dakoto 

B^Mawr 

MifliiflBippi 

Holyoke 

Washington  Stote. . 

Rochester 

Ohio 

Oregon  Agricultural 

Rockford 

Smith 


1870-79. 


66.9 
67.7 
66.6 
86.7 
63.0 


1880-89. 


76.7 
68.3 
64.7 
71.4 
66.3 
65.8 
40.0 
49.6 


68.3 


Per  Cent,  of  Graduates  Married. 


1890-99. 


60.6 

68.7 

66.1 

66.2 

47 

64 

47 

43 

78 

41 


30.0 
41.91 


1900-09. 


61.6 
39.6 
30.7 
34.9 
26.6 
41.7 
30.6 

21.7 

36.4 

16.6 

23.6S 

41.4 

22.2 


1909-13. 


13.3 
3.6 
1.4 


7.0 


16.6 


Total 

Graduates 

to  1912. 


60.6 
42.2 
36.6 
41.2 
37.5 
60.6 
29.9 
46.3 
64.9 
32.8 
25.7 

32.1 
22.2 
61.6 
61.7 
66.1 
47.0 


*  Since  1873.    'Since  1883.    >  Since  1901-10.    « Since  1873.    •  Since  1886.    ^To  190L 
t  Secured  from  an  article  by  Amy  Hewes.  Quarterly  Publication  of  American  Stotistical  AssodatNO, 
Yol.Xn.p.77L 
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In  only  five  cases  were  figures  available  for  the  decade  1870- 
79.  In  only  nine  cases  were  they  available  from  1880-89. 
In  view  of  the  fact,  further,  that  the  marriage  rate  of  those 
graduating  since  1900  would  still  necessarily  be  low  because 
such  graduates  would  be  under  35  years  of  age,  the  most  rep- 
resentative decade  under  consideration  would  be  that  from 
1890-99.  Here  the  absolute  number  of  women  graduates  is 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  decade,  although  less  than  in 
any  succeeding  decade.  The  per  cent,  of  marriage  here  aver- 
ages, on  the  whole,  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  previ- 
ous decades  in  the  colleges  from  which  such  information  is 
available.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  per  cent,  in  this 
decade  would  give  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  rate  for  col- 
lege women.  It  varies  from  78.7  in  South  Dakota  State 
CoU^e  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  University  of  Mississippi — ^neither 
of  these  collies  being  representative,  graduating  between 
them  in  the  decade  only  57  students.  If  we  compare  the  per 
cent,  for  this  decade  with  that  of  the  following,  we  find  an 
average  fall  of  20  while  the  average  fall  from  the  per  cent,  of 
190(M)9  to  that  which  was  estimated  in  a  few  cases  for  1909- 
1912  was  25  per  cent.  ^ 

The  totals  are  comparatively  meaningless.  This  statement 
applies  to  both  the  absolute  number  and  to  the  proportion  of 
graduates  married.  Both  the  total  number  of  graduates  mar- 
ried m  each  collie  (and  in  some  colleges  this  was  the  only 
information  available),  and  the  proportion  married  must  be 
considered  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  results  are  obtained  from 
a  body  of  students  of  whom  a  large  number  have  yet  had  little 
opportunity  for  marriage,  and  whose  marriage  rate  when  esti- 
mated separately  was  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  lower  than  that 
m  the  previous  decade.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  as  each  graduating  class  is  in  almost  every  case  larger 
than  the  preceding  one,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  is 
every  year  being  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  numera- 
tor. On  the  other  hand,  this  marriage  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
niunber  of  graduates  of  a  college  includes  in  the  older  colleges 
those  who  have  graduated  in  the  decades  previous  to  1890, 
and  whose  marriage  rate  averages,  where  figures  are  obtain- 
able, over  15  per  cent,  higher  in  1880-89  than  in  1890-99  and 
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5  per  cent,  higher  in  1870-79  than  in  1880-89.  Balancing  off 
the  j^O  and  25  per  cent.  ffiU  in  the  rate  from  1890  to  1913,  and 
15  and  5  per  cent,  increase  previous  to  1890  and  taking  into 
account  that  the  fall  was  for  a  far  greater  absolute  number 
than  the  increase,  because  of  the  yearly  increase  in  size  of 
classes,  we  may  assume  that  in  cases  where  the  marriage  rate 
by  classes  was  ^ot  obtainable,  the  rate  for  those  graduating 
in  the  decade  1890-99  is  at  least  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  entire  body  of  graduates. 

The  earliest  years,  as  already  indicated,  are  scarcely  repre- 
sentative. Yet  there  seems  to  be  little  real  difference  between 
the  percentages  there  and  in  later  decades.  Of  the  9  collies 
which  supply  us  figures  for  the  decade  1880-1889,  2  show  per- 
centages of  married  graduates  in  excess  of  70  per  cent.  In 
neither  of  these  colleges  was  the  total  number  of  graduates 
large  (Earlham  43,  Indiana  56).  The  other  7  colleges  report 
marriage  rates  varying  less  than  10  points.  The  2  large  col- 
leges, Vassar  and  Wellesley  (376  and  518  graduates  respec- 
tively), report  a  marriage  rate  for  the  decade  of  55.3  in  the 
case  of  Vassar  and  49.6  in  the  case  of  Wellesley.  The  decade 
1890,  to  1899  is  undoubtedly  the  most  fairly  representative  of 
any  of  the  decades  under  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
falls  within  the  epoch  which  accepted  Collie  Education  for 
women,  and  looked  upon  it  as  thoroughly  respectable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  graduates  in  the  latest  graduating  class 
(class  of  1899)  are  now  at  least  35  years  of  age.  The  marriage 
record  of  the  decade  is  therefore  fairly  complete.  The  8  col- 
leges graduating  more  than  100  students  during  the  decade 
(Earlham,  Swarthmore,  Wilson,  Indiana,  Vassar,  Radcliffe, 
Wellesley,  andBryn  Mawr)  show  fairly  uniform  marriage  rates, 
the  lowest  is  Bryn  Mawr,  41.8  per  cent.  (294  graduates),  and 
the  highest  is  Swarthmore,  58.7  per  cent.  (148  graduates).  It 
is  probable  that  the  marriage  rate  for  this  decade  is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  tendency  in  the  modem  women's  college 
world.  Granted  that  this  statement  is  accurate,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  proportion  of  women  college  graduates  who  marry 
is  approximately  one  half  (usually  slightly  over  50  per  cent.). 

The  records  of  the  succeeding  decade  show  a  heavy  falling 
off  in  per  cent,  of  women  married.     The  women  in  the  class 
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of  1909  are  appTosdmately  26  years  old.  The  marriage  records 
are  therefore  incomplete  and  wholly  unreliable.  The  propor- 
tion married  for  this  decade  is  from  one  quarter  to  one  third 
of  the  total  graduates,  and  is  therefore  almost  one  half  of  the 
pupils  reported  for  the  previous  decade. 

This  study  was  originally  intended  to  study  in  three  classes: 
(1)  The  collie  woman,  (2)  The  normal  schobl  graduate,  and 
(3)  The  commercial  high  school  graduate,  and  to  compare  the 
marriage  and  birth  rates  prevailing  among  the  three.  With 
this  end  in  view  a  form  letter  similar  to  that  sent  to  the  col- 
leges was  sent  to  leading  high  and  normal  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Only  six  replies  were  received  and  in  only  2  of 
these  cases  was  any  information  vouchsafed.  Obviously  these 
figures  were  of  no  practical  use. 

The  only  other  group  educationally  on  a  par  with  women 
college  graduates,  for  whom  statistics  are  obtainable,  is  the 
groups  of  men  college  graduates.  The  Yale  Review  gives  us 
the  following  marriage  rate  for  Yale  graduates: 

TABLE  y. 
PER  CENT.  OF  TALE  GRADUATES  WHO  WERE  MARRIED.  1701-1886. 


nol-1791. 
1717-1833. 
IBI-1849. 
lUfr-lW. 

lan-use. 


Per  Cent.  Manied. 


88.3 
78.8 
81.2 
81.3 
M.3 


The  figures  for  the  classes  1867-1886  are  the  only  ones  in 
any  way  comparable  with  the  figures  for  woman  college  grad- 
uates.   Since  the  question  of  social  standing  did  not  enter 
into  the  marriage  rate  of  college  men  during  the  earlier  decades, 
their  marriage  rate  for  the  earUest  decades  would  be  expected 
to  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  collie  women. 

The  only  remaining  comparison  to  be  made  is  that  between 
the  marriage  rate  of  college  women  and  the  marriage  rate  of 
the  population  at  large. 
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TABLE  VL 

PER  CENT.  MARRIED  *  TOTAL  NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  WOMEN.  15  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER.  TOGETHER  WITH  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MARRIED  AND  WHO  ARE 
SINGLE.  1910. 


ToUl: 

Native  white 

Native  parantMe 

Native  iHiite.  foreign  or  nuxed 

parentage 

Foragn-txwn  white 

Negro 


Total 


Number. 


30.047.326 
15.523.900 

5.887.131 
5.44A.306 
3.103.344 


Per 
Ceat. 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


Married. 


Number. 


21.045.983 
10342.996 

3.421.147 
4.444.657 
2.269.066 


Per 
Cent. 


70.0 
09.8 

58.1 
81.6 
73.1 


Sii«le. 


Number. 


8.933.170 
4.644.122 

2.453.017 
994.110 
823.996 


Pte 
Ceat. 


29.7 
29.9 

41.7 
18.3 
26.6 


Since  the  great  majority  of  women  college  graduates  are 
native-bom,  the  only  figures  here  with  which  comparison  can 
be  made  are  those  referring  to  native  whites  of  native  parents. 
As  authority  for  this  assumption,  I  might  quote  an  investiga- 
tion covering  1,290  college  graduates  in  which  705  replied, 
practically  all  of  whom  were  native  bom: 

83.3  per  cent,  had  native  American  parents. 
2.8  per  cent,  had  foreign  mother  and  native  father. 
3.5  per  cent,  had  foreign  father  and  native  mother, 
only  9.8  per  cent  had  both  parents  foreign  bom. 

The  following  figures  then  stand  contrasted: 

Women  16  Years  and  Over.  Per  Cent.  Married. 

(native  white,  native  parents) .  .69.8  (figures  taken  1910). 
College  graduates  to  1913 42.2  (figures  taken  1913). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  small  proportion  of  college  graduates 
(about  15  percent.)  are  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  and  that 
the  marriage  rate  for  the  population  at  large  for  native  white 
women  of  foreign  parentage  is  58.1  per  cent.,  hence  lower  than 
that  for  native  white  of  native  parentage,  the  42.2  per  cent,  of 
college  graduates  should  really  be  compared  with  a  figure  ob- 
tained by  including  15  per  cent,  of  those  with  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage,  thus  lowering  the  rate  slightly.     In  other  words,  if 
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we  add  to  the  15,525,900  of  native  white  parentage  15  per 
cent,  of  the  5,887,131  of  mixed  parentage,  or  883,069  and  to 
the  10,842,998  married  of  native  wMte  parentage,  58  per  cent. 
(the  foreign  parentage  rate)  of  this  883,069,  or  158,925,  we  get 
a  total  of  11,001,950  women  married  out  of  total  16,406,969. 
This  woiild  ^ve  a  marriage  per  cent,  of  67.  We  can  then 
make  our  contrast  between  67  per  cent,  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation and  42.2  per  cent,  for  collie  graduates. 

These  figures  show  that  the  marriage  rate  for  non-coll^e 
women  is  59  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  for  college  women. 
This  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  a  tremendous  difference, 
bat  it  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  difference  in  education. 
There  are  two  other  factors  that  play  a  large  part  in  the  situa- 
tion. First  comes  the  financial  situation.  In  the  second 
place,  social  considerations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
determining  marriage  and  usually  act  in  actual  practice  as 
deterrents  rather  than  incentives.  The  standards  of  living 
among  educated  people  are  higher,  and  their  requirements 
harder  for  the  prospective  husband  to  meet.  These  two  fac- 
tors might  and  do  contribute  toward  the  comparatively  low 
marriage  rate  of  college  women. 

No  other  available  figures  throw  light  on  the  marriage  rate, 
actual  or  comparative,  of  college  women.  College  women  do 
many,  probably  in  fifty  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  given  suflScient 
time  out  of  collie. 

III.    Birth  Rates  of  Educated  Women. 

Like  the  statistics  of  marriage,  the  most  satisfactory  statis- 
tics of  the  birth  rate  among  educated  women  are  those  of  col- 
lie graduates.     Out  of  the  58  replies  from  the  71  colleges 
written  to,  only  5  vouchsafed  any  information  from  which  a 
birth  rate  could  be  deduced.     In  addition,  information  con- 
ceding 4  other  colleges  was  obtained  indirectly.    Thus  the 
source  from  which  the  figures  were  drawn  is  small  in  compari- 
son  with  the  entire  field.    The  colleges  included  in  it  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  representative  of  American  colleges  for  women. 
Tlie  following  table  gives  a  number  of  the  most  pertinent  facts 
about  the  birth  rates  of  collie  women: 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  per  cent,  of  married 
coU^e  graduates  having  one  or  more  children  varies  from  67 
per  cent,  at  Smith  to  72.3  at  Rockford  College.  In  all  cases 
the  period  covered  is  approximately  the  same  (Bryn  Mawr  is 
the  sole  exception).  In  all  cases  the  percentage  by  one  or  more 
chfldren  is  remarkably  uniform.  The  per  cent,  having  two  or 
more  children  varies  from  44.7  at  Smith  to  53  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  per  cent,  of  married  graduates  having  no  children  varies 
from  20.1  per  cent,  at  Rockford  to  32.9  per  cent,  at  Smith. 
Thus  we  find  the  birth  rate  is  lowest  at  Smith,  highest  at  Rock- 
ford;  with  Br3m  Mawr  as  a  median. 

This  table  of  marriage  rates  and  birth  rates  gives  the  figures 
from  approximately  the  b^iming  of  each  college  down  to 
1901.  In  the  case  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  of  Holyoke,  however, 
the  founding  of  them  was  at  a  much  later  date  than  that  of 
the  others.  (Holyoke  existed  as  a  Seminary  only,  prior  to 
1890.)  Since  therefore  neither  of  these  colleges  has  the  body 
of  older  graduates  that  the  other  colleges  have,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  marriage  and  birth  rates  correspondingly  lower. 
Smee  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  birth  rates  at  Bryn  Mawr,  we 
may  assume  a  somewhat  higher  birth  rate  there  in  proportion 
to  the  other  colleges,  than  is  shown  by  the  figures.  Since  the 
figures  for  the  8  collies  whose  combined  records  appear  show 
a  slightly  lower  birth  rate  than  the  median  taken  from  the 
entire  table,  we  may  assume  a  slightly  lower  rate  for  the  col- 
leges included  in  it.  Wells,  Radcliflfe,  Northwestern,  whose  sep- 
arate figures  were  not  obtainable,  than  for  the  colleges  for  which 
separate  figures  were  secured. 

A  comparison  of  the  absolute  number  of  children  in  each 
case  with  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  4  colleges  from  which 
these  figures  were  obtainable,  shows  the  following  results: 
Smith  59.4,  Vassar  83.9,  Bryn  Mawr  82.3,  and  Holyoke  76.3 
children  per  100  graduates.  This  rate  apparently  falls  far 
short  of  properly  maintaining  the  population.  The  small 
percentage  of  marriages  among  graduates,  coupled  with  the 
low  birth  rate  spells  population  decline.  If,  however,  the 
matter  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  married  collie 
graduate,  the  story  is  much  better.  A  comparison  of  the  num- 
ber of  married  graduates  with  the  number  of  children  gives 
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the  following  result  per  one  hundred  married  graduates:  Smith 
126.4,  Vaasar  164.3,  Bryn  Mawr  172.4,  and  Holyoke  182.3 
children.  These  figures  average  about  1.6  children  per  mar- 
ried graduate. 

TABLE  VIII. 
MARBUGE  AND  BIRTH  BATES  OF  CERTAIN  COLLEQES  BY  DECADES. 
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It  is  apparent  that  not  even  in  the  decade  1870-79  was  the 
birth  rate  high  enough  to  maintain  the  population,  when 
both  the  unmarried  graduates  and  the  husbands  of  the  mar- 
ried graduates  are  taken  into  account.  The  rate  in  the  next 
two  decades  declines  for  Vassar  and  ?niith  to  92.5  and  82,4 
children  respectively  per  100  graduates.  In  the  following 
decade  these  two  colleges  decline  to  69.9  and  64,6  respectively, 
but  Bryn  Mawr  and  Holyoke  here  began  their  existence,  and 
their  rates  for  the  classes  of  this  decade  are  slightly  higher 
than  the  two  others.  In  the  decade  1900-1909  the  rate  is 
very  low  owing  to  recent  graduation,  and  the  figures  are  not 
worth  consideration. 

Only  2  colleges  (Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr)  give  any  detailed 
information  regarding  the  size  of  families.  Of  these  colleges, 
Vassar  alone  has  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  show  any 
marked  change  in  family  size. 
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TABLE  IX. 
SIZE  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WOliEN  COLLBQB  GRADUATES. 


Number  of  Manied  Gmditttei  Hftying  EiMh  of  tbe 
FoOcmiiic  Number  of  CbiJi&en. 

Total 

Mairied 

GradosteB. 

One. 

Two. 

Tbxw. 

Foot. 

Five. 

fliv. 

SsfeOa 

Ei^t 

961 

301 

209 

143 

61 

29 

11 

6 

2 

1.323 

310 

244 

146 

61 

29 

11 

6 

3 

880 

86 

84 

47 

14 

11 

3 

181 

34 

26 

86 

20 

14 

5 

2 

1 

207 

83 

40 

83 

17 

7 

5 

3 

1 

373 

57 

74 

44 

17 

8 

37» 

87 

60 

81 

17 

♦ 

Total 
Children. 


280 
603 

135 


It  will  here  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Vassar  that  the  size  of 
families  has  been  smaller  since  1901  than  previous  to  that 
Atkte,  No  Vassar  graduate  since  that  date  has  had  a  family 
of  over  three  children^  and  only  three  have  had  a  family  of 
three.  Vassar  graduates  since  1890  have  had  no  families  of 
six,  six  families  of  five,  and  eighteen  families  of  four  children 
eaeh.  The  Agares  of  Bryn  Mawr,  therefore,  while  they  seem 
lower  on  the  table,  are  really  not  so  for  the  same  period  of 


/ 


The  last  table  which  seems  of  value  is  published  in  the  Bryn 
Mawr  catalogue  for  1913,  page  298. 
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TABLB  X. 

NUMBER  OF  BIARRUGES  AMONG  BRTN  MAWR  GRADUATES  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHIL- 
DREN BORN.  BY  TEAR  (ff  MARRfAOFR^  1880-1912. 


Tew  of 

Dimtifln  of 

Mairiace  in 

Ton. 

Number  of 

Giadnmtef 

Mamed 

EAchTew. 

Number  of  CSnldnn. 

Avenp 

MttiiagB. 

Boys. 

Qifk 

Total 

MamifB. 

1800 

22-23 
21-22 
20-21 
19-20 
18-19 
17-18 
16-17 
15-16 
14-15 
13-14 
12-13 
11-12 
10-11 

9-10 

8-9 

7-8 

0-7 

5-6 

4-6 

8-4 

2-3 

1-2 
Under  1 

14 
12 
13 
10 
15 
23 
29 
36 
29 
30 
28 
31 
84 
52 
392 

1 

6 

0 

6 

5 

7 

6 

7 

12 

6 

14 

18 

13 

11 

31 

29 

23 

18 

22 

16 

3 

8 

0 

261 

2 

5 
3 

8 

4 

9 

2 

3 

9 

10 

14 

14 

8 

15 

82 

24 

34 

17 

11 

18 

15 

6 

0 

263 

3 
10 

3 
14 

9 
16 

8 
10 
21 
16 
28 
32 
21 
26 
63 
53 
67 
35 
83 
84 
18 
14 

0 
524 

8.0 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

o!6 

1911 

0.4 

1912 

0.0 

1890  to  1912 

1.3 

•  • 


•t- 


t 


I.  '•  .- 


.  \ 


We  here  have  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  compare 
the  number  of  children  with  the  duration  of  the  marriage.  The 
average  number  of  children  per  family  of  ten  or  more  years' 
duration  is  2.7,  showing  a  rate  slightly  higher  than  that  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  static  population,  provided  no  deaths 
occur.  Holyoke  gives  a  similar  figure  here,  showing  an  average 
of  2.43  children  bom  to  each  of  439  married  graduates  of  the 
decade  1890-99. 

Available  figures  dealing  with  the  fecundity  of  college  women 
are  few  in  number  and  narrow  in  scope — ^the  same  data  are  not 
given  in  every  case,  and  comparison  is  difGicult.  Figures  for 
the  past  deal  with  the  number  of  graduates  having  children, 
rather  than  the  number  of  children,  hence  the  difficulty  of 
showing  accurate  details  of  the  number  of  children  per  mar- 
riage. Since  in  each  case,  of  the  five  colleges  furnishing  the 
best  data,  Bryn  Mawr  was  nearest  to  the  median,  her  figures 
can  reasonably  be  assumed  to  represent  the  approximate  sit- 
uation in  those  colleges  not  giving  complete  data  (Smith  and 
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Rockford).  Since  further,  the  Bryn  Mawr  table  for  duration 
of  marriage  shows  that  all  marriages  of  over  ten  years'  dura- 
tion average  2.7  children,  the  following  conclusion  may  be 
drawn: 

1.  Where  all  college  graduates  are  included  up  to  date  the 
number  of  children  per  graduate  would  be  slightly  above  three 
fourths,  the  number  per  married  graduate  would  be  approxi- 
mately one  and  one  half. 

2.  Where  only  those  graduates  who  have  been  graduated  a 
suflScient  number  of  years  to  allow  for  marriage  and  all  prob- 
able family  increase,  are  considered,  the  rate  would  be  approx- 
imately 2  to  2§  children  per  family. 

So  much  for  the  available  figures  for  college  graduates.  Of 
all  possible  comparisons,  the  fairest,  in  fact  the  only  fair  com- 
parison, is  with  the  sisters,  cousins,  and  friends  of  these  college 
women,  who  did  not  themselves  attend  college.  Here  social 
and  economic  considerations  would  have  equal  weight,  and 
any  difference  in  rate  would  most  probably  be  traceable  to  the 
collie  training. 

Mary  Roberts  Smith  in  an  article  on  the  Statistics  of  Col- 
lege and  Non-College  Women  (1900)*  has  made  such  a  study 
and  obtained  from  it  valuable  conclusions.  Schedules  were 
sent  by  her  to  343  college  mothers  and  313  non-college  mothers 
who  were  their  sisters,  cousins,  and  friends.  She  summarizes 
her  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  The  marriage  of  college  women  was  postponed  two  years 
as  compared  with  that  of  non-college  women  (26.3  vs.  24.3 
years). 

2.  The  age  of  marriage  for  both  classes  has  been  growing  in 
tie  last  thirty  years, — a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  non-college 
mothers  marrying  before  the  age  of  21 ;  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
the  college  mothers  marrying  after  34. 

3.  The  non-college  women  have  been  married  an  average 
of  2  years  longer  than  the  college  women  and  have  borne  a 
slightly  larger  number  of  children,  but  the  college  women 
have  borne  the  larger  number  of  children  per  year  of  married 
life. 

*<^Bftal7  Pab&catioDfi  of  the  Ameriaui  SUtistical  AMooiatioii,  No.  40-50.  Volume  VII.  March-June. 
lttO.p.1. 
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Significant  compariaon  may  be  made  between  the  men.  If 
we  compare  the  fecundity  of  Yale  graduates  to  the  fecundity 
of  women  college  graduates,  we  get  the  following  results.* 


Another  interesting  comparison  might  be  made  between 
women  college  graduates  and  women  graduates  of  normal  and 
high  schools,  who  did  not  go  to  collie,  but  here  again  it  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  mate- 
rial. Authoritative  data  was  secured  for  only  two  classes  and 
conclusions  from  them  would  carry  little  weight. 

A  comparison  of  college  birth  rates  with  those  of  the  popu- 
lation at  laige  are  of  little  value  because  of  the  differences  in 
age,  sex,  social  and  economic  position.  Moreover,  statistics 
of  the  population  at  large  in  the  United  States  have  never 
been  compiled.  In  the  registration  area,  where  some  work 
has  been  done,  imperfect  registration  of  birth  renders  the 
figures  of  somewhat  doubtful  value. 

One  study,  however,  has  been  made  which  gives  us  com- 
parable figures  from  the  population  at  large.  I  refer  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Joseph  A,  Hill  in  the  Qdaeterly  Publications 
OP  THE  American  Statistical  AssociATiON.t  Dr.  Hill's  study 
included  in  all  185,788  women,  78,432  of  whom  had  been 
married  ten  to  twenty  years.  These  78,432  were  divided  into 
four  classifications:  (1)  white  native  parentage,  (2)  white 
foreign  parentage  (first  generation),  (3)  (second  generation), 
(4),  negro.  The  areas  covered  were  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  city  of  Cleveland  and  48  mainly  rural  counties  in  Ohio, 
Minneapolis,  and  21  mainly  rural  counties  in  Minnesota.  The 
native  white  of  native  parents  are  of  course  the  only  ones  that 
can  fairly  be  compared  with  our  college  women.  For  them 
the  figures  were  as  follows: 
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TABLE  Xn. 

BISTH  RATE  OF  NATIVE-BORN  WHITE  AMERICAN  WOMEN  UNDER  45  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

MARRIED  10-aO  YEARS. 


Total 

Beniiic  No  Children. 

ToUl 
Nomberof 
Chikben. 

ATBnce  per 
Mamed 
Wamu. 

Per  Cent.  Beari 

ing. 

Kate. 

Number. 

Ptt  Cent. 

lor  2. 

3. 4.  or  5. 

3or  Mora 

ChiMnn. 

nxi 

2J087 

13.1 

42,983 

2.7 

39.8 

37.2 

9.9 

The  interesting  fact  here  is  that  Dr.  Hill's  average  number 
of  children  per  married  woman,  2.7,  is  identical  with  the  2.7 
children  which  each  Bryn  Mawr  marriage  of  over  ten  years 
duration  averages.  Here,  at  least,  we  find  two  groups  of 
women,  college,  and  selected  from  the  population  at  large, 
identical  as  to  age,  race,  and  duration  of  marriage,  who  aver- 
age the  same  number  of  children  per  marriage. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say,  first,  that  the  birth  rate  of  col- 
lege women  is  ascertainable;  second,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  sisters,  cousins,  and  friends  of  col- 
lie women,  it  is  probably  very  little  lower,  or  about  the  same, 
i.  e.,  the  non-college  woman  has  more  children,  but  the  college 
woman  bears  more  per  year  of  married  life;  third,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  men  collie  graduates,  we  find  only  a  lower 
rate  for  the  women;  fourth,  in  comparing  it  with  the  only 
definite  study  so  far  discovered,  of  women  from  the  popula- 
tion at  lai^e,  of  similar  race,  of  child-bearing  age,  married  ten 
to  twenty  years,  we  find  almost  completely  identical  figures. 
Obviously  none  of  these  comparisons  are  of  great  value.  The 
numbers  included  are  in  most  cases  too  small  or  the  ground 
covered  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  give  the  results  any  wide- 
spread application. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  as  stated  in  the  introduction, 
was  the  answering  of  two  definite  questions:  First,  is  the 
higher  education  of  women  absolutely  and  relatively  increas- 
ing in  this  country?  Second,  has  this  increase,  if  there  is  any, 
an  appreciable  eflfect  upon  fecundity? 

The  first  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  definitely  in 
the  affirmative.    A  careful  investigation  of  the  figures  at  hand 

shows  not  only  a  larger  absolute  number  of  girls  than  of  boys 
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iQ  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  but  a  greater  ratio  of 
increase  in  college  attendance  for  girls  than  for  boys,  and  a 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  students  to  the 
entire  body  of  college  students. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question — Has  this  increase  in  the 
higher  education  of  women  any  efEect  upon  fecundity — is  not 
so  satisfactory.  It  has  been  found  (1)  that  the  proportion  of 
women  college  graduates  who  marry  is  approximately  one 
half  (slightly  over  one  half  in  most  cases) ;  (2)  that  the  pro- 
portion of  men  college  graduates  who  many  is  somewhat 
higher;  (3)  that,  comparing  college  women  with  the  census 
figures  of  population  at  large,  the  marriage  rate  among  non- 
college  women  is  considerably  higher  (59  per  cent.)  than 
among  college  women;  (4)  that  the  higher  marriage  rate  of 
men  and  non-coll^e  women  (where  it  is  higher)  may  quite 
conceivably  be  due  to  causes  other  than  that  of  education. 

The  figures  and  conclusions  obtained  are,  at  best,  inade- 
quate. Obviously  they  fall  far  short  of  showing  any  appre- 
ciable effect  of  the  higher  education  of  women  upon  fecundity. 
The  college  statistics  are  accurate  and  reliable  as  far  aa  they 
go,  but  there  are  too  few  colleges  which  keep  any  records  of 
fecundity,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  obtainable  are 
too  recent  to  be  fairly  representative  of  collie  fecundity. 
High  and  normal  school  statistics  on  the  subject  of  fecundity 
lire  practically  non-existent,  and  present  a  field  of  work  which 
would  adequately  repay  careful  investigation.  The  figures 
do  prove  conclusively  the  impossibility  of  justifying  any  state- 
ment that  the  higher  education  of  women  does  or  does  not 
lower  fecundity. 

As  far  as  any  positive  conclusion  is  concerned,  the  figures 
only  show  the  existence  of  two  separate  phenomena  of  con- 
tinually increasing  importance,  which  might,  were  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  revealed,  show  a  close  inter-relation.  Obviously 
the  importance  of  investigating  the  facts  and  obtaining  all 
possible  information  and  statistics  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  entire  trend  of  our  higher  education  of  women  should  be,  . 
and  I  confidently  believe  will  be  determined  in  large  measure 
by  its  effect  upon  fecundity. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Dr.  Georg  yon  Mayr,  the  distinguiBhed  German  statistician,  who  has  been 
diQsen  for  the  cmrent  year  as  rector  of  the  University  at  Munich,  devoted 
his  rector's  address*  to  the  position  of  the  political  sciences  in  university 
education.    Speaking  of  statistics,  he  said  in  substance: 

Statistical  data  have  multiplied  exceedingly  and  inferences  regarding  the 
oooditioDs  and  changes  of  man's  social  life  are  steadily  accumulating. 
Bat  by  the  irony  of  fate,  along  with  these  conditions,  strange  destructive 
tendencies  are  at  work.  The  attempt  is  made  to  demolish  statistics  as  a 
edenoe  and  relegate  the  statistician  to  the  position  of  a  Helot  allowed  only 
to  gather  materials  for  the  use  of  other  sciences.  Modem  epiBtemologists 
have  sought,  with  revolutionary  theories,  to  clear  our  science  out  of  the 
way,  but  in  the  end,  they  cannot  escape  bringing  it  back  under  another 
titfe,  as  a  social  science  of  masses  which  can  be  counted  and  measured; 
only  they  refuse  it  the  name  of  statistics.  Furthermore,  within  our  own 
camp,  we  have  enemies  in  the  shape  of  some  mathematical  statisticians 
who  would  limit  statistics  to  certain  regularities  in  social  or  other  masses 
which  can  be  expressed  in  definite  formulas,  and  thus  they  would  leave 
our  science  stunted  and  barren. 

At  presort,  we  are  without  a  dear  and  coherent  conception  of  the  politi- 
cal sciences  but  such  a  conception  is  slowly  taking  shape.    We  may  dis- 
tinguish the  original  or  literal  sense  of  political  science,  of  which  the  state 
is  the  center,  and  the  later,  or  derivative,  sense,  in  which  statistics,  sociol- 
ogy, and  economics  stand  beside  politics,  or  the  science  of  the  state,  as 
oooidinate  branches  of  political  science  or  social  science.    Statistics,  as 
ihe  sa&iix  oi  social  mass  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  can  be  counted  or 
measured,  is  bound  to  take  an  important  place  in  this  new  development 
of  the  social  sciences. 

W.  F.  W. 

t  Die  Pfrmf  miiiwiiwfinftni  m&d  ihr  Sftndort  ira  UnhreratAtsantemeht,  MQnehen,  1913,    pp.  27. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  HAZARD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

FIREMEN. 

Bt  Henrt  J.  Harris. 


The  occupation  hazard  of  any  employment  is  now  a  matter 
in  ^hich  the  general  public  is  taking  an  ever-increasing  interest. 
The  recent    ^^ave   of  accident  insurance  legislation  in  the 
United  States  has  called  attention  to  the  high  accident  rate  in 
many  of  onr  industries  and  occupations;  in  the  recent  arbitra- 
tion of  a  vTBLge  controversy  between  locomotive  engineers  and 
their  employers,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
trade  life  of  the  locomotive  engineer  was  but  from  ten  to 
twelve  years;  the  presidents  of  two  prominent  trade  imions 
not    long    ago   urged  that   the   protection  of  such   organi- 
zations ^was  necessary  to  prevent  men  from  being  thrown  on 
*  the  scrap  heap  at  an  early  age  under  present-day  conditions. 
We  knovr  so  little,  however,  about  the  hazard  of  occupations 
and  the  length  of  working  life  at  the  present  time  that  any 
attempt  to  measure  the  loss  of  a  group  of  employees  caused 
by  accident,  sickness,  and  general  loss  of  working  power  from 
conditions  peculiar  to  an  occupation  is  usually  blocked  by  the 
absence  of  any  accurate  information  on  these  subjects. 

For  a  few  occupations  there  does  exist  a  certain  amount  of 
scattered  information  which,  when  brought  together,  throws 
considerable  light  on  this  question.     Among  such,  the  occu- 
pations of  locomotive  firemen  and  locomotive  engineers  have 
frequently    been  studied  from  various  points  of  view.    By 
comparing:  the  material  collected  from  time  to  time  by  different 
agenciesy  one  can  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  special  risks  and 
leeneral    hazajrd    of  these  occupations  which  is  sufficiently 
accurate   to   form  the  basis  for  some  general  conclusions  in 
mrard  to  the  occupational  hazard  of  the  employment.     The 
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Study  of  the  occupation  of  locomotive  firemen  is  rendered 
dilficult  by  the  fact  that  it  is  as  a  rule  a  preliminary  occupation, 
bef-ause  most  firemen  are  in  the  course  of  time  promoted  to 
the  position  of  en^neer.  Partly  on  this  account,  the  statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  usually  combine  all 
mea  employed  on  trains  in  the  reports  of  accidents,  while  in 
the  federal  mortality  returns,  all  steam  railroad  employees  are 
reported  in  one  total.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  the  statistical  data  funusbed  by  special  studies  and  by 
sources  less  comprehensive  than  the  federal  statistics,  or  the 
returns  of  the  R^;istrar-Getieral  of  Great  Britwn. 

Extent  of-  the  Occupation, 
The  occupation  returns  of  the  census  of  1910  present  the 
class  of  locomotive  firemen  separately  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  censuB.  The  following  table  shows  the  figures 
for  this  occupatioD  together  with  those  for  the  locomotive 
engineers: 


Iff.  OfOVi  Md  IWotve. 

■?!=£■ 

EagiBMn. 

Total 

""sres^ 

TMSi 

>M» 

iguior» 

MM 

MMG 

"■■'SuZ 

n.m 

a.en 

toMjn-b^'^t. 

•.3M 

"^Ig 

The  number  of  locomotive  firemen  in  the  United  States  as 
given  above  is  76,381.  The  report  contains  the  warning  that 
the  enumerators  did  not  always  separate  the  stationary  firemen 
and  stationary  engineers  from  those  employed  on  locomotives 
so  that  the  above  total  may  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  actual 
number,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  75,000  men. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
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Firemen  and  Enginemen  on  December  31,  1910,  was  73,469; 
in  1911  it  was  79,942  and  in  1912  it  was  85,292.*  As  the  organ- 
ization includes  a  nmnber  of  locomotive  engineers,  the  figures 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  census  returns. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  firemen's  group  are  that 
it  consists  entirely  of  males,  that  it  is  a  young  men's  occupation 
(the  number  over  44  years  of  age  is  only  about  3,600  out  of  the 
total  of  75,000),  that  the  great  majority  (two  thirds)  are  de- 
scended from  American-born  parents  and  that  only  about 
6,000  of  the  76,000  were  foreign  born. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  firemen  group,  therefore, 
are  such  as  would  produce  a  favorable  death-rate.  This 
tendency  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  applicants  for  employ- 
ment as  firemen  are  usually  subjected  to  a  careful  medical 
examination  by  the  surgeons  of  the  railroad  companiesf  and 
all  applicants  with  physical  defects  or  below  a  high  standard 
of  phj^que  are  rejected. 

The  Mortality  op  Locomotive  Firemen. 

One  of  the  most  definite  indications  of  the  general  hazard  of 
an  occupation  consists  of  the  death-rate  of  those  engaged  in 
that  occupation.  For  locomotive  firemen  we  have  several 
computations  of  the  death-rate.  These  computations  were 
made  by  life  insurance  companies  or  by  life  insurance  actuaries, 
and  the  rates  compiled  are  based  on  their  experience  in  insuring 
the  lives  of  men  engaged  in  this  occupation.  It  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  insured  are  carefully 
selected  by  the  insurance  companies  so  that  the  group  whose 
lives  furnished  the  basis  for  these  rates  is  composed  of  men  of 
more  than  average  prudence,  selected  by  prudent  insurance 
companies  and  engaged  in  an  occupation  in  which  only  persons 
of  excellent  physique  are  employed.  The  death-rate  for  the 
occupation  of  locomotive  firemen  ought  therefore  to  be  a 
favorable  one. 

r^  Medico- Actuarial  Investigation.  The  most  recent  study 
of  the  mortality  of  hazardous  occupations  in  America  is  that 
entitled    "Medico-Actuarial    Mortality    Investigation."    It 

*  Bustara  Coneerted  Wi«e  Mofoneiitt  p.  270. 

t  For  A  typical  fonn  naedin  ■uch  enmumtiom,  ne  tbe  New  Toik  Central  Bailroad  blaiik  reprinted  in 
Coneerted  W^e  Morruent.  p.  901. 
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was  made  by  the  A^ociation  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Direct- 
OTff  and  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  included  the 
experience  of  the  leading  American  life  insurance  companies. 
Only  those  occupations  were  included  for  which  the  number 
of  deaths  was  large  enough  to  form  the  baeia  of  a  rate.  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  data  fw  all  the  railroad 
occupations  included  in  this  investigation: 


ACTi;.U.  AND  EXPECTED  NUMBER  OP  DEATH80P  LOCOMOTIVB  FIREMEN  AND  OTHER 
RAILWAY  BMPUiyKEe  ACCORDINO  TO  THE  MEDICOJXTnjARIAL  INVEOTIOATIOH. 
B.  1(11.  Vot.  m,  pp.  131-14L) 


DaOa.  Dcatlo. 


Riilhiu 


AMa*l   bpeoMd 
DsthL    Dntb. 


Imnion.Cti 
InqKctcnOu 

BhIhilYirI 
ClokinDilYiid 


Aetiul   EiptcM 


L  TO  EXPECTED  DEATHS. 


15-29 

■mi 

100  0 

101 

100  0 

100  0 

16J 

100  0 

in 

100.0 

OTO 

lOO.O 

11 

100-0 

100.0 

131 

100,0 

Bi 

100.0 

ToUl 

100 

100.0 

in 

100.0 

HI 

100.0 

1S7 

100.0 

IM 

100.0 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  "expected  deaths"  in  the 
preceding  table  are  those  calculated  by  the  M.  A.  Table, 
wliich  will  be  found  in  the  reports  in  Vol.  I,  page  89  and  Vol. 
Ill,  page  27. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  investigation  state  that 
"generally  the  excess  of  the  mortality  ratio  over  100  per  cent. 
indicates  the  extent  of  the  extra  mortality  due  to  the  particular 
occupation  in  question  "  (Vol.  Ill,  page  6).  The  hazard  of  the 
firemen's  occupation  is,  by  the  preceding  table,  shown  to  be 
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about  90  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  persons  accepted 
by  the  larger  American  life  insurance  companies.  Of  all  the 
railway  occupations  included  in  the  investigation,  the  firemen 
show  the  highest  risk,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
certain  occupations,  e.  g.,  brakemen,  undoubtedly  have  a 
h^er  risk  and  are  accepted  in  such  small  numb^:^  that  the 
computation  of  a  rate  was  not  feasible.  The  group  of  loco- 
motive engineers  shows  a  distinctly  lower  hazard  than  the 
firemen;  the  difiference,  it  will  be  noted,  occurs  in  the  younger 
age  groups  of  the  firemen.  At  the  ages  of  entry,  15  to  29,  the 
ratio  for  the  engineers  is  191  per  cent,  and  for  the  firemen  201 
per  cent.,  and  at  ages  30  to  39  it  is  161  per  cent,  and  168  per 
cent,  respectively.  Of  the  total  policies  79  per  cent,  were 
issued  to  the  firemen  at  i^es  15  to  29,  and  19  per  cent,  at  ages 
30  to  39,  against  24  per  cent,  and  52  per  cent.,  respectively, 
to  the  engineers. 

TAe  Specialized  Mortality  Investigation,  An  earlier  investi- 
gation of  the  mortality  of  hazardous  occupations,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "Specialized  Mortality  Investigation"  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  shows  the 
same  general  tendencies  among  the  railway  employees.*  Be- 
eanse  of  the  omission  of  certain  types  of  risks,  this  study  does 
not  give  as  accurate  results  as  the  Medico-Actuarial  Investi- 
l^alion,  but  the  data  are  of  value  as  showing  the  relative 
hasard  of  the  occupations  included,  which  comprise  some  not 
given  in  the  later  investigation.  The  following  table  sum- 
marises the  returns  for  all  the  occupations  in  this  study  con- 
nected with  railroading: 


» lfc|H iiiwg  rf  thJity-ftwr  Bfe  eompmigg  npop  ninety-qiijit  gpecial  ehwea  of  riak.    Compiled  and  pnb- 
iM4f  CteiietevMl  Society  of  Ammoa.  N««  Yoilc.  1908. 
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The  expected  deaths  in  the  above  table  are  practically 
identical  with  Fan's  Healthy  English  Male  Table;  the  revised 
form  of  this  table  (as  used  in  this  study)  will  be  found  on  page 
XIV  of  the  report.  The  highest  mortality  is  ehovm  by  the 
firemen  with  a  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  deaths  of  160  per 
cent.;  the  passenger  trainmen  with  146  per  cent,  come  next, 
while  the  locomotive  engineers  with  a  ratio  of  127  per  cent, 
rank  third. 

Experience  of  the  New  York  Life  Irisurance  Company. 
Similar  results  are  shown  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hunter, 
the  actuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  based 
on  the  experience  of  that  company,*  In  that  company  the 
ratio  of  actual  to  expected  deaths  for  locomotive  firemen  was 
174  per  cent.,  for  locomotive  engineers  145  per  cent.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks  "the  mortality  among  those  insured  as  fire- 
men appears  to  be  much  higher  than  among  those  insured  as 
en^neers,  although  it  is  hard  to  find  an  entirely  satisfactory 
reason  for  such  a  considerable  difference." 

•  TiuBclioDi  of  tb*  Aetouul  Soaetr  of  ABKrioa.  Uif .  1907.  Vol  10.  No.  37. 
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Change  of  Occupation.  In  all  of  these  actuarial  studies,  where 
the  occupation  is  given  as  fireman,  it  means  that  such  was  the 
occupation  when  the  policy  was  taken  out,  and  this  designation 
is  retained  in  computing  the  death-rate  even  when  the  insured 
person  was  actually  employed  as  an  engineer  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  tables  as  much  as  it  might  at  first  appear,  because  of 
the  very  high  death-rates  in  the  first  few  years  after  the 
insurance  is  t&ken  out.  The  following  table  emphasizes  this 
point: 

TABLE  IV. 

ACTUAL  AND  EZFBCTED  DEATHS  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRElifEN  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

MEDICO-ACTUARIAL  INVESTIGATION. 

OBaaree=  Metfieo-Aetnarial  Mortality  Inveaiigftticn.  Vol.  m.  p.  137.) 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  firemen's  mortality  rate 
is  based  on  193  deaths  and  that  of  these  deaths,  131  occurred 
within  five  years  after  the  policy  was  issued;  the  detailed 
tables  of  the  investigation  also  show  that  107  of  the  193  deaths 
occurred  in  the  first  three  years  after  the  issue  of  the  policy. 
It  is  safe  to  claim,  therefore,  that  the  rates  of  the  various 
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actuariaJ  studies  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  present  purposes 
as  showing  the  high  mortality  of  the  occupation. 

Mortality  of  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  The  death- 
rate  of  the  membership  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Foremen  and  Enginemen  also  illustrates  the  hazard  of  the 
occupation,  though  as  the  figures  include  both  firemen  and 
ern^neers,  tbey  do  not  show  a  definite  rate  for  firemen.  The 
following  table  was  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  insurance 
organization  of  the  Brotherhood: 


(BounK  Smlim  CaMatad  Wic>  MarsKot.  p 


MJIS 
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Estimate  of  the  Occupation  Hazard  by  Life  Insurance  Practice. 
The  attitude  of  the  larger  life  insurance  companies  towards 
the  occupation  of  locomotive  firemen  has  been  determined  by 
the  facts  just  presented.  Some  of  the  companies  refuse  en- 
tirely to  accept  firemen  while  others  accept  them  under  certain 
restrictions.     The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  for 
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instance,  in  its  circular  of  instructions  to  agents  (Form  1519, 
issued  May,  1912),  explains  that  insiu'ance  will  be  accepted 
for  certain  hazardous  occupations,  but  subject  to  the  restric- 
tion that  the  applicant  for  insurance  must  pay  the  premiunus 
for  a  higher  age,  and  if  the  occupation  is  unusually  hazardous, 
may  be  given  only  the  endowment  form  of  insurance.  The 
circular  (page  11)  specifies  that  passenger  conductors,  express 
messengers,  telegraphers,  and  train  despatchers  may  be 
accepted  at  their  actual  age  iand  may  be  given  the  regular  life 
policies.  Locomotive  engineers  must  have  8  years  added  to 
their  actual  age  and  may  receive  no  cheaper  policy  than  a 
20-year  endowment.  Locomotive  firemen,  however,  must 
have  12  years  added  to  their  actual  age  and  may  receive  no 
cheaper  policy  than  a  20-year  endowment. 

Comparison  with  other  Occupations.  Of  the  occupations 
included  in  the  medico-actuarial  investigation,  the  mortality 
rate  of  firemen  is  exceeded  only  by  certain  occupations  con- 
nected with  mining  and  stonecutting;  in  addition,  it  is  the 
highest  of  any  of  the  railway  occupations  given  in  the  report. 
To  show  the  relation  of  the  firemen's  death-rate  to  those  of 
otho*  occupations,  the  following  table  presents,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  the  occupations  included  in  the  medico- 
actuarial  investigation;  the  exceptions  are,  first,  the  numerous 
occupations  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic,  omitted  as  not 
being  of  interest  in  the  present  connection,  and  second,  those 
occupations  whose  excess  over  the  normal  death-rate  was  less 
than  25  per  cent. 

*I1ie  rales  of  a  Imvb  number  of  Anwiriwm  fife  oompomM  oa  this  poiat  an  eitod  in  iMten  Conoerted 
WiiB  MovcBMDt*  pp.  238- 
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TABLE  TI. 

MORTAUTY  BATES  OF  EAZiJtDOtB  0CCCPAT10N8. 
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The  occupations  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  high  death- 
r.ites  are:  first,  the  miners  and  workers  in  stone  and  clay; 
second,   the   locomotive  firemen;   third,   the  structural  iron 
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workers;  and  fourth,  the  locomotive  engineers.  The  occu- 
pations connected  with  the  liquor  business  rank  with  these 
groups.  The  risks  connected  with  mining  operations  are 
well  known  and  are  so  serious  as  to  have  a  special  government 
bureau  devoted  to  their  amelioration.  The  locomotive  fire- 
men may  be  said  to  rank  next  to  the  mining  occupations. 

Accidents  to  Locomotive  Firemen, 
fatal  accidents. 
Returns  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  The  acci- 
dent reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  contain 
the  most  accurate  returns  of  accidents  to  railway  employees. 
Since  the  revised  form  of  table  was  adopted  in  1910  the  fatal 
Accident  rates  to  employees  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains 
has  been  as  follows: 

TABLE  VU. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN*  1911-1013. 

XoBB  or  TBASom  n  Sbbtkb  ok  Junb  30. 1911, 1912.  km  1913  and  Numbib  Emflotb  pob  on 
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tr 


The  returns  of  the  Commission  do  not  give  the  data  for 
locomotive  firemen  separately.  The  preceding  table  is  given 
to  show  the  high  death-rate  from  accidents  of  the  general 
class  to  which  the  firemen  belong. 

Accident  Rates  Compiled  by  the  United  States  Employers' 
Liability  Commission,  The  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion contains  a  study  of  accidents  to  railway  employees  cover- 
ing the  three  years,  1908  to  1910;  the  returns  were  secured  by 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  railroads,  but  include  only 
selected  roads  where  it  is  probable  that  the  accident  rate  was 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  whole  country.     The  following 
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table  shows  the  results  of  this  study  for  the  two  occupatianB 
of  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers: 

TABLE  vm. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  LOOOMOTiyE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEERS.  1908-1910.  AS  RB- 
PORTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYERS'  LIABIUTY  AND  WORKMEN^  COM- 
PENSATION  COMMISSION. 

(Souroe:  Report  of  the  ^m^kiyea*  Liability  tod  WorianeD'e  ConpraBation  ConumflBon,  Vol.  1.  pp. 

147-148.) 


OooupatioD. 


Number  <tf 
EmployeeB. 


Number  of 
Deaths. 


Deaths  per  10)00 
£iiq)logreea. 


Locomotive  Finmen. 


Pannenffor .     . .       

23.662 

61.601 

27.837 

4,520 

97 

291 

63 

20 

4.10 

FwiAt./. 

4.72 

YaidT 

1.90 

MiKd          

4.4S 

Total 

117.610 

461 

3.92 

Looomotire  Enpiieen. 

Passenger 

23.425 

65.717 

26.876 

4.341 

130 

231 

43 

18 

5.55 

Freight  

4.16 

YaidT 

1.66 

Mixed 

4.15 

Total 

109.359 

422 

3.86 

f 


4 


•I  u 


The  greater  risk  to  the  firemen  is  connected  with  freight 
traffic  while  to  the  engineer  the  higher  risk  comes  from  pas- 
senger traffic. 

Fatal  Accidents  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
The  membership  statement  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  does  not  report  the  number  of  fire- 
men, enginemen,  hostlers,  etc.,  separately.  For  the  total 
membership,  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  railroad  acci- 
dents is  as  follows : 
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TABLE  IX 

DEATHSOF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOnVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINE- 
.  MEN.  1904-1912.  BY  ACCIDENT  AND  OTHER  CAUSES. 

(Soaree:  Eastera  Ccneerted  Wage  MoYement.  pp.  276.  270.) 


Number  of  Mem- 
ben. 

Number  and  Cave  of  Death. 

Year. 

Railroad 
Aeddents. 

Dieeana. 

Another. 

Total. 

1001 

64.434 

65.287 
68.840 
62.016 
66.406 
65.315 
73.460 
70.042 
86.202 

286 
260 
234 
287 
105 
182 
283 
214 
253 

182 
203 
106 
260 
100 
105 

85 
33 
31 
34 
42 
84 

463 

IOCS 

406 

low 

461 

M07 

1908 

581 
436 

I9G9 

411 

1910 

227                 20 

510 

1911 

260 
251 

58 
54 

522 

BIS 

558 

The  Medico-Actuarial  Investigation.     In  the  medico-actu- 
arial mortality  investigation,  the  death-rate  from  accident  is 
mentioned  in  the  introductory  text  of  Volume  3,  but  no  tabula- 
tion is  ^ven.     The  text  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mortality 
of  locomotive  firemen  from  accident  is  the  highest  of  all  the 
occupations  included  in  the  study,  being  ''nine  times  the 
nofnnal"  (page  19).     The  next  highest  rate  given  is  for  loco- 
mcftive  engineers  with  "eight  times  the  normal."    In  other 
occupations  with  high  mortality  rates,  the  accident  mortality 
WSB  distinctly  lower  than  that  for  locomotive  firemen;  thus, 
for  undergroimd  mining,  other  than  coal  mines,  the  fatal 
accident  rate  was  ''seven  time  the  standard";  for  anthracite 
coal  miners  six  times,  and  for  bituminous  coal  miners  more 
than  five  times  the  standard;  for  structiu'al  iron  workers, 
including  house-smiths  and  bridge  builders,  the   death-rate 
from  accident  was  six  times  the  normal. 

Ratings  of  the  Intemaiional  Association  of  Accident  Under- 
writers.     The   attitude  of  the  accident  insurance  companies 
towards  the  occupation  of  locomotive  firemen  is  significant 
as  showing  the  estimate  of  students  of  occupation  risks  from 
a  commercial   standpoint.     Instead  of  using  the  estimates 
of  individual    companies,  a  general    estimate  made  by  the 
oflScials  of  the  leading  companies  through  their  organization 
will   be   suflScient  for  present  purposes.     The  International 
Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  has  issued  a  "Classi- 
fication   of    Occupations   for    Accident  and   Health    Insur- 
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ance"  (New  York,  1912,  The  Spectator  Company),  in  which 
the  occupations  which  are  accepted  for  accident  insurance 
are  rated  in  nine  classes,  the  first  class  being  the  least  dan- 
gerous and  the  ninth  class  the  most  dangerous.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  class  9  includes  only  non- 
insurable  risks  and  that  class  8,  the  ''Perilous''  class,  has 
practically  no  risks  quoted  in  it  except  certain  rolling  mill 
employees;  in  fact,  the  edition  of  February  1, 1912,  has  only 
one  reference  to  class  8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the 
standard  list  contains  only  seven  classes  of  risks.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  seventh  class,  officially  designated  as  ''Extra 
Hazardous,"  is  the  one  in  which  locomotive  firemen  are  rated. 
The  standard  classifications  shows,  therefore,  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  locomotive  firemen  is  the  most  hazardous  that  the 
companies  will  accept  for  accident  insurance;  anything  more 
dangerous  will  not  be  considered.  This  estimate  of  the 
fireman's  risk  is  expressed  concretely  by  the  restriction  on  the 
amount  of  insurance  allowed  and  by  the  premium  rate  charged. 
For  safe  risks,  such  as  that  of  a  general  officer  of  a  railroad, 
$10,000  is  the  limit  of  an  accident  policy;  for  a  locomotive 
engineer  on  a  northern  road,  $2,000  is  the  Umit  of  policy,  while 
for  a  fireman  on  a  northern  road  $1,000  is  the  highest  policy 
permissible.  The  standard  premium  rates  for  a  policy  pro- 
viding $1,000  on  death  or  $5  per  week  during  disability  also 
emphasize  the  greater  hazard  of  the  fireman  as  contrasted 
with  the  engineer,  as  well  as  with  other  occupations.  The 
following  is  the  standard  accident  policy  rate  for  locomotive 
firemen  and  engineers  on  northern  roads: 

COflT  OF  AN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  POLICY  FOR  LOCOMOTIVB  FIREMEN  AND  ENGI- 
NEERS. AS  COMPUTED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ACCmSNT  UNDER- 
WRITERS ON  FEBRUARY  1. 1912. 


.«< 


Amoant  Payable  for 

Amraal  Pteminm  for 

Death. 

Weekly 
Indemnity. 

FiKinen. 

Engineen. 

Sl.OOC  and 

t5 

10 

120 
86 

$18.00 

1,000  and 

31.50 
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Briefly  stated,  the  fireman  must  pay  $20  for  exactly  the 
same  policy  which  the  engineer  is  given  for  $18.  The 
important  fact,  however,  is  that  the  fireman's  occupation  is 
on  the  margin  of  insurabihty;  were  the  risk  much  greater,  the 
occupation  would  probably  be  classed  as  non-insurable. 

Risk  op  Bodily  Injury. 

Rate  of  Injury.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  German  work- 
man's insiurance  system  that  the  great  number  of  physical 
injuries  which  disable  men  temporarily  cause  more  economic 
loss  to  the  group  of  employees  than  the  deaths.  In  the  case 
ol  locomotive  firemen,  the  muscular  strain  of  his  occupation, 
combined  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  performs  his 
work,  makes  this  occupation  unusually  prolific  of  injuries 
to  yarious  parts  of  the  body.  The  general  group  of  train 
employees  has  the  following  rate  for  physical  injuries: 

TABLE  X. 

IKIUBIEB  TO  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN.*  NUMBER  OF  TRAINMEN  IN  SERVICE  ON  JUNE 
9X  1911-1918.  AND  THE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  FOR  ONE  INJURED. 

(L  C.  C.  Aflddeat  BuOetiv  40.  44.  aod  48.) 


Y€V. 

Number 
SmpkijnBd. 

Number 
lojured. 

Number  Em- 
ployed for  One 
Injuied. 

Inioriee  per 

1.000  Employ- 

eeB.t 

mo-ii 

235.841 
245.863 
251.111 

29.308 
30.592 
84,183 

8.0 
8.0 
7.3 

124  3 

tmh-n 

124  5 

im-is 

186  1 

enpuemen.  firemen,  motoimen.  eomdneton. 
and  tain  portcn  on  tnine. 


brakemen.  rear  flagmen,  train 


That  the  risk  of  injury  to  which  train  employees  are  sub- 
jected is  extremely  high  is  obvious  from  the  above  rate.  No 
separate  figures  for  firemen  are  given. 

The  most  recent  study  of  bodily  injury  of  railway  employees 
is  that  of  the  United  States  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission which  covered  the  three  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 
The  information  represents  the  experience  of  companies 
opa-ating  approximately  one  half  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
of  the  United  States  and  emplo3ring  nearly  57  per  cent,  of  all 
railway  employees,  excluding  ofificers.  The  following  table 
shows  the  data  for  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers: 
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TABLE  XI. 

NUMBER  OF  INJURIES  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEBBB.  1«»-I9ia 

Souroe:    Report  of  United  Stotes  Empkqren'  Liability  and  WoifaBa*B  CoDBpanaitioa  Cvtmm 

Vol  1,  p.  148.) 


Ooeopatian. 

Number 

of 

EmploTws. 

PenDBnent 

Total 
Diaafaifity. 

Permaaent 

Partial 
Diaabilitjr. 

Dinbility 
(Over2Wedoi). 

L 

PaHeoffcr 

23.062 

61.601 

27.837 

4.620 

2 
12 

4 
1 

80 

126 

80 

7 

1.188 

Freiaht 

4.682 

ST.. .::..:.:: 

986 

Mixed 

153 

Total 

117,610 

10 

188 

6343 

LocomotiTe  Bngiiieen. 

PaHeoger, 

23,426 

56.717 

26.876 

4.341 

6 

10 

6 

24 

02 

32 

3 

807 

FmAt 

2.664 

YardT 

717 

\fn^ 

96 

Total 

100.360 

21 

121 

4.283 

►« 
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TABLE  Xn. 
RATE  OF  INJURY  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEERS,  1908-191O. 


Oceapation. 


Number  of 
Employees. 


Rate  per  1.000  Employees. 


Permanent 

Total 
Dhabifity. 


PenDanent 

Partial 
Disabifity. 


LooomotiTe  Rremen. 


Disabifity 
(Over  2  WaekB). 


I    'li    ' 


■\         . 


,     O  .  <T 


.      1 


Frei^t 
YaidT. 
Mixed. 

Total 

Freight 

Mixed. 

Total 


23.662 

61.601 

27.837 

4.520 


117,610 


.08 
.19 
.14 
.22 


.16 


1.27 
2.05 
1.06 
1.56 


1.64 


Looomotiye  Rnginew. 


50.02 
74.35 
33.27 
33.63 


58.18 


23.425 

65.717 

26.876 

4.341 

.26 
.18 
.19 

1.02 

1.11 

1.24 

.69 

34.46 

47.81 

27.71 

21.88 

109,359 

.19 

1.11 

38.16 
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Tlie  preceding  tables  show  that  there  is  little  difference 

between  the  firemen  and  engineers  as  regards  total  permanent 

disablements,  but  that  these  cases  are  relatively  few  in  num- 

ber.    The  cases  of  permanent  partial  disablement  show  that 

the  fireman  is  injured  about  50  per  cent,  more  often  than  the 

engineer.    The  cases  of  temporary  disablement  also  show  that 

the  fireman's  risk  is  about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 

the  engineer. 

JV^aiure  of  Injuries  Sv^tained,     Among  railway  employees 
ooe  of  the  most  frequent  and  serious  causes  of  injury  and  loss 
of  time  28  the  spraining  of  joints  and  muscles.    A  special 
study  on  this  subject  by  Doctor  Sneve,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Cbicago  Great  Western  Railway,  explains  that  of  the  acci- 
dents reported  on  this  road,  sprains  and  strains  of  joints  and 
muscles  made  up  14.45  per  cent,  of  the  total.     Doctor  Sneve 
sajB  (p.  47)   "six  years  of  experience  in  railroad  work  leads 
me  to  believe  that  these  are  precisely  the  injuries  which  lay 
up  the  employees  the  greatest  length  of  time. " 

Doctor  Sneve  then  gives  statistics  of  these  injuries  reported 
on  his  road  in  the  year  1899:* 

Aeadmty  of  Railwaar  Surgeoni.  1900.  pp.  45-46. 
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ChuMla  of  Inimr. 


Tl, 

» 

Knn 

Elbow,'.'.'.'. 
Lumbar. . . 
Total... 


Am  %w^tM. . . 
Hwolarswtl 

PaUiN 

TunuDC  fool. . 
Uftii^.. 


^. 

10 

Stction  BaitdL 


[     ■  1    ■                               '       1 

I 

Total 

10 

MlBBllaDttlM. 

1 

33 
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Doctor  Sneve's  comment  on  this  table  is  as  follows: 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that,  as  far  as  occupation  is 
concerned,  the  greatest  number  injured,  strangely  enough, 
were  fireman    .    .    .    ." 

"We  would  have  expected  a  priori  that  the  number  of 
sprains  would  have  been  greatest  in  the  brakemen,  who  are 
continually  climbing  over  cars  and  running  backward  and  for- 
ward along  the  train,  but  the  number  of  those  so  injured  was 
only  14.  Next  were  engineers  and  section  hands,  .  .  .  and 
finally  all  other  occupations." 

"It  appears  that  engineers  hurt  their  backs,  brakemen 
their  anldes,  while  the  firemen  sprain  backs,  wrists,  and 
shoulders  indifferently." 

To  sum  up  this  statement,  the  testimony  of  an  experienced 
chief  railway  surgeon  is  to  the  effect  that,  of  the  injuries  which 
he  believes  disable  railroad  men  the  greatest  length  of  time, 
locomotive  firemen  are  injured  more  than  the  other  railroad 
employees,  and  that  the  nature  of  their  occupation  exposes 
practically  all  parts  of  the  body  to  such  injury. 

Firemen's  Injuries  Reported  in  Illinois.  The  1910  law  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  requires  the  employer  to  report  to  the 
State  bureau  of  labor  all  cases  of  accidents  causing  disability 
for  more  than  30  days.  The  following  table  is  a  list  of  such 
injuries  which  were  reported  for  locohiotive  firemen  to  the 
State  bureau  diu'ing  the  year  1911: 
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TABLE  XIV. 
NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  ON  STEAU  RAILROADS  IN 


Chumctflr  uid  Cvim  of  lojury- 


DuntioB  of 
(D»y»)- 


Foot  kiDputated — niD  ors  by  a 

Wiut  bnko— <d]  intg  t>I 

Ano  broken— leU  OT<r  l^rdnoi. 
Ann  bnken — TtU  fnu  «rigiD«. . 
Hflkd  injured — enoiiedawlBd. . 

Ankle  iniuivl — UliikT  inm 

Bftdt  iajured-^oUinoo. ....... 

Ann  tnlusi— (ell  off  enDiie 

Ann  tmluD— Moriil  ia  encisa  i 
Fuller  iniund — nikcr  bar  ud  i 

Bafy  Iwiiiad— «H  ciplmUn 

Lea  injured — fcU  tnni  ttvA. . . . 
Bodr  iBjurad— Kcttiua  nB  mcux 
Held  injured — etniok  t^  or. . , 
L«i  injuTBd— fcU  into  |st 

Hndinjnnd— FcJLc^efwne. .. 

Wrirtt    ■       -"  -     ■ 

Collir 

Ann  brokai — flyiBciron 

Lea  injiind— «tnidi  tuk 

Anklr  ipruDAd — gottiai  dT  mfiDer 
Lef  impuUtfd — run  orw  bv  tnin. 
AnkLee  nnincd — fell  on  eonJ ..... 

Ribebi^en-lclliiitoHt 

Knee  injured — jumpod  uomenipna. 

Head  injured— engine uxt ear... . . 

Hud  injured— lever  niid  boi 

Nooe  bnken-jumpH)  !na  ai(i» 
Ribs  brolten — feU  iiiiBt  door  open 

Lot  broken— &I1  from  engine 

Rib  broken— Mint  boi 

Ankle  i^nined— jumped  Frofn  encic 
Bock  injured — feU  from  eogins.  -/-, 
Finger  muhed — car  and  bond  . . . 
Buck  injured— fell  on  eo^ne  dedi. . 

Hetd  wl-eiiSwd  tur, "''. '.'.'.'. 
Head  injured — engine  and  lignot  iti 

LMbrokeD-feUTun  engine 

Collar  bone  bfoken — car  and  engine 

Body  injured  -IpU  ham  mr 

Foot  injured — foiling  ooal  

Am  broken— fell  from  engine. 
Bock  injured — Uling  ooaT . . . 
Ankle"  -■  -  "' 
^gb« 

CoOtt 

Lea  unputaMd— ran  on»  by 
Body  injund— uudse  drmiM 
Body  injured — couinon. .... 


Because  the  above  table  includes  only  injuries  causing  dis- 
ability for  more  than  30  days,  the  number  included  is  relatively 
small.    Of  the  56  accidents  here  listed,  the  number  of  days 
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lost  is  given  for  53  cases  and  amounted  to  3,031  days,  or  an 
average  of  57.4  days  per  injury.  The  table  indicates  the  gen- 
eral hazard  of  the  occupation  by  the  uniform  manner  in  which 
the  injuries  affected  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  head 
injuries  number  10,  trunk  injuries  16,  arm  injuries  12,  and  leg 
injuries  18.  Bone  fractures  number  23,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  In  most  industries,  the  risk  of  injuries  is  usually  limited 
to  one  part  of  the  body  and  it  is  possible  to  provide  safety 
appliances  to  prevent  accfdents.  The  firemen's  occupation, 
however,  exposes  his  whole  body  and  there  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically no  means  of  protecting  him  against  the  inherent  hazard 
of  his  employment. 

Occupational  Diseases. 

The  diseases  connected  with  the  occupation  of  locomotive 
fireman  are  of  the  same  kind  as  occur  in  other  occupations, 
but  affect  firemen  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  employees 
because  of  the  conditions  connected  with  the  firemen's  work. 
Special  classes  of  diseases  peculiar  to  certain  occupations,  such 
as  miners'  asthma,  or  metal  poisoning  (lead,  arsenic,  etc.),  do 
not  occur  in  the  case  of  firemen. 

The  experience  of  the  mutual  insurance  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  is  prac- 
tically the  only  source  of  information  on  this  subject  available 
at  the  present  time.  A  table  compiled  by  this  organization 
gives  a  comparison  of  its  experience  with  that  of  two  large 
fraternal  insurance  societies;  this  table  is  as  follows: 
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TABLE  XV. 

MORTALITT  EXPERIENCE  OF  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRBMEK.  MODERN 
WOODMEN  OF  AMERICA.  AND  WOODMEN  OF  THE  WORLD.  SELECTED  BT  CAUSES. 

(Soune:  EMtcn  ConMrted  Wais  Monamt.  p.  332.) 


CaoM  of  Death  or 
DMOiility. 


Typhoid  fever 

Tubereuloau 

General  dieean.  ioe.  eancer 
Heart  diaeaae  ud  other  dr- 

eubtory  difleaae 

Bright*!  dimiae  and  other 

ffeiuto>ttriiiar7  diaeaae. . 

Other  aymotie  diaeaae 

PDenmania 

Other  reqnnAQfy  diaeaae. . 

Digeative  diaeaae 

NcrvotM  diaeaae 

Vlolenoe.  inchidinc  auicade 

and  amputationa 

Bfiodneaa 

Unchaaified 


Total. 


Modem  Woodmen  of 
AxDenea. 


Number  of  Membera 

Expoeed  to  Riak  in  27 

Yean  waa  10.288,726. 


Rate 

Nomber 

of 
Claina. 

per 
1.000 
Mem- 
ben 
Ex. 
poaed. 

4,108 
7.907 
4.680 

.4012 

.77226 

.4670 

7.162 

.6996 

8.406 
1,998 
4.912 
918 
4.989 

4.m 

.33266 

.19466 

.4797 

.06965 

.4872 

.40796 

8.666 

.8468 

847 

.0827 

53.768 

6.25065 

Pff 

Cent, 
of 


7.64 

14.71 

8.70 

13.32 

6.33 
3.71 
9.14 
1.71 
9.28 

7.n 

16.12 


1.57 
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The  rates  given  in  the  preceding  table  are  suggestive  in  cer- 
tain regards.  Of  the  three  societies,  the  Modern  Woodmen 
have  the  most  favorable  general  rate  (5.25  per  1,000  members) ; 
the  rate  for  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  is  8.1857  and  for  the 
firemen  9.3878  per  1,000  members.  The  firemen's  rate,  how- 
ever, includes  the  extremely  high  rate  of  4.9635  for  violence, 
etc.  Next  to  this  rate,  that  for  blindness  is  conspicuous. 
This  high  rate  is  in  part  caused  by  exposure  to  the  heat  and 
strong  light  of  the  firebox  on  the  locomotive.*  It  is  evident 
that  loss  or  impairment  of  eyesight  must  be  considered  an 
occupational  disease  of  firemen.  The  detailed  tables  prepared 
by  the  firemen's  insurance  organization  show  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  injuries  to  the  eyes  from  bursting  of  water  glasses  or 
other  gauges. 

*  Eaatem  Concerted  Wage  Movement,  pp.  289  to  304.  315-320.    See  alao  Proceednfgi  before  tha  Board 
of  Azbitntion.  1913.  pp.  457-513. 
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The  preceding  table,  unfortunately,  provides  no  information 
as  to  the  age  grouping  of  the  various  societies.  Undoubtedly 
the  organization  of  the  firemen,  with  its  large  proportion  of 
young  men,  should  have  a  low  rate  for  heart  disease  and  cir- 
culatory disease — ^perhaps  even  lower  than  that  shown  in  the 
table.  The  rate  for  nervous  diseases  is  high,  though  not 
higher  than  that  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World;  here  again,  the 
influence  of  the  age  grouping  is  probably  the  decisive  factor. 

Genebal  Conclusions. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  occupation  of  locomotive 
fireman  is  ''extra  hazardous." 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  mortality  rate  of  loco- 
motive firemen  is  higher  than  that  for  engineers. 

Two  special  studies  of  mortality  conducted  by  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  America  show  that  the  occupation  of  locomotive 
firemen  has  a  higher  death  rate  than  the  rate  for  engineer, 
express  messenger,  mail  clerk,  passenger  trainman,  passenger 
conductor,  and  track  supervisor. 

As  compared  with  other  hazardous  occupations,  locomotive 
firemen  have  a  mortality  rate  which  is  about  the  same  as  that 
for  anthracite  miners,  but  is  higher  than  the  rate  for  potters, 
for  structural  iron  workers,  for  locomotive  engineers,  etc. 

Fatal  accidents  cause  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  the 
members  of  the  firemen's  insurance  organization.  Fatal  acci« 
dents  occur  more  frequently  to  firemen  than  to  any  other  occu- 
pation included  in  the  Medico- Actuarial  Investigation;  they 
were,  for  instance,  distinctly  more  frequent  than  for  miners 
of  any  kind,  or  for  structural  iron  workers. 

The  standard  rating  of  accident  insurance  companies  groups 
locomotive  firemen  in  the  most  dangerous  class  for  which  they 
accept  insurance. 

The  risk  of  temporary  disablement  and  of  permanent  partial 
disablement  is  50  per  cent,  higher  for  firemen  than  it  is  for 
engineers. 

The  fireman  seems  to  be  more  exposed  to  injuries  like  strains 
and  sprains  (which  cause  greater  loss  of  time  than  other 
injuries)  than  any  other  group  of  railway  employees. 
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The  fireman's  injuries  affect  all  parts  of  his  body  and  special 
protection  against  them  seems  impossible.  Fractured  bones 
are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  his  injuries. 

Loss  and  impairment  of  eyesight  and  liability  to  nervous 
disease  are  special  hazards  of  the  fireman's  occupation. 

While  part  of  the  fireman's  risk  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
"new-comer"  in  any  occupation  has  a  high  accident  rate, 
the  general  hazard  of  the  occupation  is  so  great  as  to  be 
|)nnci pally  responsible  for  the  high  rates  for  death  and  injury. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS— THE  WHITE  SLAVE  OF 

SANITATION.* 

By  Cresst  L.  Wilbuk,  M.D.,  Director  of  Vital  Statistics,  New  York 

State  Department  of  Health,  Albany. i 


Vital  statistics  are  almost  universally  recognized  by  prac- 
tical sanitarians  to  be  the  absolutely  necessary  bases  of  all 
progressive,  modem  public  health  work.  What  we  call  State 
Medicine  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  to  the  systematic  collec- 
tion and  study  of  the  vital  facts  of  human  life  first  carried  out 
in  the  splendid  series  of  English  reports  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral begun  by  Dr.  William  Farr  nearly  eighty  years  ago  (1837). 
Today  it  should  scarcely  require  explanation  or  argument, 
especially  before  an  audience  of  medical  men — and  women — 
to  show  that  the  city,  state,  or  country  that  continues  to  dwell 
in  ignorance  of  its  exact  sanitary  condition,  as  shown  by  ab- 
solutely reliable  vital  statistics,  is  an  anachronism,  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages,  fitter  for  association  with  those  who  stUl  believe 
in  witchcraft  and  amulets  than  with  the  scientific  sanitarians 
of  the  present  day. 

It  is  unnecessary,  but  I  love  to  quote  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  Doctor  Fulton,  Secretary-General  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  and  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  the  accomplished  and  experienced 
executive  oflScer  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health — a 
state,  by  the  way,  which  in  common  with  New  York  is  now 
putting  into  eflFect  a  system  of  district  sanitary  supervisors  or 
health  officers,  the  results  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
much  interest  in  connection  with  a  similar  plan  of  sanitary 
organization  proposed  for  Michigan.     Doctor  Fulton  said: 

"Public  hygiene  is  l^uilt  upon,  is  controlled  and  directed  by, 

and  is  everlastingly  in  debt  to  vital  statistics.     The  might 

and  the  right  to  direct  the  future  of  preventive  medicine,  to 

make  and  to  terminate  contracts,  to  approve  and  reject  risks, 

to  test  materials  and  methods,  to  invest  means  and  distribute 
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profits,  these  things  belong  inalienably  to  vital  statistics. 
Every  wheel  that  turns  in  the  service  of  public  health  must  be 
belted  to  this  shaft,  otherwise  preventive  medicine  must 
remain  invertebrate  and  unable  to  realize  the  profits  available 
from  the  magnificent  offerings  of  collateral  sciences.  If  the 
unborn  historian  of  hygiene  in  the  twentieth  century  shall 
find  one  anomaly  more  curious  than  any  other,  it  will  be  that 
the  twentieth  century,  opening  with  prodigious  resources, 
immediately  available,  ran  a  third  or  half  its  course  before 
these  resources  became  so  standardized  that  each  unit  of 
power  might  be  accounted  for  in  a  definite  scheme  of  vital 
statistics." 

Today  every  public  health  ofGcial,  every  enlightened  phy- 
sician, every  earnest  social  worker  demands  the  aid  of  accurate 
vital  statistics.  The  great  life  insurance  companies  are  in  the 
field  for  longer  and  better  human  life — -not  from  selfish  motives 
of  saving  dollars  and  cents  through  the  prolongation  of  the 
lives  and  usefulness  of  their  policyholders,  but,  as  I  believe, 
through  the  purest  altruistic  motives.  As  a  sample  of  the 
splendid  work  performed  by  the  statisticians  and  medical 
officers  of  prominent  life  insurance  companies,  HofTmao, 
Rittenhouse,  Marsh,  and  many  others,  I  may  quote  from  a 
leaflet  recently  gotten  out  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Statisticiao 
of  the  Metropolitan,  under  the  title,  "Why  States  Should 
Support  Vital  Statistics." 

Doctor  Dublin  says;  "Vital  statistics  is  a  system  of  ac- 
counting for  human  life.  Just  as  the  business  man  gets 
accurate  information  for  the  proper  management  of  his  affairs, 
BO  the  State  should  secure  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  vital  resources.  Without  vital  statistics,  the  State 
cannot  know  how  best  to  safeguard  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  its  citizenship.  Births,  marriages  and  divorces,  and  cases 
of  sickness  and  death  are  facts  with  which  the  modem  Stale 
is  most  concerned.  They  correspond  to  the  income  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  business  man.  A  balance  sheet  properiy 
kept — [note  the  words  "properly  kept"] — by  the  State  shows 
whether  or  not  progress  is  being  m.ade.  ,  .  .  Statistics 
of  sickness  and  death  are  among  the  community's  chief  means 
of  preventing  suffering  and  saving  life.    The  health  officer 
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must  know  where  cases  of  contagious  diseases  are  found;  for 
only  in  this  way  can  he  check  epidemics  and  protect  the 
people.  Death  certificates  tell  the'  modem  health  officer  just 
what  are  the  chief  weaknesses  in  his  sanitary  arrangements. 
Too  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  point  to  a  bad  water  supply, 
to  an  inadequate  sewerage  system,  or  to  polluted  milk.  A 
large  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  points  out  a  dis- 
tinct health  policy  to  the  community  and  tells  definitely 
whether  the  facilities  at  hand  are  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Today,  no  community  can  properly  safeguard  the 
health  of  its  people  if  it  has  not  at  hand  accurate  and  complete 
statistics  of  sickness  and  death." 

"Accurate  and  complete  statistics  of  sickness  and  death!" 
Have  you  accurate  and  complete  statistics  of  sickness  in  Michi- 
gan? Are  even  your  statistics  of  deaths — and  of  births  also, 
because  the  exceedingly  important  ratio  of  infantile  mortality 
depends  upon  complete  registration  of  all  births  that  occur — 
accurate  and  complete  as  they  should  be  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  all  citizens  of  the  state,  and  especially  of  the 
children  born  therein?  Your  answer  must  be  No;  and  yet 
Michigan  is  far  in  advance  of  many  states  of  the  Union  with 
respect  to  the  registration  <€  vital  statistics,  and  was,  at  one 
time,  thanks  to  that  grand  pioneer  sanitarian  whom,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  state,  Michigan  has  neglected  to  honor 
as  he  has  well  deserved,  a  leader  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  world  in  this  most  fundamental  matter  of 
statistics  of  sickness.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health.  He 
put  Michigan  on  the  map  in  a  sanitary  sense,  when  doctors 
were  quarrelling  as  to  whether  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  were 
infectious,  and  later  arguing  in  a  similar  way  about  tubercu- 
losis. "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try." Here  is  what  Assistant  Surgeon-General  John  W. 
Trask,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  his  recently 
published  monograph,  "Vital  Statistics — A  Discussion  of  What 
They  Are  and  Their  Use  in  Public  Health  Administration," 
says  of  Doctor  Baker's  epoch-making  work: 

''Massachusetts  and  Michigan  were  pioneers  in  the  collec- 
ticm  of  information  regarding  the  prevalence  ot  disease.     .     .     . 
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"Early  development  in  Michigan.  The  plan  which  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  adopted  in  1874  of 
furnishing  postal-card  blanks  to  voluntary  correspondente 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  weekly  information  of  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  was  adopted  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health  in  1876.  In  its  annual  report  for  the  year  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  referring  to  the  matter  states,  'A  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  prevalence  of  at  least  the  several 
prominent  diseases  throughout  the  State  has  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  board  been  considered  desirable.'" 

"The  Michigan  law  seems  to  be  the  first  one  looking  to  the 
comprehensive  collection  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  work  was 
carried  on  with  intelligence  and  perseverance  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  Stale 
Board  of  Health.  Doctor  Baker  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  this 
work  and  many  years  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  appreciation  of 
its  importance." 

I  believe  that  you  will  all  concur  with  me  in  this  magnificent 
tribute,  from  the  head  of  the  Government  work  in  morbidity 
statistics,  to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  a  citizen  of  Michigan. 
Ousted  from  the  important  office  of  executive  health  officer  of 
Mighican  by  the  agency  of  cheap  and  nasty  political  "  workers" 
— I  will  not  disgrace  the  name  of  "politician,"  which  may  be 
used  in  an  honorable  sense,  by  applying  it  to  such  Grylles,  to 
whom  the  valuable  reports  and  collections  of  sanitary  and 
statistical  documents  made  through  many  years  by  Doctor 
Baker  were  indeed  " pearls "^they  went  to  the  junk-dealer 
or  the  bonfire— the  record  of  Michigan,  my  native  State,  and 
whose  honor  is  indeed  dear  to  me,  in  the  treatment  of  its 
pioneer  sanitarian,  is,  and  will  be  forever,  a  disgrace  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  to  its  medical  profession— 
if  they  only  realized,  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  what  a 
grievous  thing  they  have  permitted  to  be  done. 

I  have  spoken  with  some  feeling  in  this  matter  for  I  owe 
personally  a  very  large  debt  to  Doctor  Baker.  When  I 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  Michigan  vital  statistics  back  in 
'93  at  a  time  when  they  were  merely  a  laughing-stockf  or  incom- 
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pleteness  and  general  worthlessness,  it  was  Doctor  Baker  to 
whom  I  turned  for  advice  and  helpful  counsel  in  every  emer- 
gency. You  may  recall,  perhaps,  at  least  some  of  the  older 
members  of  this  Society  may  recall,  the  first  paper  that  I  ever 
prepared  for  an  audience  on  vital  statistics,  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1894,  and  discussed  by  Doctor 
Baker.  From  that  date,  with  the  help  of  Doctor  Baker, 
Dr.  George  E.  Ranney  of  Lansing,  Dr.  Leartus  Connor  of 
Detroit,  Dr.  Eugene  Boise  of  Grand  Rapids,  Dr.  A.  W.  Alvord 
of  Battle  Creek,  and  other  members  of  this  Society,  began  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  modem  vital 
statistics  law  for  Michigan,  a  law  which,  in  all  essential  details, 
was  identical  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Model  Law," 
recommended  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
now  in  practical  and  successful  operation  in  a  score  of  states — 
among  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  since  January  1,  1914,  may  be 
numbered  New  York.  And  the  Michigan  law,  in  turn,  was 
based  largely  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  of  New 
York;  so  the  circle  returns. 

I  said  that  all  modem  public-health  workers  were  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  accurate  vital  statistics  as  a  basis  for  their 
efforts.  Unfortunately,  this  statement  is  not  quite  true,  at 
least  for  the  United  States.  This  country  is  far  in  the  rear 
of  other  civilized  nations  with  respect  to  vital  statistics,  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  forty-eight  sovereign  states  must 
legislate  for  itself.  In  going  about  the  country  during  the 
past  dozen  years  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  passage  and 
enforcement  of  good  registration  laws,  I  have  come  upon  some 
curious  experiences.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  value  of  vital 
statistics  is  almost  everywhere  recognized;  the  growth  of  the 
registration  area  from  about  two  fifths  of  the  total  population 
in  1900  to  nearly  two  thirds  in  1913  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Most  of  all,  during  very  recent  years,  is  the  enthusiastic 
growth  of  registration  territory  in  the  South,  an  important 
portion  of  the  country  which,  prior  to  1911  when  Kentucky 
was  admitted,  had  no  registration  state.  Now  good  laws  are 
in  effect  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
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Mississippi,  Louisiana,  besides  a  bill  passed  by  both  bnmchea 
of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  and  stillawaiting  approval* — 
or  rejection — by  Governor  Blease.  Every  state  in  the  Unicm 
at  the  present  time  has  some  form  of  state  law  for  this  purpose, 
not  always  a  good  law  but  at  least  some  legal  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  vital  statistics  to  the  community,  with  me 
exception.  That  is  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  I  hope  that  before 
this  paper  is  presented,  the  earnest  efforts  of  many  citizens  of 
that  State  and  the  able  editorials  and  articles  on  the  subject 
ID  a  large  proportion  of  the  state  press  will  be  rewarded  by  tiic 
passage  of  a  good  law. 

Curiously  enough,  Georgia,  the  most  backward  of  all  Amw* 
ican  states  up  to  the  present  time  with  respect  to  the  keeping 
of  records  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  its  people,  presents  the 
only  state  sanitary  organization  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  to 
go  on  record  as  disparaging  the  practical  value  of  vital  statistics 
for  sanitary  work.  The  condition  is  so  unique,  and  so  amusing 
in  these  days  of  sanitary  progress,  that  I  may  quote  briefly 
from  a  long  letter  officially  signed  by  Emory  R,  Park,  M.D., 
Director  Publicity  Department  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of 
Health,  as  printed  in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  June  10,  1914,  and 
also  from  a  scathing  editorial  in  the  same  issue  by  Mr,  James 
R.  Gray,  under  the  caption  "Remarkable!"  from  which  it 
appears  how  far  lay  public  sentiment  may  be  in  advance  of 
benighted  and  fossilized  so-called  "professional"  opinion. 

Hero  are  some  gems  from  Doctor  Park's  contribution  to 
sanitary  and  statistical  science; 

"  We  beg  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  fallacy  of  figures  than  in  the  collection  of  vita! 
statistics.  ...  we  think  it  is  of  a  great  deal  more 
importance  to  the  health  and  treasury  of  Georgia  for  the  com- 
monwealth to  provide  county  boards  of  health,  county  health 
officers,  and  money  sufficient  to  enforce  our  health  laws,  than 
it  would  be  for  the  state  to  spend  several  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  in  collecting  mere  figures  which  tend  to  show  how 
many  died  of  this  and  how  many  of  that  disease." 

"  While  we  do  believe  that  vital  statistics  are  of  some  value 
to  public  health  officials  in  fighting  disease,  we  most  positively 
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do  not  think  that  vital  statistics  are  essential.  While  it  would 
be  convenient  in  some  respects  to  be  able  to  know  that  here  so 
many  died  of  this  and  there  so  many  of  that  disease  during 
such  and  such  a  period,  still  this  luxiu-y  can  be,  at  least  for 
the  present,  dispensed  with.  We  all  know  that  preventable 
disease  stalks  in  our  midst  constantly  [possibly  it  would  not 
"stalk"  so  constantly  in  your  "midst"  if  you  had  a  little 
precise  information  about  its  occurrence],  and  it  is  no  more 
essential  for  the  medical  profession  to  know  just  how  many 
died  of  such  and  such  a  cause  in  order  to  give  the  profession  a 
correct  point  to  work  from  in  a  campaign  against  disease  than 
it  is  essential  for  lawyers  and  sheriffs  to  know  just  how  many 
people  were  murdered  last  year  to  enable  them  to  start  or 
continue  a  campaign  this  year  against  crime."  [!] 

Referring  to  Cabot's  and  Oertel's  misunderstood  criticisms 
of  diagnoses  of  causes  of  death,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  well- 
founded,  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  those  daily  diagnoses 
employed  by  the  physician  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  he 
says: 

"Taking  our  population  as  a  basis,  one  could  easily  [note  the 
foolish  word],  from  statistics  gathered  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  [Georgia,  a  mere  parasitic  State,  sucking  nutriment 
from  more  progressive  communities;  the  whole  is  a  sad  adver- 
tisement of  health  conditions  in  Georgia  and  a  terrible  arraign- 
ment of  ignorant  and  incapable  health  direction] — since  the 
proportion  of  error  is  quite  as  great  as  it  would  be  here,  and 
probably  following  the  same  general  lines — in  a  few  hours  give 
to  Georgia  statistics  that  would  be  in  every  way  as  reliable  as 
those  that  could  be  collected  under  present  conditions." 

In  which  last  remark  I  most  cordially  agree  with  Doctor 
Park,  it  being  understood  that  the  "present  conditions"  refers 
to  collection  by  the  state  health  authorities,  concerning  whom 
Doctor  Park  explicitly  stated  that  the  letter  was  prepared  by 
"  our  desire  to  give  to  the  people  of  Georgia  the  benefit  of  their 
board  of  health's  opinion  on  this  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  is  often  inadvertently  overrated." 

Says  Mr.  Gray,  in  editorial  comment: 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!  Do  business  cor- 
porations regard  book-keeping  as  a  luxury?    Shall  the  State 
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regard  life-and-death  book-keeping  as  a  luxury?  Is  it  merely  a 
'convenience'  to  know  the  extent  and  the  area  of  particular 
diseases,  to  know  whether  they  are  diminishing  or  increasing, 
to  know  just  where  and  how  to  direct  health  camptugns  for 
the  accomplishment  of  definite  and  enduring  results? 

"It  is  due  our  State  Board  of  Health,  as  well  as  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  people,  that  the  Legislature  establish  a  vital  statistics 
bureau  for  Georgia.  If  it  be  audacious  to  insist  upon  this 
point,  in  the  teeth  of  the  highly  original  communication  we 
publish  elsewhere,  we  can  only  fall  back  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Medical  Association,  of  national  health  authorities, 
of  the  national  census  bureau,  and  upon  the  example  of  forty- 
seven  States  who,  in  this  respect,  have  left  Georgia  'in  the 
dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time. "  * 

So  much  for  Geoi^ial  But  before  you  laugh,  or  at  least 
before  you  laugh  too  consumedly,  do  you  remember  when 
physicians  in  Michigan  were  protesting  against  reporting 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria?  And  bullyragging  Doctor  Baker 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health  because  "consumption"  had 
been  made  a  reportable  disease?  Considerable  water  has  gone 
under  the  mill  since  that  time,  but  are  you,  as  physicians, 
promptly  reporting  your  cases  of  communicable  diseases  today, 
as  required  by  law?  Do  you  report  all  births  within  the  limit 
set  by  law?  And  do  you,  as  members  of  County  Societies  and 
of  the  great  State  organization,  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
administrative  ofiBcers  of  public  health  and  vital  statistics  and 
demand  that  those  laws  be  enforced,  to  the  letter,  with  pun- 
ishment of  the  negligent  and  lazy,  even  though  they  be  your 
professional  brethren  in  high  standing,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  stat«? 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  smile  at  other  states! 

While  I  think  he  is  exceedingly  misguided  and  uninformed, 
I  admire  Doctor  Park's  outspoken  statement  of  his  position 
and  that  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Health,  and  greatly 
prefer  it  to  the  hypocrisy  that  talks  long  and,  apparently, 
with  earnestness  of  the  "value  of  vita!  statistics,"  then  nul- 
lifies or  prevents  all  successful  work  in  that  direction  for  the 
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sake  of  personal  or  professional  ''graft/'  Or  that,  recognizing 
the  need  of  accurate  vital  statistics  in  the  state,  permits  politi- 
cal grafters  to  make  patronage  out  of  registration  laws  and  to 
barter  their  enforcement  for  party  or  personal  help. 

Vital  statistics  has  been  more  prostituted  to  base  political 
ends  than  any  other  branch  of  public  health  work.  This  is 
why  I  chose  the  title  for  thi^  paper — "Vital  Statistics — the 
White  Slave  of  Sanitation" — ^because  the  "rotten  vital  sta- 
tistics" with  which  this  country  is  afflicted  are  largely  due  to 
the  lack  of  protection  and  encouragement  for  trained  statistical 
workers,  and  security  of  tenure  against  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal attacks  often  made  as  a  result  of  conscientious  enforcement 
of  law.  The  medical  profession  is  too  often  careless,  perhaps 
deceived  by  some  influential  physician  who  assumes  the  right 
to  violate  the  law  at  his  will,  and  health  officers  and  registrars 
are  afraid,  with  reason,  to  do  their  manifest  duty. 

Whoever  tampers  with  public  health — and  vital  statistics, 
except  perhaps  in  Georgia,  is  the  absolutely  necessary  basis  of 
public  health — is  a  criminal.  Doctor  Vaughan  has  said,  I 
believe,  that  when  a  death  from  typhoid  fever  occurs  some- 
body ought  to  be  considered  a  murderer  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. Certainly,  in  my  judgment,  the  members  of  a  City 
Council  who,  knowingly  and  for  their  personal  profit,  delay 
the  installation  of  a  proper  system  of  water  supply,  thereby 
causing  needless  deaths,  are  guilty  of  murder  and  should  be 
treated  with  far  greater  severity  than  the  criminal  who  slays 
in  a  moment  of  passion.  And  a  great  state  medical  organiza- 
tion, prating  for  years  of  the  importance  of  vital  statistics 
and  knowing  absolutely,  as  no  competent  sanitarian  doubts 
for  a  moment,  that  reliable  vital  statistics  means  the  saving 
of  lives — ^what  shall  we  think  of  medical  men  who  defer,  even 
for  a  month  or  a  year,  the  effective  registration  of  vital  star 
tistics  in  order  to  protect  their  semi-political  organization  and 
escape  the  mortification  of  renouncing  the  ineffective  agencies 
with  which  they  have  gold-bricked  their  own  state?  Is  true 
state  love  and  patriotism  dead  that  men  care  more  for  power 
and  self-aggrandizing  machinery  than  for  human  lives — at 
least  their  neighbors'  children — ^that  might  be  saved  by  using 
the  results  of  effective  registration  of  vital  statistics?     Give 
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roe  Doctor  Park,  in  preference  to  aueh  traitors  to  their  state 
aad  to  their  profession,  every  timel 

We  are  cultivating  a  keener  eense  for,  and  a  sharper  distaste 
of,  graft  with  the  passing  of  every  year.  CoBditions  that 
existed  even  a  decade  ago  are  unthinkable  now.  The  public 
conscience  is  awakening,  if  not  yet  fully  awake.  Why  here 
in  this  Capitol  building,  ten  years  ago,  I  well  recall  the  scorn 
ivith  which  a  member  of  the  Le^slature  resented  the  imputa- 
tion that  the  possessioD  of  railway  passes  might  influence  bis 
vote,  or  at  least  his  attitude,  toward  railway  measures.  And 
this  year  in  Congress  the  20-cent  mileage  (feature  of  the  appro- 
priation bill)  was  almost  done  away  with.  Graft  may  be 
defined  as  the  obtaining  of  money,  or  other  reward,  for  services 
not  performed.  It  includes  the  farming-out  of  state  employ- 
ment, which  should  be  strictly  under  a  thoroughly  enforced 
and  protected  civil  service,  to  further  the  political  or  personal 
ends  of  individuals.  It  creeps  in  in  unexpected  places,  in 
city,  state,  even  in  Federal  government  affairs.  Why,  do 
you  know  that  this  year.  Anno  Domini  1914,  on  the  twentieth 
of  July,  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States— an  area 
which  it  has  taken  many  years  of  devoted  work  and  hearty 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  and  State  authorities 
to  build  up,  was  practically  absolutely  destroyed?  I  do  not 
suppose  that  a  single  member  of  Congress  knew  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  even  one  member  of  Congress  has 
given  a  single  moment  of  his  time  to  the  constructive  consid- 
eration of  the  great  problem,  underlying  all  our  efforts  for 
efficient  public-health  work  on  a  national  scale  in  this  country, 
of  how  shall  the  United  States  obtain  effective  registration  of 
vital  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Few  indeed  have 
given  even  the  most  casual  consideration,  and  even  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  American  Medical  Association  were 
most  defective  in  this  important  respect.  While  I  believe 
that  the  problem  will  be  solved,  and  that — as  most  particu- 
larly, in  some  very  important  respects,  a  problem  of  State 
Medicine — it  will  be  solved  by  the  National  Department  of 
Public  Health  which  is  sure,  some  day,  to  be  estabiished,  while 
the  present  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  medical  profes- 
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non  to  this  fundamental  matter  of  thorough  enforcement  of 
lustration  laws  continue,  the  experiment  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous. Vital  statistics  must  be  protected  from  graft,  and  the 
meanest  kind  of  graft  is  the  peddling  of  cheap  appointments 
and  the  displacement  of  trained  and  conscientious  workers  in 
this  field. 

Graft  is  the  payment  for  services  not  rendered.  When  the 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society  went  before  the  Legislature 
in  1895  and  1897,  through  its  committees,  they  took  pains  to 
declare  that  the  proposed  law  was  not  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  doctors  of  the  State;  nay  more,  that  it  imposed  certain 
duties  upon  physicians  without  giving  them  special  compen- 
sation therefor.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  com- 
pensation does  not  procure  complete  registration.  But  after 
the  law  was  passed,  committees  of  certain  county  societies 
procured  an  amendment  giving  physicians  and  midwives  fifty 
cents  for  each  birth.  It  did  not  improve  the  completeness  of 
the  returns  to  any  extent  if  at  all.  While  the  individual  phy- 
sician may  with  propriety  receive  any  fee  granted  him  by 
state  law,  how  does  the  organized  profession  stand  with  re- 

• 

spect  to  the  compensation  paid  for  complete  returns  and  the 
value  therefor  not  delivered?  Does  it  come  under  the  defini- 
tion of  graft,  and  would  it  be  well  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  using  the  whole  force  of  this  Society, 
State  and  County  organizations  alike,  to  "deliver  the  goods,*' 
or  else  cut  out  the  belittling  fee  and  support  the  authorities 
in  the  thorough  enforcement  of  law,  by  means  of  the  penalties 
thereof  when  found  necessary? 

Just  as  I  left  Albany  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  splendid  address  of  your  President,  Doctor  Kiefer,  and 
as  I  write  I  have  just  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  reading  the  re- 
marks of  Doctor  Sawyer.  The  earnestness  of  these  addresses, 
which  I  may  take  as  representative  of  the  active  spirit  of  sani- 
tary advancement  now  animating  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society,  demands  that  I  should  render  to  you,  as  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  and  a  citizen  of  Michigan — until  the  estab- 
lishment of  my  residence  in  New  York — the  best  information 
and  judgment  of  which  I  am  capable  relative  to  the  condition 
and  conduct  of  the  work  in  vita!  statistics  in  Michigan,  my 
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native  State,  whose  r^istratioD  service  I  bad  the  honor  to 
establish  and  conduct  for  thirteen  years  prior  to  my  service 
as  Chief  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
which  terminated  on  July  31,  1914. 

Vital  statistics  in  Michigan,  as  elsewhere,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  public  health  administration.  It  can  not  be  satia- 
factorily  and  successfully  conducted  except  under  medical 
direction  as  a  part  of  the  public  health  department  of  the 
State.  All  states  in  which  this  work  has  been  separated  from 
the  public  health  service  have  seen  their  vital  statistics  undergo 
a  species  of  dry-rot,  in  which  the  important  duties  of  regia- 
tration  and  use  of  vital  statistics  have  degenerated  into  a 
mere  perfunctory  clerical  or  political  administration.  Michi- 
gan has  taken  no  part  in  recent  years  in  the  national  advance- 
ment of  vital  statistics,  and  has  fuled  to  realize  the  benefits 
that  would  have  been  readily  available  aa  a  result  of  the  excel- 
lent Michigan  law.  The  service  has  been  prostituted  to  the 
dirty  expedients  of  political  requirements,  and  the  wages  of 
faithful  workers  have  been  diverted  to  the  support  of  political 
parasites. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  reorganization,  on  a  civil 
service  basis  if  possible,  but  most  emphatically  with  the  abs(h 
lute  elimination  of  pohtical  favoritism  and  of  those  who  have 
prostituted  the  public  service  for  private  ends;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vital  statistics  work  as  an  essential,  fundamental, 
honored,  and  adequately  equipped  branch  of  the  state  health 
department;  and  I  believe  also  most  earnestly,  from  my  expe- 
rience in  the  administration  of  the  New  York  law,  with  the 
oi^anic  cooperation  of  the  district  supervisors  to  be  provided 
under  a  general  public  health  law  of  the  type  of  the  Amberson 
bill.  Under  such  conditions  the  sanitary  and  registration 
work  of  the  State  would  again  come  rapidly  to  the  front,  and 
the  rich  dividends  of  human  lives  saved  from  disease  and  death 
would  make  us  wonder  why  this  step  had  been  so  long  delayed. 
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THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN 
STOCK.  A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  GENEALOG- 
ICAL RECORDS. 

Bt  Frederick  S.  Crum. 


In  1905,  Mr.  Frank  N.  Hagar  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The 
American  Family,"  and  in  his  search  for  the  bond  of  family- 
unity — ^the  tie  which-  binds  himian  couples  together  when  all 
or  most  other  bonds  are  withdrawn — he  found  it  in  the  child. 

Couples  alone  with  this  tie  need  all  the  possible  stimulating 
of  otherwise  conjugal  love,  the  obligations,  the  imprecations 
of  conscience  and  of  society — ^perhaps  the  fear  of  the  law,  to 
hold  them  firm  .  .  .  where  children  are  feared,  eschewed, 
or  avoided,  the  deadly  seeds  of  family  discord  are  ever  ready 
to  spring  up,  take  root  and  cause  the  decay  of  family  unity. 
When  among  any  people  a  general  practice  of  child  preven- 
tion becomes  prevalent,  that  deadly  ax  has  cut  the  very  tap- 
root of  the  family,  of  its  unity,  its  life,  its  persistence,  and  with 
it  the  life  and  persistence  of  that  people  and  its  institutions. 

Again,  in  an  earlier  chapter  entitled  "Decadence  of 
Northern  Yankees,"  Mr.  Hagar  stated  as  follows: 

There  seems  to  be  one  central  cause  that  strikes  at  the  family 
that  is  nurtured  here,  and  which  the  foreigner  reared  abroad 
has  escaped: — it  is  a  theory  that  ignores  reproduction,  that 
violates  the  principles  of  love  and  domestic  association,  and 
that  began  more  obviously  in  fearing  childhood  and  avoiding 
par^ithood. 

As  early  as  1897  I  became  interested  in  the  problem  with 
which  this  nation  is  confronted  in  the  appalling  decrease  in 
the  birth-rate  of  its  native  stock — ^the  descendants  of  the 
founders  and  builders  of  this  great  Republic.  An  investiga- 
tion made  at  that  time  into  the  birth-rate  of  Massachusetts 
during  the  period  1850  to  1890  revealed  only  too  clearly  the 
decline  in  the  birth-rat«  of  that  commonwealth,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  native  element  of 
the  population.  That  investigation  only  confirmed  the  re- 
sults of  previous  inquiries  and  notably  that  instituted  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Census  of  1885  whereby  it  was  shown  that 
20.2  per  cent,  of  the  native  married  women  were  without 
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children  as  agUQSt  13.3  per  cent,  of  the  married  women  of 
foreign  birth.  Again,  that  census  of  1885  showed  the  average 
number  of  children  living  per  each  native  married  woman  to 
have  been  1.92,  against  3.01  for  the  married  women  of  foreign 
birth. 

Other  careful  investigators  of  the  subject,  includii^  R.  R. 
Kuezynski*  in  1901  and  1902,  Allyn  A.  Youngf  in  1905, 
and  Frederick  L.  Hoffman^  in  1909,  all  interpret  the  best 
available  data  in  the  same  way  and  all  arrive  at  the  same 
general  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  native  element  is  failii% 
to  contribute  anything  like  its  prop>er  quota  to  the  new  popu- 
lation of  this  country. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  limited  data  of  determining  value 
available  in  the  census  and  registration  reports,  I  have  made 
a  statistical  analysis  of  twenty-two  genealogical  records  of  pio- 
neer families  which  originally  settled  in  New  England  or  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  confirm 
all  the  direst  forebodings  of  those  who  have  preached  most 
strenuously  against  race  suicide.  The  results  briefly  set  forth 
in  the  following  table  may  be  considered  absolutely  reliable  and 
representative  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  native  element 
of  the  population  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

TABLE  I. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  PER  WIFE. 
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This  table  reveals  most  clearly  the  decadence  of  the  original 
stock  which  with  almost  boundless  energy  "cleared  the  forests, 

*  The  FKunditv  al  the  Nilire  ud  Fvosn-Boni  PapubtwD  ig  Munchiuctla.    Tbt  Qut.  Jiwi. 
DfEaoDODiia,.  Not..  IMI  uid  Feb..  1W)2. 

t  The  Binh-Bate  in  New  Himpihin.  Quutaly  PubliatioDi  dF  the  J 
jlle  Declioe  in  Uie  Binh-RiU.  Th(  North  Amerion  Rniew,  Mn] 
of  the  Sute  of  Rhode  Uud.  SUte  Cfdwi  oT  IMS.    Proo«dii«i  of  Ihe 
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gleaned  the  uneven  fields  from  the  glacial  stone  drift,  built  in 
quick  time  their  homely  cabins,  and  moving  from  tract  to 
tract  like  a  collective  array  of  nature's  life,  even  as  the  animals 
and  plants,  spread  with  their  increasing  sons  and  daughters." 
Continuing,  Mr.  Hagar  truly  says :  "  They  would  have  laughed 
to  scorn  at  the  modem  task  of  doing  so  simple  a  thing  as  to 
raise  a  child.  Their  women  in  addition  to  the  work  of  their 
large  families,  and  of  ordinary  housekeeping  without  modern 
improvements,  performed  nearly  all  the  labor  that  is  now  done 
in  factories  and  shops  in  fitting  raw  material  for  use  as  clothing 
and  food."  An  average  per  wife  of  7.37  children  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  4.60  more  than  for  wives  of  their  descend- 
ants married  during  the  ten  years,  1870  to  1879!  Later  data 
are  difficult  to  secure  in  sufficient  number  to  be  reliable,  for  at 
least  thirty  years  must  be  allowed  from  the  date  of  the  mar- 
riage to  the  closing  of  the  record  of  the  children  resulting 
therefrom. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  reduction  in  the  average 
nimiber  of  children  per  wife  from  7.37  to  2.77  has  not  been 
fully  offset  by  reduced  infant  mortality.  There  is  fragmen- 
tary evidence,  too,  in  census  returns  and  other  sources,  that 
the  present-day  average  number  of  children  in  completed 
American  families  is  considerably  less  than  2.77  per  wife.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  present-day  average  is  as  high 
as  two  children  per  pative  American  wife.  Comment  upon 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  except 
that  it  may  be  stated  that  the  facts  available  in  the  most 
reliable  sources  seem  to  indicate  that  the  native  American 
stock  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  failing  to  maintain 
itself,  that  is,  its  births  are  quite  certainly  fewer  than  its 
deaths  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  seventeenth  century  average  had  prevailed  in  the 
1,086  families  reported  for  1870-1879,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced 4,996  more  children  than  were  actually  recorded.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  size  of  the  family  was  fully  suffi- 
cient to  populate  a  new  country  in  a  normal  way.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  decline  in 
the  birth-rate  of  the  native  stock  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  pre- 
clude any  conclusion  other  than  that  it  has  been  deliberate 
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aod  largely  the  result  of  selfish  motives.  Such  evidence  as  is 
available  from  the  most  recently  compiled  genealogies  and 
from  Bucb  external  evidence  as  must  be  obvious  to  all  careful 
observers  of  present-day  conditions,  it  is  quite  clear  that  when 
sufficient  data  are  available  for  marriages  subsequent  to  1S80, 
the  average  number  of  children  per  native  wife  will  be  found 
to  have  fallen  to  at  most  two,  and  probably  leas. 

Genealogical  records,  however,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
There  are  fewer  marriages  in  proportion  to  the  persons  of 
marriageable  age  than  in  the  early  days  and  there  are  more 
childless  wives,  some  of  whom  are  almost  necessarily  omitted 
from  statistics  baaed  upon  genealogical  records. 

Every  careful  observer  of  present-day  tendencies  has  noted 
and  many  have  commented  upon  the  fact  that  childless  mar- 
rit^es,  particularly  among  Americans  of  native  stock,  appear 
to  be,  proportionately  to  the  total  married  women  of  that 
stock,  rapidly  increasing.  The  following  brief  summary  of 
the  12,722  wives  included  in  this  genealogical  investigation  is 
of  exceptional  interest: 

TABLE  n. 
NUMBER  AND  FERCENTAOE  OF  CHILDLESG  WIVES. 
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In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  wives  were  childless;  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  proportion  jumped  to  over  4  per  cent.,  and 
this  latter  figure  bad  doubled  by  1870  to  1879.  In  census  and 
other  sources  there  is  evidence  that  at  present  there  is  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  childless  wives  among  the  native  Ameri- 
can women  than  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  here  presented 
for  the  decade  1870  to  1879. 
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Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  childless  wives  is  that  of 
the  number  of  children  borne  by  the  mothers.  The  following 
summary  table  brings  out  some  significant  facts: 

TABLB  m. 

COMPAAATiyE  FECUNDrTY  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN  MOTHERS. 
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These  statistics  make  it  very  clear  that  the  wives  of  native 
Americans  are  not  only  remaining  childless  in  increasingly 
large  numbers,  but  that  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion  are 
electing  to  bear  not  more  than  one  child,  two  children,  or 
three  children.  As  a  necessary  corollary  the  number  of 
native  American  wives  who  elect  to  bear  large  families  of 
from  six  to  nine  children,  and  ten  or  more  children,  are  be- 
coming extremely  rare.  This  summer  at  a  boarding-house 
where  several  families  were  stopping,  only  one  American 
mother  had  as  many  as  two  children.  The  little  girl  of  a  one- 
child  mother  innocently  inquired  if  the  mother  with  two 
children  was  an  American. 

In  the  period  previous  to  1700  1.8  or  less  than  2  per  cent. 
of  the  wives  had  only  one  child,  while  in  1870  to  1879,  18.6 
per  cent,  of  the  wives  had  only  one  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
previous  to  1700,  24.3  per  cent,  of  the  wives  had  families  of 
ten  or  more  children,  but  by  1870  to  1879  the  corresponding 
per  cent,  was  only  0.37. 

As  a  result  of  these  most  significant  changes  in  native 
American  families,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  average 
number  of  children  per  wife  has  decreased,  as  is  clearly  shown 
in  Table  I. 
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The  age  at  marriage  was  noted  of  2,252  bridee  and  the  aver- 
age age  of  these  by  cfaronolo^cal  periods  was  as  follows: 

TABLE  IV. 
AGE  or  BRIDBa  AT  UABRUOB. 
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These  figures  are  significant  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  average  age  at  marriage.  They  indicate  that  the 
American  bride  of  today  is  approximately  two  years  older, 
on  an  average,  than  the  American  bride  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  increase  in  the  average  age  has  apparently 
been  quite  gradual  throughout  the  period  under  observation. 
A  confirmation  of  the  increasing  average  age  of  brides  is  found 
in  the  Massachusetts  returns  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  American  wives  cannot, 
however,  be  explained  away  by  this  average  increase  in  the 
age  at  marriage.  Granting  that  the  period  of  fecundity 
is  limited  and  that  two  years  lost  is  an  important  item,  it 
obviously  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  a  decline  in  the 
average  number  of  births  per  wife  from  7.37  to  2.77. 

The  statistics  here  brought  together  present  an  awful 
indictment  against  the  morals  of  the  Americans  of  today. 
France  has  long  been  an  example  to  the  world  of  the  Malthu- 
sian  doctrines  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  the  United  States 
today  presents  a  spectacle,  in  this  respect,  which  it  is  doubtful 
if  France  can  equal.  In  the  United  States,  the  native  stock 
which  should  take  some  pride  in  its  own  perpetuation  is 
rapidly  dwindling  to  mere  nothingness,  while  the  triumphant 
immigrants  are  submerging  it  by  sheer  force  of  their  greater 
virility  as  revealed  in  their  much  higher  birth-rates. 

If  the  genealogical  records  teach  anything,  it  is  this,  that 
unless  a  radical  change  is  effected  very  soon,  the  stock  which 
founded  this  nation  and  which  nurtured  it  through  the  grave 
perils  and  trials  of  the  formative  period,  will  soon  have  vanished 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Unless  a  radical  change  is  soon 
effected  the  historian  of  no  far  distant  period  will  be  compelled 
to  say  that  the  descendants  of  the  colonizers  of  the  United 
States  preferred  material  luxuries  to  spiritual  realities,  lustful 
conceits  to  correct  theories  of  life,  and  selfish  gratifications 
of  inordinate  ambitions  to  unselfish  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  parenthood.  It  is  a  very  real  condition  and  not  a  mere 
theory  that  now  confronts  the  native  element  of  the  popu* 
lation  of  this  republic,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  sounded  no 
false  alarm  in  his  vigorous  preachments  against  race  suicide. 
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TABLE  B. 
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19... 


Total. . . . 

Avenge  num- 
ber of  ehil- 
dren  per 
wife 


PreviouBto 
1700. 


1700-1749. 


1750-1799. 


1800-1849. 


1860-18C9. 


1870-1879. 


5 

5 

11 

9 

11 

29 

84 

26 

47 

32 

29 

19 

11 

4 

3 


1 


276 


0 

5 

22 

27 

44 

146 

204 

182 

376 

388 

290 

309 

182 

62 

42 


16 


2.084 


7.37 


it 


14 
83 
66 
46 
60 
70 
92 
101 
86 
66 
66 
48 
37 
18 
12 
4 
2 


802 


0 
33 
112 
138 
240 
360 
662 
707 
680 
694 
660 
628 
444 
234 
168 
60 
32 


18 
38 


6,478 


6.83 


ll 


87 

98 

118 

133 

184 

214 

204 

196 

216 

181 

148 

119 

41 

46 

14 

10 

2 

2 

3 

1 


1«966 


0 

98 

336 

399 

636 

1.070 

1.224 

1.365 

1.728 

1.629 

1.480 

1.809 

492 

698 

196 

150 

32 

34 

64 

19 


12.649 


6.48 


it 


225 

440 

667 

749 

700 

639 

669 

403 

367 

284 

218 

142 

76 

37 

17 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1 


6.630 


Oi 
440, 

2^7 

2.800 

3.196 

3.364 

2.821 

2.936 

2.666 

2.180 

1.662 

900 

481 

238 

76 

80 

68 

64 

19 


27.320 


4.94 


181 
428 
626 
646 

447 

288 

211 

149 

81 

40 

35 

18 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 


3.062 


0 

428 

1.260 

1.636 

1.788 

1.416 

1.366 

1.043 

648 

860 

360 

198 

84 

91 

28 

30 

16 


10.630 


8.47 


1.086 


3.00ft 


2.77 
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IMMIGRATION  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  URBAN  INCREASE. 

Bt  F.  Stuabt  Chapin,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant    Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Economics,  Smith  CoUege. 


There  are  no  direct  records  of  the  composition  of  urban 
increase  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  two  census  decades, 
hence  resort  must  be  had  to  an  indirect  method  of  estimating 
the  composition  of  urban  growth.  Professor  John  M.  Gillette 
estimated  in  1911  that  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  urban 
growth  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years  was  composed  of 
immigrants.*  The  present  paper  is  an  effort  to  determine  the 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  cities  in  the  United  States  made 
by  immigration  during  the  period  1890  to  1913. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I,  that  the  total  immigration  to 
the  United  States  during  the  decade  1890-1900  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  large  proportion  of  the  urban  increase  (considering 
only  places  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over  as  urban)  for  the 
same  period;  that  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  1900-1910  was  actually  greater  than  the 
total  urban  increase  for  the  same  period;  and  that  the  total 
inunigration  1910-1913  was  equivalent  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  estimated  urban  increase  for  the  same  period. 

Now  the  immigration  of  recent  years  is  localized  to  a  marked 
degree.  Table  I  shows  that  during  the  decades  1890-1900, 
1900-1910,  and  the  period  1910-1913,  75  per  cent.,  77.2  per 
cent.,  and  79.3  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  immigration  to 
this  coimtry  was  destined  to  the  nine  states  California,  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Peniisylvania.  Since  1895  the  Commissioner 
Generals  of  Immigration,  and  for  the  years  1892-1894  the 
Superintendents  of  Immigration,  have  recorded  every  year  the 
number  of  immigrants  destined  to  each  state  and  territory. 
The  immigration  to  these  nine  states  for  the  year  1891  was 
estimated  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  average  immigration  for  the  period  1892- 
1900.  But  in  dealing  with  these  statistics  of  immigration 
the  Commissioner  warns  us,  "It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

^d^  to  the  City  in  Relation  to  the  Rural  PiobWm,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Bodology,  Vol.  16,  p.  645. 
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neither  the  information  in  regard  to  occupations,  nor  that 
giving  destinations  is  conclusive  of  the  facts  stated.  The 
destination  is  taken  from  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  aliens 
upon  that  point,  which,  if  true,  are  subject  to  change."* 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  these 
states  shows  that  in  1890, 1900,  and  1910  the  urban  population 
formed  respectively  66.4  per  cent.,  67.4  per  cent.,  and  63.7  per 
cent,  of  the  urban  population  of  the  country  (see  Table  II). 
Individually,  these  states  are  highly  urbanized  communities, 
for  in  1890,  1900,  and  1910  their  average  urban  population 
formed  respectively,  45.8  per  cent.,  51,6  per  cent,,  and  59.9 
per  cent,  of  their  populations.  Moreover,  these  averages  are 
decidedly  higher  than  the  percentage  urban  population  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  which  was  29  per  cent.,  32,9  per 
cent.,  and  38.8  per  cent,  for  the  same  dates. 

In  composition,  the  populations  of  these  states  averaged  over 
50  per  cent,  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage  in  1900  and  1910. 
The  percentages  of  the  population  of  the  great  cities  of  these 
states  which  are  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  the  states  at  large.  For  example,  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Bridgeport, 
Worcester,  Fall  Eiver,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  Paterson,  the 
population  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage  ranges  from  70.7 
jjer  cent,  in  Worcester,  to  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  in 
Fall  River. 

A  comparison  of  the  urban  increase  of  these  nine  states  with 
the  urban  increase  for  the  country  for  the  decades  1890-1900 
and  1900-1910,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  urban  increase  of 
these  nine  states  formed  respectively  70.1  per  cent,  and  63.6 
])er  cent,  of  the  total  urban  increase  of  the  country  during  the 
decades  named.  In  the  decade  1890-1900,  the  immigration  to 
these  states  was  equivalent  to  58.4  per  cent,  of  their  urban  gain 
for  the  same  decade.  In  the  decade  1900-1910,  the  immigra- 
tion to  these  states  was  actually  very  much  greater  than  their 
urban  gain.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  these  totals  do  Dot 
take  account  of  the  number  of  aliens  who  have  left  the  nine 
states  during  the  same  period.  Since  1908,  the  Commissioner 
has  recorded  annually  the  number  of  aliens  leavii^  each  state. 

•  AbbuiI  nMtt  of  110G.  p.  14. 
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If  we  deduct  this  number  from  the  number  of  immigrants 
destined  to  these  states,  we  have  the  net  immigration  to  these 
states — ^the  permanent  gain  from  immigration.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner,  we  find  that  the  net  immigration  to  these 
states  for  the  period  1908  to  1913,  is  69.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
immigration  for  the  same  period.  Thus  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  immigration  appears  to  be  permanent  gain. 

But  the  problem  of  estimating  the  net  immigration  to  these 
states  for  the  decades  1890-1900  and  1900-1910,  now  arises. 
Is  it  permissible  to  apply  this  percentage  obtained  from  the 
short  period  1908  to  1913,  to  the  decades  1890-1900  and  1900- 
1910?  We  shall  not  attempt  to  apply  this  percentage  to  the 
decade  1890-1900,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  recent 
immigration  has  shown  itself  to  be  more  migratory  than  that 
of  the  earlier  period  and  our  correction  percentage,  even  if  we 
could  get  it,  would  probably  be  much  smaller.  Since  all  we 
can  hope  for  from  the  application  of  this  indirect  method  of 
estimating  the  composition  of  urban  increase  is  approximately 
correct  results,  it  seems  best  to  accept  the  percentage  58.4  for 
the  earlier  decade  as  being  fairly  accurate. 

With  reference  to  the  decade  1900-1910,  we  may  assume 
that  the  percentage  obtained  from  the  period  1908  to  1913 
applies.  This  assumption  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  con- 
servatism, t.  e.,  of  making  the  net  immigration  appear  smaller 
than  it  really  is,  because  general  considerations  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  migratory  and  shifting  elements  in  the  recent 
immigration  were  much  less  numerous  prior  to  1907  and 
particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  during  the  years  immediately  prior  to  1907 
and  subsequently,  the  proportion  of  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  has  increased  considerably,  and  it  is  just 
this  alien  element  which  has  added  to  the  migratory  and 
shifting  character  of  our  foreign  population.  If,  therefore,  we 
assume  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  immigration  to  the  nine  states 
in  the  decade  1900-1910  was  approximately  clear  gain,  then 
the  5,001,295  aliens  so  added  to  the  population  of  these  states 
are  equivalent  to  86.2  per  cent,  of  the  urban  gain  for  that 
decade.  Similarly,  the  net  immigration  to  these  states  for  the 
period  1910-1913  is  equivalent  to  64.1  per  cent,  to  the  esti- 
mated urban  increase. 
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Inasmuch  as  immigration  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
ponderating source  of  urban  increase  in  those  nine  highly 
urbanized  states  which  contain  a  majority  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  country,  it  is  permissible  to  conclude  that 
immigration  has  been  the  chief  source  of  urban  increase 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 


TABLE  I. 
COMPARISON  OF  URBAN  GAINS  AND  IMMIGRATION  1890-1913. 


.  if 


State. 

Urban  Gain.  Periods. 

1890-1900. 

1900-1910. 

1910-1913.* 

California 

154.612 
108.589 
785.995 
567.692 
201.239 
372.089 
1.380.165 
440.498 
713.886 

558.802 
181.122 
696.432 
514.404 
321.326 
463.659 
1.759.939 
584.260 
786.264 

281.285 

Conneoticut 

76.447 

lUinois 

306,492 

MaraaehuaettB 

221.624 

Miohigan 

146.492 

New  Jmey 

196.257 

New  York 

747.923 

Ohio 

270.947 

Pi^vuprlvania. 

278.557 

Total 

4.724.765 

5.866.208 

2.526.004 

Total  for  U.  8 

6.736.096 

9.227.030 

3.958.253 

Per  cent,  urban  gain  in  9  statee  is  of  urban  gain 
of  U.S. 

70.1 

63.6 

63.8 

Immigration  and  Urban  Gain. 

1890-1900. 

190O-1910. 

1910-1913. 

Immigration  to  nine  statn. ....... 

2.768.659 
3.687.564 

75.0 

58.4 

7.144.702 
9.243.958 

77.2 

85.2t 

2;S13.570 

Inunicration  to  United  States 

2.914.661 

Per  cent,  immigration  to  nine  atatee  is  of  immi- 
sration  to  United  States 

79.3 

Per  cent,  immigration  to  nine  states  is  of  urban 
nuk 

64.lt 

•  Estimated.  Census  BuUrtin  No.  122. 

t  Bai«d  on  net  immigration,  ^ven  in  Reporta  of  Commiarioner  General  of  Immigration  1906-1913 
and  computed  for  period  1900-1910.  Total  immigration  to  nine  states  1908-1913  was  4.343,532.  net 
3.024.815.  Net  immigration  1910-1913  was  1.619.499.  estimated  for  1900-1910  at  5.001.295.  this  is 
85.2  per  cent,  of  urban  gain  for  same  period  (see  above). 
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TABLE  n. 
URBAN  POPULATION  (PLACES  OF  8.000  INHABITANTS  AND  OVER). 


Urban  Popuktion. 


1890. 


405.086 

376.470 

1.485.056 

1.564.031 

546.005 

780.912 

8.599.877 

1.159.342 

2.152.061 


12.160.628 


18.205.410 


1900. 


640.474 
488.060 
2.271.040 
2.132.623 
747.334 
1,153.001 
4.980.042 
1.599.840 
2.865.037 


1010. 


16.885.308 


25.031.505 


1.2764U0 
806.992 
3.040.443 
2.748.518 
1.123.558 
1.672.022 
6.817.438 
2.279.449 
3.828.482 


22.751.601 


35.724.432 


I^ 


nrbsn  popoktioii  of  nine  atateB  U  of  toUl  urban  popuhiion  of 


Pte  Cent.  Urban. 


1800. 


40.8 
50.4 
88.8 
69.9 
26.1 
54.0 
60.0 
31.6 
40.0 


45.8 


29.0 


1900. 


43.7 
53.2 
47.1 
76.0 
80.9 
61.2 
68.5 
38.5 
45.5 


51.6 


82.9 


66.4        67.4 


1910. 


63.6 
72.3 
54.0 
81.6 
30.5 
65.5 
73.1 
49.9 
49.9 


59.9 


38.8 


68.7 
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AMERICAN  LIFE  TABLES. 
Bt  C.  H.  Fobstth,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  the  firat  mortality 
tables  ever  constructed  in  this  country,  based  on  population 
(lata  and  mortality  statistics  covering  as  many  as  ten  years. 
i'he  methods  used  in  their  construction  is  also  briefly  explained. 

Three  mortality  tables  are  given:  one  for  the  males,  one  for 
tlie  females,  and  one  for  males  and  females  combined,  and  all 
are  based  on  data  covering  the  decade  1901-1910. 

The  decade  1901-1910  represents  the  first  period  in  which 
mortality  statistics  were  collected  and  published  annually  by 
the  government,  previous  reports  having  been  made  decenni- 
;illy.  Other  countries — such  as  England,  Germany  and  France 
--have  not  only  been  collecting  and  publishing  mortality 
statistica  annually  for  many  decades  but  have  constructed 
appropriate  mortality  tables  exhibitmg  the  death-rates, 
expectations  of  life,  etc.,  at  each  age.  This  country  is  far 
behind  the  most  prominent  countries  in  this  respect,  less  than 
half  of  the  total  number  of  the  states  being  compelled  at  pre- 
sent to  keep  any  accurate  record  of  deaths. 

However,  the  work  of  the  government  in  the  collection  of 
mortality  statistics  is  exceedingly  worthy  of  commendation 
considering  how  recent  the  main  part  of  the  work  was  begun 
(1880)  and  the  strides  made  in  those  years,  particularly  the 
last  decade. 

The  data  used  in  this  paper  were  collected  from  those  states 
whose  records  are  considered  sufficiently  accurate  by  the 
government  to  be  designated  formally  as  registration  states.* 
These  registration  states,  together  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cities  in  non-registration  states,  comprise  the  so- 
called  registration  area  proper. 

In  1900  the  registration  states  included  Connecticut,  In- 
diaoa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1906  there  were  added  the  states 
California,    Colorado,    Maryland,    Pennsylvania,   and  South 

'  8m  Bnlletiii  IH.  UortaGt;  Blaliitio.  IMS,  p.  7. 
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Dakota,  although  South  Dakota's  report  was  rejected  in  1910. 
Washington  and  Wisconsin  were  added  in  1908,  Ohio  in  1909, 
and  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Utah  in  1910. 

As  the  population  data  are  collected  only  once  in  each  ten 
years,  they  were  assumed  to  change  from  year  to  year  by  a 
constant  difference. 

It  was  taken  into  consideration  that  the  census  for  1900 
was  taken  as  of  June  1  and  that  for  191Q  as  of  April  15.  For 
example,  the  population  at  June  1,  1901,  was  taken  as  the 
population  at  June  1, 1900,  plus  6-79  of  the  difference  between 
the  populations  at  June  1,  1900  and  April  15,  1910. 

The  population  at  January  1  for  any  year  was  found  by 
adding  to  the  population  at  June  1  (or  April  15)  6^12  (or  7-24) 
of  the  deaths  for  that  year,  on  the  assumption  that  deaths 
take  place  uniformly  throughout  the  year. 

The  total  data  used  covered  not  only  the  eleven  original 
registration  states  (as  of  1900)  but  all  that  became  registra- 
tion states  during  the  decade  1901-1910.  Thus  twenty-two 
states  were  included.  North  Carolina  was  not  included  be- 
cause the  appropriate  population  data  were  not  available  by 
ages  (being  wholly  urban). 

The  mortality  statistics  are  given  in  quinquennial  age 
groups,  except  at  the  earlier  ages  from  0  to  4  inclusive,  at 
which  the  deaths  are  given  for  each  age. 

The  population  data  are  given  in  quinquennial  age  groups 
except  at  the  higher  ages  beginning  with  age  65  at  which  the 
data  are  given  in  decennial  age  groups. 

The  decennial  age  groups  were  broken  up  into  quinquennial 
age  groups  by  ordinary  third  differences  and  the  quinquennial 
age  groups,  both  for  population  and  mortality  data,  were 
broken  up  into  data  for  each  age  by  first  forming  columns  of 
Tg  from  each  set  of  data,  where  Tg,  represents  the  number 
(deaths  or  population)  at  age  x  and  all  higher  ages,  and  inter- 
polating the  four  intervening  values  for  each  group — except, 
of  course,  the  two  at  each  end — by  Sprague's  Osculatory 
method.*  This  method  cannot  be  explained  here,  as  space 
will  not  permit.  We  merely  state  that  the  method  has  the 
advantage  over  the  use  of  ordinary  fifth  differences  in  that 

*  The  Raeord,  Amerian  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  June,  1011,  p.  9. 
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the  curvature  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  curve,  representing 
the  values  under  discussion,  is  considered,  with  the  result  that 
the  curve,  which  would  otherwise  be  somewhat  "undulating," 
becomes  very  smooth  throughout. 

The  two  quinquennial  age  groups  at  each  end  were  inter- 
polated by  ordinary  third  differences  (taken  centrally  in  the 
case  of  the  inner  groups) .  , 

The  first  quinque^al  age  group  of  the  population  data, 
however,  was  an  exception,  because  use  was  made  of  the 
population  as  given  for  those  at  the  age  of  birth.  The  values 
used  as  a  basis  for  interpolation  being  no  longer  equidistant— 
as  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  ordinarry  differences — La  Grange's 
interpolation  formula  was  used  to  obtfdn  the  population  at 
ages  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  work  of  constructing  mortality  tables  (such  as  are 
presented  in  this  paper)  would  be  much  easier  if  the  census 
would  include  tables  of  populations  for  the  different  divisions 
of  the  registration  area  as  given  in  the  mortality  statistics, 
this  area  being  the  only  area  of  any  value  for  such  purposes. 
The  conflicting  definitions  of  "urban"  and  "rural"  population 
used  by  the  census  and  in  the  mortality  statistics  b  also  un- 
fortunate and  could  be  easily  remedied. 

The  death-rates  in  the  neighborhood  of  age  90  are  doubt- 
lessly so  unreliable  that  refined  methods  of  extending  the 
tables  beyond  that  ^e  are  not  worth  while.  However,  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  expectation  of  life  (a  function 
little  affected  by  choice  of  methods  of  terminating  the  mortal- 
ity tables)  for  each  age,  the  tables  were  completed  by  using 
ordinary  third  differences,  as  applied  to  the  death-rates  at 
ages  70,  75,  80  and  85,  to  estimate  the  death-rates  at  higher 
quinquennial  ages.  The  intervening  death-rates  were  inter- 
polated by  Sprague's  method  mentioned  above. 

In  conclusion,  tables  are  given  comparing  the  death-rates 
and  expectations  of  life  at  representative  ages  of  the  American 
mortality  tables,  presented  in  this  paper,  with  those  of  similar 
tables  constructed  in  England  and  Wales,*  and  the  German 
Empire.*    However,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  latter 
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tables  are  based  on  data  covering  the  decade  1891-1900  while 
the  American  tables  refer  to  the  decade  1901-1910. 

The  English  and  German  death-rates  exceed  the  American 
rates  everywhere  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  ages  10  and 
20,  and  even  here  there  is  no  essential  difference.  The 
American  death-rates  are  relatively  very  low  at  the  age  of 
birth,  the  German  rates  seeming  very  excessive. 

As  might  be  expected,  on  considering  the  table  of  repre- 
sentative death-rates,  the  American  expectations  of  life  far 
exceed  those  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  German  Empire, 
the  average  length  of  life  in  America  being  about  50  years, 
compared  with  about  46  years  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
about  42  years  in  the  German  Empire.     Of  course,  a  compari- 
son of  tables  all  covering  the  same  decade,  such  as  1901-1910, 
would  not  show  results  so  much  in  favor  of  American  condi- 
tions, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  actual  advan- 
tage which  is  considerable.    This  advantage  seems  natural  and 
there  appears  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  maintained.     In 
our  minds,  no  one  thing  would  conduce  more  to  this  end  than 
to  identify  as  soon  as  possible  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
with  the  registration  area.    In  fact,  to  have  a  single  state — 
not  to  speak  of  over  half  of  the  union — in  which  no  accurate 
record  of  deaths  is  required,  should  be  regarded  as  a  national 
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h. 
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Ix. 
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53 
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54 
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54.27 

55 
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6 
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56 
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7 
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53.13 

57 
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8 
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58 
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2638 
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9 
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59 
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10 
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60 
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11 
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61 
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12 
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18 
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63 
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14 
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64 
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15 
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65 
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16 
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66 
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17 
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67 
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18 
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9.89 
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8.97 
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8.51 

22 
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72 
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8.06 

23 
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78 
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24 
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39.22 
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7.12 

25 
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75 
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6.09 

26 
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76 
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6.27 
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5.87 

28 
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5.49 
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SERVICE  INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  INCOME. 
Br  Scott  Neabdiq,  Wharton  Schoot,  Vnivernty  of  Pennaj/lvanui. 


Sebvice  us.  Property  Ownership, 

Heretofore,  political  economy  has  been  content  to  discuaa 
income  under  the  heading  of  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages. 
The  situation  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  analyzed  aa  it  waa 
by  the  English  economists,  since  there  is  no  American  land- 
lord class,  and  therefore  no  capitalist  class  distinct  from  the 
landlord  class.  Agricultural  land,  for  the  most  part,  is  owned 
by  individual  farmers,  or  by  persons  of  moderate  means.  The 
natural  resources  and  the  industries  of  the  country  are  owned 
and  capitalized  through  the  corporate  system  of  busineaa 
organization.  In  England  there  is  still  a  landlord  who  owns 
the  coal  lands,  and  a  capitalist  who  develops  them;  in  the 
United  States,  the  natural  resources  are,  for  the  most  part, 
owned  and  developed  by  tlJe  same  industrial  group. 

A  classification  loses  virility  whenever  it  becomes  a  mere 
abstraction.  That  classification  only  possesses  real  vitality 
which  has  some  specific  bearing  on  the  conditions  that  it  aims  to 
describe.  An  appeal  to  the  present  income  facts  in  the 
United  States  will  alone  provide  a  classification  of  income 
which  will  be  really  applicable  to  the  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing. 

Theories  aside,  an  appeal  to  the  world  of  affairs  shows  that 
the  current  industrial  facts  in  the  United  States  make  the 
logical  incom^  distinction  one  between  that  income  which  is 
the  product  of  effort,  and  that  income  which  is  the  product  of 
property  ownership.  The  individual  whose  effort  creates 
values  for  which  society  pays,  receives  service  income.  The 
individual  who  secures  a  return  because  of  his  property 
ownership  receives  a  property  income. 

The  importance  of  the  contrast  between  service  and  prop- 
erty income  is  repre^nted  not  by  the  fact  that  it  will  separate 
the  working  class  from  the  leisure  class,  but  that  it  will  lay 
the  basis  for  the  elimination  of  exploitation,  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  of  economic  parasitism,  on  the  other  hand.  Economic 
salvation  does  not  lie  through  class  conflict,  but  through  dis- 
tinctions which  will  pay  the  worker  the  full  value  of  his 
work,  and  drive  the  idler  out  of  society. 


The  Basic  Income  Question. 

The  basic  income  question  is  one,  not  of  theory,  but  of  fact. 
Marginal  acres,  marginal  dollars  of  capital,  and  marginal 
laborers  may  be  figments  of  the  economic  imagination,  or  they 
may  be  symbols  of  a  real  economic  distinction.  In  the  city 
of  Omaha  or  of  Portland,  in  the  factories  of  Brockton,  in  the 
sweatshops  of  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  in  the  mines  of  West 
Virginia  and  Colorado,  the  marginal  man  is  missing.  In  his 
place  there  appear  great  industrial  enterprises  which  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  economic  goods  of  a  certain 
value.  For  these  goods,  or  these  values,  the  forces  of  the 
community  contend.  In  that  production  and  in  that  con- 
tention lies  the  real  problem  of  distribution. 

The  matter  may  be  made  still  more  concrete.  An  industry 
— steel-making,  for  example — ^takes  raw  materials,  and  by 
the  process  of  manufacture  adds  to  them  value  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  dollars.  What  part  of  that  hundred  dollars 
goes  in  wages  and  salaries  to  the  workers  in  the  industry? 
What  part  of  it  goes  in  interest  and  dividends  to  the  owners 
of  the  stocks  and  bonds?  The  former  receive  service  income; 
the  latter,  property  incbme.  What  proportion  of  the  values 
goes  in  either  direction? 

The  income  question,  thus  boldly  stated,  cannot  be  answered 
with  absolute  accuracy.  Up  to  the  present  time,  most  indus- 
tries have  failed  to  issue  public  reports  which  permit  of  a  full 
income  analysis.  In  the  very  near  future  public  bodies,  such 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  public  utilities 
and  railroad  commissions,  and  other  similarly  organized 
tribunals,  will  secure  and  compile  this  information.  For  the 
time  being,  almost  the  only  authentic  facts  are  those  which 
have  been  collected  and  presented  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  by  a  few  of  the  State  public  utilities  commis- 
sions. 
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The  compilation  of  iocome  facts  is  a  stupendous  task,  far 
beyond  the  energies  of  any  one  individual.  The  task  will 
never  be  successfully  completed  until  the  government  takes 
it  in  hand.  Meanwhile,  an  individual,  using  the  facts  avail- 
able, may  point  to  the  sharp  distinction  existing  between 
income  from  services  and  income  from  property. 

Many  enthusiasts  have  hoped  that  when  the  facts  were 
compiled  there  would  appear  some  off-hand  answer  regard- 
ing the  proportion  of  industrial  income  which  was  paid  for 
services,  and  the  proportion  that  was  paid  for  property 
ownership.  "Half  and  half,"  cries  the  agitator.  "Sixty 
per  cent,  for  wages,  and  40  per  cent,  for  dividends,"  vociferates 
his  more  conservative  confrere.  The  most  cursory  study  of 
the  available  facts  reveals  the  groundlessness  of  this  hope, 
and  the  fallacious  nature  of  such  assertions.  When  all  of  the 
income  facts  are  analyzed,  classified,  and  compiled,  some 
government  expert  will  be  able  to  announce  that  of  the  total 
values  created  in  the  manufactiu-ing  industries,  a  given  pCT- 
centage  goes  for  services,  and  another  ^ven  percentage  for 
property  ownership.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary.  The  proportions  vary  from 
industry  to  industry,  and  from  establishment  to  establish- 
ment. Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  for  a  g^ven  group 
of  establishments,  and  for  certain  industries,  facts  are  avail- 
able which  show  accurately  what  amount  of  the  values  pro- 
duced in  that  segment  of  the  industrial  process  goes  for 
services,  and  what  amount  goes  for  property  ownership.  A 
long  step  toward  an  authentication  of  this  general  position 
is  taken  by  Dr.  StreightoEF.  Although  he  makes  his  state- 
ment incidentally,  placing  it  in  a  footnote,  he  finds  that 
reliable  information  is  obtainable  from  official  sources  showing 
the  apportionment  of  service  and  of  property  income  in  sev- 
eral large  industries.     Dr.  Streightoff's  note  is  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Spahr,  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Present  Distribution  of 
Wealth  in  the  United  States'  (pp.  S8-92,  120),  has  concluded 
that  in  Basel,  France,  Saxony,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  40  per  cent,  of  the  national  incomes  goes 
to  capital,  and  60  per  cent,  to  labor.  Recent  available 
figures  for  eight  large  American  industries,  employing  over 
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three  miUion  laborers,  give  to  capital  a  return  in  dividends  and 
interest  of  $1,276,419,050,  and  to  labor  in  salaries  and  wages 
of  S2,031, 402,210,  a  total  income  of  13,307,821,260,  of  which 
the  share  of  labor  is  61  per  cent.,  and  that  of  capital  39  per 
cent.  That  these  figures  are  typical  of  the  whole  field  of 
American  industry  is  questionable."* 

TABLE  I. 
RETURNS  OF  CAPrTAL  AND  LABOR  IN  EIGHT  INDUSTRIES. 


IadMtri< 


Oeotnl  deetirie  fii^t  and  power 

Stveet  and  efeetrie  raihraya  . . 
laempwated  mioea  and  quar- 

riea 

185  ladutrial  eoDibiiiationa. . . 
Steam  xaihrajB 

Totab 


Otttatandlng 

Capital  Stock 

andBoodi. 


Intoeatand 
DiyidMidi. 


WagBBaoi 
SaCiea. 


and 


Number  of 
Etnployeea. 


I162.946.262 
1.072.805,93 
106.523.300^ 

1.S41.W5.182 
3,774.772.096 

3.217.719.468' 

3.003.005.868; 

18.417.132;238 


18.206.975 
36.049,779 
33,564411 

46,142.902 
125.954.062 

86,020.837 
185.126.612 
805,353.472 


831.185,990.660  81.276.419,050 


SIS.080.673 
68,270,127 
39.491,082 

31.936,809 
150.991,099> 

354.079,476 

227.861.188 

1.143.725,806 


82.031.402,210 


27.627 

144.169 

79.284 

42.066 
221.429 

528.720 

424.686 

1.699.420 


3.167,401 


An  examination  of  Streightoff's  table  shows  several  note- 
worthy facts.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the  data  relate  to  the 
decade  1900  to  1910.  In  the  second  place,  six  of  the  eight 
groups  of  industries  are  ordinarily  described  as  ^'public  utili- 
ties." In  the  third  place,  the  ratio  between  property  income 
(interest  and  dividends)  and  service  income  (wages  and  sala- 
ries) is  far  from  being  a  constant  factor.  For  the  eight  groups 
of  industries  the  ratio  between  property  income  and  service 
income  is  four  to  six.  Electric  light  and  power  stations  give 
an  opposite  ratio  of  nine  to  six^  while  the  industrial  combina- 
tions report  a  ratio  of  one  to  four.  The  really  interesting  thing 
about  the  table  is  the  fact  that  in  1912  an  investigator  was 
able  to  find  eight  groups  of  industries  having  a  combined 
capitalization  of  thirty  billions  of  dollars,  all  of  which  reported 
property  income  as  distinct  from  service  income. 

The  reason  for  the  clarity  of  these  reports  as  regards  the 
distinction  between  property  and  service  income  lies  ready 


*  "The  Diitribatioii  of  Ineanfla  in  the  Unitwl  SUtca,'*  F.  H.  8treightoff.  New  Yoik.  CohmbU  Univer* 
aty  P^eas.  1912.  pp.  44,  45. 
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at  band.  The  public,  in  recent  years,  has  showed  a  keen 
interest  in  property  income.  The  predatory  activities  of  cer- 
tiun  corporations,  together  with  the  commonly  accepted  opin- 
ion that  certain  great  businesses  had  "struck  it  rich,"  led 
to  the  appointment  of  commissions  and  other  inquisitorial 
bodies,  who  were  charged  with  this,  among  other  duties,  to 
find  out  how  much  these  great  enterprisers  were  making.  The 
result  of  this  public  demand  may  be  viewed  in  any  library 
where  State  and  Federal  reports  are  on  view. 

Many  accounts  are  so  kept  at  the  present  time,  either 
because  business  reasons  demand  it,  or  because  government 
officials  insist  upon  it,  that  the  amounts  pud  for  property  and 
for  service  income  may  be  readily  ascertained.  Such  accounts 
must  provide  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  present-day  income 
facts.  The  present  study*  purports  to  carry  forward,  if  only 
for  a  few  steps,  the  lines  of  income  investigation  wbich  have 
been  started  by  Hobson,  Cannan,  Spahr,  Streightoff,  and 
the  other  economists  who  are  interested  in  income  facts. 

The  Answbe  for  Transportation  Agencies. 

Among  all  of  the  highly  organized  businesses,  none  are  more 
highly  organized  than  the  transportation  agencies,  particularly 
the  railroads.  The  pioneer  work  in  railroading  once  com- 
pleted, railroad  mam^ers  were  enabled  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  organization  and  administration.  The 
result  of  their  activities  is  a  marvelously  wrought  business 
system  which  has  been  investigated,  rounded  out,  and  stand- 
ardized by  public  authorities.  For  no  group  of  industries  is  the 
information  regarding  property  and  service  income  so  com- 
plete as  it  is  for  the  railroads. 

The  problem  may  be  stated  in  these  general  terms.  A 
hundred  dollars  of  value  is  created  by  an  industry.  Of  this 
hundred  dollars,  how  many  dollars  go  in  the  form  of  service 

•Thro(«bout  tUi  itndy.  tbe  fifun  uHd  uc  fv  IMS.  ISIO.  lul  1S1I.  jna  whicfa  nn  ubiUvilr 
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income,  and  how  many  dollars  go  in  the  form  of  property 
income?  The  answer  will  obviously  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  industry,  so  that  an  answer  for  railroads  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  answer  for  other  industries.  Neither  will  an  answer 
for  an  entire  industry  hold  good  for  individual  railroads.  The 
amount  of  income  paid,  particularly  in  the  form  of  property 
income,  must  vary  with  the  success  of  each  separate  business, 
and  with  the  local  conditions  surrounding  its  operations. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  railroad  is  a  business 
involving  a  particularly  heavy  original  outlay.  The  roadbed, 
terminals,  rolling  stock,  the  rights  of  way,  and  other  initial 
charges  on  railroad  construction  are  immense.  Once  made, 
these  capital  investments  are  unusually  permanent.  The 
process  of  making,  however,  involves  a  very  heavy  outlay. 
In  1911,  railroad  operations  brought  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  a  revenue  of  $2,789,761,669.  From  other 
sources,  such  as  rent  credits,  income  received  on  the  stocks, 
alid  bonds  of  companies  under  their  control,  and  similar  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  the  income  was  $77,815,345.*  The  total 
income  of  the  railroads  from  all  sources  therefore  was  a  little 
more  than  two  and  three  quarters  billions  of  dollars.  During 
the  same  year,  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  was 
$1, 208,466,470,  t  while  the  entire  amount  paid  in  the  form  of 
interest  was  $406,609,204,  and  the  amount  of  dividends  was 
$291,497,164,  making  the  total  of  $698,106,368  paid  out  in  the 
form  of  income  for  railroad  property  holdings.} 

Thus  of  the  entire  receipts  for  all  of  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  in  1911,  three  sevenths  were  paid  in  wages  and 
salaries,  and  one  fourth  in  interest  and  dividends.  The  approx- 
imate ratio  betwieen  the  amount  of  service  income  and  the 
amount  of  property  income  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  was  therefore  12  to  7. 

There  is,  of  course,  considerable  variation  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  and  from  one  class  of  railroads  to 
another,  in  the  ratio  between  service  income  and  property 
income.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  divided 

*9tatiatia  of  the  RaihrayB  in  tbe  United  Stfttes,  InteratAte  Commeroe  ComnusBioD,  Waahincton, 
Govcnimefit  Printing  Office,  1913,  p.  53. 
tAU.p.». 
t/W.p.53. 
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the  country  into  three  Districts, — the  Eastern  district,  com- 
prising "that  portion  of  the  United  States  bounded  on  the 
west  by  thenorthem  and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
t,o  Chicago,  thence  by  a  line  to  Peoria,  thence  to  East  St. 
Louis,  thence  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  mouth  d 
ihe  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River  from  its 
mouth  to  Parkeraburg,  W.  Va.,  thence  by  a  line  to  the  south- 
western comer  of  Maryland,  thence  by  the  Potomac  River 
1,0  its  mouth.  The  Southern  District  comprises  that  portion 
of  the  United  States  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eastern 
District,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
remainder  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  of 
island  possessions,  is  included  in  the  Western  District."* 

A  similar  division  is  made  of  the  railroads  into  three  classes 
based  upon  their  financial  importance.  Class  I  includes  those 
roads  with  gross  operating  revenues  of  $1,000,000  or  more. 
Class  II  includes  those  roads  which  have  gross  operating 
revenues  of  J100,000,  but  of  less  than  $1,000,000.  Class  III 
includes  those  roads  which  have  revenues  of  under  $100,000. 
An  analysis  of  the  returns  from  the  United  States  by  class  and 
l»y  districts  shows  that  while  the  ratio  between  operating  rail 
revenue  and  total  compensation  is  comparatively  stationary, 
at  about  7  to  3,  the  ratio  between  the  operating  rail  revenues 
and  the  total  amount  paid  in  interest  and  dividends  varies 
considerably.  On  the  lai^er  roads  (Class  I)  one  fifth  of  the 
Dperating  rail  revenues  is  paid  out  in  the  form  of  interest  and 
dividends  in  the  East  and  in  the  South,  while  more  than  a 
i{uarter  is  so  used  in  the  West.  The  total  of  Class  I  roads 
shows  a  ratio  between  operating  rail  revenue  and  total  in- 
terest and  dividends  of  4  to  1.  On  the  Class  II  and  Class  III 
roads  the  ratio  is  slightly  more  than  5  to  1. 

A  brief  summary  of  these  facts  compaled  from  the  reports 
of  the  Commission  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general  ratio 
on  which  the  railroads  disposed  of  $2,750,000,000  of  gross 
''amings  which  they  received  in  1911. 
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TABLE  n. 

oferahko  rail  beventies,  total  cx>mfen8ation.  and  total  interest  and 
dividends,  by  classes  and  districts.  for  the  railroads  of  the  united 

states.    1911* 


ClaaBM  and  DistriotB. 

OperatugRail 
Reivenue. 

Total 
CompeoaatioD. 

Interertand 
DiTidendfl. 

1 

ClMil 

F4irt    , 

11.180.093.370 

406,419.448 

1,107.005.685 

9643.860.234 
166.891.480 
457.104,180 

9233.945.112 

BoMdi 

Soath 

79.562.806 

Wett 

312.426,030 

Total 

92.692.618.403 

91.167.865.894 

9625.928.940 

EmI 

ci^n 

928.219,316 
11.688,011 
40.406.098 

912.358.326 

4.223.821 

16.678.382 

96,056.328 

Rosfdi 

Soath 

2,639.861 

Wert 

9,087.590 

Total 

980.216.425 

933.260.629 

917,783.779 

F4Mft             

ChMBlIl 

94.168.947 
4.296.413 
8.670.481 

91,883.018 
1.741.002 
3.726,027 

9836.461 

Sooth 

967.581 

Wert 

1.983.436 

Total 

917.027.841 

97.350.047 

93,776.478 

F-M*      

All 

91.212.471.633 

431.305.872 

1.156.984.164 

9558,101.577 
172.866.304 
477.608.689 

9240.836.911 

OpentiM 

South 

84.040.350 

KS    

Wert 

160.917.046 

Total 

92.789.761,669 

91,206,466.470 

9648J74JB7 

*  Snrrn,  p.  54. 66. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  table  shows  the  Class  II  and  Class 
III  roads  to  be  negligible  factors.  Together  they  report  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  earnings.  Interest  must 
therefore  center  in  the  Class  I  roads,  which  are  the  important 
roads  of  the  country.  On  these  important  roads,  for  each  $100 
paid  in  compensation,  $54  is  paid  as  interest  and  dividends. 
The  ratio  of  service  to  property  income  is  therefore,  roughly, 
7  to  4. 

These  facts  derived  from  a  general  survey  of  the  aggregate 
figures  for  the  large  roads  of  the  United  States  may  be  checked 
and  supplemented  from  various  other  sources.  In  addition 
to  the  reports  published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, there  are  a  number  of  states  which  publish  reports  on  the 
railroads  operating  within  the  state  boundaries,  and  upon 
certain  railroads  whose  lines  enter  the  state.  An  analysis  of 
these  figures  throws  additional  light  on  the  division  of  railroad 
revenue,  by  giving  returns  for  individual  states  and  individual 
roads. 
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The  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District  of 
New  York*  reports  for  the  steam  railroads  operating  under  its 
jurisdiction  a  total  compensation  of  $550,544,  and  a  total  pay- 
ment in  interest  and  dividends  of  $209,792.  The  ratio  of  serv- 
ice income  to  property  mcome  is  therefore  approximately 
5  to  2.    These  railroads  are  obviously  of  minor  importance. 

Two  of  the  state  railroad  commissions  publish  returns  for 
several  of  the  larger  railroad  systems.  The  foUowii^  table 
contains  figures  for  a  number  of  systems,  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  the  Minnesota  and  Iowa  Commissions:! 


CIiieMD.  BnHiivtiin  ud  Quiner tW.T23,000 

Cbicuo  ud  Northvatern T3.SM.0DCI 

RoeklJiDd 81.871.000 

Ont  KotUHn U.ISI.OOO 

Ngrtbaii  IWfio A3.424.000 

Ion  Cmtnl 3,Kll.U7 


Wa«p«,PP.M.SS. 

A  glance  at  the  last  column  of  the  table  in  which  a  rough 
estimate  is  made  of  the  ratio  of  service  income  to  property 
income  will  show  the  variation  which  always  appears  when 
individual  establishments  are  compared.  The  ratio  for  all 
of  the  roads  between  gross  earnings  and  compensation  is 
fairly  uniform,  ranging  from  3  to  1  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  Iowa  Central,  to  2§  to  1  in  the  case  of  the  other 
roads.  The  ratio  between  revenues  and  the  amounts  paid  in 
interest  and  dividends  shows  no  such  uniformity.  For  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  the  ratio  of  service  income 
to  property  income  is  2  to  1 ;  for  the  Northern  Pacific  it  is  6 
to  7,    Between  these  two  extremes  fall    the  other  roads. 


he  Public  Ssyin  Cumad^oD  o 


York.  Pint  Diitricl.  Ull.  VoboK  11,  pp. 

SIS.  MbimnEa.  1913,  pp.  2aiV^I4.   Urn 
iofIon,l«ll.DnMoiiia,mS.pp.tS>-tll. 
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This  table  shows  this  very  clearly — ^that  while  a  general  state- 
ment may  be  made  regarding  the  relation  between  operating 
revenue  and  compensation  for  the  larger  Western  railroads,  no 
such  statement  will  hold  for  the  ratio  between  compensation 
and  amount  psdd  in  interest  and  dividends.  The  latter  figure 
depends  largely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  road. 
Hence  the  variation  is  considerable. 

This  fact  is  further  emphasized  by  some  additional  figures 
showing  the  ratio  between  operating  income  and  total  interest 
and  dividends.  (In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  figures  for 
total  compensation  available.)  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  reports  an  operating  income  of  S48,452,126;  dividends 
of  $9,999,298;  and  interest  of  $6,379,832.  This  would  make 
the  ratio  between  operating  income  and  property  income  3  to 
1.*  The  New  York  Central,  with  operating  revenue  of  $100,- 
741,601,  reports  the  payment  of  $18,868,966  in  property 
income,  a  ratio  of  5  to  l;t  the  Pennsylvania,  with  operating 
revenue  of  $157,234,107,  reports  the  payment  of  $26,096,471 
in  property  income,  a  ratio  of  6  to  l;t  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western,  with  an  operating  revenue  of 
$35,947,066,  reports  the  payment  of  $6,028,800  in  dividends 
(6  to  1).§ 

The  railroad  facts  are  well  authenticated  and  fairly  complete. 
For  all  of  the  leading  roads,  44  per  cent,  of  the  operating  rail 
revenues  is  paid  for  compensation,  and  23  per  cent,  is  paid 
for  interest  and  dividends.  The  railroads  of  the  United 
States  in  1911  had  completed  the  lines  of  a  well  defined  picture 
of  income  values.  Under  the  then  existing  arrangements,  the 
owners  of  railroad  property  were  receiving  more  than  half  as 
much  as  the  people  who  do  the  work  of  the  railroads. 

The  information  regarding  the  other  transportation  indus- 
tries is  less  satisfactory.  There  were  in  the  United  States  in 
1912,  30,317  telephone  systems  reporting  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  $5,000,  with  1,228,935  miles  of  wire  and  1,402,844 
telephones.il     The  total  income  of  these  systems  was  $255,- 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  Michigan  Raiboad  CommiaBion.  1911,  Lansing,  1912,  pp.  199-208. 
t  Animal  Rqiort  of  the  Public  Service  CommiiBion  of  New  York,  Second  District,  191 1,  Volume  III. 
X  Idtwu  §  Idem. 

II  Bureao  off  the  Cenmu,  Bulldm  No.  123.  Telephones  and  Telegraphs,  1912,  Washington  Government 
Printing  Office,  1914.  p.  18. 
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081,234.  Of  this  total,  $96,040,541  was  paid  out  in  the  form 
of  salaries  and  wages,  (20,163,960  in  the  form  of  interest,  and 
$34,120,809  in  the  form  of  divideade.  The  surplus  tu 
$17,205,516.*  In  the  telephone  business  the  service  income 
is  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  property  income. 

The  land  telegraph  systems  of  the  United  States  report  for 
19121  gross  receipts  of  $52,337,211.  Salaries  and  wages  an 
reported  as  $23,797,980,  interest  as  $1,608,593,  and  dividends 
as  $3,139,861.  The  ratio  of  service  to  property  income  is 
here  about  5  to  1. 

The  data  for  express  companies  collected  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  sbow:t 

Operating  revenue $76,198,754 

Other  income 5,633,792 

Total  Income $81,832,546 


The  total  payments  for  interest  were  $950,407;  for  dividends 
out  of  current  income,  $5,928,104;  out  of  surplus,  $26,775,727, 
making  a  total  payment  in  property  income  of  one  third  of  the 
total  income.  The  dividend  payments  out  of  surplus  were 
swelled  by  a  $24,000,000  dividend  paid  by  the  Wells-Fargo 
Company.  The  credit  balance  carried  from  income  to  balance 
sheet  was  $59,215,601. 

The  Iowa  Railroad  Commission  furnishes  two  other  classes 
of  instances  in  which  both  service  and  property  incomes  are 
available.  There  are  terminal  r«lway  companies  in  Iowa 
which  report  the  payment  of  $329,049  in  wages  and  salaries, 
and  $37,553  in  interest  and  dividends.!  The  total  operating 
receipts  are  comparatively  small — slightly  more  than  $200,000 
from  rail  operations  with  additions  from  rents  of  various  kinds. 
The  ratio  between  service  and  property  income  here  is  very 
much  higher  than  that  in  the  case  of  railroad  companies. 
The  Iowa  report  also  contains  an  analysis  of  accounts  of  five 

1.  I2S.  Tdephonei  ud  Telcgrmphi.  Iftll,  Viitiiiiftaii  Gsrss- 
). 

X  Stetirtia  of  Eiprca  Ccopuin  f«  1910.  Inttntite  Cdinma«  CDmiaiMaa.  Wa^ngMi  Qc 
PriBli>i(Offi«i,lSlJ,  p,  16. 
}  Annuft]  Rsport  of  tbo  HulrcAd  ComminUAcn  of  !<,«*,  pp.  cd.,pp.  45S-408- 
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bridge  companies  with  a  total  capital  of  112,625,800.*  The 
iBcome  is  derived  from  rail  operations,  joint  facilities  interest, 
And  miscellaneous  sources.  During  1911 ,  the  total  com- 
pensation paid  was  $41,443,  the  total  amount  of  dividends 
S331,464,  and  the  total  amoimt  of  interest  187,500.  There- 
fore the  ratio  of  service  to  property  income  is  1  to  10.  No 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  instances.  They  are 
inserted  here  merely  because  they  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
variation  which  may  occur  between  service  and  property 
income. 

The  transportation  business  differs  from  many  other  busi- 
nesses. The  gross  receipts  cover  the  return  for  service  in  its 
various  forms,  and  there  is  no  deduction  from  them  as  there  is 
in  manufacturing  for  raw  materials.  At  the  same  time,  the 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  per  employee  is  comparatively 
high,  because  of  the  great  initial  charge  involved  in  railroad 
construction.  Approximately  half  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
transportation  agencies  are  paid  out  in  the  form  of  service 
income  (wages  and  salaries).  An  amount  is  paid  in  the  form 
of  interest  and  dividends  var3ring  with  the  industry  and  the 
individual  establishment. 

The  Answer  fob  Municipal  Utilities. 

Another  five  years  of  investigation  and  of  compilation  by 
public  utilities  commissions  will  bring  together  data  regarding 
the  income  from  municipal  utilities  (street  car  service,  gas, 
electric  light,  and  water)  as  complete  as  that  which  now  exists 
for  the  railroads.  At  the  present  time,  the  data  are  frag- 
mentary in  character.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  com- 
piled, once  in  five  years,  a  complete  series  of  reports  for  the 
electric  railways  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  operating 
earnings,  and  dividends  and  interest  paid,  as  well  as  wages 
and  salaries.  For  1907,  the  last  of  available  data,  the  total 
operating  earnings  of  the  street  and  electric  railways  of  the 
United  States  were  $418,887,858.t    The  amount  paid  for 

•  ABimal  Rflport  of  th«  BaUrotd  Oomnuanonen  of  Iowa,  op.  cU.,  pp.  504-516. 
t  Stnct  and  Eleetrio  Raihraya,  1907.  Special  Report  of  the  Cenaua,  Washington  Government  Printing 
.  1910.  p.  26. 
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wages  &nd  salaries  was  S150,991,099,  while  the  total  amount 
of  dividends  was  {54,485,274,  and  the  total  amount  of  interest 
wa^  S71,468,788.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  three 
eighths  of  the  operating  earnings  on  street  and  electric  rail- 
ways goes  to  the  payment  of  service  income,  and  five  sixteenths 
to  the  payment  of  property  income.  The  ratio  between  service 
income  and  property  income  is  therefore  6  to  5. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  street  railway  lines 
the  interest  charges  exceed  the  dividends — the  ratio  between 
the  two  is  4  to  3.  The  ratio  for  all  of  the  railroads  of  tbe 
United  States  is  very  similar  ($406,000,000  and  $291,000,000). 
In  both  cases  the  primary  capital  outlay  is  heavy. 

A  few  state  reports  cover  the  same  ground  as  that  included 
in  the  Federal  report.  Tbe  Maine  Railroad  Commission* 
reports  on  the  operations  of  15  street  rwlways  in  the  state  as 
follows:  Total  wages  and  salaries,  $1,116,106;  total  dividends, 
$228,477;  interest,  taxes,  and  other  charges,  $784,029.  Appar- 
ently the  ratio  of  service  and  property  income  is  approximately 
the  same  in  Maine  as  for  the  country  at  large. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  in  New 
Yorkf  shows  a  total  compensation  of  $28,632,580,  and  a  total 
payment  of  interest  and  dividends  of  $12,204,640.  Here  the 
ratio  of  service  to  property  income  is  7  to  3.  This  ratio  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  for  the  country  at  large. 

One  Minnesota  street  railway  (the  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  Company)  with  operating  revenues  of  $444,504,  reports 
the  payment  of  $170,733  in  total  yearly  compensation,  and  of 
$58,445  in  interest  and  dividends.  The  proportion  of  service 
to  property  income  is  in  this  instance  almost  exactly  3  to  I.!t 

The  Census  Bulletin  for  1912  dealing  with  street  and  electric 
railways  shows  a  gross  income  from  all  sources  of  $585,930,517. 
Pajonents  for  w^es  and  salaries  equal  $200,890,939;  the  total 
interest  charges  were  $98,025,338,  and  the  total  dividend 
charges  were  $51,650,117.  The  ratio  of  service  to  property 
income  was  therefore  10  to  7.§ 

-  Auuml  Repon  (or  1912.  ef.  cK.,  pp.  10-32. 

t  Amuil  Report  for  191 1,  gp.  ell..  VoJume  tl,  pp.  lS3-32e. 

I  Anniiil  Rfport  al  the  MinnaoU  Riilmd  Comminion.  1911,  op.  til. 

i  SMit  mi  Electric  Raihnji.  1912.  Biireu  of  tbe  Coiu.  BulMin  Ho.  IM.  Wuhington  Govmuml 
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A  ratio  apparently  exists  between  operating  revenues,  and 
service  and  property  income  on  street  railways  approximately 
similar  to  that  for  steam  railroads.  As  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
there  are  variations  in  the  ratio  between  service  and  property 
income  from  one  establishment  to  another.  The  property 
income  is  relatively  higher  here,  however,  and  the  railroad 
ratio  (12  to  7)  is  exceeded. 

The  data  for  other  public  utilities  are  far  less  satisfactory 
than  those  available  for  street  and  electric  railways.  For  the 
first  District  in  New  York,  the  total  compensation  paid  by 
gas  companies  was  $8,894,766,  while  the  total  payments  of 
interest  and  dividends  was  110,548,564.*  In  the  same  district 
the  electric  companies  paid  $6,663,600  in  compensation,  and 
$5,395,654  in  interest  and  dividends.  The  companies  operat- 
ing both  gas  and  electric  franchises  in  the  First  District  of  New 
York  paid  a  total  compensation  amounting  to  $16,850,676, 
and  a  total  of  interest  and  dividends  of  $19,443,164.  These 
figures  obviously  do  not  juistify  any  general  conclusion.  The 
situation  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  may  differ  considerably. 
In  New  York,  however,  it  appears  that  the  payments  of  prop- 
erty income  equal,  or  even  exceed,  the  payments  for  service 
income. 

Partial  reports  from  a  number  of  individual  gas  companies 
show  the  ratio  between  gross  earnings,  and  interest  and  divi- 
dends. These  gas  companies  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  small 
towns.    The  ratio  runs  at  3  to  1,  4  to  1,  and  5  to  1. 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  reports  on  the  operat- 
mg  revenues  and  the  payments  for  interest  and  dividends  of 
certain  public  utilities  in  191  l.f  For  gas  utilities  the  ratio 
is  4  to  1 ;  for  electric  utilities  it  is  4  to  1. 

The  relation  between  service  income  and  property  income 
differs  little  from  that  in  the  railroad  industry.  There  are  a 
few  instances  in  which  the  payments  of  property  income  exceed 
the  payments  of  service  income.  In  general,  however,  the 
conclusions  which  apply  to  the  railroads  are  equally  effective 
in  the  case  of  public  utilities. 

*  Anoial  Report  of  the  PubGe  Senrioe  Commiaion,  1911,  op.  eit.,  Volume  III. 
t  Aainal  Report  of  the  Raifawd  Cominianon  of  Wisconsin.  lQlO-11.  Madison.  1912.  Vohune  II,  Put 
IV. 
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The  Answeh  for  Mandfactoeing  Industries. 

The  manner  in  which  the  values  created  in  manufacturing 
induBtiies  are  disposed  of  is  far  less  clear  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  transportation  and  of  public  utilities.  The  books  are 
similarly  kept;  the  facta  could  be  made  as  readily  accessible, 
yet  to  date,  there  has  been  little  effort  to  collect  and  analyte 
them. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  bear  in  mind  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  values  derived  from  transportation 
and  from  manufacturing.  The  railroads  in  the  United  StaUs 
show  for  1911  gross  earnings  of  $2,750,000,000.  During  1909 
the  "value  added  by  manufacture"  to  the  raw  materials  which 
entered  into  the  manufacturing  processes  is  reported  by  the 
census  as  $8,500,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount 
of  values  created  in  manufacture  is  approximately  three  times 
as  great  as  the  total  created  in  the  railroad  industry,  the  figures 
for  railroading  being  for  1911,  and  the  figures  for  manufactui^ 
ing  for  1909. 

The  study  of  manufacture  which  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900)  contained  the  most  complete 
statement  available  of  the  relation  between  service  and  prop- 
erty income  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  There  were  185 
industrial  combinations  covered  in  the  census  investigations. 
The  capital  invested  in  these  combinations  was  $3,093,095,- 
868,  the  item  for  wages  and  salaries  was  $227,861,188,  and  the 
item  for  interest  and  dividends  was  $135,126,612.  The  ratio 
of  service  to  property  income  is  in  this  case  5  to  3.* 

The  only  accurate  up-to-date  information  on  the  relation 
between  service  and  property  income  is  that  contained  in  a 
few  scattered  reports  on  individual  industries.  These  figures 
are  necessarily  indicative  rather  than  conclusive. 

Three  important  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  make  reports  which  permit  of  analysis  into  serv- 
ice and  property  income.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
in  its  report  for  1913  f  shows  the  payment  of  $4,374,653  in 
interest  and  dividends,  and  $13,  993,417  in  wages  and  salaries. 
At  the  same  time,  $7,500,000  was  set  aside  for  additions  to 
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Dd  working  capital,  and  the  net  earnings  were 
of  which  $1,528,785  was  applied  for  depreciation, 
,517  appeared  as  surplus.  The  amount  paid  in 
ime  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  amount  paid  in 
come,  but  the  amount  of  interest  and  dividends, 
aount  set  aside  for  additions  to  capital,  plus  the 
Jmost  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  paid  for  services, 
inga  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of 
ic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  were  analyzed  in  great 
le  recent  Federal  Report  on  the  Steel  Industry.* 
le  total  receipts  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
11  sources  were  $618,911,430.  Of  this  amount,  23 
18  paid  out  for  wages  and  salaries,  16  per  cent,  was 
interest  and  dividends,  and  5  per  cent,  was  set 
plus.  The  ratio  of  service  to  property  income  is 
to  2.  Unfortunately  the  interest  charge  includes 
L,  replacement,  and  sinking  funds.  In  this  conneo 
teresting  to  note  that  in  1911,  while  $161,419,000 
wages  and  salaries,  the  undivided  surplus  of  the 
ation  was  $156,275,000,  an  amount  almost  equal 
paid  in  wages  and  salaries  during  that  year.f 
ibiic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  for  1911,  with  total 
(24,680,288,  charged  30  per  cent,  to  wages  and  sal- 
cent,  to  dividends  and  interest  (including  deprecia- 
£rest  charges),  and  had  a  surplus  of  5  per  cent,  of 
«ipts.t     The  ratio  of  service  to  property  income  is 

:riaJ  giving  directly  the  amount  pud  by  manufac- 
itries  in  service  and  in  property  income  is  meager  in 
J.  There  are,  however,  two  sources  from  which 
uation  on  the  subject  may  be  gleaned.     On  the 

the  census  data  on  manufacture  give  for  all  indus- 
r  specific  industries  the  total  value  of  products  and 
yments  for  wages  and  salaries.     These  figures  show 

between  gross  value,  or  value  added  by  manufac- 
lervice  income.     Several  states  publish  like  data. 

iliaet  ot  EmplofHiil  in  (lie  Iron  ud  Htal  Induitry,  United  Slitn  Bnnw  of  Ikbur. 
Printing  OSn,  1S13. 

.  in  tb«  Inn  ud  9tKl  Induitc;.  sp.  til.,  p.  277. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  tnformatioD  exists  in  those  cor- 
poration reports  which  gives  gross  income  and  total  payments 
for  interest  and  dividends.  From  these  figures  total  property 
income  may  be  ascertained.  The  two  sets  of  figures  certainly 
cannot  be  compared.    Both,  however,  are  suggestive. 

The  general  census  tables  contain  but  a  partial  analysis  of 
the  disposition  of  the  values  derived  from  manufacturing. 
They  report  the  values  added  by  manufacture  (the  gross  value 
or  selling  value  of  the  materials  minus  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material),  and  the  wages  and  the  salaries.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  show  what  part  of  the  values  derived  from  manufacturing 
was  paid  out  in  the  form  of  service  income.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  census  figures  for  1910  that  gives  any  clue  to  property 
income. 

The  value  of  all  products  produced  by  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  1909  was  120,750,000,000.*  The  value  added  by  man- 
ufactiue  was  $8,572,527,000.  The  total  amount  charged 
against  "services"  (a  term  under  which  the  census  includes  all 
salaries  and  wages)  was  $4,375,000.  Thus  almost  exactly 
half  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture  was  paid  out  in  the 
form  of  salaries  and  wages.  The  reader  will  remember,  by 
way  of  comparison,  that  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  operating 
rail  revenues  of  railroads  was  paid  out  as  service  income. 

The  ratio  between  value  added  by  manufacture  and  total 
payment  for  services  is  not  at  all  uniform  in  the  different  manu- 
facturing industries.  Indeed,  the  variation  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  shown  by  the  statistics  of  railroads.  While 
the  ratio  is  2  to  1,  in  the  manufacturing  industries  at  large, 
it  stands  33  to  1  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors,  and 
20  to  19  in  the  case  of  general  shop  construction  by  raih-osd 
companies.  A  table  of  the  35  industries  in  which  the  value  of 
the  products  for  1909  is  reported  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  shows 
tiiat  for  the  most  part  the  relation  between  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  and  the  total  amount  paid  for  services  remains 
fairly  constant,  varying  between  5  to  2  and  5  to  3.  In  this 
entire  group  of  industries  there  are  six  instances  in  which  less 
than  two  fifths  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture  is  paid  out 
in  the  form  of  service  income,  and  five  instances  in  which  more 

•  Alatnet  of  tbe  lIuTttniUi  Cmn  of  tba  UniUd  BUto,  p.  436. 
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than  three  fifths  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture  is  paid 
out  in  the  form  of  service  income. 

There  are  a  number  of  state  bureaus  of  labor  which  publish 
information  regarding  the  total  receipts  from  manufacturing, 
the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  and  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  instances  in  which 
the  states  report  the  amount  of  salaries  as  well  as  the  amoimt 
of  wages.  The  information  available  in  the  state  sources 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  of  distinctly  inferior  value  to 
that  in  the  Federal  Census. 

The  state  of  Oklahoma  furnishes  information  regarding  its 
manufacturing  industries  for  1911.*  During  that  year,  the 
total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  manufactured  products  were 
$81,857,148.  The  figures  in  this  report  show  that  the  cost  of 
materials  used  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Oklahoma  is 
five  eighths  of  the  total  value  of  the  products.  This  propor- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  United  States  Census 
figures.  Of  the  value  added  by  mantifactiu*e,  45  per  cent,  was 
paid  in  wages.  If  salaries  had  been  included  in  this  statement 
(they  usually  amount  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  added 
by  mantifacture),  the  ratio  of  value  added  by  manufacture 
to  service  income  would  be  virtually  the  same  as  that  reported 
by  the  United  States  Census. 

New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  publish  statistics  showing 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  and  payments  in  the  form  of 
wages.  The  figures  for  Massachusetts  vary  somewhat  from 
those  of  Oklahoma.f  The  Massachusetts  industries  are  pri- 
marily textile.  The  wages  paid  in  these  textile  industries 
are  lower,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  is  paid  to  the  wage-earners.  An  analysis  of  the 
figures  pubUshed  by  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics! 
shows  a  situation  which  differs  very  little  from  that  recorded 
in  the  United  States  Census  and  in  the  Oklahoma  report.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  state  reports  do  not 
differ  in  any  material  way  from  the  figures  published  by  the 
latest  Federal  Census. 

*  Animal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Oklahama.  1911-12.  Oklahoma  City,  pp.  150-158. 
tTuvttty-fifth  Ammal  Report  of  the  Statiatiee  of  ManuCMtuzm.  1910.  Bnraaa  of  SUtisUoB,  Boston. 
1912,  pp.  ^12. 
t  Bnreaa  of  Statiatifli  of  New  Jeraejr,  1911.  Camden.  1912.  pp.  10-26. 
6 
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A  generalization  is  permissible  at  this  point.  It  seems  to 
be  true  that  about  one  half  of  the  value  added  to  the  raw 
materials  by  the  American  manufacturing  industries  is  paid 
out  as  wages  and  salaries,  while  those  with  a  com[>aratively 
small  capital  investment  report  a  far  larger  proportion.  Al- 
though the  generalization  does  not  bold  true  for  specific  in- 
dustries, it  does  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  results  obtained 
by  state  as  well  as  Federal  studies. 

The  figures  showing  the  relation  between  gross  values  or 
total  values  created  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  the 
payments  for  service  income,  are  far  less  usable  from  a  sta- 
tistical standpoint  than  the  figures  showing  value  added  by 
manufacture.  The  immense  difference  in  the  net  value  of 
raw  materials  leads  to  wide  differences  in  the  ratio  of  gross 
values  to  service  income.  The  total  figures  from  the  census 
shows  that  of  the  gross  value  created  in  manufacture,  the 
amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  constitutes  about  one  fifth 
for  all  industries.  This  proportion  seems  to  be  a  representa- 
tive one. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  to  reject  these  figures  for 
gross  values  and  adhere  to  the  values  added  by  manufacture, 
the  manner  in  which  most  industrial  accounts  are  kept  do 
not  permit  of  any  such  procedure.  If  service  and  property 
incomes  in  the  manufacturing  industries  are  to  be  compared, 
attention  must  center  on  gross  returns,  because  that  b  the 
only  figure  which  appears  in  corporation  accounts.  Even 
that  is  absent  from  moat  accounts,  or  else  a  complication  of 
accounting  prevents  the  student  from  determining  the  amount 
of  interest  or  of  dividends.  There  are  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing industries,  however,  for  which  the  manuals  publish 
fairly  satisfactory  data. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  companies  is  the  Pull- 
man Company.  This  company,  with  a  capital  of  $120,000,000 
(no  funded  debt)  reports  for  1912-13  total  revenues  from  all 
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car  operations J40,103,216 

r  operations 1,091,875 

turing  plant 31,320,181 

$72,415,272 

orate  income 14,714,704 

3,1912-13 9,439,769 

(for  the  accounts  are  not  entirely  clear)  the 
1  total  revenues  and  the  amount  paid  in  divi- 
1,  while  the  ratio  between  total  revenue  and  the 
t  corporate  income  is  5  to  1.  In  this  connection, 
;membering  that  although  the  amount  paid  in 
the  Pullman  Company  is  only  one  eighth  of  the 
s,  the  Pullman  Company  has  increased  its  capi- 
)00,000  to  1120,000,000  by  declaring  stock  divi- 
'here  is  there  adequate  statement  to  show  the 

gross  earnings  which  the  Pullman  Company 
e  income. 

>etween  gross  earnings,  the  amount  paid  in  in- 
ridend,  and  the  amount  set  aside  as  surplus  by 
nies  which  make  fairly  complete  reports,  appears 
ig  table: 

TABLE  IT. 
COUE  TO  PKOPERTT  INCOME  AND  TO  SUBFLUE  IN  CERTAIN  REP- 
RESENTATIVS  INDUffTBIES. 


"  " 

Y-. 

Ratio  otGra 

■  Insonwlo 

im. 

IStol 

IIWI 

AmoUQiHt 
AndeuSuTpliu. 

^...^ 

'ill' 

2abil 

I  few  smaller  companies  for  which  the  figures 

These  cases,  most  of  them  among  the  success- 

ifacturing  concerns,  illustrate  the  extent  of  the 

itio,  New  York  Mumi  of  Stiitirtin  ConiinD)',  1S13.  p.  730. 
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variation  and  the  general  ratio  existii^  between  gross  income 
and  property  income.  Apparently  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  income  of  such  companies  goes  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  dividends.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  the  percentages  paid  in  service  m- 
come  was  about  20  per  cent. 

The  student  will  note  with  keen  disappointment  the  lack 
of  adequate  data  on  which  to  base  any  general  statement  of 
the  ratio  between  service  and  property  incomes  in  the  manu- 
facturing Industries.  That  the  figures  are  as  readily  obttun- 
able  for  the  larger  manufacturing  industries  as  they  are  for 
the  railroads  and  other  public  utilities  goes  without  saying. 
They  cannot  be  worked  out  and  satisfactorily  presented  until 
a  thorough  expert  study  is  undertaken  by  some  official  body. 
Probablyreal  enlightenment  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  creation 
of  a  commission  with  powers  like  those  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  compel  the  keeping  of  uniform  accounts. 

For  the  time  being  this  much  may  be  said.  Half  of  the 
total  value  added  to  the  raw  material  by  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture is  paid  out  in  the  form  of  service  income.  The  pro- 
portion paid  in  property  income  is  less,  very  much  less,  in 
fact,  although  no  defensible  statement  may  be  made  in  tennfl 
of  figures.  Of  the  gross  income  from  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, a  fifth  is  paid  out  in  the  form  of  service  income,  and  a 
considerably  less  proportion  takes  the  form  of  property 
income. 

Mining,  Smelting,  and  RBFrarao. 

Perhaps  the  Michigan  Copper  strike  revealed  a  unique 
example  of  the  relation  between  service  and  property  income. 
At  the  same  time,  the  strike  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
some  significant  facts  regarding  the  income  situation  in  the 
copper  mining  industry,  and  showed  that  certain  of  the  prop- 
erties were  yielding  immense  returns  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  full  text  of  an  illuminating  report*  throws  into  the 
foreground  the  operations  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Com- 
pany, and  the  companies  which  it  controls.    The  actual  cash 

*  MicU^a  Cop««  DutrJBt  Btrik*.  Didtcd  StUs  Bumn  of  Ubot,  BuBttin  lU, 
BUBt  Piinliit  OffiK.  U14. 
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paid  into  this  compaiiy  seems  to  have  been  $12  per  share  on 
100,000  shares,  the  par  value  of  which  is  $25.  The  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Company  reports  for  1912  $4,364,360  paid  in  the 
form  of  interest  and  dividends,  and  $3,193,073  paid  in  wages. 
Exactly  what  percentage  of  the  total  compensation  this  term 
"wages'*  includes,  the  report  does  not  make  clear.  If  the 
ordinary  relation  between  wages  and  salaries  exists,  about 
5  per  cent.*  should  be  added  to  this  amount  in  order  that  the 
total  amoimt  paid  in  the  form  of  service  income  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  amount  of  interest  and  dividends  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries. 

An  examination  of  appendices  2  and  3  in  the  same  report 
shows  that  whUe  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company  is  the 
lai^est  and  apparently  by  far  the  most  successful  of  the  com- 
panies reporting,  there  are  other  ventures  almost  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  ratio  of  service  to  property  income  in  the  case 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company  is  probably  unique.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  one  instance,  on  a  huge  scale,  of  an  industry 
-which  pays  more  dollars  per  year,  to  the  holders  of  the  property 
than  to  the  people  who  carry  on  the  work. 

The  figures  showing  the  relation  between  service  and  prop- 
erty incomes  in  the  mining  industry  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  figures  published  in  the  Thirteenth  Censusf  show  a  total 
value  of  the  production  of  mines  and  quarries  of  $1,238,410,000. 
The  expenses  of  operation  and  development  were  $1 ,042,634,000. 
This  total  includes  the  expenditures  for  services,  supplies, 
royalites,  taxes,  contract  work,  rents  of  offices,  and  the 
like.  Apparently  all  of  the  costs  of  the  business  are 
included  except  the  payment  for  interest  and  the  fimd  for 
dividends  and  surplus.  Although  it  would  seem  that  the 
$200,000,000  of  difference  between  value  of  products  and 
expenses  of  operation  represents  property  income,  surplus, 
depreciation  and  insurance,  such  an  inference  is  wholly  unsup- 
ported, and  may  be  unjustified. 

The  census  does  make  clear  the  relation  between  the  value 
of  products  and  the  costs  of  operation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

*  Abetnet  of  the  Thbteenth  Censw.  Tabk  110,  pp.  514  ff. 

t  Mioet  and  Qnania,  1909,  Botmu  of  the  Comdb,  Wiahington  G<n-enuneDt  Printing  Office,  1913, 
pp.  SM-SS5. 
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tir  ~arr^^f:z  :cr  sa-rices  aa  the  otber.  The  total  expenBe  f( 
^m'«*  -vie  >&^ 422,000.  <r  about  one  half  of  the  value  add* 
«•  ^'farii  iiri  ibjfx  fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  operatioi 
:  ibt  jcii^^i-J  rJnhig  indostiies  the  proportion  of  tot 
r>i;i;-j  TO  service  mcome  is  about  2  to  1.  It 
i  ii  ;(iT=LiiK>as  foai  mining  (4  to  3),  and  lowest  in  tl 
pwriirTiivC  <c  v-mroKfroi.  and  natural  gas  (5  to  1).  For  tl 
mtKi  znn-  liir  n:io  bolds  faiily  ccHistant. 

Tilt  tas^  re?>m  on  Mines  and  Qa&rries  for  1902*  coi 
UKted  as  aiujT^  for  uj  inc<»ponted  companies  showing  tl 
local  k^nzfzzA  p&id  in  waecs  and  salaries,  and  the  total  amoui 
pBi  ia  irT^rea  aid  dividends.  The  value  of  products  i 
19K  »"»s  f7i^->i>5.417:  the  total  erf  wages  and  salaries  w; 
S^i-vTS-.X^i  and  ine  i-Mal  of  interest  and  dividends  wi 
$B^'.'2'.--.*\-^  T^  raiio  berween  total  value  produced  ai 
jBTCT  in'.'-io*  ""is  ibem<«e  about  2  to  1,  and  between  tot 
Tsiae  »:ic  rer:oerrT  inoMae,  9  to  1. 

?a:i  fr'-r-r-'^.T  <.ry  lEjormation  in  the  mining  industry  . 
KtaT  be  csTi'TTfj  fn:.:^  the  manual  oi  industrial  statistics  sboi 
tLii  ;be  tstIst:;^  i>rtwT«i  total  earnings  and  property  incon 
-  fsirenw-  Few  d  tbe  mining  companies  making  repor 
-f  fcadw:  de::;.  Tbev  are.  for  the  most  part,  capitalia 
.  \  :Jie  ijSTije  vV  a<.,'i,  on  which  the  dtvidends  vary  widely, 

SEfiviiE  AST*  Peopkbtt  Incoues. 

Vny  oce  who  i«s  out  to  find  t<x  swvice  mid  property  incon 

~\etl  rat^  wLiv-h  will  bold  true  among  all  industries,  or  th 

;  brvJd  true  thrv>uebout  any  oae  industry,  is  doomed  to  bitt 

-  ■•'Piurnnietit.     Xo  stich  ratio  exists,  and  in  the  very  natu 

iiu:s.  ii  raQn<>t  exift.     Yariatioos  in  the  conduct  <^  inc 

...il  businesses,  and  in  tbe  character  <J  various  classes 

:  .wness«^  nev-esstsrily  lesd  to  variations  in  the  service — pro 

try  iiu'<»me  rstic. 

\  fixevl  formula  between  service  and  property  income  ia  n 
:;     juy>-  S!»'iv»  indispensable,  however  convenient  it  may  b 
.    i'  impv»rt,-»nt  l-ti't  lies  in  the  existence  of  a  demonstrab 
tion  bi'iw»V',i  service  and  property  incomes. 
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The  business  accounts  of  today  give  no  clue  to  "rent,  in- 
terest, wsiges,  and  profits.*'  In  so  far  as  modem  accounting 
is  concerned,  the  terms  as  they  were  used  by  nineteenth  cen- 
tury economists  are  obsolete.  In  their  place  appears  a  new 
terminology  including  such  words  as  "compensation,"  "divi- 
dends," "interest,"  and  "surplus."  Compensation  is  service 
income;  dividends  and  interest  are  property  income;  surplus 
is  undistributed  income,  or  income  the  distribution  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  If  the  economists  is  to  talk 
in  t^mas  that  the  man  on  the  street  can  understand,  he  will 
have  a  distinction  between  service  and  property  income  that 
is  clear-cut  and  logical,  on  the  one  hand,  and  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  being  constantly  more  definitely  formulated 
and  lived  up  to  by  the  world  of  affairs. 

The  data  for  distinguishing  service  from  property  income 
are  as  yet  incomplete.  Yet  the  logic  of  the  distinction  seems 
no  less  inevitable  than  the  trend  of  fact  in  that  direction.  As 
the  material  aggregates  it  will  become  more  and  more  clear 
that  the  income  issues  of  the  next  generation  must  concern 
themselves  with  incomes  from  services,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
incomes  from  property  on  the  other.  The  distinction  is  vital, 
and  it  takes  added  significance  with  each  passing  year. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE— 1813. 

Commercial  otgaiuEations  m  the  l&rger  citiea  are  mare  and  more  seeking 
out  and  advertising  ever;  commercial  and  induatrial  advantage  which 
their  city  affords.  To  do  thia  intelligently  and  comprehenaively  statiBtics 
showing  the  city's  activities  are  necessary,  and  trade  bodies  are  making 
it  a.  practice  to  publish  such  figures.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  complete 
publications  af  this  nature  ie  Ibe  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the  Bostoo 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1913. 

This  report  is  a  neatly  bound  volume  of  about  100  pages  and  althougb 
the  tables  are  not  numbered,  mulfing  reference  to  them  difficult,  their 
well-arranged  headings  and  rulings  odd  to  the  clearness  of  the  book. 

Statistical  exhibits  of  three  general  classes  appear  in  this  report  Ap- 
proximately one  third  of  the  mat«rial  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the 
facilities  for,  and  the  extent  of  sea-going  trade  through  the  Port  of  BoeMn, 
or  the  District  of  Massachusetts  as  it  is  henceforth  to  be  called.  A  secood 
short  section  contains  tables  showing  bank  clearings,  property  valuationg, 
railroad  operations,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
tabular  material  preaentii^  the  volume,  price,  and  movement  of  produce, 
meats,  and  similar  commodities  in  the  Boston  market. 

The  material  is  largely  assembled  from  other  reports  rather  than  being 
an  original  compilation  and  is  of  the  character  commonly  presented  in  the 
statistical  reports  of  such  bodies.  As  far  as  the  inclusion  of  mat«ml 
is  concerned,  the  report  covers  the  field  in  a  fairly  thorough  manner. 
Nevertheless,  like  so  many  similar  publications,  the  book  seems  to  have 
suffered  somewhat  from  lack  of  organization  and  point. 

The  data  deecrtbiog  the  activities  of  Boston  as  a  shipping  centre  are 
of  especial  interest  at  present  since  Boston  is  fully  awake  to  her  port 
development  and  the  growth  of  foreign  trade  through  that  district.  This 
material,  however,  would  be  of  greater  value  if  it  included  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  other  leading  ports,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States  sa  i. 
whole.  Only  by  the  inclusion  of  such  a  background,  against  which  to 
measure  tiie  present  status  of  the  port,  can  the  trend  and  the  comparative 
volume  of  it«  trade  be  shown.  As  a  single  illustration,  importations  of 
mahogany  have  fallen  off  enormously  in  that  district  in  recent  years  and 
yet  the  report  docs  not  show  whether  there  has  been  a  similiar  dectioe  in 
importations  of  this  commodity  at  other  Atlantic  ports. 

Again,  Boston's  position  as  a  world  port  would  be  more  clearly  shown 
if  the  foreign  countries  with  which  she  exchangee  commodities  were  given 
in  the  list  of  "Imports  and  Exports  from  Boston  in  Detail."  This  would 
also  add  value  to  the  list  for  persons  interested  in  specific  commodities. 
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In  connection  with  such  a  rapidly-growing  port,  information  in  regard 
to  its  physical  equipment  might  well  be  added.  In  this  connection  the 
length  of  the  waterfront,  increasing  wharfage,  etc.,  would  be  of  interest. 

The  three  or  four  pages  showing  financial  and  similar  data  would  seem 
to  be  capable  of  enlargement.  For  example,  assessed  property  valuations 
are  shown  over  a  series  of  years.  The  value  of  this  material  would  be 
increaaed  if  this  table  were  modified  so  as  to  show  Boston's  total  assessed 
vahiation,  together  with  corresponding  figures  for  other  cities  of  the  first- 
elass,  and  all  valuations  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  by  applying  to  each 
total  the  percentage  of  assessed  to  actual  value.  Such  a  table  would  be 
indicative  of  the  city's  comparative  growth  in  wealth,  and  would  be  espe- 
cially interesting  since  the  report  omits  a  statement  of  the  volume  of  the 
building  permits  issued  by  the  city. 

A  far  more  serious  lack  is  the  entire  omission  of  industrial  data,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Boston  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  centres 
in  the  country. 

Finally,  textual  analysis  is  nowhere  attempted.  General  summary 
statements,  calling  attention  to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  city, 
as  brought  out  in  the  tables,  would  add  to  the  value  of  this  report  and  of 
all  reports  of  this  nature. 

William  H.  Mahoney. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


We  regretfully  record  the  death  of  two  honorary  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Robert  Meyer,  of  Austria,  died  on  the  10th  of  June  of  this 
year,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Blue,  of  Canada,  on  July  27. 

Dr.  Meyer  was  a  Privy  Ck)uncillor  and  at  one  time  Minister  of  Finance 
for  Austria;  president  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission;  honorary 
professor  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Vienna;  vice-president  of  the  staat- 
Bwissen-schaftliche  Staats-Prufungskonmiission  and  vice-president  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  etc.  His  influence  on  the  statistical 
'vrork  of  Austria  and  her  dependencies  was  of  lasting  value.  The  memorial 
volumes  published  in  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Commission  of  Austria  last  year  owe  their  excellence  largely 
to  him.  He  personally  contributed  some  notable  articles,  among  tbem 
one  defining  the  relation  between  mathematics  and  statistics.  Probably 
one  of  his  latest  undertakings  was  an  article  on  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  statistical  work  in  Austria,  prepared  for  the  memorial  volume  of 
this  Association.  Dr.  Meyer  was  an  altogether  notable  personage  in 
Austrian  life  and  wiU  be  greatly  missed. 

From  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
we  append  the  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Blue's  life  and  activities: 

"Dr.  Blue  was  bom  on  February  3,  1840,  in  the  township  of  Orford, 
County  Kent,  Ontario,  his  father,  a  Gaelic  Scotsman  who  died  a  ceote- 
narian,  having  come  to  Canada  from  Lochilhead,  Argyllshire.    Mr.  Blue, 
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after  experi^ice  as  a  school-teacher,  entered  ioumaliBm,  servuig  BuccnsiTelT 
on  the  editorial  StaSa  of  the  St.  Thomas  Journal  (1867-1879),  the  TonmU 
Globe  (1879-1880)  and  the  Toronto  World  (I880-1SS1). 

"  Id  1881  Mr.  Blue  organised  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  of  which 
he  was  Secretary  from  1S82  to  1891.  In  this  edacity  he  instituted  tba 
useful  agricultural  statiaties  and  crop  reports  of  the  Ontario  Department  oi 
Agriculture,  preparing  for  nine  years  the  annual  reports  thereon.  From 
1SS4  to  1801  he  was  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  from  1891  to  1900  Director  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mind. 
Appointed  in  1900  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  then  Canadian  Miniaterol 
Agriculture,  as  Chief  Census  Conunissioner,  Mr.  Blue  conducted  the 
Fourth  Census  of  Canada  in  1901  and  wrote  the  elaborate  introductiona 
to  the  reports  of  that  Census  on  natural  products  and  manufactures.  On 
the  organisation  of  the  present  Census  and  Statistics  Office  in  1905,  Mr. 
Blue  was  appointed  Chief  Officer,  and  the  Northwest  Census  of  190C,  u 
well  as  the  Fifth  Census  of  1911,  were  earned  out  under  his  general  direo- 
tioD,  In  1908  he  instituted  the  present  system  of  agricultural  crop-rs- 
porting  for  the  Dominion  and  started  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly. 

"In  1888  Mr.  Blue  served  as  a  member  of  a  Commission  appointed  fai 
inquire  into  the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Deep  Waterways  Convention  of  1894.  In  1908  he  was  elected  as  as 
Honorary  LL.D.  of  McMaster  University  at  Toronto;  and  lie  was  a  mpn- 
sentative  otj  Canada  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  held  at  Rome,  Italy,  in  December,  1909,  when  he  pre- 
seDted  the  paper  on  Crop-Reporting  in  Canada  which  was  published  in  the 
C«ntui  ManOdy  of  February,  1910.  In  February  of  the  present  year  he 
waa  elected  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Statistical  Associt- 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary. 

"Wielding  a  vigorous  and  facile  pen,  Dr.  Blue,  during  a  long,  strenuoua, 
and  useful  career  as  public  servant,  was  the  author  of  numerous  articlM 
ranging  over  statistical  and  economic  subjects,  whilst  his  genial  and  un- 
assuming disposition  secured  for  him  widespread  friendship  and  esteem." 

J.  K. 


THE  AGEICULTURAL  CENSUS  OF  1910. 

The  last  census  is  the  result  of  the  greatest  eicpenditure  of  money,  and 
the  employment  of  the  greatest  number  of  scientific  experts  thus  far  de- 
voted to  any  one  statistical  inquiry  in  the  country.  It  has  been  called  "a 
collie  man's  census."  The  director  waa  a  man  of  scientific  training  and 
years  of  scientific  experience.  One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  director  aftv 
assuming  his  new  duties  was  the  calling  tc^ther  of  experts  to  aid  in  de- 
termining the  plans  and  scope  of  the  census  and  the  formulation  of  the 
Hchedules  to  be  used  by  the  enumerations.  The  wisdom  of  this  method  of 
procedure  can  hardly  be  called  in  question,  yet  the  conservatism  lurking  in 
a  government  bureau,  even  under  a  new  director,  is  such  that  innovationi 
ure  with  difficulty  inaugurated.     In  this  case  a  very  large  part  of  the  good 
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advice  of  the  experts  was  rejected  at  the  last  moment  and  the  schedules 
put  back  into  the  forms  agreeable  to  a  few  men  not  too  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  agriculture. 

In  the  main  the  agricultural  schedule  of  1910  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  1900  but  materially  more  elaborate.    This  further  elaboration  of  pre- 
ceding schedules  has  long  been  in  progress.    For  example,  a  maxinnim 
of  forty-eight  questions  were  asked  of  each  farmer  in  the  census  of  1860, 
and  twice  that  number  sufficed  for  the  "Domesday"  inquiry  of  1880. 
In  1900  a  total  of  306  questi<His  were  included  in  the  schedule,  while  in 
1910  the  number  had  grown  to  560.    That  this  latter  number  is  too  great 
18  the  belief  of  substantially  everyone  from  director  down  to  enumerator 
concerned  in  the  census  work.    Nevertheless,  the  information  asked  for  is, 
almost  without  exception,  of  much  value.    The  difficulty  was  to  get  it, 
for  even  with  the  most  painstaking  care  in  the  matter  of  instructions  to 
enumerators  many  of  them  failed  to  comprehend  what  was  wanted .    Worse 
yet,  many  farmers  felt  that  it  was  an  imposition  to  ask  them  to  answer  in 
such  minute  detail  questions  on  which  they  had  little  accurate  information. 
For  instance,  a  farmer  was  usually  interested  in  reporting  the  acreages  of 
grain  and  hay,  the  yields  of  the  same,  the  nimiber  and  value  of  livestock, 
but  he  was  Ukely  to  lose  interest,  and  incidentally  faith  in  the  census,  when 
asked  to  report  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  vegetables  raised  in  his  kitchen 
garden. 

Back  of  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  taking  the  census  are  several 
matters  over  which  Congress  has  control  and  which  need  attention.  The 
weakest  factor  in  the  whole  censtis  group  is  the  enumerator.  Here  is  work 
requiring  expert  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  done  by  a  vast  army  of 
inexperienced  people,  employed  for  a  single  month,  at  a  wage  not  attract- 
ive to  responsible  and  capable  workers  in  any  but  exceptional  cases.  This 
difficulty  can  probably  not  readily  be  remedied  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
take  the  census  within  a  given  month  during  the  spring  or  early  summer. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  in  each  congressional  district  a  "superriscMT  of 
the  census"  who  has  it  within  his  power  to  correct  many  of  the  evils  due 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  enumerator.  This  supervisor  is,  due  to  the 
exegencies  of  politics,  not  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  census.  He  is 
virtually  appointed  by  the  congressman  from  the  district.  This  precludes, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  possibility  of  expert  supervision.  As  a 
result,  a  great  many  errors  which  could  quite  readily  be  checked  up  and 
eliniinated  by  a  competent  supervisor,  pass  on  to  the  Census  office  where 
correction  is  more  difficult  and  in  many  cases  impossible. 

Another  matter  over  which  Congress  has  control  is  that  of  the  time  of 
year  for  taking  the  census.  Surely  the  change  from  June  1  to  April  15  was 
not  made  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  however  favorable  it  may  be  for 
other  branches  of  the  work.  With  respect  to  crops  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  change  made  little  di£ference;  for  the  question  as  to  crop  acreages  for 
the  census  year  April  is  distinctly  less  favorable  than  June.  However, 
it  is  in  the  very  important  matter  of  livestock  that  the  worst  results  are  to 
be  noted.    One  of  the  main  values  of  census  figiues  is  for  comparisons 
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which  &re  made  possible,  comparisons  of  like  facts  for  different  dat«e.  Tb 
status  of  the  livestock  situation  on  April  15  is  essentially  unlike  that  a 
Junel.  During  this  period,  within  a  lai|[e  part  of  the  country,  the  greate 
number  of  young  are  bom.  Moreover,  the  number  of  colte,  calres,  ani 
pigs  raised  during  a  given  year  shows  as  nothing  else  can  the  status  o 
the  livestock  industry  with  respect  to  future  prospects.  Tbeoe  facts  ai< 
wanting  and  the  value  of  the  thirteenth  census  in  much  less  than  it  other 
wise  would  be.  Every  friend  of  the  ai^cultural  census  work  should  eaer 
his  influence  to  have  the  time  of  the  census  taking  changed  once  more 
The  moet  favorable  time  would  undoubtedly  be  after  the  work  for  the  yea 
is  substantially  over  and  before  the  occupier  of  the  farm  has  moved  to  hi 
next  holding.  Over  one  sixth  of  the  American  farmers  move  each  year 
and  it  is  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  get  statistics  for  the  farm  aft«r  thi 
farmer  has  moved  away.  Taking  the  census  in  the  early  winter  wouk 
give  the  best  possible  results  as  to  trops  grown,  animals  raised,  land  (enura 
farm  mortgagee — in  short,  for  substantially  the  entire  schedule. 

Congress  played  a  poor  rAle  in  the  managemoit  of  the  census  financa 
during  1910  to  1912.  A  fairly  liberal  appropriation  was  made  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census.  However,  some  important  stipulations  were  made  necc» 
sitating  unusually  large  expenditures.  The  woric  went  on,  and  the  expirinc 
congress  saw  that  more  money  was  to  be  needed  in  order  that  the  vasi 
amount  of  information  contained  on  the  schedules  might  be  made  avai^ 
able.  However,  it  was  decided  that  money  enough  for  the  time  interven' 
ing  between  that  time  and  the  meeting  of  the  next  congress  was  all  that  wu 
imperatively  needed.  The  next  congress  was  of  a  different  political  com- 
plexion and  indisposed  to  show  much  consideration  for  the  unfinished  work 
of  its  predecessor.  Hence  the  census  was  left  stranded  between  two  porU 
either  of  which  would  have  been  welcome  and  either  of  which  should  hav« 
offered  the  required  help.  Trained  clerks  were  discharged  and  work  iindei 
way  was  abandoned.  As  a.  result,  money  was  ultimately  wasted,  and  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  statistics  are  aging  on  the  censiu 

In  spite  of  all  discouragements  and  mistakes  the  agricultural  census  of 
1910  is  the  best  yet  published.  It  contains  the  most  information,  and  by 
all  means  presents  it  in  the  most  available  shape.  The  general  report  if 
confined  to  one  voluroe.  In  this  is  to  be  found  the  leading  facts  classified 
under  twelve  headings,  viz;  Farms  and  Farm  Property,  Farm  Tenure, 
Farm  Mortgages,  Statistics  of  Farms  by  Race  Nativity  and  Tenure,  ?ae 
of  Farms,  Livestock  on  Farms  and  Elsewhere,  Livestock  Products  and 
Domestic  Animals  Sold  or  Slaughtered  on  Farms,  Summary  for  All  Craps, 
Individual  Crops,  Agricultural  Statistics  by  Counties,  Irrigation,  Planta- 
tions in  the  South.  An  appendix  treats  of  the  physical  features  and  soila 
of  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  one  chapter  the  facts  ore 
presented  by  states  only.  In  the  chapter  pving  county  figures  the  statis- 
tics of  several  preceding  chapters  are  shown,  the  difference  being  in  the 
matter  of  detail.  The  tables  in  this  volume  are  a  distinct  improvement 
over  similar  tables  in  former  volumes.     In  addition  to  text  and  tables  an 
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elaborate  series  of  maps  is  presented  sfaowing  the  geographical  distribution 
of  sttbetantially  every  species  of  farm  property  and  product. 

The  more  detailed  information  is  published  in  two  volimies  made  up  of 
state  bulletins.  These  volumes  are  very  usable.  The  state  is  accurately 
described  as  to  soil;  the  leading  statistics  are  presented  in  a  series  of  small 
state  tables  accompanied  by  suitable  text;  detailed  statistics  are  given  by 
counties.  So  far  as  possible  comparative  figures  from  preceding  censuses 
are  ^ven  in  the  state  tables.  All  in  all  it  will  be  less  frequently  necessary 
to  turn  from  one  census  report  to  another  in  making  comparisons  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  publications  is  the  combining  of  each  of  the  state 
bulletins  with  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  whole  census  for  use  in  the 
respective  states.  This  gives  to  a  great  number  of  people  all  the  informa- 
tion desired  and  saves  sliding  out  the  complete  volumes  where  this  com- 
bination serves  the  purpose  as  well  or  better. 

Statistics  according  to  age  of  farmer;  much  information  concerning 
rented  farms;  and  the  same  for  mortgaged  farms  are  three  items  of  im- 
portance on  which  the  census  bureau  still  has  the  impublished  facts. 
These  are  facts  which  should  be  made  available,  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
but  the  longer  they  are  in  appearing  the  less  will  be  their  value. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive  method  of 
gathering  agricultural  statistics  may  be  devised.  Making  use  of  the  rural 
mail  carriers  has  been  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  merits  consideration. 
It  may  be  found  feasible  to  specialize,  as  it  were,  with  respect  to  inquiries 
made  at  a  given  time,  putting  the  emphasis  on  one  subject  at  one  census 
and  on  something  different  at  another.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  our  agricultural  census  figures  are  reasonably  reliable.  What  is  needed 
is  greater  facility  in  gathering  them,  and  much  greater  speed  in  preparing 
them  for  use. 

B.  H.  HiBBABD. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


THIRTEENTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— MANUFAC^ 

TURES,  1910. 

Volumes  VIII,  IX,  X,  Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  statistics  of  Manufacturers  for  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States  constitute  three  of  the  twelve  volumes  (including  the  Abstract)  of 
the  Report.  Volume  VIII  is  entitled  ''General  Report  and  Analysis''; 
Volume  IX,  "Reports  by  States,  with  Statistics  for  Principal  Cities"; 
and  Volume  X,  "Reports  for  Principal  Industries."  Volumes  IX  and  X 
contain  essentially  the  same  data  that  are  found  in  Volume  VIII,  but  treated 
in  more  detail,  and  arranged  either  primarily  by  states  and  cities,  or  by 
industries. 

The  data  presented  were  collected  for  the  most  part  by  special  agents 
appointed  for  that  purpose.    In  remote  districts  the  population  enumera- 
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tore  either  &ided  in  the  collection  or  completely  collected  the  data  Mke 
for  on  the  Genar&l  Schedule.  The  questions  naked  relate  to  a  few  fundi 
mental  facts.  All  "  establishments "  returned  the  General  Schedule,  whil 
in  the  case  of  some  sixty-two  industries,  special  or  supplementary  qua 
tionaires  were  used. 

For  the  most  part,  the  questions  asked  in  this  Census  are  compaiabl 
to  those  asked  in  the  1900  Regular  Census,  and  in  the  Special  Caisus  ( 
1904.  The  1909  Census,  like  that  of  1904,  was  "confined  to  manufactui 
iag  establishments  conducted  under  what  is  known  as  the  factory  systen 
exclusive  of  the  so-called  neighborhood,  household,  and  hand  industries. 
The  Twelfth  (1900),  and  preceding  censuses  were  not  so  restricted,  but  i 
the  Report  under  diaeusaion  the  statistics  for  1899  (1900  Census)  wer 
revised  so  as  to  exclude  the  establishments  which  would  not  have  bee 
canvassed  under  the  instructions  for  the  later  ceoauses. 

In  two  important  respects  the  scope  of  the  Census  of  1900  differed  fnu 
that  of  the  Census  of  1904.  In  1909,  reports  were  secured  for  all  Sou 
and  feed  mills,  grist  mills,  and  saw  mills  (omitting  those  with  product 
valued  at  lees  than  live  hundred  dollars  in  1909),  including  even  those  grind 
ing  or  sawing  for  a  fixed  charge,  and  not  owning  the  matwiata  and  product! 
The  latter — the  "custom  mills" — were  not  canvassed  in  1004.  The  Coi 
sua  of  1909  also  included  statistics  of  steam  laundries. 

In  1904,  339  industrial  groupings  were  used;  in  1909,  264— a  reductio 
of  75  industrial  classes  having  been  effected.  In  each  case  the  govenun 
eonditioninindu8triaJgroupingiBthe"product  of  chief  value"  (Vol.  Mil 
p.  37),  but  by  this  means  too  great  emphasis  is  given  to  some  industritt 
and  not  mough  to  others,  when  a  certain  product  is  put  out  as  a  by-|m>dud 
but  the  industry  producing  it  is  classified  otherwise  because  of  the  mail 
product.  Industry  totals  do  not,  therefore,  give  an  accurate  index  of  tb 
relative  importance  of  the  induatries.  Changes  in  the  relative  amount  o 
various  producta,  and  their  values,  make  it  necessary  to  clasaify  estab 
lishments  differently  at  different  censuaea,  and  thus  impair  strict  com 
parability.  The  dangers  and  problems  accompanying  this  phase  of  th 
subject  are  adequately  treated  in  Volume  VIII,  pages  37  to  39,  while  th 
complete  industrial  classifications  and  the  changes  made  in  them  in  1905 
as  contrasted  with  1904,  are  given  in  full  in  Appendix  D,  pages  81flto832 
of  the  same  volume. 

In  DO  prior  census  have  we  been  furnished  with  the  figures  of  "Valui 
Added  to  Materials  by  Manufacture."  It  is  evident  that  no  manufsc 
turing  eat^liehment,  aa  auch,  produces  the  "whole  of  any  commodity.' 
The  matfiriala  used  come  to  it  from  various  sources,  and  in  all  stages  ol 
manufacture.  The  only  method,  maintains  the  Census,  of  measurii^  thi 
economic  importance  of  the  manufacturii^  process,  is  by  determining  thi 
added  utility,  or  money  value,  of  the  materials  transformed  in  the  process 
The  value  ia  "in  most  cases,  substantially  the  difference  between  the  cosi 
of  the  materials  and  the  value  of  the  products"  (Vol.  VIII,  p,  23),  aoi 
the  statistics  shown  are,  "in  each  case,"  this  difference.  Such  figures  sk 
"particularly  valuable  because  they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  thedupli- 
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eaiioQ  that  appears  in  the  total  value  of  products"  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  23).  The 
duplication  poesible  is  with  ''contract  work/'  and  constitutes  2.1  per  cent. 
of  the  value  added  by  nuunufacture  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  24). 

A  new  inquiry,  specified  in  the  Census  law,  is  the  number  of  stockholders. 
Provision  is  made  for  this  fact  in  question  1,  but  the  data  collected  are  not 
published,  and  justly  so,  since  number  has  no  significance  without  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  respective  holdings.  Such  inquiries,  of  course, 
have  no  place  in  a  general  manufacturing  census. 

As  contrasted  with  the  Census  of  1904  and  1899,  which  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  nunober  of  persons  employed  at  different  rates  of  pay,  and  to  segre- 
gate the  amounts  paid  to  men,  women,  and  children  employed  as  wage- 
earners,  the  Census  of  1909  asked  merely  for  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
to  each  of  the  following  classes:  salaried  officers  of  corporations;  super- 
intendents and  managers;  clerks,  stenographers,  salesm^and  other  sal- 
aried employees;  and  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers.  Fortunately 
we  are  relieved  in  this  Census  from  having  computed  for  us,  and  iajected 
into  the  discussion,  all  references  to  an  average  wage. 

The  inquiry  relating  to  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries  was  simplified  in  the  1909  census.    Sex  composition  was  required 
foar  salaried  employees,  and  sex  and  age — sixteen  years  of  age  and  over, 
and  under  sixteen — ^for  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers.    The  num- 
bers, in  both  cases,  were  to  be  reported  as  per  pay-roll  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  Decemb^,  1909,  or  the  nearest  available  date.    In  1904,  the  greatest 
and  least  numbers  employed  at  any  time  during  the  year,  by  sex  and  age — 
men  and  women  separately,  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over,  and  children 
under  sixteen  years  without  respect  to  sex  composition — ^were  required. 
Moreover,  the  schedule  called  for  the  average  number  by  months,  and  by 
sex  and  age.    Briefly,  the  difference  is  between  those  actually  employed 
on  a  certain  date,  as  taken  from  the  pay-roll,  and  the  greatest  and  least 
number  employed  at  any  time  by  sex  and  age,  distinction  being  made  by 
sex  for  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1909.    In  1909,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  as  per  pay-roll, 
without  respect  to  sex  or  age,  is  required,  while  in  1904  the  question  called 
for  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  during  each  month, 
classified  by  sex  and  age.    In  spite  of  these  differences,  "It  is  believed 
.     .     .    that  the  figures  for  three  censuses  (1909,  1904,  1899)  are  sub- 
stantially comparable  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases"  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  276). 
Especially  is  this  held  to  be  true  when  the  statistics  relate  to  large  num- 
bers, as  for  example,  to  industries  as  a  whole,  or  to  state  totals. 

The  sex  and  age  composition  of  the  wage-earners  by  months  for  the  1909 
Coisus  is  computed  as  follows,  from  the  sex  and  age  composition  for  Decem- 
ber 15,  1909:  "...  The  per  cent,  distribution  by  sex  and  age  of 
the  wage-earners  in  each  industry  for  December  15,  or  the  nearest  repre- 
sentative day,  has  been  calculated  from  the  actual  numbers  reported  for 
that  day.  This  percentage  has  been  applied  for  the  average  number  of 
all  wage-earners  for  the  year  in  that  industry,  and  thus  an  estimate  of  the 
average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  diu*ing  the  year 
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lias  hoea  obtained.  These  calculated  averages  for  the  several  industria 
ill  each  state  have  been  added  to  give  the  average  distribution  for  the  state 
as  a  whole,  and  the  sum  of  these  averages  for  the  several  states  has  beat 
used  to  determine  the  sex  and  age  distribution  of  persons  engaged  m  maa- 
ufacturing  industries  for  the  country  as  a  whole"  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  238). 

The  average  number  employed  during  the  year  is  interpreted  to  mean 
the  number  that  it  would  be  neceSBary  to  employ  throughout  the  whole 
year  to  turn  out  the  value  of  product  actually  produced.  Accordingly 
t  he  wage-earners  reported  for  each  month  are  added  together  and  the  sum 
divided  by  twelve.  In  this  respect  the  statistical  methods  for  1904  and 
1909  are  comparable. 

Id  summary,  the  facts  for  each  establishment  available  for  presentation 
relate  to  location  and  character  of  organisation,  time  in  operation,  capital 
i^mployed,  persons  employed,  both  salaried  and  wage-paid,  material! 
nsed,  miscellaneous  expenses,  value  of  product,  power  employed,  and  fud 
used.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  which  the  facts  recorded  under  these 
various  captions,  for  a  country  as  Large  as  ours  and  with  such  diversified 
JTidiistries,  can  be  claaaified.  Obviously,  however,  intricacy  and  detail  d 
pri'sentatiun  can  only  be  justified  statistically  when  the  data  are  eitber 
r^iirly  accurate  or  typical,  or  are  affected  by  errors  which  tend  to  compen- 
H:Lte  each  other.  Political  considerations  may  prompt  intensive  allocation 
of  capital  employed,  w^es  paid,  value  of  product  created,  etc.,  by  political 
jurisdictions,  by  industties,  by  site  of  establishments  measured  by  various 
i^tandards,  but  the  query  must  always  remain  to  one  who  has  serious  in- 
iiTest  in  the  use  of  such  data  and  an  appreciation  of  their  limitations,  ss 
to  tbepropriety  of  this  refinement,  from  the  points  of  view  of  both  cost  and 
jmrpose.  "Capital  employed"  is  a  dangerous  statistical  unit,  both  for 
iLt>Ha1ute  and  comparative  purposes,  even  when  carefully  measured;  grs- 
I  iiitousty  furnished,  with  Uttleorno  opportunity  for  verification  even  with- 
in the  widest  margins,  save  those  which  are  evident  on  the  face  of  the  cen- 
S1L3  returns,  its  tabulation  in  detail  is  without  statistical  warrant.  No  one 
i,i  more  convinced  of  the  limitations  of  this  unit  than  the  Census  office, 
}  i't  seemingly  because  of  political  necessity,  not  only  is  the  c^iital  em- 
ployed required  to  be  reported,  but  it  is  tabulated  in  the  greatest  detsU, 
rtiiide  a  cardinal  factor  in  industrial  ranking,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
i~  jirinted  page  after  page  of  conclusive  and  unmistakable  declarations 
(Ijfit  it  is  not  relatively  or  absolutely  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is 
printed.  The  Census  office,  in  text  analysis,  never  loses  an  opportunity 
I  <  >  counsel  against  any  weight  being  assigned  to  the  concept.  The  only 
ic^ret  is  that  each  column  where  it  appears  is  not  marked  with  an  ostoiak, 
;i[id  the  following  note  appended:  "These  data  are  meaningless:  They  are 
I  rjlincted  and  printed  only  because  the  law  requires  it."  Consistency  u 
>>i'tween  text  and  statistical  tables  would  demand  some  such  insertion. 

I'he  same  considerations,  and  with  equal  force,  apply  to  data  on  "Value 
ill'  Product."  The  figures  printed  have  httle  if  any  statistical  worth, 
I  :ther  for  one  industry  or  for  combined  industries.  The  duplications  d 
v:i[ue  are  frequently  and  unmistakably  pointed  out  by  the  Census  office. 
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and  cautions  against  the  use  of  the  data  in  any  definite  or  specific  sense 
are  found  throughout  the  Reports  under  review.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  by 
kgislative  mandate,  the  data  are  collected,  and,  seemingly,  by  political 
necessity,  the  totals  in  divided,  subdivided,  and  dissected  form  are  strewn 
throughout  almost  every  page,  giving  the  value  of  product  to  the  nearest 
doDaTy  for  instance,  for  combs  and  hairpins  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  485),  hones  and 
whetstones,  in  Indiana  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  721),  etc.  The  data  are  elaborately 
tabulated  by  states  by  industries  (Vol.  VIII,  General  Table  VI),  by  indus- 
tries by  states  (Vol.  VIII,  General  Table  V),  by  summaries  for  states 
(VoL  VIII,  General  Table  IV),  etc.,  etc.  From  a  statistical  viewpoint 
this  is  hardly  less  than  farcical. 

Mcnreover,  considerable  importance  is  ascribed  by  the  Census  to  the  unit 
"Value  Added  by  Manufacture,"  since  the  amoimt  of  duplication  as  be» 
tween  establishments  and  industries  is  largely  eliminated.    And  yet  this 
item  is  computed  as  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  product  and  the 
cost  of  materials  used,  against  the  use  of  which  justified  warnings  are  con- 
stantly urged.    It  is  not  clear  how  such  sanctity  may  chaiacterize  the 
offspring  of  such  contaminated  parents.    We  do  not  have  a  condition  here 
where  error  tends  to  correct  itself,  but  rather  where  it  becomes  cumulative. 
Neither  is  this  a  case  where  an  essentially  ccnrect  idea  may  follow  from 
data  in  and  of  themselves  misleading.    Neither  of  these  statistical  truths 
eontrol.     The  regrettable  thing  is  that  legislative  injunction  requires  the 
collection  of  this  type  of  data,  and  that  political  pressure  seems  to  demand 
their  detailed  tabulation.    What  is  said  respecting  capital,  value  of  prod- 
uct, and  cost  of  material,  is  directed  against  the  method  and  circum- 
stances of  collection,  rather  than  against  the  desirability  of  the  data  if 
correctly  determined.    Such  statistics  per  ae  would  be  harmless  if  they  were 
used   imderstandingly.    Unfortimately  they  are  not,  and  the  cautions 
strewn  throughout  the  text — ^which  only  the  discriminating  see — do  not 
avail  to  prevent  false  conclusions  from  being  drawn  from  them.    Pressure 
of  time,  lack  of  money,  the  method  of  collection,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put,  all  combine  to  make  the  wisdom  of  their  publication  highly  ques- 
tionable.   So  long  as  the  law  requires  their  collection,  it  might  be  argued 
that  their  poasession  justifies  publication.    Such  conclusion  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow —  at  any  rate,  publication  in  the  present  form.    Our  criticism 
is  directed  both  to  the  collection  and  elaborate  tabulation  of  meaningless 
and,  for  all  scientific  purposes,  useless  data.    If  the  legislature  will  not 
relieve  lis  from  coUecting  them,  the  limited  discretion  given  the  Census 
oflSce  in  the  matter  of  publication  should  be  directed  toward  lessening  the 
necessary  evil  of  detailed  publication. 

Much  the  same  line  of  criticism  might  be  extended  to  the  captions^ 
"Cost  of  Materials,''  and  "Power  Used."  The  space  allowed  for  this  re- 
view wiU  not  permit  of  an  extended  treatment  of  these  items. 

As  for  the  other  inquiries,  they  primarily  relate  to  matters  which  may  be 

enumerated,  and  in  which  the  motives  to  under — or  over — evaluate,  or  to 

wilfully  misstate,  are  not  controlling.     Difficult  as  is  the  formulation  of  a 

definition  of  an  "establishment,"  the  basis  for  classification  is  in  the  dis- 
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cretioQ  of  the  Census  office,  and  the  lack  of  comparability  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Collection  of  data  on  wages  and  salaries  paid  does  not  oSer  insu^moun^ 
able  obataclee.  The  Censua  office  undoubtedly  has  acted  wisely  in  proUst- 
ing  against  the  use  of  wages  paid  to  measure  the  proportion  of  value  d 
product  which  goes  to  this  factor,  and  agaisat  the  practice  of  makizii 
direct  or  indirect  comparisona  of  the  relative  amounts  paid  in  wagee  and 
in  ealariee. 

Ijkewise  respecting  the  numbo'  of  aalafied  employees  and  wage-eamen 
the  chances  for  misleading  facts  in  this  census  are  reduced  to  a  minimun 
The  data  are  taken  from  the  pay-rolls,  and  applied  to  a  certain  day  of  tin 
month.  The  industiies  in  which  the  facts  reported  for  this  month  are  nol 
Epical  are  comparatively  self-evident,  and  Eirors  through  comparison  oi 
by  absolute  statement  are  not  likely  to  be  serious. 

The  table  of  cont«nte  outlines  each  chapter  fully,  the  character  4rf  thi 
matter  being  indicated  by  such  headings  as  "Introduction,"  "Summary,' 
"Principal  Tables,"  "Diagrams."  Following  the  fifteenth  chapter  are  as 
stMsalled  General  Tables  (pages  507-793)  and  following  this,  four  AppeU' 
dices  (pages  797-832).  "The  volume  also  contains  an  elaborate  "Indej 
to  Industries,  by  Chapters  and  by  General  Tables." 

Of  the  Introduction,  Chapter  I,  nothing  needs  to  be  said,  save  that  than 
is  here  reproduced,  in  summary,  the  essential  cautions  and  instruction 
issued  with  the  schedules,  with  the  Instructions  to  Special  Agents,  anc 
with  the  Instructions  for  Editing  and  Revising  the  Schedule,  aa  well  as  thi 
salient  points  in  which  the  1909  schedules  differ  from  and  agree  witl 
those  of  the  censuses  immediately  preceding  it. 

From  the  reviewer's  viewpoint  one  of  the  chapters  in  Volume  VIII 
against  which  the  most  vigorous  protest  should  be  directed,  isChapto-IV— 
Summary  by  States  and  Geographic  Divisions.  In  this  chapter  the  varioui 
states  are  ranked  according  to  criteria  furnished  by  data  on  the  schedules- 
value  of  products,  wage-earners,  and  value  added  by  manufacture,  heinf 
the  controlling  items.  In  Table  4,  page  61,  the  ranking  is  accoiding  U 
amount  and  percentage  of  increase  in  value  of  products  from  1899  U 
1909;  in  Table  5,  page  62,  the  states  are  grouped  by  value  of  products;  ii 
Table  7,  pages  66-69,  the  states  are  ranked  according  to  first,  second,  ant 
third  place,  by  industries  (264);  in  Table  10,  pages  70-76,  the  industries  o: 
the  various  states  are  ranked  first,  second,  and  third,  as  measured  by  valui 
of  products,  etc. 

Such  a  ranking  process  is  indefensible  for  at  least  two  good  reasons,  if  foi 
no  others.  First,  the  criteria  upon  which  the  ranking  is  made  are  for  ttu 
most  part  meaningless  or  unreliable  or  both;  and  second,  the  form  of  rank' 
ing  is  without  statistical  merit.  Concerning  the  former,  sufficient  has  beei 
said  above;  the  imreliability  of  the  latter  may  conclusively  be  shown  by  i 
single  example  taken  from  the  Report  under  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing tabular  statement  compiled  from  Volume  VIII,  Tables  1  and  2,  pagef 
40-43,  and  45-47  respectively,  is  designed  to  show  for  two  criteria  for  ten 
industries  the  unreliability  of  ranking  by  numerals. 
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NAME  or  INDUSTRIES  AND  RANKING  BT  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT.  AND  VALUE  ADDED  BT 

MANUFACTURER,  IMO. 


Value  of  Pfodaet,  1909. 


Industry. 


Amount. 


LeatfasUnned,  curried  and  finiahed 

Hotter,  eheeae,  and  oondenaed  milk 

Ihper  and  wobd  pulp 

Antomoliilea.  inenufang  bodies  and  parts 
ftodting  and  refining  lead 

Bom 

Soda 

FOea. 

Bmeiy  and  other  alvaave  wlieeb. 

Baaketa.  rattan,  and  wiQow  wue. 


Rank  of 
Indufliry. 


DifFerenoe. 


Amount.      'Pw  Cent. 


$327,874,187 

18 

274,657.718 

19 

267.066.964 

20 

249.202.076 

21 

167.405.650 

80 

168.316.469 

6.900.754 

18.464389 

81.796.426 


19.42 
2.68 
7.40 

48.86 


Value  added  by  Manufaoture,  1909. 


14.178.088 
4.118.059 
4.096.478 
4.069.351 
3.369.948 


164 
166 
166 
167 
176 


Rank. 


1 
1 
1 
9 


64.979 

1.58 

17.686 

.43 

36.122 

.89 

699.403 

20.82 

1 
1 
1 

9 


For  value  of  product,  in  the  instances  chosen,  a  change  in  rank  of  1  is 

shown  to  result  from  an  absolute  difference,  varying  from  approximately 

seven  millions  to  fifty-three  and  one  third  millions  of  dollars,  or  relatively, 

by  a  difference  ranging  from  2.58  per  cent,  to  19.42  per  cent.    In  one 

instance  a  change  in  rank  of  1  requires  five  eighths  as  large  an  amount  as  is 

necessary  in  another  case  to  occasion  a  change  in  rank  of  9.    Similar, 

although  not  so  startling  differences — simply  because  the  items  chosen  were 

taken  from  the  upper  end  of  the  scale — assigned  to  the  uniform  imit — the 

pass&ge  from  one  to  another  position  in  the  numerical  scale — appear  for 

the  other  criterion,  value  added  by  manufacture.    Ranking  of  states  or  of 

industries  in  such  a  niunerical  hierarchy  is  done  only  in  violation  of  the 

elementary  truths  of  statistical  methods.    What  justification,  other  than 

political,  there  is  for  elaborate  ranking  of  states  numerically  is  far  from 

clear.    The  same  method  of  stating  relative  standing  is  repeated  at  various 

other  places  throughout  the  three  volumes,  and  unfortunately  in  many 

places  the  numerical  positions  are  restated  at  considerable  length  in  the 

text. 

A  reading  of  Chapter  VIII,  Volume  VIII,  devoted  to  Expenses,  leaves 
one  skeptical  of  the  real  worth  of  the  statistics  collected  under  this  caption. 
The  figures  suffer  because  of  lack  of  comparability  with  those  of  former 
censuses,  and  we  are  constantly  advised  of  their  seijous  limitations  when 
taken  absolutely.  The  treatment  of  both  text  and  tables,  devoted  to  this 
subject,  is  restricted  to  five  and  one  half  pages,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
lack  of  any  positive  comment  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  statistics  included. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  probably  out  of  place,  in  this  review,  to  comment  in 
detail  on  the  topics  treated  and  the  method  of  treatment  in  the  remaining 
chapters  of  this  volume.  The  details  relate  to  character  of  ownership,  size 
of    establishment,  persons    engaged  in   manufacturing  industries,    etc. 
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Chapter  XV  ia  devoted  to  a  "  Description  of  ladividual  Indiutries  with 
Principal  Statistics  for  Each,"  under  fourteen  headings,  namely:  Food  aod 
Kindred  Products,  Textiles,  Iron  and  Steel  Producta,  Lumber  and  iu 
Reman  ufacturee,  tieather  and  its  Finislied  Products,  Paper  and  Printing, 
Liquor  and  Beverages,  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products,  Stone,  Clay  and 
Glass  Products,  Metal  and  Metal  Products  other  than  Iron  and  Steel, 
Tobacco  Manufacturers,  Vehicles  for  I.and  Transportation,  Railroad 
Repair  Shops,  Miscellaneous.  In  this  chapter  are  given  in  broad  outline 
the  salient  facts  given  in  detail  in  Volume  X. 

Volume  IX  compiises  a  collection  of  Bulletins  previously  issued  for  the 
various  States  and  Territories.  It  contains  three  and  one  half  pagesof 
"Introduction  and  Dehnition  of  Terms"  and  a  treatment  for  each  state  un- 
der the  following  general  headings:  Comparative  Summary  for  1900,  I9M, 
1809,  by  Industries;  Detailed  Statement  for  the  State  by  Industries,  1909; 
Detailed  Statement  for  Cities,  1909.  Slight  deviations  from  this  general 
form  are  made  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  PorU) 
Rico.  The  data  presented  arc  taken  from  the  general  schedule  (or  the 
moat  part. 

Volume  X  pertains  to  the  principal  industries  of  the  country,  and  ig 
made  up  of  Bulletins  separately  published.  Statbtics  relatbg  to  character 
of  materials  used  and  products  manufactured  are  given  in  great  detail. 
No  especial  comment  is  necessary  in  addition  to  those  comments  made 
above  relative  to  some  of  the  classes  of  data  collected  and  published,  save 
that  in  many  respects  the  Huggeations  would,  in  the  case  of  this  volume,  be 
emphasized  even  more  strongly. 

Aa  to  the  execution  of  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  arrangement  ot 
tables,  clarity  in  text  analysis,  and  definiteness  in  table  headings,  etc.,  the 
Census  office  is  to  be  commended.  These  three  sturdy  volumes  are 
evidences — a  little  belated,  according  to  a  recent  critic — ot  what  can  be 
accompUahed  in  the  collection,  claaaification,  and  presentation  of  a  great 
mass  of  statistical  data.  The  mere  ease  with  which  comparisons  can  be 
made  may  in  a  certain  sense  help  to  explain  what  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  as  undue  refinement  in  methods  of  presentation. 

A  few  suggestions  on  technique  may  be  hanarded.  Text  and  footnote 
references  are  almost  invariably  made  by  table  number  only.  This  it 
hardly  adequate  when  the  tables  are  distinguished  only  by  Roman  and 
Arabic  symbols.  The  insertion  of  page  references  generally  would  have 
facilitated  the  use  of  the  Reports;  and  the  appending  of  both  page  and 
column  references  to  tables,  in  the  reviewer's  estimation,  would  have  been 
a  worthy  innovation.  An  enormous  saving  of  expenae  would  have  been 
effected  by  the  expression  of  all  items  merely  to  the  nearest  thousands. 
This  would  in  no  wise  have  detracted  from  the  purpose  of  the  figures. 
Consistency  seems  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  refining  process,  which 
required  figures — in  many  respects,  and  for  many  inquiries,  hardly  more 
than  estimates — to  be  expressed  to  the  nearest  dollar  in  all  tables.  The 
three  volumes  under  review  are  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  maps  and 
display    of  all  kinds     The  maps  which  are  used  are  those  of  the  "dot" 
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type,  the  amount  to  be  expressed  being  represented  by  the  number  and 
shading  of  dots.  The  merits  of  such  a  display  over  that  of  shading  and 
cross-hatching  are  not  clear.  A  feature  of  decided  merit  would  have  been 
the  inchifiion  of  a  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  on  which  were 
indicated  the  geographical  divisions  treated,  such  as  Middle  Atlantic, 
East  Xorth  Central,  etc.  The  divisions  are  not  easily  held  in  mind,  and  the 
summary  by  divisions  would  have  been  clearer  if  such  a  map  had  been 
appended  for  reference  purposes. 

The  "Census  statistics  of  manufactures  are  compiled  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  absolute  and  relative  magnitude  of  the  different 
branches  of  industry  covered,  and  their  growth  or  decline"  (Vol.  DC,  p.  9). 
So  far  as  magnitude  is  reflected  by  data  which  primarily  involve  enumera- 
tion the  Reports  are  not  without  considerable  value.  For  inquiries  involv- 
ing evaluation  the  Reports  do  httle  more,  either  absolutely  or  relatively, 
than  to  indicate  in  the  most  general  way  the  magnitude,  growth,  or  de- 
cline of  industry.  The  inclusion  of  inquiries  involving  evaluation  may 
politically  be  necessary:  tabulation  in  detail  of  the  data  received  is  war- 
ranted by  neither  administrative  urgency  nor  statistical  merit. 

Horace  Sbcrist. 

Xorthwestem  University. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  MINES  AND  QUARRIES  FOR  1909. 

The  Census  of  Mines  and  Quarries  for  1909,  which  was  prepared  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Isaac  A.  Hoiu*wich  and  under  the  general 
management  of  Directors  E.  Dana  Diu-and  and  Wm.  J.  Harris,  is  a  much 
smaller  volume  than  its  predecessor,  the  Census  of  1902,  the  number  of 
pages  having  been  reduced  from  1,151  to  369.  The  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  volume  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quan- 
*tity  of  statistics  furnished,  but  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  a  large  amoimt 
of  the  interesting  descriptive  material  contained  in  the  preceding  census. 
Since  changes  in  mines  and  methods  have  not  been  very  striking,  it  was 
doubtless  unnecessary  to  revise  most  of  this  part  of  the  work  and  the  pres- 
ent volume  admirably  answers  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  seven  years 
the  figures  of  1902. 

The  recent  census  follows  the  plan  of  the  preceding  enumeration  as  re- 
gards the  principal  outline.  A  new  feature,  however,  is  the  classification 
of  operators  into  those  doing  manual  labor  in  their  mines  and  those  not  so 
participating.  This  is  certainly  a  useful  distinction,  for  the  millionaire 
coal  baron  has  little  in  conunon  with  the  operator  of  an  insignificant  drift 
producing  a  few  tons  a  month  for  neighborhood  use.  This  census  con- 
tfflues  the  established  plan  of  separating  salaried  employees  from  wage- 
earners.  The  studies  of  capital  invested,  primary  horsepower,  and  ex- 
penses of  production  resemble,  in  most  respects,  those  made  by  the  last 
census.  However,  certain  omissions  of  importance  should  be  noted :  The 
new  census  fails  to  give  any  data  concerning  capitalization  and  interest 
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and  dividends  paid  thereon  and  also  omits  all  Btatistics  of  daily  wogea 
Id  place  of  the  1att«r,  there  has  been  inserted  a  classified  record  of  the  houn 
worked  per  day. 

The  loss  of  the  statistics  of  stocks  and  bonds  issued  does  not  seem  to  b< 
of  great  moment  since  the  value  printed  on  the  face  of  a  stock  certificab 
represents,  too  often,  only  the  limits  of  the  imagination  of  the  promoters 
The  amount  of  intarest  and  dividends  paid  doee,  however,  furnish  one  ol 
the  beat  possible  sources  of  information  conconing  the  net  returns  of  th< 
business  and  it  would  seem  that  these  statistics  might,  with  profit,  ha,v( 
been  continued. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  industry,  a  classification  of  workmen 
according  to  wages  received,  la  a  highly  useful  variety  of  statistical  infor- 
raatiiM,  for  average  wages  fail  to  furnish  the  details  requisite  to  a  study  ol 
the  earnings  of  the  different  strata  of  laborers. 

A  new  feature  of  this  census  which  is  worthy  of  attention  is  the  inclu- 
aion  of  statistics  concerning  the  extent  and  tenure  of  the  land  holding! 
devoted  primarily  to  the  mining  industry.  The  tenure  is  probably  even 
more  int«resting  than  the  area  occupied,  for  the  latter  is  not  necessuih 
closely  related  to  value  or  productive  power. 

The  study  of  the  concentration  of  control  of  the  mining  industry  bu 
been  made  more  complete  by  taking  into  consideration  in  the  classiScatim 
of  operators,  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed  as  well  as  the  value  ol 
])roduct«. 

The  1909  volume  makes  almost  no  comparistms  with  the  figures  for  ItNK 
and  those  comparisons  given  in  the  Abstract  of  the  Census  are  far  from 
rxhaustive.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  note  a  few  of  the  men 
striking  changes  recorded.  During  the  seven-year  interval,  the  nunbei 
of  mines  in  the  continental  United  States  is  shown  to  have  increased  frotn 
155,642,  to  193,688,  a  net  gain  of  approximately  one  fourth  while  the  nuip' 
ber  of  operators  was  reduced  from  46,858  to  23,664  a  decrease  of  almosi 
one  half.  A  closer  examination  shows,  however,  that  this  remarkable  con- 
traction did  not  result  from  concentration  of  control  but  occurred  prin<^i- 
]ially  in  the  oil  fields  and  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
29,000  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  company  who  were,  in  1902. 
classed  as  independent  operators. 

The  number  of  salaried  persons  has  risen  from  40,812  to  46,475,  a  change 
<)!  less  than  one  sbcth,  but  the  number  of  wage-earners  has  increased  from 
.'195,366  to  1,086,782,  a  rise  of  over  four  fifths.  This  change  occurred  prin- 
cipally in  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum.  In  1902,  the  aver- 
.ige  salaried  man  received  only  Sl,022  while  in  1909  his  salary  had  increased 
to  S1,202.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  wage-earner,  in  the  first  period 
earned  S643,  while,  in  the  second  period,  he  received  but  S552.  The  income 
of  the  salaried  man  has  therefore  tended  to  keep  pace  with  rising  prices 
but  the  wage-earners  now  receive  less  per  man  than  when  the  price  level 
iras  relatively  low.  This  pT<A)ably  does  not  mean  that  the  same  grade  of 
labor  is  now  receiving  a  lower  wage,  but  that  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
im  army  of  low-grade  foreign  labor  into  the  unskilled  positions. 
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During  the  seven  years,  the  total  value  of  mineral  products  rose  from 
S796,826,417  to  $1^8,410,322,  an  increase  of  55  per  cent.  This  repre- 
sents an  output  per  person  employed  of  $1,195  in  1902  and  of  $1,087  in 
1009.  Thus,  despite  the  rising  price  level,  the  value  product  per  worker 
diminished.  A  large  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  is  indicated  by  a 
rise  in  the  horsepower  utilized  from  2,867,662  to  4,722,879,  but  even  this 
eiqMUisiixi  of  65  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  power  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
number  of  wage-earners  engaged  in  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
power  used  declined  from  4.8  to  4.3  horsepower  per  laborer.  Both  these 
facts  would  indicate  a  growth  in  the  crude  utilization  of  unskilled  labor 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  percentages  of  highly  skilled  machine 
operatoiB. 

Some  interesting  changes  and  conditions  are  revealed  by  the  statistics 
on  concentration  of  ownership.  The  small  operators  still  maintjim  them- 
selves, but  the  large  operators  are  annexing  most  of  the  expansion  in  the 
business.  In  1902,  84  per  cent,  of  the  coal  was  produced  by  concerns  hav- 
ing a  product  value  at  $100,000  or  over.  In  1909,  thid  same  class  of  con- 
cerns extracted  90.2  per  cent,  of  the  coal.  Firms  ttuning  out  this  same 
value  product  of  $100,000  or  over  mined  92.1  per  cent,  of  the  iron  in  1902 
and  97.3  per  cent,  in  1909.  In  the  mining  of  precious  metals  in  1902,  72.9 
per  cent,  was  produced  by  operators  of  the  same  class  while,  in  1909,  84.5 
X>er  cent,  came  from  these  large  producers.  In  gas  and  oil  production,  the 
opposite  tendency  is  observed  for,  in  the  first  period,  the  product  of  these 
laige  scale  operators  comprised  88.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  while,  at 
the  last  census,  concerns  of  this  size  controlled  but  72.7  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  value  of  the  product.  These  figures  all  make  it  evident,  however, 
that  small  entrepreneurs,  while  numerous,  play  but  a  very  minor  r61e  indeed 
in  the  extraction  of  minerals  from  the  earth. 

As  regards  the  hours  of  labor,  one  is  impressed  with  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  ten-hour  day  in  the  iron  mines,  the  limestone  quarries,  and  the 
li^oephate  beds;  of  the  nine-hour  day  in  the  anthracite  fields,  and  of  the 
eight-hour  day  in  most  of  the  other  lines  of  mining. 

One  might  add  indefinitely  to  similar  comments  on  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  Complete  individual  reports  appear  for  each  state  and  for  each 
of  the  more  important  of  the  mineral  products. 

While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  concerning  all  the 
facts  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  there  are  a  few  omitted  points  regard- 
ing which  it  would  seem  that  the  public  ought  to  be  informed.  The  pre- 
vious classification  of  wage-earners  according  to  daily  wages  might  well 
have  been  maintained  and  should  be  continued.  A  question  much  more 
difiicult  to  answer,  but  about  which  it  seems  important  to  be  informed,  is 
concerning  the  actual  number  of  days  worked  by  the  average  individual 
miner.  Turning  to  the  side  of  valuation,  even  rough  estimates  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  reproduction  of  the  machinery,  buildings,  tracks,  and  timbering 
in  the  active  workings  and  of  the  present  value  of  the  mineral  deposits 
themselves  would  be  helpful  in  order  that  we  might  learn  something  about 
the  total  mine  value  and  its  division  into  capital  goods  and  land  value. 
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The  total  amount  paid  out  in  dividends  and  interest  should  be  recorded 
from  year  to  year  in  order  that  the  real  profit  ableuees  of  mining  operationi 
to  the  iavestor  might  be  aecertained. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  of  Mr.  Hourwich  and  his  associates  is  to  be  bighlj 
commended  for  its  compactnesB,  uniformity  of  tabulation  and  preeentatioi 
throughout,  ita  logical  form,  and  its  clarity  of  statement.  In  all  of  tbeM 
respects,  this  volume,  like  the  others  planned  by  Director  Durand  titi 
completed  by  Director  Harris,  seems  to  mark  a  decided  step  in  advance  in 
the  presentation  of  census  statistics  to  the  reading  public. 

WiLLFORD    I.    KlNQ. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


REPORTS  ON  POPULATION,  THIRTEENTH  CENSUS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  I9I0. 

VOLS.  I.  II,  AND  III.    WASHINGTON;   GOVERNMENT  PRINTING    OFFICE 

lets. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  limited  space  to  adequately  revien 
this  group  of  volumes,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  nearly  3,800  pages,  whichj 
tcigether  with  an  additional  volume  on  "Occupations"  (not  here  consideiedj 
constitute  the  published  material  on  the  single  subject  of  Population,  a 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1910.  There  are,  however,  certain  features  lA 
tlieae  reports  which  call  for  special  consideration.  While  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  reports,  considered  as  a  group,  does  not  differ  signally  from 
tiie  subject-matter  of  the  reports  on  Population  of  the  previous  census,  the 
method  of  presentation  of  the  material  is  distinctly  diSerent. 

In  1910,  when  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  census  was 
iiader  consideration,  a  7>res8  notice  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cessna, 
I'ulling  attention  to  the  "Radical  and  Practical  Departure  from  Previous 
Census  Methods,"  No  one  will  deny  that  the  method  of  presentation  of 
the  1910  census  returns  was  at  least  a  "radical"  departure  from  that  of  the 
previous  census  and,  while  it  may  be  open  to  question  as  to  whether  Uk 
departure  was  a  "practical"  one,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  who  has  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  use  made  of  the  population  reports  by  the  genenl 
imblic,  that  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  lattr  reports  has  given  mors 
Koneral  satisfaction  because  it  has  resulted  in  accomplidiing  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  the  change  was  made,  as  expressed  in  the  bulletin  above 
referred  to,  namely,  "To  simplify  and  make  more  acce8sU>le  the  census 
data,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  used,  not  merely  by  eiipert  students  and 
statistic iana,  but  by  the  average  citizen."  With  reference  to  the  method  of 
presenting  the  population  statistics  of  1900  it  was  stated  in  the  bulletin  that: 

"  In  the  reports  of  the  previous  census  [1900]  practically  all  the  informo- 
f  ian  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  facilitating  comparisoiu  between  diffcreot 

localities  with  respeet  to  a  given  subject,  and  not  with  a  view  to  enabling 
t  he  people  of  a  given  locality  to  ascertain  readily  all  the  facts  with  regard 
to  that  locsJity. 

"Thus,  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  for  all  the  so-called  minor  civil 
divisions — townships,  villages,  etc. — of  all  the  states  were  presented  in  one 
tabic,  the  same  figures  for  the  incorporated  places  of  all  the  states  in  another 
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tabfe,  the  various  dasses  of  population  details  regarding  all  the  counties 
in  the  United  States  in  another  series  of  tables,  etc.  This  meant  that  a 
|>eraon  who  wished  to  look  up  the  statistics  of  minor  civil  divisions, 
incorporated  places  and  counties  for  his  own  state  alone  had  to  look  in 
several  widely  separated  places  for  them.  Even  a  person  who  desired  to 
find  information  with  regard  to  his  own  coimty  alone  had  to  consult  a  large 
number  of  scattered  tables. 

"  In  one  table,  for  example,  he  would  find  the  absolute  number  of  inhabi- 
tants for  his  county  side  by  side  with  similar  figures  for  every  other  county 
in  the  United  States.  He  would  have  to  go  to  another  table,  where  again 
the  figures  for  all  the  counties  of  the  coimtry  appeared,  to  find  the  figures 
distinguishing  the  population  of  his  coimty  according  to  color  and  native 
and  foreign  birth.  He  would  have  to  turn  over  many  pages  more  before 
he  came  to  the  figures  for  his  county  with  regard  to  the  coimtry  of  birth 
of  the  foreign  bom.  Still  further  over  he  would  find  the  figures  for  his 
county  r^arding  males  21  years  of  age  and  over;  in  another  place,  in  fact, 
in  another  volume,  the  figures  regarding  illiteracy;  still  elsewhere  those 
regarding  the  school  attendance  of  the  children.  In  each  of  these  tables 
the  figures  for  any  one  county  were  presented  from  left  to  right,  the  various 
counties  being  listed  down  the  side  of  the  page  and  the  subjects  across  the 
top. 

"The  result  of  this  method  of  presentation  was  that  very  few  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  county  ever  saw  or  made  any  use  of  the  statistics  regard- 
ing that  county,  except  possibly  those  of  the  mere  number  of  inhabitants. 
Similarity,  in  the  1900  census  report,  the  statistics  of  any  given  city  or 
village  had  to  be  picked  out  from  many  scattered  places." 


The  validity  of  the  above  criticism  of  the  method  of  presenting  the 
population  retmns  of  1900  will  be  readily  recognized  by  referring  to  the 
following  summary  of  the  principal  captions  of  the  two  volumes  on  popu- 
lation for  that  census. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 

VOLUME  I.  VOLUME  IL 


Qdisbal  Expost  jLjm  Akaltsib.  (pp.  i-oazix.) 

iBtfoduetion. 

FbiiahtioD  of  Stotes  uod  Tecritarira. 

Dcsntjr  of  Pbpahtioa. 

Oenter  of  PooolBtian  and  its  Median  Fbiat. 

Popoktion  of  CounticA. 

ranktioo  of  IneorpotBtod  PhoeB. 

Uraan  Popaktion. 

Run]  Popahtion. 

8a. 

G«naml  Nativity. 

Color. 

Stote  or  Territoiy  of  Birth. 

Country  cf  Birth. 

ForeigB  Parentaae. 

(Stiaeoahip  and  Vean  in  the  United  States. 

Mam  akd  Platm. 

Qkkwmal  Tabus  (Nos.  1-02)  (pp.  1-1000). 

States  and  Tenitorica. 

Counties. 

Minor  Ciril  Divisions. 

Citic8»  Towns.  Villages  and  Boroughs. 

Sei.  (jeneral  Nativity  and  Color. 

State  or  Territofy  of  Birth. 

CooBtry  of  Birth. 


Pkratage. 

CStiaenlup  and  Yean  in  the  United  States. 


Gbmbral  Rzport  akd  Analtbib.  (pp.  i-ecxziii.) 

Elements  of  the  Popuhttioo. 

Ages. 

PerKms  of  School  Age. 

Males  of  Militia  Age. 

Males  of  Voting  Age. 

Conjugal  Condition. 

School  Attendance. 

Iffiteracy. 

Can  not  speak  English. 

Occupations. 

DwellingB  and  Families. 

Pn^etor^p  of  Homes. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Appendix — Form  of  Schedule. 

Maps  amd  Platbs. 

Gkmbbal  Tablbs  (Nos.  1-116)  (pp.  1-754). 

Ams. 

School.  Militia  and  Voting  Ages. 

Conjugal  Condition. 

School  Attendance. 

lUitenoy. 

Can  not  speak  EngUdi. 

Occupations. 

DweUingB  and  Families. 

Proprietorship  of  Homes. 
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Tho  following  eummary  of  the  m&tter  in  the  1910  reports  has  been  pit 
pared  by  selectuig,  in  bo  for  as  possible,  the  same  principal  c^tioiu  ■ 
those  ^ipeoring  in  the  1900  reports,  in  order  that  a  direct  compaiisoii  mi; 
be  made  between  the  order  of  presentation  of  the  material  in  the  respectivi 

REPORTS  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENSUS. 

VOLUME  I.  (w.  1-IIM).  VOLUME  D.  (pp.  1-llSO). 

(Thii  Totume  comtitiita  tbg  Oowil  Htport  ud  Rirorn  >T  9uTm. 

A»M>-l  Alatamt  b  IfmloM. 

Stnuun  or  CBirm.  (jj^  Mowing  ii  tb , 

hntomamm.  Sutvund  Tvnlvj). 

I.  NuDbtr  nd  DBtaibntioa  of  tnlabiliiDtg.  Alalxma. 
Fopvbtiai  to  DItWom  ud  Btato.  CE*m«  I—NnimR  or  Inumss. 

Apintuamnt  if  OntaBtation.  Sttkmtary  ud  Aodjrtkal  Tort  *ad  TiUa. 

An*  ud  Dtuity  of  PopuktioiL  Miu. 
Cmtai  al  Popuktion  tad  Mtdln  Lii 
Uriw  talRanl  "     '  ' 


CitJMiBd  tb<b  Bubmbi. 


F«nl*tHO(i( 


IL  FopoUtkia  of   inoiraontcd   plm: 

ttoa  ud  ISVO. 
Cumm  II~Coiir< 


Mndptl  TrfJ*    „.         J  ^  or  m  PorOLiraH. 

in;  STDiSribJS.       ^  ^  B.plu.W,T  ud  iUdrt»l  T«l  »d  -ftbh.. 

IV.  An  IHrtributin.  "■■'- 

V.  lAriMI  Cmditioi. 

VI.  BMta  of  Urth  cf  Urn  NMivt  FopubUm. 
VII.  CoimtiT  li  Birtk  of  Ilie  Fonipk-Bom  Popu- 

VIII.  Couo'7  1^  Ori^  of  Ibe  Foctipi  Whita 

....  Mottw  1 
X.  Yeu    rf 

PopakUao. 
XI.  TMiiic  Ace,  MiEtit  A«g  ud  NitnnliBtioD. 
XII.  BdioolAttaihm. 

upol  Hcoai.  UMicdD  otpiHBiMmiHDtUiaiuiaiilMi 

VOLUME  m.  (pp.  i-ihr 


IX.  Mottw  ToBfug  pi  Ppmcii  Whito  Stodi. 


On  comparing  the  above  summaries  or  outlines  of  the  reports  of  tb 
respective  censuses  one  will  observe  that  the  later  arrangement  provides,  ii 
a  single  volume,  for  the  general  summaries  and  analyses  contaiaed  in  thi 
first  portion  of  each  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  1900  census;  but  the  genera 
tables  giving  the  information  in  minute  detail  with  elaborate  companHoni 
for  the  minor  civil  divisions,  such  as  counties  and  the  small  cities  and  town 
are  lacking.  For  students  and  expert  statisticians  this  lack  undoubtedb 
works  a  hardship,  rendering  it  necessary  for  them,  when  making  a  thorougl: 
study  of  some  particular  phase  of  population  statistics  where  comparisoQ' 
between  such  minor  civil  divisions  of  different  states  are  required,  to  compile 
the  data  themselves  by  assembling  the  details  from  the  sections  devol«d  to 
the  several  states.  But  any  inconvenience  to  which  those  engaged  oo 
special  inquiries  of  this  nature  may  be  subiected  is  far  outweighed  by  ^ 
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9eat  convenience  which  the  ordinary  citizen  enjoys  through  having  imme- 
diatdy  accessible  in  a  single  volume,  in  compact  f orm,  the  principal  data  for 
tbat  particular  locality  in  wluch  he  may  be  especially  interested. 

The  adoption  of  this  method  of  i»«senting  the  returns  by  localities  made 
it  possible  to  carry  out  the  plan,  as  announced  in  the  press  notice,  ''to  pub- 
liah  for  each  state  a  bulletin  which  [would]  contain  at  least  the  more  impor- 
tant figures  derived  from  the  population  census,  both  for  the  state  as  a 
'whole,  and  for  its  counties,  cities,  and  minor  civil  divisions."  Notwith- 
standing the  delay  in  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  these  bulletdis — 
a  very  prolonged  delay  in  certain  instances — ^it  is  assuredly  true  that  the 
public  was  in  possession  of  those  portions  of  the  census  returns  which  are 
principally  in  demand,  much  earlier  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
tbe  method  of  inresentation  of  the  returns  followed  that  of  the  preceding 
•eeosos.  Furthermore,  the  advance  bulletins  were  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  finally  incorporated  in  the  bound  reports,  thereby  rendering  unneces- 
sary further  composition  of  those  portions  of  the  report. 

With  reference  to  the  bulk  of  printed  matter  in  the  reports  of  the  two 
•censuses,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  1900  population  returns  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  together  comprising  slightly  over  2,200  pages, 
while  the  1910  returns  were  published  in  three  volumes,  together  comprising 
about  3,750  pages.  In  part,  this  increase  was  due  to  some  duplication  of 
figures  in  the  general  and  state  tables  and,  in  part,  to  additional  matter, 
principally  text  discussion,  for  the  several  states  not  included  in  the  1900 
reports.  It  was  the  intention,  however,  to  avoid  duplication  of  the  figures 
for  counties  and  for  the  smaUer  cities,  and,  consequently,  we  find  that 
information  of  this  character  was  published  only  in  the  state  bulletins.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  the  several  states  and  larger  cities  were 
published  in  comparative  tables  in  the  first  volume,  or  general  report, 
because  it  was  believed  that  "Persons  who  have  this  general  interest  in  the 
statistics  desire  to  consider  the  figures  for  given  states  and  large  cities  as 
elements  or  sections  of  the  nation,  rather  than  as  units  standing  by  them- 
selves, and  to  have  them  in  form  convenient  for  comparison."  In  order, 
therefore,  to  accomplish  this  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  data  for 
states  and  the  larger  cities  presented  both  in  comparative  form  and  individ- 
ually, it  was  necessary  to  duplicate  the  figures  of  this  nature. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  printing  of  such  a  large  number 
of  additional  pages  (about  1,500)  would  increase  the  cost  of  meeting  the 
public  demand  for  the  1910  reports.  Such  would  have  been  the  case  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  the  demand  is  purely 
for  local  statistics  and  can  be  readily  supplied  by  furnishing  a  copy  of  the 
section  pertaining  to  a  particular  state  under  consideration;  for  example, 
by  supplying  a  paper-covered  bulletin  of  only  79  pages  where  one  wishes 
merely  the  statistics  for  the  State  of  New  York,  or  one  of  46  pages  where 
one  wishes  merely  the  statistics  for  Massachusetts.  And  even  should  one 
wish  comparative  figures  for  the  several  states  or  larger  cities,  the  demand 
can  be  met  by  supplying  in  a  single  volume  of  less  than  600  pages  the 
'^ Abstract"  of  the  census,  which,  as  described  by  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
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ma,  cODtamB  "in  condenaed  form  the  principal  statistice  gathered  at  Um 
iecomial  oiumer&tioD  of  1910  on  the  subject  of  population  (except  occup* 
tion  Btatistics),  agriculture,  numufacturee  and  mining,  and  p\ee  figures  oi 
sll  subjects  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  different  atatcB 
Logether  with  the  statistics  rehiting  to  populatiou  and  manufactures  fv  ttx 
[«^cipal  cities."  This  Abstract  has  been  issued  in  a  scries  of  sepaiati 
editions  for  each  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  each  of  iriiich  edititra 
contains  the  abstract,  as  such,  together  with  a  supplement  containing  iufor 
matitm  in  greater  detail  for  the  state  to  which  it  refers,  which  embraces  al 
of  the  census  results  published  concerning  that  state,  its  counties,  citin 
and  other  civil  divisions,  except  as  to  occupations. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  possession  of  this  abstract  with  its  supple 
ment  for  Massachusetts  has  enabled  him  to  supply  information  ia  answe 
U>  nearly  all  of  the  inquiries  relative  to  population  statistics  which  hsvi 
been  referred  to  him  by  citliens  of  MaBsachuaetts,  in  so  far  as  such  ihquirie 
are  covered  by  the  enumeration  in  1910. 

While  the  change  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  population  statiaticf 
and  indeed,  the  other  statistics  of  the  census  in  1910,  does  not  entirely  mee 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  a  particular  subject  ii 
which  eomparisons  between  the  smaller  localities  of  several  states  are  made 
and  while  the  change  of  method  may  have  caused  some  c<mfueion  becaus 
□1  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  tb 
coisus  reports,  of  familiariiing  themselves  with  a  new  method  of  presents 
tion,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  never  before  have  the  returns  of  the  eouu 
been  so  accessible  to  the  general  public,  and  when  succeeding  reports  sha 
have  beoi  presented  on  the  plan  of  the  last  census  the  comparability  o 
census  returns  from  period  to  period  will  have  been  greatly  facilitated. 
RoswBLL  F.  Phxlps. 
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After  I  had  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  address  you 
this  morning  on  the  subject  of  cooperation  between  academio 
and  official  statisticians,  I  was  requested  to  represent  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  on  this  anniversary  occasion  and  to 
eonv^  to  you  their  appreciation  of  your  work  in  the  past  and 
their  good  wishes  for  your  future.  This  naturally  led  me  to 
condder  the. original  connection  between  the  British  and  the 
American  societies  with  the  idea  of  making  it  at  least  an  in- 
troduction to  my  main  theme.  But  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  birth  of  the  British  society  are  so  little  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  so  significant  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  origin  of  our  own  association  th^t  I  have  decided  to 
state  them  in  detail  even  at  the  cost  of  abbreviating  what  at 
first  I  had  planned  to  say.  The  two  themes  are  mot  so  unre- 
lated as  might  at  first  appear,  because  in  my  opinion  it  is  or 
should  be  the  main  function  of  a  statistical  society  to  foster 
cooperation  between  academic  and  governmental  statisticians. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  was 
one  result  of  a  general  interest  in  the  establishment  of  statis- 
tical societies  which  reached  its  climax  between  1830  and  1840 
and  may  be  traced  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  but  was  nowhere  so  strong  as  in  England,  where 
special  conditions  gave  it  a  notable  development.  In  that 
country  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  had  been  formed  in  1831,  and  two  years  later  it  had 
constituted  a  statistical  section;  in  the  same  year,  1833,  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society  was  organized;  in  1834  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  now  the  Royal  Statistical 

^AiUrMiattheSem^-fiftbAsiiiTvnzy  Meeting  of  the  AnMrican  SlatiBtical  ABsociation,  BoitoB, 
Miii^Fit»att7l4,m4. 
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Society,  was  founded;  and  before  1840  similar  bodies  had  bee 
established  in  Bristol,  Glai^ow,  Idverpool,  Belfast,  Birmin{ 
ham,  Boston,  and  possibly  New  York.  AH  of  these  associt 
tions  bad  similar  objects  and  a  similar  organisatiotL  and  spran 
from  a  common  impulse.  Most  of  them  had  an  ephemen 
life;  only  three  of  them  are  still  active,  two  of  which,  th 
Royal  Statistical  Society  and  the  American  Statistical  Asac 
elation,  are  the  oldest  national  statistical  societies  in  the  worlc 

The  development  of  English  statistics  has  been  closel 
associated  with  the  English  Royal  Society,  the  greatest  of  a 
scientific  associations  past  or  present  and  the  cradle  of  moder 
statistics.  During  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  centur 
and  the  first  forty  years  of  its  life,  the  work  of  three  Fellows  < 
the  Royal  Society,  John  Graunt,  Wilham  Petty,  and  Edmun 
Halley,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  poUtical  arithmetic  whic 
was  later  with  comparatively  little  change  of  content  to  fc 
rechriatened  with  the  German  name  statistics. 

Shortly  before  the  societies  with  which  we  are  now  conceme 
were  founded,  the  Koyal  Society  fell  for  a  time  upon  evil  dayi 
dissensione  within  and  attacks  without.  Grave  accusatioi 
against  the  administration  were  published  but  led  to  no  ii 
vestigation.*  Two  parties  developed  in  the  society  and  cam 
to  a  trial  of  numerical  strength  at  the  election  of  1830,  whe 
the  reforming  element  supported  for  the  presidency  the  gret 
mathematician  and  aetronomer,  John  Herschel,  and  the  coi 
servative  element  supported  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  After  grei 
interest  had  developed  and  an  unprecedented  number  of  vote 
bad  been  cast,  the  election  resulted  by  a  very  narrow  margi 
in  favor  of  the  conservative  candidate,  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Among  Herschel's  ardent  supporters  was  Charles  Babbagi 
who  was  more  responsible  perhaps  than  any  other  Englishms 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  I 
a  book.  On  the  Deditie  of  Science  in  England,  published  i 
1830,  Babbage  had  strongly  criticised  the  constitution  of  tb 
Royal  Society,  and  at  about  the*  same  time  another  membc 
of  the  reforming  party,  David  Brewster,  suggested  "an  asa( 

•"IlieSadetr  (nThaRoiFslSsdity)  hu  for  fan  been  smdmbI  by  ■  porit  cr  attfit.  .  .  .  T 
inat  obi«ot  o(  Udi.  u  ot  iJI  othat  [wtiM.  bia  bm  to  udBUIn  it«ViB  ponr.  ud  (o  lirida,  lO  bill 
aiiiJd.*lllht(<»dthineuiioiwrtiUiDeDben."   CbviM Btbtat*. SoMlMt «■  tti  D^Ah  tf  Ma 

tlft^faiid  (London.  ISm).  p.  111. 
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ciation  of  our  nobility,  clergy,  gentry  and  philosophers"  on 
a  more  democratic  basis.  A  year  after  the  defeat  of  the 
reforming  element  in  the  Royal  Society,  this  suggestion  of 
Brewster's  bore  fruit  in  the  organization  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  was  avowedly  an 
imitation  of  the  Society  of  German  Naturalists  and  Ph3rsician8, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1822  in  execution  of  a  suggestion 
from  Oken  and  which  a  few  years  later  had  gained  great 
prestige  from  the  judicious  support  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Prussia  and  the  reputation  of  its  president,  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  scientists,  Alexander  von  Hiunboldt. 
Ho  doubt  the  spirit  of  reform  which  found  expression  in  the 
continental  revolutions  of  1830  and  the  English  reform  bill 
of  1832  was  a  potent  influence  in  support  of  the  new  movement 
out  of  which  the  British  Association  sprang. 

Another  factor  contributed  directly  and  powerfully  to  the 
early  recognition  of  statistics  by  the  British  Association. 
During  the  decade  of  which  I  am  speaking  Quetelet  was 
probably  the  most  widely  known  and  was  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  statisticians.  He  had  pub- 
lished his  first  essay  in  this  field  in  1826  and  in  various  papers 
printed  during  the  following  years  he  had  shown  the  regularity 
with  which  crimes  occurred  in  different  areas  and  recurred 
in  successive  years,  and  had  thus  laid  the  basis  not  only  for 
what  is  sometimes  called  moral  statistics,  but  also  for  that 
general  view  of  social  life  and  action  which  at  first  he  called 
social  mechanics  and  later  social  physics.  In  1833  Quetelet 
went  to  England  to  attend  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the 
British  Association*  and  carried  with  him  a  budget  of  statis- 
tical facts  for  which  the  organization  of  the  meeting  could 
provide  no  place.f  This  difficulty  led  his  friend,  Charles 
Babbage,  one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  new  Association,  to 
suggest  the  formation  of  a  new  section  on  statistics,  and  one 
was  hastily  improvised  with  Babbage  as  chairman  but  without 
the  usual  authorization  of  the  Central  Committee.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  procedure,  the  president  of  the  Association^ 

•Bzftirii  AwMtttioo.  Septrtt,  m  (188^,  484. 
tWm.  Flwr  in  Jmrnui  pf  At  StMdIed  Sodttg,  XXXIV.  a871)  412. 
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in  his  concluding  address  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  regal 
five  aectiona,  "another  had  come  into  operation,  the  objf 
of  which  was  to  promote  statietieal  inquiries.  It  had  origjnat 
with  some  distinguished  philosophers,  but  could  not  be  i 
ganled  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  Association  till  it  h 
received  the  rect^nition  of  the  governing  body;  there  cov 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  new  Section  would  obtt 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Committee  with  some  limitati' 
perhaps  of  the  specific  objects  of  inquiiy."*  The  sancti 
and  the  limitation  thus  foreshadowed  found  expression  wh 
the  General  Committee  approved  the  formation  of  a  Statistii 
Section  and  resolved  "that  the  inquiries  of  this  Section  shou 
be  restricted  to  those  classes  of  facts  relating  to  communiti 
of  men  which  are  capable  of  being  expressed  by  numbers,  a 
which  promise,  when  sufficiently  mtiUiplied,  to  indicate  genei 
laws,  "t 

This  limitation  was  apparently  designed  to  prevent  t 
statistical  section  from  being  led  astray  into  the  speculatio 
of  economics  and  the  controversies  of  politics.^  It  was 
direct,  although  probably  an  unintentioned  challenge 
Quetelet's  opinion.  Four  years  before  he  had  writte 
"  Amoi^  the  data  of  statistics  are  some  which  can  be  express 
in  figures  and  others  which  cannot.  To  use  only  one  of  the 
kinds  of  data  is  to  see  only  one  side  of  statistics. '  '§  Natural 
enough,  Quetelet  considered  that  the  resolution  of  the  Genei 
Committee  took  "too  limited  a  view  of  the  functions  at 
objects  of  statistical  inquiry"]]  and  he  suggested  to  Babbsi 
the  organization  of  a  separate  statistical  society.  The  so 
gestion  was  adopted  and  the  Statistical  Society  of  Londc 
formed  in  18344 

•Britiih  An.,  BtjirU.  Ill  (1833),  miil. 
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At  the  same  period  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  movement, 
initial  steps  were  taken  towards  organizing  at  least  two  Ameri- 
can statistical  societies,  the  New  York  Statistical  Society  and 
the  American  Statistical  Association.  The  New  York  society 
was  the  earlier,  having  been  incorporated  in  1836  and  its  char- 
ter amended  in  1839.  It  was  frankly  modelled  upon  the  Sta-^ 
tistical  Society  of  London.*  Its  original  charter  provided  for 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  that  the  society  should  com- 
mence operations  when  the  full  amount  had  been  subscribed 
and  S5,000  paid  in.  Three  years  later  the  act  was  amended 
by  allowing  the  society  to  commence  operations  immediately, 
but  I  have  found  no  record  that  it  did  so. 

The  beginnings  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  are 
shrouded  in  obscurity.    No  direct  connection  between  it  and 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London  has  been  demonstrated.    At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  six  years  ago  President  Wright 
said:    Whether  the  founding  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lon- 
don 'inspired  the  organization  of  this  Association,  I  cannot 
say  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  was  the  case.^f    That 
judgment  seems  to  me  warranted  by   the   evidence.    The 
sequence  in  time,  the  similarity  in  name  and  in  form  of  organi- 
zation, the  use  by  our  society  at  the  start  of  the  English  term 
FeUow  instead  of  the  then  usual  American  term  member  are 
straws  suggesting  but  in  no  wise  proving  the  connection.    In 
its  Annual  Report  made  in  1842  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London  wrote:    "The  Council    .     .     .    are  much 
gratified  in  stating  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  has 
served  as  a  model  for  the  American  Statistical  Association 
which  has  been  established  at  Boston,  United  States.''^    Per- 
haps stronger  evidence  in  favor  of  that  conclusion  may  be 
found  in  the  statement  regarding  our  Association's  field  and 
um  which  it  published  in  1840  and  republished  three  years 
later  as  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  its  Collections,    The 
opening  and  the  closing  sentences  of  that  statement  are  quo- 

*"bi  the  important  dty  of  New  York  a  Statistical  Society  hae  been  appointed  and  estabUahed  by  the 
Upsktiue  of  that  State;  and  the  Council  feel  gratified  in  reporting  that  the  principlcR  and  rcguktionfl 
vtidi  form  ito  Constitution  have  been  avowedly  adopted  from  thoee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London." 
Stat.  Soc.  of  London.  Jevraol.  I  (i83Q.  8.  See  abo.  SiUiman'e  Am.  Journal  of  Sdenco  and  ArU,  XXXH 
(1837).  202.    New  York  Laws  1836:  Chap.  495.  and  1839:  Chap.  193. 

tAm,Stat.Aani^QiMK.Piift..XI  a908-09).l. 

tStet  Soe^  /mtmI.  V  (1843).  80. 
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tations  from  the  first  few  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  and  yet  to  the  carelea 
reader  that  fact  would  not  be  apparent.  No  quotation  marb 
me  used  about  the  first  sentence  and  only  an  indefinite  ^efe^ 
ence  is  given  in  the  footnote.  Although  quotation  marks  an 
used  about  the  last  sentence,  no  other  reference  to  the  source 
is  made  than  the  introductory  words,  "In  the  language  of  i 
kindred  institution."  Can  the  writer  have  thought  it  insd' 
viaable  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  an  £ngli8l 
.society? 

However  that  may  be,  the  "Address  put  forth  by  the  AssO' 
elation  at  the  period  of  its  first  establishment  in  the  year  1840' 
differs  in  one  important  respect  from  the  correspondii^  state 
ments  in  the  Journal  of  the  StatistiaU  Society  of  London.  Ii 
draws  heavily  upon  some  unidentified  German  source  for  facti 
regarding  the  history  of  statistics  in  Germany  and  Sweden 
and  the  position  of  that  subject  at  the  time  our  AsBociatioi 
was  organized  not  only  in  those  countries  but  also  in  Frano 
and  Italy,  and  it  intersperses  brief  references  to  the  mui 
writers  on  statistics.  The  German  cast  of  this  part  of  thi 
"Address"  and  its  seemingly  deliberate  omission  of  any  refer 
ence  to  the  English  writers  on  Political  Arithmetic,  who  wen 
mentioned  by  its  English  predecessor,  show  that  the  write: 
regarded  the  statistics  which  our  society  was  to  cultivate  a 
the  creation  mainly  of  German  scholara.  Looking  back  fron 
the  vant^e  ground  reached  after  seventy-five  years  of  history 
it  seems  fur  to  say  that  in  this  respect  the  "Address"  pu 
forth  by  our  founders  waa  true  to  the  facts. 

For  the  historians  of  statistics  are  now  well  agreed  that  thi 
study  we  cultivate  sprang  from  two  main  roots,  one  in  thi 
German  universities,  the  other  in  English  studies  of  politics 
arithmetic.  The  former  developed,  under  the  name  of  sta 
tistics,  a  descriptive  political  science  almost  devoid  of  figure 
but  systematic  and  suitable  for  presentation  in  academic  lee 
tures  or  treatises.  The  latter  developed,  under  the  name  o 
political  arithmetic,  a  series  of  fragmentary  and  disconnectec 
studies  of  available  numerical  data.  Between  1730  and  1831 
the  English  ideas  slowly  penetrated  Germany,  introducii^ 
numerical  data  and  gaining  especially    from  Siissmilcb   f 
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systematic,  orderly  presentation  quite  alien  to  their  original 
form. 

During  the  same  period  the  German  name  statistics  spread 
to  England  and  this  eomitry.     Probably  the  first  writer  to 
make  it  at  home  in  English  was  Sir  John  Sinclair  whose  vo- 
luminous Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  exercised  a  traceable 
influence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     He  wrote  in  1798: 
"In  the  course  of  a  very  extensive  tour  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  which  I  happened  to  take  in  1786  I  found 
that  in  Germany  they  were  engaged  in  a  species  of  political 
inquiry  to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  Statistics  and 
.    .     .     as  I  thought  that  a  new  word  might  attract  more 
public  attention  I  resolved  on  adopting  it  and  I  hope  that  it 
is  now  completely  naturalized."*    The  earliest  occurrence  of 
stalistics  in  English  was  in  1770  and  thus  more  than  fifteen 
years  before  Sinclair,  when  Dr.  Hooker  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Bielfeld's  Elements  of  Universal  Erudition.    One  of  its 
chapters  is  entitled  Statistics  and  contains  a  definition  of  the 
subject  as  "The  science  that  teaches  us  what  is  the  political 
arrangement  of  all  the  modem  states  of  the  known  world."t 
With  this  German  name  came  also  some  of  the  German  fond- 
ness for  system  and  for  breadth  of  treatment,  and  all  these 
factors  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can statistical  societies.    The  statistics  which  were  thus  to 
be  studied  came  much  nearer  to  the  German  prototype  than 
to  the  English  political  arithmetic. 

This  sketch  of  the  origin  of  English  and  American  statistical 
societies  suggests,  though  I  would  not  claim  that  it  establishes, 
certain  conclusions  which  a  more  thorough  study  of  their  his- 
tory would  probably  substantiate. 

1.  Local  statistical  societies  have  been  more  short-lived  than 
national  statistical  societies.  Of  the  numerous  English  local 
societies  only  that  of  Manchester  survives.  We  may  regard 
our  society's  ambitious  name  as  having  been  favorable  to  its 
permanence.  Had  it  called  itself  the  Boston  Statistical  So- 
ciety or  the  Massachusetts  Statistical  Society,  its  chance  of 
Burvival  would  have  been  less. 

^Saelair.  8iat.  AeetnaU  rfSeoOand,  XX.  xiii. 

tBboker't.  Bidfekl  m»mMU  of  Ufdnnai  MrudtHon,  HL,  Chap.  XHI.  269. 
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2.  Statistical  societies  eetablisbed  at  the  capital  of  a  coimtr; 
have  had  a  better  opportunity  to  grow  than  similar  aocietie 
established  elsewhere.  The  Pans  Statistical  Society  has  lonj 
ance  outstripped  the  older  Grenoble  Statistical  Society  an< 
has  become  in  fact,  though  not  in  nsjne,  the  statistical  Bociet; 
of  France;  the  statistical  society  of  London,  in  recognition  o 
its  actual  status  and  its  fifty  years  of  work  was  privileged  ii 
1887  to  change  its  name  to  The  Royal  Statistical  Society;  thi 
Frankfort  Association  for  Geography  and  Statistics,  thougi 
founded  in  1836,  is  of  secondary  importance. 

3.  The  modem  tendency  is  to  make  statistical  societie 
peripatetic.  This  is  almost  necessarily  true  of  intemationa 
organizations  like  the  Congresses  of  Statistics,  the  Congresse 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  and  the  International  Statistics 
Institute;  it  is  true  of  all  three  German  statistical  associations 
namely,  the  Association  of  Imperial  and  State  Govermnenta 
Statisticians,  the  Union  of  German  Municipal  Statisticians 
and  the  German  Statistical  Society;  of  recent  years  our  owi 
Association  has  amended  its  charter  with  this  object  in  view 

4.  It  is  often  wise  for  a  statistical  society  to  affiUate  tern 
porarily  or  permanently  with  other  scientific  societies.  Bii 
its  best  connections  lie  with  societies  devoted  to  economics 
political  science,  and  law  rather  than  with  the  natural  oi 
physical  sciences.  The  economic  and  statistical  sections  o 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  anc 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienci 
have  had  a  checkered  career  and  have  at  times  been  viewec 
askance  by  the  parent  organizations.  The  contrast  betweei 
the  origin  of  the  British  Statistical  Society  in  1834  as  ai 
offshoot  from  the  statistical  section  of  the  British  AssocJatioi 
and  the  origin  of  the  German  Statistical  Society  in  1910  as  i 
section  of  the  German  Sociological  Society  illustrates  th< 
chaise  in  this  particular  in  seventy-five  years.  Hence  oui 
tendency  to  hold  our  recent  annual  meetings  in  connectior 
with  those  of  the  economic,  sociological,  and  historical  asso- 
dations  seems  in  accord  with  the  general  trend. 

5.  A  local  statistical  society  exerts  a  strong  influence  in 
creating  or  maintaining  sound  work  in  statistics.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  pioneer  work  of  Shattuck,  Jarvis,   Walker, 
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ott,  and  Dike,  to  mention  only  the  dead,  and  of 
rs  during  which  the  censuBes  and  the  r^stration 
Uassachusette  have  trained  men  or  fumished 
ther  Btates  and  the  country,  one  cannot  but  feel 
xican  Statistical  Association  with  its  headquarters 
las  materially  fuded  in  giving  Massachusetts  its 
ion  of  leadership  in  American  statistics, 
in  end  of  the  earlier  statistical  societies  was  the 
r  statistics  in  the  sense  of  Quetelet's  early  defioi- 
presentation  of  a  State  at  a  given  point  of  time, '  '* 
words,  a  description  of  a  country  or  locality 
Far  as  possible  in  numerical  terms,  fmd,  in  pursuit 
f  the  needed  material  did  not  exist,  the  statistical 
it  to  gather  it  by  independent  inquiry.  Thus, 
Lnnu&l  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
ondon  describes  the  work  of  the  following  com- 
A  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa- 
3n;  (2)  A  committee  to  gather  statistics  of  strikes, 
ktions  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  (3)  A  committee 
atifitics  regarding  population,  births,  marri^es, 
(4)  A  committee  to  gather  statistics  regarding 
laborious  charact^  of  such  work  and  the  ten- 
government  to  take  it  over  were  important  in- 
ling  to  limit  the  activities  and  shorten  the  days 
^ties. 

,in  end  of  statistical  societies  like  ours  is  or  should 
1  a  center  around  which  official  statisticians  and 
ifiticians  may  meet  and  fraternize.  There  has 
me  danger  that  these  two  groups  might  work  at 
es,  the  producer  of  statistics  resenting  the  criti- 
ate  students  who  have  sometimes  been  ignorant 
to  remiun  ignorant  of  the  real  difficulties  besetting 
the  official  and  whose  criticisms  in  consequence 
nintelligent  or  unjust,  the  user  of  statistics  con- 
:  output  of  an  office  because  it  does  not  meet  his 
asfy'  his  special  requirements.  Statistics,  unlike 
r  sodolc^,  is  an  art,  a  profession,  as  well  as  a 
is  often,  perhaps  usually,  guided  quite  as  much  by 

n  W.  Bavmin  Btal.  Boe.,  /wmI.  JsUIa  tdI..  p.  B. 
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admiiiiBtrative  aa  by  scientific  aims.  Not  that  the  truth  i 
wrested  or  concealed,  but  that  the  whole  truth  can  nerer  b 
ascert^ned  and  that  part  which  is  presented  must  be  deta 
mined  mainly  by  the  needs  of  administration.  To  further  thj 
end  the  meetings  of  a  statistical  society  are  far  more  importai 
than  its  publications. 

This  review  of  the  past  history  and  present  condition  < 
statistical  societies  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  coopen 
don  between  academic  and  official  statisticians.  Most  of  tb 
larger  American  institutions  offering  statistical  courses  la 
stress  upon  laboratory  practice.  The  real  laboratory  is  a 
adjacent  statistical  office,  just  as  the  real  laboratory  for 
medical  school  is  a  hospital,  and  university  courses  in  statistit 
on  the  practical  side  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  dilettante  unt 
both  university  course  and  statistical  office  are  so  modifie 
that  they  can  work  together  to  mutual  advantage.  When 
university  offerii^  a  course  in  statistics  is  situated  in  or  net 
a  great  city  or  a  state  capital,  it  should  be  or  become  possibl 
for  the  teacher  to  present  and  interpret  the  statistics  of  tbi 
city  or  state.  This  could  be  done  to  greater  advantage,  if  tJb 
teacher  of  statistics  were  officially  connected  with  the  publi 
office  or  the  government  statistician  were  given  a  universit: 
appointment.  Such  relations  have  been  common  in  cout 
nental  countries.  I  need  only  mention  Dieterici,  Engel  an 
Boeckh  at  Berlin,  Hermann  and  von  Mayr  at  Munich  an 
iNTeumann-Spallart,  Inama-Stemegg,  von  Juraschek  an 
Mischler  at  Vienna.  The  importance  of  this  suggestion  lead 
me  to  quote  a  few  sentences  regardii^  the  statistical  seminai 
of  Engel  at  Berlin  and  of  Inama  at  Vienna.  Of  the  semina 
which  Engel  started  at  Berlin  after  he  had  been  made  Directs 
of  the  Prussian  Statistical  Bureau  Blenck  wrote: 

"In  November,  1S62,  he  opened  a  statistical  seminar  i 
which  the  theory  and  technique  of  statistics  and  the  intei 
relations  between  statistics,  administration  and  legislatio 
were  investigated  and  statistical  theses  written  in  connectio; 
with  the  current  work  of  the  Bureau.  This  seminar  provei 
of  great  educational  value  to  many  young  men  who  after 
wards  devoted  themselves  to  administration  or  were  appointo 
to  chairs  for  political  science  and  statistics  in  the  Germai 
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Among  these  were  Meyer,  Onckea,  Schonbei^ 
d,  Brentauo,  Cotm  and  Elster.  High  officials, 
the  legislature,  or  persons  connected  with  foreign 
Berlin  were  among  the  regular  attendants.  "* 
in  the  70's  there  bad  been  a  seminar  in  connection 
atral  Statistical  Commission.  Inama  transferred 
iversity.  It  rendered  the  double  service  of  train- 
y  students  in  the  science  of  statistics  and  utiliong 
a  method  of  gaining  scientific  knowledge.  Under 
lership  from  1SS2  to  1905  it  gained  an  international 
nd  trained  a  great  number  of  distinguished  static- 
nost  all  the  professorships  of  statistics  in  Austrian 
&re  held  by  men  tnuned  in  it  and  many  important 
originated  there.  In  this  way  a  statistical  school 
up,  extending  and  continuing  the  ideas  of  the 

ce  that  such  work  is  needed  I  may  also  quote  a 
dopted  at  the  ninth  and  last  International  Sta- 
jress:  "The  Congress  believes  that  the  teaching 
,1  statistics  at  the  universities  should  be  supported 
conferences  and  that  to  secure  this  result  statisti- 
should  be  formed  in  connection  with  departments 
md  statistical  bureaus  should,  if  possible,  establish 
with  teachers  of  statistics,  although  entire  inde- 
ould  be  assured  to  each  side,"! 
ihis  sort,  I  believe,  is  more  needed  in  the  United 
r  than  any  other  line  of  statistical  development, 
nearest  approach  to  it  that  we  have  ever  had  was 
)f  young  men  who  gathered  around  Carroll  D. 
ng  the  twenty  years  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
Bureau  or  Department  of  Labor.  Since  the 
)f  Mr.  Wright,  no  one  in  Washmgton  has  done 
f  description.  Neither  in  the  Census  Bureau  nor 
e  smaller  statistical  offices  is  there  an  opportunity 
tning  in  statistics  which  would  qualify  one  to  rise 
important  statistical  positions  there  or  elsewhere. 

A  IruBklun  fron  latm.  Stml.  Iiat..  fiilUii,  X.  pt.  1!  (ISOT),  141, 
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This  is  the  more  important  because  the  rapid  developmeat  < 
public  health  work  and  of  vital  statistics  as  tributary  to  it 
creating  a  demand  for  men  trained  in  demography,  whit 
neither  our  bureaoa  nor  our  universities  are  doing  much  1 
&11.  It  might  be  sud  in  reply  that  even  the  highest  positioi 
are  not  yet  thought  to  demand  professional  training  or  he) 
on  a  secure  and  permanent  tenure.  But  the  objection  is  nt 
unanswerable.  Is  not  the  true  relation  one  of  interdepeni 
ence?  Is  not  the  lack  of  a  public  demand  for  profession 
standards  among  official  statisticians  due  in  the  main  I 
public  ignorance  of  the  added  eignificance  and  value  a  wc 
trained  man  can  give  to  statistical  inquiries  and  their  resulti 
If  ao,  are  not  the  men  best  able  to  create  this  demand  ti 
private  scholars  and  teachers  of  statistics?  Is  not  the  be 
method  for  them  to  follow  that  of  constructive  criticism  i 
current  statistical  inquiries  and  interpretation  of  their  resul 
beyond  the  point  at  which  they  are  left  by  the  office  whii 
issues  them? 

In  many  university  courses  in  statistics,  laboratory  exe 
cises  are  included,  but  there  is  apparently  no  agreemei 
regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  these  exercises.  In  in 
opinion  they  should,  if  possible,  be  given  definiteness  as 
practical  significance  by  being  used  to  criticise  or  interpn 
the  statistical  results  obtained  in  communities  in  which  tt 
class  is  interested.  This  might  be  the  university  community 
the  town  or  city  in  which  the  university  is  located  or  tl 
student  Hves,  or  even  the  state  as  a  whole.  I  cannot  but  fe 
that  there  may  be  some  danger  of  turning  the  attention  ( 
the  class  too  exclusively  either  to  graphic  methods  of  repn 
aenting  results  or  to  mathematical  methods  of  determinio 
the  exact  degree  of  correlation.  Doubtless  each  of  these  he 
a  place  and  an  important  place  in  a  course  of  statistics,  bi 
neither  strikes  at  the  spot  in  which  most  errors  are  fount 
namely,  the  original  returns.  In  studying  tuberculosb,  fc 
example,  to  make  elaborate  corrections  for  differences  in  tb 
age  and  sex  tiistribution  of  the  population  and  of  decedent 
in  successive  periotis  and  to  pass  in  silence  the  question  of  th 
comparative  accuracy  of  diagnosis  at  the  tiifferent  dates  is  t 
strun  at  a  gnat  and  then  swallow  a  camel.     For  a  large  majtu 
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ical  errors  are  those  which  creeji  into  the  raw 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  any  refinements  of 
analysis  or  any  skill  in  graphic  representation. 

mention  on  these  field  errors  has  the  incidental 
bringing  home  to  the  student  as  nothing  else 

lifficulties  before  the  ofBclal  statistician  and  of 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  between 
officials  80  necessary  for  hearty,  continuous 

t  in  my  opinion  that  the  best  service  the  Ameri- 
I  Association  can  render  to  the  progress  of  sta- 
ringing  together  for  purposes  of  friendly  discus- 
iration  the  producers  and  consumers  of  statistics, 
the  future  policy  of  the  Association  might  be 
der  better  to  secure  that  end.    Would  it  be  well 

tbe  experiment  of  establishing  standing  com- 
aose  which  did  good  work  in  the  early  years  of 
Statistical   Society?    Perhaps   committees   on 

on  state  work  and  on  municipal  work  might  be 
lape  a  committee  on  the  teaching  of  statistics 
anized,  or  a  committee  on  infant  mortality. 

Bociety  should  not  follow  the  position  of  the 
Qciological  societies  and  confine  its  work  in  the 
9  and  discussions  not  ripening  into  recommenda- 
ain  duty  is  to  improve  Federal,  state,  and  munic- 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  we  should  hope 

by  the  example  of  oiu-  members  but  also  by  the 
mal  recommendations. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  ATI 
DURING  THE  LAST  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS.' 
By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  LL.D. 

The  present  discussion  is  limited  to  verifiable  evidences 
our  national  progress  since  1840.  The  period  of  time  co 
sidered  does  not  always  constitute  an  exact  three  quarters 
a  century.  For  many  factors  of  our  national  progress  t 
statistical  data  are  not  available  for  ao  long  a  period  of  yea: 
For  the  principal  elements  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  deb 
mined  for  the  seventy  years  commencing  with  1840,  or  t 
year  following  the  establishment  of  the  American  Statistit 
Association,  and  ending  with  the  year  1910,  or  the  date  of  t 
last  federal  census.  Preliminary  to  the  taking  of  the  eens 
of  1840,  a  most  interesting  volume  on  "The  Principles 
Statistical  Inquiry  as  Illustrated  in  Proposals  for  Uniting 
Examination  into  the  Resources  of  the  United  States  with  t 
Census  to  be  Taken  in  1840"  was  published  in  1839.  T 
author  of  this  work  was  Archibald  Russell,  of  whom  little 
known  at  the  present  time,  but  who  rendered  a  distinct  servi 
to  the  nation,  for,  as  said  by  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  his  Histo 
of  the  United  States  Census,  "The  census  of  1840  may  be  m 
to  mark  the  beginnii^  of  the  concerted  effort  to  make  t 
decennial  enumeration  the  instrument  for  ascertaining  son 
thing  beyond  the  mere  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  and 
various  ages,  constituting  each  of  the  three  great  divisions 
the  population.  (That  is,  white  persons  and  colored  persoi 
whether  slaves  or  freedmen.)"  President  Van  Buren  in  1 
second  annual  message,  dated  December  8, 1838,  had  made  t 
suggestion  as  to  "whether  the  scope  of  the  measure  might  e 
be  usefully  extended  by  causing  it  to  embrace  authen 
statistical  returns  of  the  great  interests  especially  entrusted 
or  necessarily  affected  by  the  legislation  of  Congress." 
memorial  was  presented  by  the  American  Statistical  Ak 
ciation  to  Coi^ess  in  1843,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  tb 
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d  gross  errors  had  been  discovered  in  the  printed 
the  Sixth  Census,  but  that  the  committee  of  the 

I  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report 
Congrees,  not  having  reliable  data  with  which  to 

II  the  details  of  the  cenBus,  confined  their  investi- 
I  the  reports  respecting  education,  nosology,  and 
nts.  The  memorial  of  the  association  is  gtven  in 
use  Reports,  28th  Congress,  First  Session,  Vol.  Ill, 

The  treatise  by  Russell,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do 
enlarged  plan  and  scope  of  the  census  of  1840,  in- 
udde  from  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of 
1  inquiry,  a  consideration  in  detail  of  the  statistics 
Qd  manufactures,  agriculture,  occupations,  place  of 

vital  statistics,  crime,  pauperism,  education,  the 
ucation,  as  well  as  observations  on  the  agents  to  be 
I  in  procuring  accurate  statistical  information.     Mr. 

connection  with  the  census  of  1840  is  not  made  clear, 
oly  name  mentioned  in  Wright's  History  of  the  Census 
of  William  A.  Weaver,  of  Yii^iiua,  who  served  as 
ending  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State  until  March 

g  the  intervening  seventy  years  the  United  States 
las  become  a  truly  colossal  institution.  Additional 
ui  equally  enormous  amount  of  statistical  knowledge 
g  the  social  Boid  economic  condition  of  the  people  is 
railable  through  the  statistical  offices  of  the  several 
ad  municipalities  and  private  institutions  and  corpo- 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  within  the  limitations 
Idress,  to  even  briefly  discuss  all  of  the  essential  factors 
ave  conditioned  the  moral,  physical,   and  material 

of  the  American  people  since  the  establishment  of  the 
a  Statistical  Association  in  183d.     For  the  present 

therefore,  the  discussion  will  be  limited  to  about  the 
in  and  scope  as  the  treatise  by  Russell  in  1839,  but 
i,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  present  a  comparative  out- 
le  salient  facts  of  practical  value  at  the  present  time. 
I  I  take  up  the  statistical  facts  of  the  discussion,  it 

be  out  of  place  to  refer  very  briefly  to  some  of  the 
vestigations  made  to  ascertain  and  disclose  the  prog- 
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Teas  of  the  United  States.  The  term  "progress"  ia  used 
the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  "Progress,"  s&. 
Arnold  Toynbee,  "comes  chiefly  from  without;  it  is  extern 
pressure  which  forces  men  to  exert  themselves,  but,"  as  I 
observes  subsequently,  "competition  may  produce  weal1 
without  producing  well-being,"  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessai 
to  keep  at  all  times  in  mind  the  possibiUty  of  erroneous  inte 
pretation  of  the  mere  facts  which  emphasize  our  numeric 
or  material  advance.  At  the  same  time,  for  practical  purposi 
there  is  no  other  convenient  measure  of  our  himian  evolutic 
from  a  primitive  condition  of  society  to  civilization.  Tent 
Coxe,  as  early  as  1794,  published  Ms  "View  of  the  Unit* 
States  of  America,"  illustrating  by  reference  to  authent 
documents  "  the  progress  and  present  state  of  civil  and  religioi 
liberty,  population,  agriculture,  exports  and  imports,  fisherie 
navigation,  ahip-building,  manufactures,  and  general  in 
provement,"  The  term  "progress,"  as  used  in  this  treatis 
implies  primarily  the  material  progress  of  the  nation  as  tl 
prerequisite  for  its  soci^,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  advano 
An  interesting  statistical  manual  entitled  "£conomica,"  b 
Samuel  Blodget,  was  published  in  ISIO.  This  also  is  pract 
cally  a  treatise  on  the  material  growth  of  the  nation  in  all  tl; 
essentials  which  constitute  the  evidences  of  a  country  i 
process  of  development  from  the  crude  conditions  of  originj 
settlement  to  that  of  civilized  well-being.  This  work  is  ( 
special  value  as  illustrating  some  of  the  earliest  references  t 
Franklin's  speculations  on  population,  the  utility  of  statisti( 
of  births  and  deaths,  and,  £nally,  the  number  of  insurant 
companies,  the  amount  of  their  capital,  the  variation  ( 
money  as  expressed  in  wages,  and  the  price  of  wheat,  anc 
finally,  the  number  of  stockholders  of  banks,  insurance  con 
pani^,  turnpikes,  etc. 

The  next  treatise  on  the  progress  of  the  country  was  put 
lished  in  1817  by  Timothy  Pitkin,  entitled  "A  Statistic! 
Review  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  h 
connection  with  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  and  an  Accoun 
of  the  Public  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Expenditures."  Followini 
this  work  there  was  published  the  elaborate  Statistical  Annalf 
embracing  views  of  the  population,  commerce,  nav^ation 
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>lic  lands,  post-office  establisbmenta,  reveDues, 
f  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Adam  Seybert, 
lis  work  contains  some  very  interesting  obser- 
iming  population,  the  growth  of  commerce,  the 
of  the  military  establisbmenta,  list  of  pensionera 
,nd  navy,  remarks  on  the  mortality  of  the  United 
leatb  rate  of  cities,  comparative  statistics  for 
finally,  a  table  exhibiting  the  expectation  of  life 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

these,  I  can  only  mention  Bristed's  treatise  on 
ces  of  the  United  States,"  published  in  1818; 
ew  of  the  United  States,"  published  in  1828; 
regress  of  the  United  States  in  Population, 
in  Fifty  Years,"  published  in  1843;  MacGregor's 
1  "The  Progress  of  America,"  published,  in  two 
S47;  Seajnan's  essay  on  "The  Progress  of  Nations 
1,  Productive  Industry,  Wealth  and  Population," 

1863;  Lossing's  memorial  volume  on  "The 
iitenary;  or  a  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Re- 
i  United  States  during  the  First  One  Hundred 

Existence";  and,  finally,  Gannett's  work  on 
g  of  a  Nation,  its  Growth,  Present  Condition  and 
vitb  a  forecast  of  the  future,  published  in  1894. 
a  autboritiee  construe  the  progress  of  the  nation 
livalent  of  its  measurable  advance  by  means  of 
lie  direction  of  an  increase  in  numbers,  commerce, 
ind  last,  not  least,  longevity.  The  term  "prog- 
id  by  these  writers  of  the  highest  authority, 
constant  upward  tendency  towards  the  ideal  of 
ST  share  of  individual  material  prosperity  as  the 
the  lai^est  attainable  degree  of  human  happiness. 
i,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  a  lessened  cost  of  pro- 
'eased  opportunities  for  travel  and  recreation, 
ffrage — all  are  measurable  by  statistics,  and 
id  conclusively  by  statistics  alone.  Progress  in 
ffays  means  social  improvement,  though  obviously 
iber  of  conditions  which  affect  human  well-being 
happiness  are  at  all  times  subject  to  a  variable 
inge.     Reviewing  the  world's  progress  from  this 
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jioint  of  view,  as  measured  by  statistical  evidence  for  the  la 
seventy-five  years,  there  can  be  no  question  of  doubt  but  tha 
broadly  considered,  the  world  at  lai^e  and  in  all  its  parts  h 
(■normously  advanced,  but  nowhere  has  the  rate  of  growth  : 
all  the  essentials  which  constitute  the  material  well-being  i 
the  people  been  greater  than  in  the  United  States  of  Americ 

In  the  sense  of  these  definitions  and  observations  it  woii 
seem,  also,  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Con 
merce  and  Chairman  of  the  Social  Study  Committee  of  tl 
University  of  Birmingham,  and  one  whose  authority  no  oi 
will  question,  construes  the  term  "Progress"  in  the  Year  Bo( 
of  Social  Progress  for  1913-14.  He  observes  that  "  It  is  ( 
unmistakable  trait  of  our  period  that  there  is  practically  i 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  progress.  It 
provement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  body  of  the  peopU 
in  the  forefront  of  our  attention:  the  touchstone  we  uncoi 
Bciously  apply  to  every  social  effort  and  proposal — rightly ' 
wrongly,  the  typical  men  and  women  of  today,  who  are  ale 
and  public-spirited,  have  before  their  mind's  eye,  as  an  obvioi 
goal  of  endeavor,  the  vision  of  the  whole  people  fed  ai 
housed  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them,  if  they  choose,  to  lei 
healthy  and  pleasant  fives,  freed  from  demoralizing  irr^ 
larities  of  employment;  with  sufficient  leisure  for  fami 
affection  and  sufficient  education  for  civic  duties."  Th 
comprehensive  and  readily  intelligible  definition  of  progre 
miderlies  and  limits  the  present  discussion,  which  is  coQcemt 
almost  exclusively  with  what  Walter  Bagehot  has  proper 
called  "verifiable  progress,"  in  the  true  and  incontrovertibl 
common,  every-day  acceptance  of  the  term. 

The  gross  area  of  the  continental  United  States  increas* 
from  1,792,000  square  miles  in  1840,  by  acquisition,  concessioi 
or  purchase,  to  3,027,000  square  miles  in  1914,  and,  injludii 
Alaska  and  insular  possessions,  to  3,743,000  square  mile 
The  gross  area  of  the  continental  United  States  now  excea 
the  combined  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austrii 
Hungary,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Greece,  tl 
Balkan  States,  Egypt,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

The  total  population  in  1840  was  17,069,000.  For  191 
our   continental   population  is  conservatively   estimated  i 
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).    The  rate   of  increase  during'  the  intervening 
lur  years  has  beea  47S  per  cent.    The  present 
n  exceeds  the  combined  populations  of  the  United 
and  the'empire  of  Austria-Hungary, 
lite  population  has  increased  from  14,196,000  in  1840 

000  (estimated)  for  1914.  There  has,  therefore,  been 
increase  during  the  intervening  seventy-four  years 

000,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  growth  of  6.95  per  cent, 
m.  The  estimated  corresponding  growth  of  con- 
Lurope  durii^  the  same  period  of  time  was  only  1.2 
per  annum. 

gro  population  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
in  1840  to  10,225,000  (estimated)  for  1914.     The  rate 

1  was,  therefore,  255.9  per  cent,  for  the  intervening 
contrast  to  a  growth  of  514.3  per  cent,  for  the  white 

n,  which,  of  course,  includes  a  substantial  increase 
iration. 

imber  of  Indians  in  1840  is  partly  a  matter  of  con- 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  exceeded  300,000. 

conservative  estimate  placed  the  number  at  278,000, 
S90  at  248,000.  For  1914,  largely  on  the  basis  of 
umerations,  the  number  of  Indians  is  conservatively 

at  277,000.  A  large  number  of  persons  of  Indian 
ure  are  considered  white,  and  as  such  enumerated 
ensus.  In  contrast,  even  the  slightest  degree  of 
gro  intermixture  warrants,  by  present  usage,  the  in- 

Buch  among  the  negroes. 

mber  of  Chinese  in  1840  was  very  small.'  By  1865 
er  was  49,000,  which  by  1890  had  increased  to  107,- 
consequence  of  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  the  number 
lally  diminished,  being  estimated  for  1914  at  64,000. 
rast,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  Japanese 
Q.  In  1890  the  Japanese  numbered  only  2,039, 
I  estimated  Japanese  population  of  91,289  for  1914. 
eign-bom  white  population  was  not  ascertained  pre- 
[850.  In  that  year  the  census  returned  2,240,000, 
1910  had  increased  to  13,345,000,  or  495.8  per  cent, 
responding  increase  in  the  native  white  population 

17,312,000  in  1850  to  68,386,000  in  1910,  or  295 
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per  ceQt,  The  native  white  population,  however,  includec 
considerable  number  of  native-bom  of  fore^  or  mixed  pi 
entage.  The  number  of  such  persons  was  not  enumerat 
previous  to  1870.  In  1910  the  number  of  persons  of  natJ 
parentage  was  49,488,000;  the  native-bom  of  fore^n  parenU 
WOE  12,916,000;  and  the  number  of  native-born  of  mil 
parentage,  5,981,000.  The  tendency  of  the  population 
towards  a  more  varied  composition,  largely  because  of  1 
enormous  foreign  immigration  during  the  last  forty  yea 
Xo  thorough  analysis  of  the  population  problem  has  be 
ni.ide  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  with  absoli 
accuracy  whether  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  towai 
gradual  and  complete  assimilation  of  the  foreign-bom  w 
the  native-bom  of  native  parents.  The  intUcations  are  tl 
this  is  not  the  case.* 

During  the  twenty-five  years  ending  with  1864,  the  numi 
of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  was  4,949,0 
During  the  twenty-five  years  ending  with  1889  the  numl 
a^^i^'ing  was  9,365,000.  During  the  twenty-one  years  end: 
with  1912  the  number  airivii^  was  14,655,000.  The  com] 
nent  parts  of  the  inunigration  during  the  last  quarter  a 
century  differ  fundamentally  from  those  of  the  influx  previi 
to  1S90.  Of  the  total  fordgn-bom  population  of  the  Unii 
States  in  1900,  17.7  per  cent,  had  its  origin  in  southern  t 
eastern  Europe.  In  1910  the  corresponding  percentage 
this  [>opulation  was  37.4.  Earlier  returns  would  exlubit 
even  more  striking  contrast. 

In  1840  the  density  of  population  per  square  mile  was  i 
which  by  1865  had  increased  to  11.8,  and  by  1914  to  3S 
The  corresponding  present  density  of  the  Geimao  Empire 
310;  of  France,  191;  of  Austria-Hungary,  196;  ctf  tbe  Unil 
Kingdom,  374;  and  of  Belgium,  659.  Even  if  the  presi 
grc^h  of  the  American  population  continues  during  tlie  a 
&::  \e3;3  as  it  has  in  the  recent  past,  the  then  attained  d 
si:  will  be  only  one  fifth  of  the  present  density  of  the  Genu 
Eiia>ii«. 
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0  about  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  cities 
population  or  over.  By  1870  the  proportion  of  urban 
lOQ  had  increased  to  20.9  per  cent.,  and  by  1910  to 
r  cent.  The  tendency  of  the  country  ia,  therefore, 
ly  towards  increased  urbanization.  Including  local- 
iving  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  eight  thousand 
ion,  the  total  urban  population  of  the  United  States 

was  42,623,000,  or  46.3  per  cent,  of  the  aggr^ate, 
29.5  per  cent,  in  pSSO.  Durii^  the  last  decade  the 
ion  of  urban  territory  increased  34.S  per  cent.,  against 
ase  of  only  11.2  per  cent,  in  the  rural  territory.  Dur- 
last  ten  years  the  rural  population  actually  diminished 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
[n  all  of  these  states  the  urban  population  increased 
ably.     The  total  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States 

with  eight  thousand  inhabitants  and  over  was  786, 
only  44  in  1840. 

umber  of  farms  in  1850  (there  beii^  no  earlier  returns) 
19,073.  By  1910  the  number  had  increased  to  6,361,- 
he  amount  of  acreage  in  improved  farm  lands  increased 
3,032,000  in  1850  to  478,452,000  in  1910.  Durii^ 
e  period  of  sixty  years,  the  average  acreage  per  farm 
led  from  202  to  138  acres,  but  the  percentage  of  total 
la  in  farms  increased  from  15.6  in  1850  to  46.2  in  1910. 
lue  of  farm  property  increased  from  $3,967,000,000 

to  $40,991,000,000  in  1910.  The  average  value  of 
erty  per  farm,  which  in  1850  was  only  $2,738,  increased 

1  to  S6,444,  and  the  average  value  of  all  property  per 
land  in  farms  increased  from  $13.51  to  $46.64.  Con- 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  against 
ease  in  population  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  297 
t.,  the  number  of  farms  has  increased  339  per  cent.; 
lunt  of  improved  land  in  farms,  323  per  cent.;  and  the 
[  farm  property,  933  per  cent. 

tg  the  last  twenty  years  (there  being  no  earlier  data) 
portion  of  farms  free  from  mortgage  decreased  from 
cent,  in  1890  to  66.4  per  cent,  in  1910;  and  the  ratio 
to  farm  value  decreased  from  35.5  per  cent,  to  27.3 
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per  cent.  There  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  avera 
equity  per  farm,  from  J2,220  in  1890  to  $4,574  in  1910. 

The  amount  of  irrigated  farm  acreage  increased  fn 
3,631,000  acres  in  1889  to  13,738,000  in  1909. 

The  com  crop  of  the  United  States  increased  'from  377,00 
000  bushels  in  1840  to  3,124,000,000  in  1912,  or  729  per  cen 
the  wheat  crop  increased  during  the  same  period  from  84,00 
000  bushels  in  1840  to  730,000,000  in  1912,  or  793  per  cen 
and  the  wool-clip  increased  from  ^,000,000  pounds  in  18 
to  304,000,000  in  1912,  or  769  per  cent.  The  eorrespondi 
increase  in  the  sugar  crop  was  from  120,000,000  pounds 
1840  to  1,922,000,000  pounds  in  1912,  or  1502  per  cent,  a 
the  cotton  crop  increased  from  1,347,000  bales  in  1840 
14,295,000  bales  in  1912,  or  961  per  cent. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1840  was  estimatedat  $11,000,0 
By  1880  this  had  increased  to  $36,000,000,  and  by  1912 
$91,000,000.  The  production  of  coal  in  1840  was  only  1,84 
000  tons;  by  1880  the  production  had  increased  to  63,000,( 
tons;  and  by  1912  to  477,000,000  tons.  The  correspond] 
increase  in  the  production  of  copper  was  from  100  tons 
1840  to  27,000  tons  in  1880,  and  557,000  tons  in  19 
There  was  no  recorded  cement  production  in  1840,  and 
1880  the  amount  had  reached  only  2,000,000  barrels,  wh 
by  1912  had  increased  to  83,000,000  barrels.  There  was  a 
no  recorded  petroleum  production  in  1840,  the  earliest  retui 
being  for  the  year  1859.  By  1880  the  production  had  react 
1,000,000,000  gallons;  and  by  1912,  9,328,000,000  gallons.  1 
pig  iron  production  amounted  to  only  286,000  tons  in  18 
and  3,335,000  tons  in  1880,  but  by  1912  the  production  b 
reached  nearly  30,000,000  tons.  Corresponding  gains  W' 
made  in  the  production  of  practically  all  the  other  importi 
mineral  resources. 

The  census  of  1850  was  the  Erst  to  present  approximat 
complete  statistical  data  regarding  the  manufacturing  ind 
tries  of  the  country.  The  information  collected  was  for  1 
year  1849,  and  subsequently  thereto  corresponding  infom 
tion  has  been  secured  by  census  enumerations.  The  numi 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  according  to  the  census 
1850,  was  123,025,  said  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 268,4! 
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;  definition  of  a  factor}',  however,  was  changed  in 
at  an  exact  comparison  is  not  possible.  The  num- 
;e-eamers  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
i  957,000,  which  by  1909  had  increased  to  6,615,000, 
)er  cent.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  increased 
&ame  period  of  time  from  $236,000,000  to  $3,427,- 
■  1352.1  per  cent.;  and  the  value  of  the  product 
rom  $1,019,000,000  in  1849  to  $20,672,000,000  in 
28.7  per  cent.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  statistical 
d  not  be  strictly  comparable,  but  the  foregoing 
I  approximately  measures  the  remarkable  progress 
ufacturing  industries  during  the  last  sixty  years. 
istics  of  occupations  by  age  and  sex  are  not  yet 
)r  the  census  of  1910.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
statistics  for  manufacturing  industries  which  indi- 
gressive  decline  in  the  proportion  of  child-labor, 
imder  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1899  the  proportion 
yed  was  3.4  per  cent.;  in  1904,  2.9  per  cent,;  and 
4  per  cent.  These  statistics  are  incontrovertible 
lat,  regardless  of  a  rapidly  expanding  interest  in 
IBS,  the  relative  number  of  young  persons  employed 
I  declined,  for  during  the  same  period  of  time  the 
male  wage-earners  increased  from  3,632,000  in 
63,000  in  1909,  or  42.2  per  cent.;  and  the  number 
wage-earners  increased  from  918,000  in  1899  to 
D  1909,  or  40.5  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons 
«n  years  of  age  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
ned  almost  the  same,  or  161,276  in  1899,  against 
1909.  There  can  be  no  question  of  doubt  that  if 
isible  to  cany  these  statistics  further  back,  to  the 
isus  periods,  an  even  more  gratifying  reduction  in 
■tion  of  child-labor  in  manufacturing  industries 
hown.  These  conclusions,  of  course,  do  not  apply 
1-labor  problem  at  large,  but  only  to  child-labor  in 
■ing  industries. 

id  hours  of  labor  can  only  be  very  briefly  discussed, 
*count  of  the  paucity  of  data  and  partly  because 
lical  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Data  presented  in 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  published  in 
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1893,  on  wholesale  prices  and  wages  indicate  that  the  relat 
wages  in  gold,  in  all  occupations  considered,  changed  froD 
rated  average,  according  to  importance,  of  82.5  in  1840  to  : 
in  1860,  and  168.6  in  1891.  As  observed  by  the  Commitl 
"From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  data,  it  becoi 
evident  that  there  was  a  gradual  advance  in  wages  from  IJ 
to  1860,  and  since  that  date  the  advance  has  been  lees  regi 
but  more  rapid.  The  period  from  1875  to  1880  was  marl 
by  a  standstill,  but  since  then  the  advance  has  been  coni 
uous. "  Since  1890  a  number  of  investigations  have  been  mi 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  all  of  which  concIuaiT 
show  that  there  has  been  a  further  and  substantial  advano 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  principal  industries.  For  ill 
tration,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industries,  relatively,  wa 
increased  from  98.5  in  1890  to  132.8  in  1912,  the  period  1890 
being  taken  as  one  hundred.  During  the  same  period  n 
tively  nominal  full-time  hours  per  week  diminished  fi 
100.3  in  1890  to  93.9  in  1912.  In  other  words,  the  relat 
wages  were  highest  and  the  relative  hours  of  labor  n 
lowest  during  the  last  year  for  which  the  data  are  availai 
In  the  hosiery  and  knit-goods  industries,  the  relative  ratf 
wages  advanced  from  105.6  in  1S90  to  143.7  in  1912.  '! 
relatively  nominal  full-time  hours  per  week  diminisi 
during  the  same  period  from  101.1  in  1890  to  93.1  in  IS 
In  other  words,  in  this  industry,  also,  the  relative  rate 
wages  was  the  highest,  and  the  relative  hours  of  labor 
lowest,  in  1912,  for  any  year  since  1890.  These  two  indust 
may  be  considered  fairly  typical  and  conclusive  evide 
that  the  two  most  concise  illustrations  of  labor  progi 
indicate  a  measurable  advance  in  this  direction  of  bo< 
welfare  since  1840,  an  advance,  in  fact,  so  considerable  t 
the  present  social  condition  of  labor  may  properly  be  refer 
to  as  being  in  marked  contrast  for  the  better  with  the  f 
vailing  conditions  of  seventy-five  years  ago. 

The  corresponding  progress  made  in  other  directions 
labor  conditions  can  not  be  so  concisely  stated  in  statisti 
terms.  This  observation  applies  particularly  to  the  prohi 
tion  of  night-work  for  women  and  young  persons,  the  grad 
attainment  of  a  ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  won 
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he  improvements  in  health  conditions  in  indus- 
ution  in  the  rate  of  frequency  of  occupational 
he  reduction  in  the  rate  of  industrial  accidents, 
serious.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
employment  in  the  principal  industries  is  decid- 
le  present  time  than  in  former  years,  and  that 
economic  condition  of  labor  has  distinctly  im- 
y  because  of  the  more  effective  organization  of 
ring  a  much  larger  amount  of  continuous  em- 
i  under  the  earlier  conditions  of  excessive  com- 
isorganized  business  methods. 

0  complete  statistics  of  Americ^i  business  as 
nted  by  wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  estab- 
srhaps  the  most  trustworthy  index  of  business 
he  aimual  record  of  commercial  failures,  which 
e  year  1857,  made  memorable  by  a  disastrous 
:.  In  that  year  the  number  of  failures  was 
;  amount  of  liabilities  ¥291,000,000.  No  such 
)ilities  became  involved  again  until  1893,  when 
1,242  failures,  with  $347,000,000  of  liabilities. 
laximum  figure  reached  in  American  commercial 
Lmber  of  failures  during  1913  numbering  15,452, 
[  liabilities  being  (203,000,000.  In  proportion 
Lumber  of  business  concerns,  the  highest  pro- 
e  of  failures  since  1885  occurred  in  1896,  or 

The  corresponding  figure  for  1913  was  0.98 
nsidering  the  enormous  increase  in  the  nation's 

safe  to  assiune  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
in  business  stability  throughout  the  country,  at 
le  last  twenty  years. 

;  of  govermnent  revenue  per  capita  has  increased 
1840  to  17.46  in  1913.     During  the  last  year  of 

the  per  capita  amount  of  government  revenue 

rdinary  disbursements  of  the  government  have 

1  $24,000,000  in  1840  to  $683,000,000  in  1913. 
3  on  account  of  the  Army  increased  from  $7,000,- 
$1,030,000,000  in  1865,  diminishing  to  $44,000,- 
but  increasing  to  $161,000,000  by  1913.     The 
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expenditures  on  account  of  the  Navy  increased  from  $6,OO0,i 
m  1840  to  »122,000,000  in  1865,  diminishing  to  J22,000,i 
by  1890,  but  increasing  to  $133,000,000  by  1913.  Disbui 
mentfl  on  account  of  pensions  increased  from  22,600,000 
1840  to  $16,347,000  in  1865,  and  $175,000,000  in  1913. 

The  public  debt,  less  cash  in  the  treasury,  increased  froi 
per  capita  of  $0.21  in  1840  to  $76.98  in  1865,  when  the  as 
gate  debt  was  $2,674,816,000.  The  per  capita  diminished 
$14.15  by  1890,  and  to  $10.83  in  1913.  The  a^regate  amo 
of  the  debt  in  the  latter  year  was  $1,050,000,000. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  United  Sti 
increased  from  $98,000,000  in  1840  to  $1,813,000,000  in  IS 
or  1750  per  cent. 

The  exports  during  the  same  period  increased  from  $1 
000,000  in  1840  to  $2,170,000,000  in  1912,  or  1864  per  ceni 

The  amount  of  foreign  trade  carried  in  American  vessels 
diminished  rapidly  between  1840  and  1912.  The  amount 
imports  carried  in  American  vessels  in  1840  was  86.6 
cent,  of  the  total,  against  only  11.0  per  cent,  in  1912.  ' 
amount  of  exports  in  American  vessels  during  the  same  pei 
decreased  from  SO.O  per  cent,  to  8.1  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  increa 
from  1,226,000  tons  in  1840  to  3,832,000  in  1912,  or  23 
per  cent.  The  tonnage  on  the  Great  Lakes  increased  dui 
the  same  period  from  54,000  to  2,950,000  tons.  The  tn 
through  the  Soo  Canal  increased  from  106,000  tons  in  1 
to  8,454,000  tons  in  1890,  and  56,737,000  tons  in  1912. 

The  railway  mileage  of  the  country  in  1840  was  only  2,S 
By  1865  the  mileage  had  increased  to  35,085,  and  by  189( 
208,612.  For  the  year  1912  the  reported  mileage  was  356,; 
Our  ^gregate  railway  mileage  exceeds  the  combined  raili 
systems  of  Austria-Hungary,  Canada,  France,  the  Gem 
Empire,  Italy,  Russia,  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  and 
Australia. 

There  were  neither  telegraphs  nor  telephones*  in  operal 
in  1840.  By  1867  the  number  of  telegrams  sent  was  o 
5,879,000;  by  1912  this  had  increased  to  109,378,000. 

*en  BdWn  No.  131  taOkd  •^tktiatM  tad  TrWrvIn  19U,"  kn«d  hf  tha  UMrf  I 
BoioD  <](  tlu  Con*,  WHbiacM,  1914;  iln  ttie  "Aimtil  Bwart  of  ttt  OntUu  cf  to, 
lUipbou  ud  T-^ifb  ConDur"  for  (tag  7<w  tndiu  DMvotiv  II.  ISU,  New  Yai,  IIM. 
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The  telephone  mileage  in  1880  was  34,000,  this  by  1912 
had  increased  to  nearly  20,250,000.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  telephone  industry  increased  from  3,338 
in  1880  to  183,000  in  1912. 

The  postal  revenue  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
H543,000  m  1840  to  $246,744,000  in  1912,  or  533.1  per  cent. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  quarter-century 
ending  with  1864  was  49,071;  during  the  quarter-century 
ending  with  1889,  399,724;  and  during  the  period  1890-1912, 
656,862. 

The  banking  business  of  the  nation  has  enormously  devel- 
oped, largely,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 
National  Banking  Act  in  1863.  The  number  of  national 
banks  increased  from  sixty-six  in  1863  to  7,473  in  1913;  and 
the  amount  of  loans  and  discoimts  of  national  banks  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  $5,466,000  to  $6, 143,000,000.  The 
amount  of  capital  paid  in  was  $1,056,000,000  in  1913.  The 
amount  on  deposit  in  national  banks  increased  from  $119,000,- 
000  in  1864  to  $5,963,000,000  in  1913.  Statistics  of  state 
baaios  are  available  for  1840,  when  the  amount  on  deposit 
was  $75,696,000.  Subsequent  to  the  National  Banking  Act 
the  amounts  declined,  but  a  persistent  growth  has  taken 
place  since  1878,  when  the  amoimt  on  deposit  was  $142,000,000, 
increasing  to  $553,000,000  by  1890,  and  to  $2,920,000,000  in 
1912.  Statistics  of  loan  and  trust  companies  are  not  available 
previous  to  1875,  when  the  amount  on  deposit  was  $85,000,000, 
which  by  1912  had  increased  to  $3,674,000,000.  The  amount 
on  deposit  in  private  banks  declined  from  $321,000,000  in 
1875  to  $152,000,000  in  1912;  but  during  recent  years  this 
fonn  of  banking  has  also  shown  indications  of  substantial 
growth. 

The  number  of  savings  bank  depositors  in  1840  was  78,701, 
which  by  1912  had  increased  to  10,010,304.  The  amount  on 
dq>osit  in  savings  banks  during  the  same  period  of  time  in- 
creased from  $14,000,000  to  $4,451,000,000,  or  317  per  cent. 
The  average  amount  on  deposit  in  savings  banks  increased 
from  $178.54  in  1840  to  $444.70  in  1912. 

The  total  amount  on  deposit  with  all  banks*  increased  from 

^NitioHl^  slate,  ani  MTngs  banks  and  tnut  eanvaaioB. 
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$2,182,000,000  in  1875,  or  $49.64  per  capita,  to  $17,024,000,0 
in  1912,  or  $178.43  per  capita. 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  increased  from  $10. 
per  capita  in  1840  to  $20.58  in  1865,  and  $34.64  in  1913. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  local  building  and  loan  associatio 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  previous  to  1802.  In  that  ye 
the  number  of  shareholders  was  1,369,000,  which  by  19 
had  increased  to  2,517,000  or  85.2  per  cent.  The  correspon 
ing  growth  in  population  during  the  same  period  of  time  v 
49.0  per  cent.  The  amount  of  assets  increased  from  $47 
000,000  in  1892  to  $1,137,000,000  in  1913. 

There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  legal^cserve  1 
insurance  previous  to  1860.  In  1865  the  number  of  polic: 
in  force  was  209,392,  which  by  1890  had  increased  to  5,202,0( 
and  by  1912  to  34,855,000,  including  the  industrial  busine 
which  dates  from  1875.  The  amount  of  legal-reserve  1 
insurance  in  force  increased  from  $580,000,000  in  1865 
$19,264,000,000  in  1912.  During  the  same  period  of  time  t 
accumulated  assets  increased  from  $64,000,000  to  $4,409,00 
000.  The  amount  of  legal-reserve  life  insurance  per  cap! 
was  $16.70  in  1865,  and  $201.90  in  1912. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  are  no  trustwori 
statistics  of  fraternal  and  assessment  insurance  previous 
1885.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  best  obtainable  retun 
there  were  714,356  certificates  in  force,  insuring  $l,484,O0O,0( 
which  by  1012  had  been  increased  to  10,477,618  certifical 
and  $9,924,u00,000  of  insurance  in  force. 

Nor  are  there  any  trustworthy  statistics  of  fire  and  man 
insurance  previous  to  1890.  In  that  year,  according  to  7 
Spectator,  a  New  York  insurance  journal,  there  were  5 
companies  operating  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  incoi 
of  $157,000,000,  which  by  1911  had  increased  to  621  companii 
with  an  aggregate  income  of  $410,760,000.  The  paymer 
to  policyholders,  including  the  business  of  Lloyd's  and  inti 
insurance  associations,  increased  from  $80,000,000  in  18 
to  $203,000,000  in  1912.» 


Be  iQ  tons  in  fte  TJn 
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)  there  were  thirty-four  companies  transacting 
jid  miscellaneous  insurance,  with  a  total  income  of 
58,000,  which  by  1912  had  increased  to  189  com- 
ith  an  income  of  $137,700,000.    The  annual  pay- 

policyholders  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
eased  from  J2,933,000  to  $55,957,000. 
cs  of  fire  losses  date  back  to  1875,  when  the  reported 
s  Tiational  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was  estimated 
0,000.  For  the  year  1890  the  estimated  loss  was 
XM),  and  for  the  year  1911,  $217,000,000.  There 
ailabie  statistics  of  maritime  losses  for  a  correspond- 
1  of  time.     The  evidence,  however,  is  quite  conclu- 

all  forms  of  insurance  have  made  rapid  progress 
le  last  thirty  years,  and  largely  out  of  proportion  to 
sponding  growth  in  population,  but  in  conformity  to 
expansion  in  commerce,  of  which  insurance,  in  all 
:hes,  ia  an  essential  element  and  necessary  instru- 

ites  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  are  largely  a 
[  conjecture.  For  the  present  purpose  the  data  pub- 
the  Statistical  Abstract  are  accepted  as  approxi- 
rustworthy,  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
int  of  actual  wealth  is  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  which 
:ve  of  many  sources  more  or  less  intangible,  but  none 
mportant.  There  are  no  estimates  previous  to  1850, 
I  total  amount  was  placed  at  $7,135,000,000,  or  $307.69 
ta.  By  1865,  regardless  of  a  vast  amount  of  wealth 
on  in  the  form  of  material  property  and  slaves,  the 
as  placed  at  $23,114,000,000,  or  $646.86  per  capita, 
r  1890  had  increased  to  $65,037,000,000,  or  $1,035.57 
ta.  For  the  year  1914  the  national  wealth  is  con- 
iJy    estimated    $140,560,000,000,    or    $1,424.86    per 

lueational  progress  of  the  nation  is  measured  by  the 
ID  of  illiterates,  ages  ten  and  over,  in  the  total  popu- 
^es  ten  and  over.  There  are  no  data  previous  to 
1  that  year  the  illiterate  population  was  6,240,000, 
jr  cent,  of  the  total.  By  1900  the  actual  number  of 
had  diminished  to  6,180,000,  or  10.7  per  cent,  of  the 
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total,  and  by  1910  to  5,516,000,  or  7.7  per  cent.  Of  the  illi 
eratesjn  1910,  40.4  per  cent,  were  n^roes,  and  25.0  per  ceu 
native  whites  of  native  parentage. 

The  total  school  enrolment  has  increased  from  7,743,000 
1872,  or  19.0  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  to  20,879,0( 
in  1911,  or  22.3  per  cent.  There  can  be  no  question  b 
that  the  nation  has  made  real  educational  progress,  not  on 
as  measured  by  the  rather  crude  educational  statistics,  b] 
much  more  so  by  the  larger  proportion  of  population  of  scho 
age  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

There  are  no  recent  statistics  of  marriages  for  the  nation  : 
a  whole,  but  the  returns  for  Massachusetts  may  possibly  i 
dicate  present-day  tendencies  in  the  more  densely  populate 
section  of  the  country  with  approximate  accuracy,  Durii 
the  period  1850-54  the  marriage  rate  of  Massachusetts  w. 
16.8  per  one  thousand  of  population,  ages  fifteen  and  ove 
decreasing  to  13.6  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1864,  ■ 
12.7  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1890,  and  to  12.5  durii 
the  five  years  ending  with  1911. 

In  this  connection,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  tl 
statistics  of  divorce,  as  having  an  important  bearing  upon  oi 
moral  progress,  but  no  data  are  available  previous  to  186 
It  is  a  statistical  fallacy  to  determine  the  ratio  of  divorces  i 
the  marriages  contracted  during  the  current  year  in  which  tl 
divorces  were  granted.  The  statement  frequently  made  th: 
in  this  country  1  marriage  in  every  12  terminates  in  a  divori 
is  a  serious  and  inexcusable  statistical  error.  In  1910,  for  illu 
tration,  there  were  18,098,000  married  males  in  the  VmU 
States  and  only  156,000  divorced  males.  The  ratio  of  divorct 
men  to  married  men  was,  therefore,  1  to  116.  The  number  i 
married  women  was  17,688,000,  and  the  number  of  divorci 
women  185,000.  The  ratio  of  divorced  women  to  the  marrif 
was,  therefore,  1  to  96.  The  annual  divorce  rate  per  oi 
hundred  thousand  married  population  has  increased,  howeve 
from  81  in  1870  to  107  in  1880,  148  in  1890,  and  200  in  190 
The  condition  is  alarming,  but  not  as  serious  as  frequently  a 
sumed.  Divorces  attract  vastly  more  attention  than  ma 
riages,  and  they  are  naturally  drawn  from  the  existing  bod 
of  the  married  and  not  by  any  means  exclusively  from  tl 
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marriages  contraiCted  during  the  year  in  which  the  divorcea 
were  granted.  Of  the  total  married,  widowed,  or  divorced 
male  population  in  1910  only  0.79  per  cent,  were  divorced. 
For  the  female  population  the  corresponding  figure  was  0.88 
percent. 

There  are  also  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  births  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  but  using  again  the  statistics  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  appears  that  the  birth  rate  has  declined  from  100.4 
per  one  thousand  of  females,  ages  fifteen  to  forty-nine,  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1854  to  90.8  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1911.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  actual  decline  in  the  birth  rate  has  not  been  more  pro- 
nounced than  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  rates  of  a  state  in 
which  the  conditions  have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  a  large 
faiflux  of  distinctly  fertile  races,  such  as  French  Canadians, 
Italians,  and  Portuguese.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  statis- 
tical aspects  of  the  problem,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  on  the 
basis  of  reasonably  trustworthy  data,  that  there  has  unques- 
tionably been  a  material  decline  in  American  fecundity  and  the 
me  of  the  family  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  native  married  women  without  children.  This  view  is 
sustained  by  the  maternity  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  and  by 
the  special  analysis  of  the  United  States  census  of  1900  for 
selected  localities.* 

The  health  progress  of  the  nation  since  1840  is  concisely 
shown  by  the  vital  statistics  of  our  large  cities.  Combining 
the  available  data  for  the  seven  cities  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Boston,  Lowell,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and 
New  Orleans,  it  appears  that  the  death  rate  for  the  five-year 
period  aiding  with  1844  was  24.2  per  one  thousand,  against 
27.6  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1864,  23.2  for  the  five  years 
ending  with  1894,  and  16.4  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1912. 
The  most  notable  documents  on  the  health  history  of  the  na- 
tion at  early  periods  are  the  first  report  of  the  Committeon 
Public  Hygiene  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  pub- 
lished in  1849;  the  Report  of  a  General  Plan  for  the  Promo- 


•See^liatcnuty  StatistiH  of  the  State  of  Bbode  Islaad,**  by  tfae  vnami  author.  Prooeedinci 
Km  latnatioDal  Coawnm  of  BacBniea,  Londoo,  Kngtand,  tko  "The  Compantive  Fecundity  of 
WooHa  of  Nttlnre  aad  ForeigD  Puentace  in  Ihe  United  Stotea,"  by  Joseph  A.  Hill.  Quarterly 
NhhfarioM  of  Ihm  Amttkti,  BUtirtieal  Aaaoeiatiom  No.  104,  Deoember.  19U,  Boatoo,  Mam. 
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tion  of  Public  and  Personal  Health,  made  by  the  Sanitary  Coi 
misdoners  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  u 
published  in  1850;  and  the  report  of  the  Executive  Commttt 
to  the  Council  on  Hygiene  upon  the  Prepress  and  Prese 
Condition  of  Sanitary  Inquiry,  published  by  the  Citizei 
Association  of  New  York  in  1865.  Mention  raay  also  be  tnai 
of  the  report  on  the  Cauees  and  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fev 
at  New  Orleans  and  other  cities  in  America,  published  in  18S 
and  the  report  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Chole 
Epidemic  of  1873.  The  first  state  to  inaugurate  the  regiBtr 
tion  of  vital  statistics  was  Massachusetts,  commendng 
1857. 

The  most  notable  decline  in  American  mortality  has  bei 
in  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis.  A  material  reductio 
however,  also  has  taken  place  in  the  mortality  of  infants,  ai 
in  the  mortality  from  all  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  i 
eluding  smallpox  which  aa  a  cause  of  death  has  practically  bei 
eliminated.  There  has  been  no  cholera  epidemic  since  187 
and  practically  no  yellow  fever  since  1905.  The  fall  in  tj 
death  rate,  however,  has  chiefly  affected  ages  under  fort 
and  some  of  the  degenerative  diseases  of  adult  life,  includii 
cancer,  have  increased. 

Statistics  of  inmates  of  institutions  are  available  only  wil 
approximate  accuracy  since  1890.  At  the  time  of  the  Elevenl 
Census  the  rate  of  inmates  of  all  institutions  for  the  defecti^ 
and  dependent  classes  was  590  per  one  hundred  thousand  ' 
population,  against  808  in  1900,  and  915  in  1910.  This  ii 
eludes  criminals  and  juvenile  delinquents.  The  most  alam 
Log  increase,  apparently,  has  been  in  the  number  of  inmates  < 
benevolent  institutions,  the  range  having  been  from  a  ratio  ( 
180  in  every  one  hundred  thousand  of  population  in  1890  1 
355  in  1900,  and  433  in  1910.  The  ratio  of  the  msane  decreas* 
during  the  same  period  from  188  in  every  one  hundred  thousan 
of  population  in  1890  to  186  in  1900,  but  the  ratio  increased  t 
204  in  1910.  The  ratio  of  the  feeble-minded  increased  froi 
8.4  in  1890  to  18.6  in  1900,  and  22.5  in  1910.  The  ratio  of  tb 
blind  and  deaf  increased  from  12.2  in- every  one  hundred  thoi 
sand  of  popidation  in  1890  to  18.0  in  1900,  but  diminished  t 
16.8  in  1910.     These  figures  are  not  indicative  of  progrea 
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ey  should  be  accepted  with  caution.  It  has  to  be 
ccount  that  there  is  a  gradual  accumulation  of  in- 
count  of  a  higher  recovery  rate  and  a  diminished 
a  institutions — for  illustration,  of  the  insane  and 
id,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  conclusion 
irisoners  and  paupers.  The  ratio  of  paupers  in 
diminished  from  117  in  every  one  hundred  thou- 
ulation  in  1S90  to  101  in  1900,  and  92  in  1910. 
1  corresponding  diminution  in  pauper  burials,  for 
ita  are  available  for  several  large  cities.  In  these 
verage  annual  pauper  burial  rate  per  ten  thou- 
al  population  was  28.0  in  1875  and  only  9.1  in 

iaJ  statistics  are,  unfortunately,  rather  unsatis- 
inconclusive.  The  statistics  of  prisoners,  as  ascer- 
le  Census,  are  fairly  trustworthy  since  1850,  In 
B  ratio  of  prisoners  to  every  one  hundred  thousand 
n  was  29.0,  which  by  1860  had  increased  to  60.7, 
5.3,  by  1880  to  116.9,  and  by  1890  to  131.5.  The 
i  are  for  the  year  1910,  when  the  rate  was  121.4, 
Btion  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  has  not 
tual  increase,  when  full  allowance  is  made  for 
missions  of  certain  classes  of  prisoners  considered 
ous  enumerations.     Our  statistics  of  crime,  as  far 

be  relied  upon,  indicate  that  matters  have  not 
lit  rather,  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
increase  in  lawlessness,  as  best  indicated  perhaps 
tics  of  homicides  of  American  cities.  Combining 
a  of  deaths  from  homicide  for  the  two  cities  of 

New  York,  it  appears  that  the  rate  for  1839-43 
million  of  population,  and  53  for  1908-12.  For 
ican  cities  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  homicide 
n  49  per  million  for  the  first  decade,  49  per  million 
>nd,  and  75  per  million  for  the  third.  There  has 
corresponding  increase  in  the  suicide  rate,  but  the 
>t  call  for  detailed  discussion.* 
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A  Btatistical  history  of  the  conditioos  of  labor  would  mal 
an  exceedingly  instructive  addition  to  knowledge.  Much 
the  information  contained  in  the  documentary  history  of  Ame 
ican  industrial  society  proves  the  occurrence  of  at  least  occ 
sional  periods  of  widespread  poverty,  unemployment,  and  di 
content.  The  historical  development  of  our  American  po 
law,  commencing  with  the  early  colonial  period,  affords  abu 
dant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  much  poverty  even  duriag 
period  when  the  land  was  practically  unsettled,  when  the  co 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  exceedingly  low,  and  when  oppc 
tunities  for  work  must  have  been  relatively  abundant.  Tl 
documentary  history  of  American  poor  relief  is  exceeding 
suggestive  of  a  disorganized  state  of  society,  of  a  public  poli< 
of  iudifTerence,  and  an  absence  of  thoroughly  well  conceivi 
measures  of  public  relief.  Reference  may  be  made  to  an  a 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  publish' 
in  1818;  a  somewhat  similar  act  for  the  relief  and  employme 
of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  1828; 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  town  meeting  of  the  ci 
zens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  to  consider  t 
subject  of  the  pauper  system,  in  1827;  the  report  of  a  simil 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  a 
and  districts  of  Philadelphia,  with  instructions  to  vmt  i 
cities  of  Baltimore,  New  York,  Providence,  and  Salem,  pu 
lished  in  1827;  a  report  on  poorhouaes  and  jails  in  New  Yo 
City,  in  1834;  and  the  interesting  observations  of  Theodo 
Sedgwick  in  his  treatise  on  public  and  private  economy,  pu 
lished  in  New  York,  1836.  I  may  also  refer  to  the  Census 
Boston,  published  in  1S45,  and  the  Census  of  Charleston,  pu 
lished  in  1848.*  These  are  but  mere  indications  of  a  considt 
able  degree  of  social  unrest  and  economic  dependence  preva 
ing  at  a  time  when  the  American  Statistical  Association  car 
into  existence,  in  1839;  yet  even  at  this  early  date  H.  C.  Care 
in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  published  in  1839,  t 
mgned  to  the  United  States,  in  comparison  with  England,  t 
Netherlands,  and  France,  the  first  rank  in  political  securit 
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a  of  life,  the  growth  of  population,  the  rate  of 
he  rate  of  fecundity,  the  condition  of  morality, 
bsorb  immigration,  and,  finally,  the  efEciency  of 
ing  due  weight  to  all  the  facts  which  require  con- 
Q  so  hazardous  a  conjecture,  it  would  seem  still 
tradiction  that  after  seventy-five  years  the  United 
tains  its  preeminence  over  all  other  nations  of  the 
lese  eight  fundamentals  of  social  and  economic 

!  forgoing  evidences  of  our  material  progress  are 
i  indisputable,  save  that  in  a  few  directions  there 
viously  no  advance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  retro- 
lie  evidence  is  incontrovertible  that  on  the  whole 
ien  measurable  progress  in  the  United  States  in 
"tant  direction  affecting  the  material  well-being  of 
1  the  sense  of  Professor  Ashley's  definition,  that  to 
^d^reethey  are.providedwith  more  abundant  food 
rence,  with  better  conditions  of  bousing,  so  aa  to 
.,  if  they  choose,  to  lead  more  healthy  and  pleasant 
as  been  shown  that  the  production  in  agriculture 
«turea  has  considerably  increased,  and  more  than 
tely  to  population,  with  higher  wages,  shorter 
K>r,  and  comparative  freedom  from  demoralizing 
B  of  emplojrment.  The  substantial  decline  in  the 
from  practically  all  of  the  recognized  preventable 
iefly  typhoid  and  tuberculosis,  gives  evidence  of  a 
provement  in  the  average  duration  of  life,  which 
;  be  followed  by  far-reaching  economic  results. 
■  hours  of  labor  and  the  lessened  employmentof 
industry  provide  not  only  more  sufficient  leisure 
imity  for  affection,  but  also  the  required  amount 
reation,  and  vacations,  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
e  of  individual  health  and  physical  efEciency. 
ics  of  education  give  evidence  of  the  intellectual 
the  nation,  which,  on  the  whole,  challenges  favor- 
rison  with  other  civilized  countries,  more  advanta- 
lated  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  large  negro 
-bom  population.  The  statistics  of  savings  banks, 
d  loan  associations,  and  life  insurance  companies 
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and  societies  give  evidence  of  a  wide  diffudoD  of  thrift  and 
iucreasiog  equalization  in  the  distnbution  of  wealth,  grea: 
per  capita  undoubtedly  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  otl 
country  of  the  world.  This  conception  of  wealth  per  cap 
includes  the  many  forms  of  intangible  wealth,  with  regard 
which  there  is  not  sufficient  statistical  evidence,  but  as  to  I 
existence  of  which  in  vast  amounts  there  can  be  no  reasona 
question  of  doubt.  This  particularly  is  true  of  the  coloa 
amounts  of  mercantile  credits,  which  constitute  a  large  porti 
of  the  working  capital  in  small  industries  and  mercant 
establishments.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  the  diminuti 
in  mortgage  indebtedness  of  farms  and  the  rising  equities 
agricultural  holdings,  that  in  this  country  durii^  the  L 
twenty  years  there  has  been  a  measurable  and  matei 
advance.  Additional  thereto,  it  has  been  shown  that  i 
average  value  of  farms  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion 
population  during  the  last  generation,  and  it  may  safely 
maintained  that  there  is  nowhere  today  a  more  prospen 
agricultural  population  than  in  the  United  States.  Our  pr 
ent  growth  of  population  warrants  the  forecast  that  fi: 
years  hence  we  shall  number  approximately  200,000,000,  I 
even  then  we  shall  only  have  attained  a  relative  density  eqi 
to  about  one  fifth  of  that  of  the  German  Empire  at  the  pres< 
time. 

All  this  constitutes  verifiable  and  indisputable  progress, 
possibilities  of  the  nation's  future  advance  in  the  direction 
social  and  material  well-being.  The  indications  of  an  absei 
of  progress  are  those  of  a  diminishing  merchant  marine,  tb 
which  there  is  perhaps  no  more  inexplicable  phase  of  our  i 
tional  development,  considering  the  marvelous  achievements 
American  navigation  during  the  period  when  the  nation  n 
in  its  infancy.  That  there  has  been  an  enormous  waste 
natural  resources  is  indisputable,  but  such  waste  was  pn 
tically  inevitable  in  a  new  country  of  such  vast  extent  as  i 
United  States  and  one  making  such  rapid  growth  in  popu 
tion.  There  are,  however,  also  far-reachii^  compensatic 
for  our  past  failures  to  husband  our  natural  resources  to  bi 
advantage,  and  there  has  come  about  a  realizing  sense  of  i 
sponsibility,  reflected  in  the  increasing  amount  of  attenti 
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to  the  economies  of  production  and  the  more  general  utiliza- 
tion of  what  were  heretofore  considered  the  waste  products 
of  our  industries.     Even  more  regrettable  than  the  evidences 
ci  our  ruthless  exploitation  of  invaluable  natural  resources 
are  the  obvious  evidences  of  a  declining  birth  rate,  a  diminish- 
ing size  of  the  American  family,  a  rising  divorce  rate,  and  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  frequency  of  lawlessness  and  crime. 
These,  however,  are  probably  but  passing  phases  of  our  na- 
tional existence  and  the  incidental  results  of  a  process  of  read- 
justment, following  our  rapid  economic  advance,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  gradual  and  only  partial  absorption  of  an 
enonnous  influx  of    alien    elements    from   abroad,   on  the 
other. 

Xowhere  in  the  entire  world  is  there  an  equal  amount  of 
widely  diffused  material  prosperity  combined  with  an  equal 
amount  of  personal  freedom,  adequate  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  and  leisure  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleas- 
ures  of  life.    No  equal   area  in  the  world  affords  such  a 
range  of  opportunity  for  material  advancement  of  every  kind 
and  degree  as  the  United  States,  from  the  Arctic  shores  of 
Alaska  to  the  semi-tropical  island  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  tropical  possessions  of  the  nation  in  the  Far 
East.    No  one  in  1839,  when  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation came  into  existence,  even  though  gifted  with  the  most 
marvelous  imagination,  could  have  made  a  true  forecast  of  the 
nation's  achievements  by  the  year  1914,  and  it  would  be  equally 
futile  to  indulge  on  this  occasion  in  prophecy,  further  than 
that  compared  with  what  has  been,  the  future  of  these  United 
States  will  unquestionably  and   by  far  outdistance  all  the 
material,  intellectual,  and  moral  achievements  of  the  past. 
The  nation  will  become  more  and  more  a  dominating  factor  in 
the  control  of  the  world's  affairs,  and  its  influence  will  be 
most  profoundly  felt  in  the  maintenance  of  the  world's  peace. 
It  is  largely  because  of  the  absence  of  international  strife  that 
the  United  States  is  able  to  look  back  upon  a  prolonged  and 
uninterrupted  record  of  advance — advancement  with  which 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  in  the  past  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  but  fitting  that  in  a  democracy  the  gains  resulting  from 
such  progress  should  have  accrued  to  the  material  benefit  of 
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the  vaBt  majority  of  the  people,  and  nowhere,  it  may  be 
serted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  are  the  tolling  masses 
conspicuous  and  effective  in  their  power  and  control  of  natio; 
affairs  as  in  the  United  States.  The  present  is  a  transitio; 
period,  fraught  with  many  serious  moral,  as  well  as  econor 
problems;  but  with  the  assurance  of  economic  well-being  b 
economic  security,  there  will  gradually  come  about  a  realiz 
sense  of  greater  personal  reBponsibility  and  aiisweral)leiiess 
the  possession  of  a  new  freedom  which,  even  more  than  s 
concrete  material  evidence,  will  visualize  the  true  and  endur 
advancement  of  the  American  people. 
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RECORDS  OF  HEALTH  AND  SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

By  Robert    E.    Chaddock,    Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor   of  Statistics, 

Columbia  University. 


Health  and  safety  have  not  been  the  fundamental  consid- 
erations in  locating  and  building  our  cities.  Population  has 
eoncentrated  in  certain  centers  because  they  were  favorable 
for  productive  enterprises  or  mercantile  operations.  These 
communities  may  be  swept  by  flood  or  earthquake  and  they 
are  rebuilt  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Bad  housing  and 
sanitation  have  cost  thousands  of  lives  each  year,  but  the  tide 
of  x>opulation  is  not  turned  back  from  the  city.  Bad  working 
conditions  are  resx>onsible  for  scores  of  thousands  of  crippled 
and  inefficient  workers  and  yet  the  laborers  continue  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  dangerous  conditions.  The  desire  for  eco- 
nomic advantage  has  made  some  forgetful  and  others  reckless 
of  human  v^relfare  and  individual  happiness.  The  pressure  of 
economic  necessity  has  prevented  many  from  asserting  their 
rights  to  better  living  and  working  conditions.  Ignorance  of 
the  facts  has  kept  silent  many  who  would  otherwise  have 


The  city  should  know  more  about  itself.    If  it  is  to  become 

more  than  a  labor  market  and  place  of  business;  if  it  is  to  be 

a  healthy  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live  as  well 

to  w^ork;  more  exact  data  should  be  recorded  concerning 

tlie  bad  effects  of  certain  city  conditions  upon  the  health  and 

iHrelfare  of  the  urban  population.    A  great  advance  in  this 

sort  of  knowledge  already  has  been  made.     Such  information 

is  leading  to  a  policy  of  city  planning  instead  of  allowing  cities 

to  grow  up  haphazard.    Every  addition  to  our  knowledge 

reveals  the  lack  of  proper  adjustment,  the  existence  of  selfish 

exploitation  and  the  absence  of  cooperation  for  the  common 

'Welfare. 

A  scientific  laboratory  is  a  place  where  observations  are 
made  and  recorded;  where  the  conditions  of  an  experiment 
aie  carefully  arranged  and  the  results  noted;  where  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  are  investigated.    There  is  a  sense 
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in  vhicb  the  city  may  serve  as  a  health  laboratory.  Ob 
vatioQ  and  analysis  of  the  phenomena  as  we  find  them  i 
reveal  relations  of  cause  and  effect  which  are  of  the  grea 
significance  in  community  action  for  the  common  well 
The  term  "survey,"  recently  applied  to  the  effort  of  a  c 
munity  to  find  out  the  facts  about  itself,  emphasizes  the  si 
viewpoint. 

One  of  the  most  active  health  campaigns  is  directed  aga 
the  high  infant  death  rate.  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chie 
the  Children's  Bureau,  finds  that  42  per  cent,  of  the  ba 
dying  within  the  first  year  of  life  die  within  the  first  mon 
Of  this  number  about  seven  tenths  die,  accordii^  to 
same  authority,  as  a  result  of  conditions  existing  before  t 
were  bom  or  as  a  result  of  injury  or  accident  at  birth.  I 
much  of  this  high  mortality  may  rightly  be  attributed  to 
work  of  the  mother  and  her  working  environment,  or  to  1 
hours  of  work  up  to  the  time  of  childbirth?  How  many  he 
departments  attempt  to  relate  infant  deaths  to  the  wor] 
the  mother?  A  special  investigation  recently  made  by  agi 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  presents  data  on  this  problem  for  I 
River  and  certain  other  Massachusetts  town8,t  but  ther 
need  of  a  constant  and  widespread  analysis  of  the  inj 
deaths  in  every  city  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  mol 
and  her  hours  of  work.  How  else  can  it  be  determined  n 
legislation  is  needed  providing  for  a  period  of  cessation  fi 
work  before  and  after  childbirth  and  for  the  regulation 
employments  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  mothers  of 
generation  yet  unborn? 

Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  Secretary  of  the  North  Caro 
Board  of  Health,  tells  of  a  town  in  his  state  which  had 
quired  a  railroad  to  build  an  overhead  bridge  at  a  cost  of  $18, 
because,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  ten  fatal  accidf 
had  occurred  at  that  crossing.  The  interest  on  the  oiigi 
cost  of  the  bridge  plus  the  annual  wear  and  tear  would  amo 
to  at  least  $1,500  per  year.  This  sum  the  company  waa  ci 
]>i'lled  to  pay  each  year  to  save  one  needless  death.  ' 
authorities  of  this  town  of  4,000  population  were  spend 

•  ProiMil  Cut,  FSiblicaliiu  Ho.  4,  UaitFdatitixCbildrFn'iBiinui.  WMfaui(tDii.D.C.  tVU,p. 
1  npprnt  OD  CoDditioD  of  Wdiikd  and  Cblld  Wige-Euiun  in  Um  Vnittd  SUtia.  E«.  Dor.  Ml, 
13.  eirtCoD|.,2iidS«.,I8]2. 
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S150  annually  in  their  health  administration.  A  visit  to  their 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  showed  how  many  needless  deaths 
from  various  causes  had  been  occurring  each  year.  The 
general  death  rate  was  27.5  per  1,000  population,  which  was 
12.5  persons  in  each  thousand  higher  than  the  rate  for  the 
average  community.  Therefore,  about  fifty  lives  were  being 
needlessly  sacrificed  each  year.  Their  death  rate  from  tuber- 
ealosis  was  twice  the  average  and  from  typhoid  more  than 
seven  times  the  average.  This  wds  a  sick  town,  but  it  was 
unconscious  of  the  real  health  situation,  and,  therefore, 
inconsistent  in  measures  for  health  preservation.* 

The  discovery  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  the  knowledge  of 
its  mode  of  entrance  into  and  its  exit  from  the  body  has  led 
to  the  recognition  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  preventable  disease. 
In  theory,  it  is  possible  to  eradicate  this  disease  completely 
by  protecting  food  and  water  from  all  contamination  and  by 
the  destruction  of  all  typhoid  germs  excreted  from  the  body. 
The  degree  of  success  with  which  this  knowledge  has  been 
applied  varies  greatly  in  European  and  American  cities. 
The  typhoid  death  rate  per  100,000  of  population  in  Paris, 
in  1910,  was  6.7;  in  Vienna  4.1;  in  London  4.0;  in  Berlin  3.6, 
and  in  Hamburg  2.5.  These  and  other  European  figures  show 
an  average  mortality  from  typhoid  of  about  4  per  100,000. 
The  showing  of  the  cities  of  100,000  and  over  in  the  United 
States  in  comparison  is  not  flattering.  Of  the  fifty  such  cities 
in  1910  only  four  showed  a  typhoid  rate  of  9.5  per  100,000  or 
less,  while  nine  of  these  cities  exceeded  40  deaths  per  100,000 
of  population-  The  average  rate  for  the  fifty  cities  was  25 
deaths  per  100,000,  about  six  times  the  European  rate.f 
Evidently,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  campaign  of 
prevention  to  be  carefully  analyzed  and  wisely  solved  in  this 
conntry. 

The  TJtiuty  of  Vital  Records. 

If  we  would  secure  better  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and 
sickneas,  it  is  necessary  to  show  for  what  purposes  they  may 
be  used. 


of  Vitel  Sfeatiitki  oo  LoncBvity,  W.  S.  Rankiii.  The  Americu  Underwrilir.  Jtinurj, 
t  UmAUr  BoDeCiii  of  the  State  Bowd  of  Health  of  Maoftdiuaette.  Febnurj.  19 13.  pp.  67-A9. 
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(1)  Vital  statiaHes  are  the  bookkeeping  of  tke  heaUh  m 
menl.  Population  is  added  to  by  birtha  and  subtracted  fi 
by  deaths.  Sickness  and  disability  data  measure  the  ] 
uble  efficiency  of  the  existing  population.  Whatever  aS' 
either  births  or  deaths,  conditions  the  very  existence  of 
population.  That  which  causes  sickness  and  disability  i 
ditions  efficiency  and  happiness.  By  reducing  the  death  : 
the  healthy  increase  of  the  population  may  be  maintained  i 
a  lower  birth  rate  and  without  the  burdens  connected  i 
the  rearing  of  children  and  with  sickness  and  death. 

Too  often  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  a  business  firm 
kept  no  record  of  the  human  wear  and  tear  or  of  the  hui 
gains  of  certain  business  policies.  Vital  records  should  su] 
this  neglected  information.  Laws  may  make  it  to  the  fii 
cial  interest  of  the  employer  to  count  these  human  we 
and  to  prevent  them.  At  present  we  must  depend  upon  < 
mates  of  bow  many  fatal  accidents  and  non-fatal  injuries  o< 
in  industry  each  year,  or  how  many  workers  in  lead  or  o 
dangerous  substances  are  poisoned.  Why  should  a  prob 
annual  toll  of  30,000  fatal  accidents  in  industry  in  the  Ud 
States  or  of  2,000,000  non-fatal  injuries  be  left  to  estim 
A  careful  analysis  of  facts,  conscientiously  recorded,  Vf 
show  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  safety  devices  or  the  Ic 
which  result  from  neglect  of  safety  precautions.  When 
New  Haven  Railroad  has  an  accident  causing  the  loss 
score  of  lives,  it  is  made  a  matter  of  several  public  inqui 
with  the  effort  to  show  the  causes  and  whether  the  loe 
lives  might  have  been  prevented.  What  of  the  army  of  labc 
who  are  destroyed  or  maimed  each  year  in  industry? 
need  to  know  where  and  how  and  why  in  all  these  case 
order  that  the  community  may  be  informed  of  its  waste 
human  life  and  efficiency.  Even  employers  themselves  i 
to  be  shown  by  a  careful  record  that  the  removal  of  dust 
poisons  from  the  factory  or  the  protection  of  the  worker  f 
their  effects  brings  about  less  lost  time  through  the  sick 
of  employees,  and  enables  the  worker  to  turn  out  more 
better  products. 

Likewise  with  preventable  disease  and  sickness.  We  e 
depend  upon  the  estimate  of  160,000  deaths  annually  I 
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taboculosB  in  the  United  States  and  of  500,000  persons  con- 
tiiiiially  iU  from  the  same  disease.*  Analysis  of  the  facts  of 
tliis  disease  which  causes  one  tenth  of  all  deaths,  and  that 
laifely  during  the  productive  period  from  25  to  45  years  of 
age,  must  result  in  fixing  responsibility  upon  housing  and  work- 
ing conditions,  and  upon  ignorance.  Since  the  disease  is 
leeognized  as  preventable  the  records  ought  to  show  what 
methods  have  yielded  the  best  results  in  reducing  mortality 
and  sickness.  The  measure  of  success  or  failure  of  preventive 
work  is  found  in  vital  statistics. 

It  is  estimated  that  300,000  babies  in  the  United  States 
dkd  last  year  before  they  were  one  year  old.f  The  records  of 
this  appalling  waste  of  infant  life,  carefully  analyzed,  ought 
to  show  the  causes  and  make  clear  the  lines  of  preventive 
activity.  No  business  firm  would  dare  to  be  as  careless  of 
raw  material  and  mechanical  equipment  as  our  communities 
have  been  of  life  and  health.  No  one  can  estimate  the  poverty 
and  misery  which  result  from  such  neglect.  There  is  the 
greatest  need  for  careful  community  records  of  the  human 
losses  and  gains  in  the  struggle  for  progress. 

Birth  statistics  are  less  accurately  collected  in  most  of 
our  states  than  deaths,  but  the  immediate  public  record  of  a 
child's  birth  is  of  absolute  importance  to  the  health  authorities. 
In  case  the  family  cannot  afford  adequate  medical  and  nursing 
care  aid  may  be  furnished  at  once  to  mother  and  child.  New 
York  City  employs  the  school  nurses  during  the  summer  in 
the  campaign  against  infant  mortality  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular staff  of  infant  nm'ses.  A  number  of  infants  are  as- 
aigned  to  each  nurse,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  homes  and 
instruct  the  mothers  on  the  care  of  the  babies  and  to  secure 
medical  and  other  care  where  needed.  Obviously,  this  method 
of  work,  whether  by  municipal  or  volunteer  agencies,  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  early  and  complete  registration  of  births. 

(2)  Vital  statistics  show  tis  where  to  look  for  bad  health  con- 
diiions  and  demonstrate  the  success  or  failure  of  a  new  health 
pUiey  when  adopted.     To  the  health  official  and  investigator 
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they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  symptoms  to  the  phynci: 
To  the  saoitariaQ  they  are  what  chart  and  compass  are  to 
navigator.  Arthur  Newsbohne,  the  Ei^lish  statistician, 
clarea  that  modem  sanitary  science  owes  its  existence  to 
registration  of  deaths  and  their  causes.  Frederick  L.  HofFa 
maintains  that  vital  statistics  alone  furnish  a  definite  meas 
of  the  value  of  sanitary  improvement  and  the  progress  of  uk 
cine  and  surgery. 

In  1907  the  typhoid  death  rate  of  Pittsburgh  was  13 
per  100,000  of  population,  which  showed  criminal  neglect 
the  community  in  the  face  of  sanitary  knowledge.  The  1 
lowing  year  showed  a  rate  of  only  46.6 — after  a  filter  pL 
bad  been  installed.  The  further  extension  of  the  use  of  filte 
water  and  the  better  enforcement  of  other  sanitary  provia< 
reduced  the  rate  to  25.9  in  1911. •  Thus,  within  a  period 
four  years,  the  rate  had  been  reduced  four  fifths,  uid  in 
single  year  of  1911  over  500  lives  were  saved  which  would  hi 
been  needlessly  sacrificed  to  this  one  disease  if  the  old  rate 
1907  had  prevailed.  This  sort  of  record-keeping  convin 
the  community  that  a  specific  health  policy  is  worth  wh 
It  demonstrates  to  the  health  department  itself,  by  c»>mpi 
son  with  the  results  of  other  policies,  the  most  effective  metl 
of  saving  lives  and  preserving  health. 

The  last  four  summers  have  been  noteworthy  in  the  hea 
movement  in  New  York  and  other  cities  because  of  the  s 
cess  of  certain  plans  for  the  reduction  of  infant  deaths.  A1 
depots  were  opened,  either  under  the  direction  of  priv 
associations  or  the  health  authorities,  nurses  and  doctors  w 
detailed  to  give  instruction  to  the  mothers  and  to  care  for  I 
babies  both  at  the  stations  and  in  the  homes.  The  care 
weekly  record  of  the  vital  facts  durii^  the  dangerous  mon 
of  mid-summer  tell  a  story  of  success  and  measure  the  exb 
of  it  by  comparison  with  preceding  efforts.  The  wisdom 
this  form  of  effort  and  expenditure  has  been  demonstrat 
The  belief  that  ignorance  is  fundamental  in  the  infant  m 
tality  problem  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  method  of  feeding  is  an  importt 
element  in  the  infant  problem,  yet,  no  health  department, 

•  AddiuI  Sipoft  of  Uic  Dtpt.  ot  Public  HMhh,  Piltobanb,  Pa..  ]Vlt-ltl3;  |k  H. 
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far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  attempts  regularly  to  correlate 
intant  deaths  with  the  method  of  feeding.     The  facts  of  this 
relationship  are  essential  in  an  educational  campaign  among 
the  mothers  in  the  effort  to  reduce  mortality.     Dr.  William 
H.  Davis,  Vital  Statistician  of  the  Boston  Health  Department, 
has  conducted  a  special  investigation  in  Boston,  the  results 
of  which  were  presented  at  the  Int^ernational  Congress  on  Hy- 
giene at  Washington  in  September,  1912.*     One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  milk-station  and  home  instruction  of  mothers  before 
childbhrth  is  to  cause  more  mothers  to  nurse  their  babies  and 
better  prepare  them  for  doing  so.     If  we  are  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  this  method,  we  should  collect  the  information 
as  to  the  method  of  feeding  in  the  case  of  each  infant  death, 
as  a  test  of  the  educational  and  prenatal  work.    The  dangers 
of  the  artificial  food  supply  of  the  infant  are  connected  with 
the  ignorance  of  sanitation  and  with  the  bad  living  conditions 
amid  which  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes  rear  their  children. 
(3)  VUal  statistics  may  he  related  to  other  social  'phenomena 
such  as  occupation^  housing^  and  nationality.    To  analyze  this 
rdationship  often  points  the  way  for  an  effective  preventive 
campaign.    What  answer  can  most  health  departments  give 
to  the  question  of  the  relative  morbidity  and  mortality  from 
specific  causes  in  different  occupations?     Yet,  the  occupation 
is  recorded  on  the  death  certificate  and  many  of  our  communi- 
ties axe  carefully  registering  and  supervising  cases  of  tuber- 
^osis.     We  find  the  insurance  company  making  a  detailed 
saalysis  of  deaths  by  occupation  because  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  its  bujmness  to  measure  the  variety  of  risks  involved  in  dif- 
terent  occupations.    Such  an  analysis  by  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

*Tnumc&nm  of  the  Fiftiwntk  IntenttioDal  CoDcran  on  By^mt  and  Demognphj,  Waahington. 
D.C^  1912,  Vol-  6.  pp.  184-190. 
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PHOPOETIONATK  UOETAUTir  BY  CAOBKS  AND  OCCUPATIOITa,  AOE  IS  AMD 
PEDDZNTIAL  ISSTJIIANCE  COMPANY.  19QT-I»10* 
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A  glance  at  the  above  table*  reveals  a  widely  different  mc 
tality  for  different  occupations  from  such  causes  aa  tuberci 
losis,  urinary  diseases,  and  accidents.  This  is  preliminai 
information  to  the  discovery  of  why  mortality  is  high  fro 
specific  causes  in  certain  occupations.  We  need  conatai 
analysis  of  all  mortality  returns  and  cases  of  reported  illne 
by  occupation.  Regulation  of  conditions  which  destroy  heali 
and  sacrifice  lives  will  surely  follow.  Special  inquiries,  sut 
as  that  recently  made  in  Illinois  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  i 
in  New  York  State  by  the  Factory  Investigating  Commissio 
to  discover  the  nature  and  extent  of  lead  poisoning  in  industr 
are  not  adequate.! 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Congestion  CommitteeJ  ai 
special  studies  on  housing  made  in  Chicago  §  and  Bostoi 
emphasize  the  close  relationship  between  housing  and  healt 

*Td  l)nnii  ocit  thrrttlAijcniGcinccnfthrvfi^TntbrdnthBiDiutbQBaiilywxibydiviiiaulprnodl 
liff.    TbiT,  thf  [nsurancc  Cnnii*iiy  hMdoDeiDMchoccupalion. 

I  PrrlimLTiKy  Report  o(  Ibc  Ficlorj  InyatigitiDf  ComiDUiDii  of  New  York  SUte.  I»ll,  Vol.  1,  App 
dii  VI. 

I  Repnit  of  th"  Nf"  York  City  Com 
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k1  that  crowdii^  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  prob- 
rculoeia  and  infant  deaths.  But  how  many  cities 
act  and  continuous  data  as  to  the  extent  of  room- 
id  its  relation  to  the  death  rate?  The  numbers 
re  in  various  sections  are  not  comparable  because 
is  taken  of  the  part  of  the  area  devoted  to  other 
in  residence  or  of  the  varying  heights  of  dwellings, 
re  have  not  the  data  to  measure  the  influence  of 
ipon  health  with  even  an  approach  to  accuracy, 
measuring  the  bad  effects  of  the  city  environment 
ople  who  dwell  there  will  the  movement  for  city 
:ure  its  effective  motive  power  and  justify,  in  the 
!  unaffected  by  artistic  motives,  the  large  expend!- 
to  make  the  city  a  healthy  place  in  which  to  live, 
and  morbidity  rates  vary  among  different  nation- 
instance,  the  infant  mortality  and  tuberculosis 
icb  lower  among  the  crowded  Hebrew  population 
'  East  Side  in  New  York  than  on  the  much  less 
jst  Side  where  different  nationalities  dwell.*  A 
-tion  of  our  immigrant  population  is  coming  into 
■onment  which  is  utterly  different  from  that  to 
have  been  accustomed.  Ignorance  is  the  most 
ace  to  their  health.  Urban  conditions  become 
angerous  in  this  situation.  For  this  reason  it  is 
ant  that  sickness  and  mortality  data  be  analyzed 
ty  and  specific  causes.  Year  by  year  the  cases  of 
less  and  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  the 
and  those  of  foreign  descent  should  be  correlated 
ixaber  of  years  spent  in  this  country,  in  order  to 
w  the  new  environment  registers  its  effects  upon 
>f  the  immigrant.  Knowledge  of  the  facts  would 
surely  to  wise  provisions  to  control  the  disease 
8  gained  too  strong  a  foothold,  including  an  edu- 
licy  to  aid  adjustment  in  the  new  surroundings. 
cities  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  race  from  tuber- 
■Q  or  three  times  the  rate  for  whites.  Adjustment 
life  is  not  successful  and  the  race  would  die  out  if 
jd   constantly  from   the  South.     Employment  ia 

itmit  Uie.  Ediwnl  T.  Dni«,  Borvrir,  ncMDbct  4.  IBM. 
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intermittent,  houmng  conditions  are  bad,  incomes  are  low,  &i 
rents  are  high.  There  is  complete  i^orance  of  sanitary  pr 
cautions.  Therefore,  the  race  has  fallen  a  victim  to  tuberci 
losis.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  community  to  ne 
lect  the  health  of  any  part  of  its  populntion.  The  effects 
city  conditions  should  be  measured  and  then  such  policies  mi 
be  adopted  as  will  counteract  the  bad  effects  and  promo 
the  good  influences. 

(4)  Vital  atalislics  have  a  most  imporlani  practical  bearii 
upon  the  problems  of  widows'  pensions  and  minimum  wag 
It  may  be  expedient  to  grant  pensions  to  widows  but  it 
not  a  complete  solution.  If  granting  such  pensions  shou 
lead  the  community  to  believe  that  by  so  doing  it  had  fi 
filled  its  entire  responsibility  the  plan  would  be  an  unmitigatt 
evil.  A  fundamental  inquiry  is  not  as  to  how  much  the  wide 
needs  from  the  state,  but  how  she  comes  to  be  in  need  at  a 
At  the  critical  period  when  a  family  was  being  reared  did  sou 
fatal  accident  or  preventable  disease  deprive  the  family  of  I 
natural  support?  If  so,  the  logical  solution  is  to  prevei 
these  dangers  to  life  and  health,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
meet  by  a  system  of  social  insurance  the  burdens  which  ca 
not  be  avoided.  Upon  such  observation  and  knowledge 
preventive  work  based,  and  a  solution  worked  out  in  tb 
manner  becomes  permanent. 

The  minimum  wage  idea  is  in  danger  of  being  regarded 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  low  wages.  It  may  be  expedient 
have  a  minimum  wage  for  certain  work  but  the  law  will  n 
endow  those  of  low  earning  capacity  with  higher  earning  powt 
Too  many  are  not  earning  more  than  they  receive.  A  fund 
mental  inquiry  must  not  be  forgotten^wby  are  wages  loi 
The  minimum  wage  legislation  may  prove  a  good  method 
bringing  into  view  the  group  with  low  earning  power.  It  w 
then  be  possible  to  observe  and  measure  more  accurately  tl 
results  of  accident  and  disease  and  fatigue  in  decreaaing  ean 
ing  ability,  the  effects  of  working  too  early  in  life  or  under  bt 
working  conditions  in  shortening  the  working  life,  as  well  j 
many  other  causes  of  low  wages.  The  community  will  th< 
be  in  a  position  to  remedy  these  various  causes  whose  con 
bined  effects  are  low  wages. 
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(5)  Vila!  statistics  make  possible  the  wise  and  efficient  admire 
iUraiion  of  a  health  department.  "Public  health  is  purchas- 
able" reads  the  motto  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Following  this 
idea  the  city  spends  several  million  dollars  each  year  in  its 
health  administration.  This  is  a  big  business  undertaking. 
The  object  of  every  health  department  should  be  to  secure 
aa  large  a  return  in  lives  and  health  as  possible  for  a  given 
expenditure. 

The  head  of  a  business  firm  asks  of  his  bookkeeper  more 
than  a  statement  of  general  results.  He  wishes  to  know 
what  lines  of  effort  have  yielded  the  best  returns  and  what,  if 
any,  have  been  conducted  at  a  loss.  He  wishes  to  know  the 
weak  spots  in  his  system  of  business  administration  in  order 
that  efforts  may  be  concentrated  at  those  points.  Likewise, 
the  health  department  of  a  city  should  ask  of  its  bookkeeping 
division — the  bureau  of  vital  statistics — what  causes  of  death 
are  increasing  and  what  are  decreasing  both  in  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  in  particular  smaller  localities?  What  occupa- 
tions are  so  dangerous  to  health  as  to  require  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  employees?  In  what  sections  of  the  city, 
among  what  nationality,  or  under  what  sort  of  industrial  and 
liying  conditions  is  the  mortality  of  infants  high?  Does  the 
crowding  in  a  certain  area,  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
persons  per  room,  result  in  a  higher  death  rate?  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  milk  supply  to  health?  What  effect  has  the 
milk  station  upon  health?  What  trades  are  especially  dan- 
gerous from  the  point  of  view  of  tuberculosis?  Is  one  nation- 
ality more  susceptible  than  another?  Are  the  housing  condi- 
tions in  certain  areas  especially  responsible  for  the  high  rate 
in  those  districts?  How  much  lower  is  the  rate  where  hos- 
pitals and  sanatoria  have  been  provided  for  dangerous  cases, 
and  where  nursing  and  instruction  are  given  in  the  homes? 
Most  of  these  questions  are  not  adequately  answered  by  data 
collected  and  analyzed  by  the  city  bureaus  of  vital  statistics. 
Without  such  information  the  health  department  is  not  in  a 
poeition  to  expend  its  money  and  energy  to  the  best  advantage 
in  preserving  health. 
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These  facts  are  alao  needed  to  educate  the  public  in  I 
health  needs  of  the  community  in  order  that  they  will  indo 
more  adequate  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  health  deps 
ment.  The  educational  function  of  vital  statistics,  prope 
presented,  is  most  important  in  the  preventive  work,  wb 
not  only  must  the  individual  be  made  to  understand  the  cc 
mon  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  but  also  that  he  h& 
right,  in  codperation  with  others,  to  demand  protection  tbroi 
community  agencies,  such  as  the  health  department  and  bui 
ing  department  of  the  city.  The  public  must  be  brought 
realize,  by  seeing  the  actual  figures  or  a  graphic  device  ba 
on  actual  figures,  to  what  extent  a  bad  water  supply  increa 
the  cases  of  typhoid;  how  much  impure  milk  raises  the  inf. 
sickness  and  death  rates;  that  bad  sanitation  results 
epidemics  of  diseases;  that  bad  housing  increases  the  casec 
tuberculosis;  and  that  too  few  food  inspectors  endanger 
health  of  thousands  in  the  community.  Then  the  pul 
will  support  additional  expenditures  to  improve  these  c 
ditions.  Health  departments  have  just  begun  to  populai 
a  part  of  their  collected  data  and  to  publish  it  in  the  fom 
weekly  or  monthly  bulletins  or  through  the  newspapers.  "! 
Chicago  Health  Department  is  a  leader  in  this  form  of  aci 
ity.  Within  the  last  year  the  New  York  City  Health  ! 
partment  has  organized  a  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Edu 
tion.  Just  as  the  physicians  are  more  and  more  taking 
community  into  their  confidence  by  popularizing  and  p 
lishing  information  on  the  nature  and  prevention  of  disei 
BO  must  health  departments  widely  extend  the  movement 
popular  education  to  enlist  cooperation  in  the  preventive  wc 

The  chief  hindrance  to  effective  effort  in  the  health  depi 
ments  of  most  cities  is  the  lack  of  adequate  funds.  We  h 
some  very  significant  facts,  in  the  prosperous  states  of  lllii 
and  New  York,  as  to  the  compensation  paid  to  the  cl 
health  officer  in  various  cities.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Springfii 
111.,  reports  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  that  state  in  a  pa 
entitled,  "The  Shortcomings  of  Municipal  Public  Het 
Administration,"  published  in  the  American  City  for  Augi 
1911.  He  ascertained  the  facts  in  forty-four  Illinois  cities 
3,000  population  or  over.     Tbirty-«ix  of  these  cities  pay  1 
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than  imskilled  workman's  wages  to  their  chief  health  officers. 
Twenty-one  of  the  forty-four  cities  have  no  appropriation  for 
public  health  purposes,  or  only  that  for  the  payment  of  the 
nominal  salaries  of  officials.  Two  cities  of  over  20,000  popu- 
lation each  propose  to  give  health  protection  at  a  cost  of  $300 
per  year.  Twenty-nine  of  the  forty-four  cities  employ  no 
inspectors  at  all.  While  fifteen  of  these  cities  exceed  20,000 
in  population  and  three  are  over  50,000,  not  one  city  pays  suffi- 
cient salary  to  its  chief  health  officer  to  warrant  a  competent 
man  in  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  work.  One  city  of  59,000 
pays  $1,500  per  year,  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  municipal 
health  officer  outside'  Chicago;  a  city  of  70,000  pays  $1,200, 
and  one  of  51,000  pays  $1,000.  The  twelve  cities  paying 
nothing  include  one  of  30,000,  one  of  22,000,  and  one  of  21,500 
population.  How  could  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people 
be  adequately  protected  in  such  a  situation? 

The  Special  Health  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor 
Sulzer,  and  reporting  to  the  New  York  Legislature  last  year, 
revealed  about  the  same  situation  for  the  cities  of  New  York 
State.*  The  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington,  in  making 
inquiry  as  to  activities  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  campaign  against  infant  mortality,  received  this  reply 
from  the  board  of  health  of  a  city  of  687,029  population,  dated 
February  20,  1913:  "I  have  to  advise  that  the  health  depart- 
ment has  no  funds  available  for  organizing  a  division  for  the 
care  of  infants."  Another  health  officer  in  a  city  of  over  168,- 
000  said:  "  We  have  been  unable  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
the  city  council  for  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  this  kind."t 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  accumulate  such  an  array  of  vital 
facts,  so  clearly  analyzed  and  presented,  that  the  truth  of  the 
New  York  Health  Department  motto  will  become  generally 
recognized — that  health  is  purchasable.  Then  the  appropria- 
tions will  become  more  adequate.  The  public  does  not  look 
at  all  or  looks  in  vain  among  the  pages  of  the  average  health 
report  for  information  which  will  furnish  convincing  proof  or 
disproof  of  the  eflBciency  of  past  policies  and  which  will  guide 
to  an  intelligent  shaping  of  future  policies. 

*(kmnx  Sulser's  Meaaage  on  Public  Health  with  the  Report  of  Special  Publio  HeaUh  CommiaBion, 
Afiany.  1913. 
t  Baby-Sanag  Cawpaigai.  Pnbiication  No.  3.  Cbildien's  Bureau.  Waahington.  D.  C^  1913.  p.  11. 
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Ihpobtancb  of  teie  Unit  of  Area  in  the  Tabulation  ( 
Vital  Statibtics. 

In  mo9t  cities,  at  the  present  time,  deaths  and  other  yit 
facts  are  tabulated  by  political  divisions,  not  by  sanitary  are« 
Moreover,  the  unit  of  area  is  too  lat^e.  It  includes  mai 
different  kinds  of  sanitaty  and  housing  conditions.  For  pra 
tical  or  scientific  use  by  the  sanitary  and  health  oGficials 
is  not  sufficient  to  calculate  tbe  death  rate  for  an  entire  ci 
or  even  a  ward.  In  one  part  of  tbe  ward  or  assembly  distri 
or  borough,  health  conditions  may  be  very  good,  in  anotb 
part  the  conditions  may  be  very  bad.  To  calculate  a  rate  ( 
the  entire  area  shows  nothing  that  is  true,  for  it  does  not  repi 
sent  either  the  good  or  tbe  bad  part  of  the  area.  And  y< 
most  of  our  cities  publish  the  tabulations  for  the  entire  ci 
or  for  each  borough,  or  at  best  by  wards, 

The  general  death  rate  year  by  year  is  useful  in  showing  t 
sum  total  of  success  or  failure  in  tbe  efforts  to  preserve  heali 
The  general  death  rates  of  two  cities  may  be  compared  a 
methods  successful  in  one  may  be  adopted  in  the  other  wi 
like  favorable  results  in  reducing  the  rate.  But,  for  acti 
operations  in  a  specific  community  and  for  an  accurate  und 
standing  of  causes,  as  preliminary  to  social  action  or  action 
the  health  officials,  the  vital  facts  are  needed  for  narroi 
areas.  The  unit  should  be  a  sanitary  area,  not  a  political 
administrative  one,  as  at  present  in  most  cities.  It  should 
permanent — which  political  areas  are  not — in  order  tl 
frequent  comparisons  may  reveal  changes  in  health  facts  ci 
nected  with  changes  in  nationality,  sanitation,  bousing,  inte 
gence,  and  other  social  conditions.  This  comparison  ir 
reveal  the  operation  of  causes.  It  should  be  small  enough 
be  relatively  homogeneous  in  tbe  chief  conditions  which  aff 
health  but  not  so  small  as  to  be  inaccurate  for  Btatistical  p 
poses.  Most  tables  of  vital  statistics,  as  at  present  publisl 
by  city  health  departments,  are  utterly  inadequate  as  a  gu 
for  social  action  and  are  of  little  use  for  scientific  purposes 

There  is  need  of  a  research  bureau  in  connection  with  I 
department  of  vital  statistics  whose  function  should  be 
tabulate  the  vital  facts  by  smaller  areas  and  make  the  sign 
cant  correlations  and  comparisons.    What  the  health  guardu 
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of  a  community  wish  to  know  is  not  the  infant  mortality  rate 
of  a  whole  borough  or  ward,  but  in  what  sections  of  the  city 
18  the  rate  high,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  milk  supply  in 
that  section,  the  sanitation,  the  housing,  the  intelligence  and 
income  of  the  families,  the  working  conditions  of  the  mother, 
if  she  works.  Knowing  these  facts  for  separate  smaller  areas 
and  comparing  them  may  show  very  clearly  the  causes  at 
work  to  produce  either  a  high  rate  or  a  low  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality. In  some  sections  milk  stations  will  then  be  established, 
with  instruction  of  mothers  and  medical  care  of  babies,  the 
milk  supply  will  be  better  guarded,  and  the  sanitation  im- 
proved. The  result  will  be  observed  and  the  new  death  rate 
will  show  the  success  or  failure  of  the  effort.  If  the  rate  were 
to  be  calculated  for  an  entire  ward  or  borough,  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  milk  stations  might  show  in  the  reduced 
death  rate  and  yet  some  very  bad  health  conditions,  in  cer- 
tain small  sections,  still  remain  concealed  by  the  very  good 
conditions  in  other  sections.  Thus,  to  average  results  over 
wide  areas  with  heterogeneous  conditions  is  always  dangerous 
and  likely  to  mislead. 

The  health  official  or  investigator  does  not  care  so  much 
for  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  for  a  borough  or  an  entire 
city  because  he  wishes  to  ascertain  where  the  rate  is  high  or 
low  and  to  find  out  why.  He  finds  a  high  death  rate  from  this 
disease  in  a  section  of  the  city  with  bad  housing,  dusty  or 
otherwise  dangerous  occupations  or  with  inadequate  facilities 
for  care  of  advanced  cases,  and  with  this  information  he  is 
ready  to  work  out  a  remedy.  In  this  case  also  if  the  death 
rate  were  calculated  over  too  large  an  area,  the  conditions  need- 
ing remedy  might  not  be  revealed  but  rather  concealed  by  the 
very  good  showing  of  the  best  sections.  Although  it  is  recog- 
nized that  tuberculosis  is  an  occupational  disease,  most  of 
our  city  health  departments  throw  no  light,  in  their  published 
reports,  on  the  relation  of  deaths  to  occupation. 

The  public  and  the  health  officials  are  not  interested  alone 
in  the  contagious  disease  rate  of  the  entire  city,  because, 
while  the  city  may  be  making  a  good  showing,  some  section 
of  the  city  may  need  a  contagious  disease  hospital  very  badly. 
To  demonstrate  this  fact  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  the 
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sickness  and  mortality  from  contagious  diseases  in  sma 
areas.  This  would  show  the  danger  spots  which  really  ai 
peril  to  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  some  sections  the  populal 
may  be  so  crowded  that  contagious  disease  quarantiof 
difficult  to  enforce,  thus  causing  the  rate  to  increase.  In  ot 
sections  the  people  may  be  engaged  in  work  in  their  own  hoi 
in  the  tenements  and  may  be  endangering  the  public  hei 
through  contagion  carried  by  the  article  manufactured  in 
borne.  These  are  the  important  facts  to  be  known  by 
health  authorities,  and  a  rate  for  too  large  an  area  will 
show  the  real  situation. 

There  is  need  for  codperation  in  making  vital  statistics  c 
useful.  It  is  clear  that,  if  death  and  sickness  data  are  collet 
and  tabulated  by  smaller  sanitary  areas,  the  population  fi 
must  also  be  secured  by  these  same  areas  in  order  to  comp 
a  rate  of  death  or  sickness  per  unit  of  population.  The  fi 
about  the  bousing  situation,  room-cro\vding,  home  work 
occupational  conditions  should  also  be  gathered  in  these  si 
areas  in  order  that  comparisons  may  be  made  between  moi 
ity  and  morbidity  data  and  other  social  and  economic  fact^ 

Conclusion. 
The  present  paper  has  attempted  to  emphasize  the  i 
poses  for  which  good  vital  statistics  may  be  utilized  and 
results  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  contribute  t 
part.  Many  of  the  present  defects  have  been  pointed  out  t 
the  idea  of  indicating  bow  much  more  efTective  such  fi 
might  be  made  if  properly  collected  and  tabulated  and  ] 
sented  to  a  wider  group  of  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  hei 
officials  themselves.  The  need  for  more  intensive  study  c 
smaller  areas  of  the  facts  concerning  sickness,  death,  and 
ability  has  become  imperative  for  health  departments,  e: 
cially  those  of  the  larger  cities  where  conditions  are  so  comp 
in  order  that  effort  and  funds  may  be  concentrated  where  t 
are  most  needed  and  where  they  will  yield  the  largest  reti 
in  the  preservation  of  health  and  efficiency  and  in  the  pro: 
tion  of  independence  and  welfare.  The  public  must  be  e 
cated  in  health  problems  by  the  facts  made  intelligiblf 
them  in  order  that  their  cooperation  in  the  health  moven 
may  be  assured. 
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SOME    CENSUS    PUBLICATIONS    AND    CENSUS 

METHODS. 

Bt  Edward  M.  Hartwisix,  Ph.D.,  Municipal  Statistician,  Boston,  Man. 


Speaking  broadly,  the  statistical  publications  of  the  United 
States  Goyemment  are  repositories  of  information  in  hulk, 
placed  in  store  for  the  benefit  of  such  inquirers  as  may  be  skill- 
ful and  patieot  enough  to  extract  special  data  from  them. 
Tbey  resemble  stacks  of  pig-metal  rather  than  packages  of 
finished  cutlery  of  assorted  sizes,  completely  adapted  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  diversified  retail  trade  comprising  skilled 
mechanics,  as  well  as  lumbermen  and  good  housekeepers. 

In  comparison  with  State  and  Municipal  statistical  publi- 
cations, those  of  the  Federal  Government  conform  more  nearly 
to  the  state  of  the  art  as  regards  intelligible  and  helpful  meth- 
ods of  tabular  presentation,  although  there  is  abundant  room 
for  improvement  in  many  volumes  issued  from  the  Govem- 
mait  Printing  Oflice  at  Washington. 

Having  frequent  occasion  to  compile  tables  to  meet  the 
deznands  of  individual  inquirers  as  to  the  comparative  stand- 
mg  of  selected  specimens  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  the 
country,  in  particular  respects,  e,  (/.,  taxable  basis,  corporate 
assets,  tax  levy,  debt,  industrial  activities,  financial  resources, 
etc.,  I  find  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be 
bdispensable,  and  am  abundantly  grateful  for  benefits  de- 
rived and  derivable  from  their  stores  of  information. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  the 
central  luminary  in  the  statistical  firmament  of  the  country. 
But  recent  observations  impel  me  to  call  attention  to  what 
appear  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  spots  displayed  by  that 
Sun.  What  follows  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  such  spots  may 
ultimately  grow  so  dim  that  the  face  of  our  chief  luminary 
may  appear  immaculate  to  the  illuminati  as  well  as  to  the 
man  in  the  street. 

If  one  attempts  to  compile  a  table  from  the  Bulletins  for 
1912  and  1913  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  entitled  Financial 
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Statistics  of  Cities,  to  show  the  relative  atanding  of  the 
laost  populous  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  regards  taxi 
basis,  receipts,  paymeDts,  debt,  etc.,  he  will  find  bin 
obliged  to  insert  the  selfsame  figures  under  certain  rubrics 
both  years,  in  seven  out  of  the  ten  cities,  or  to  abandon 
attempt.  Having  occasion  to  construct  a  table  on  the  1 
ifldicated,  I  was  obliged  regretfully  to  fall  back  on  a  n< 
paper  Almanac  for  data  regarding  the  year  1913. 

If  the  Bulletin  for  1013  contains  any  txweat  lector,  it 
escaped  my  notice.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  wan 
appears  to  be  the  following  statement  in  the  Introductioi 
the  Bulletin  for  1913,  on  page  7: 

The  statistics  in  this  bulletin  all  relate  to  fiscal  yeare  en< 
between  July  1,  1912,  and  June  30,  1913,  except  for  ccr 
independent  divisions  and  funds  of  cities,  in  which  the  fi 
years  of  the  city  corporations  closed  between  July  1, 1912, 
January  31, 1913. 

The  foregobg  statement,  although  it  does  not  say  s< 
terms,  marks  a  change  from  previous  years  in  the  period  i 
ered  by  the  tables  presented  for  1913.  The  nature  of 
change  becomes  evident  on  comparing  the  following  extr 
from  the  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  for  1912  and  1911 
spectively: 

The  statistics  shown  in  this  report  relate  in  each  casi 
the  fiscal  year  ending  between  February  1,  1912,  and  J 
uary  31,  1913. 

These  statistics  pertain  to  the  fiscal  year  of  each  mui 
pality,  and  of  each  division  and  fund  thereof,  closing  betw 
February  1,  1911,  and  January  31,  1912,  as  shown  in  detai 
Table  23. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  1913,  data  for  199  cities  of  30,000  inhj 
tants  or  over,  are  tabulated,  against  195  cities  in  1912. 

In  120  cities,  or  60.3  per  cent,  of  those  embraced  in  the  I 
letin  for  1913,  the  fiscal  year  ended  within  the  period  Aug 
31-December  31,  1912,  while  in  79  cities,  or  39.7  per  ce 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  fell  in  the  period  January  23-J 
30,  1913. 

The  most  frequent  date  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ' 
December  31,  1912,  in  102  cases,  or  51.3  per  cent,  of  'all  ca 
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lost  frequent  d&te  was  June  30, 1913,  of  which  tbore 
;es,  or  11.6  per  cent. 

SuUUABT. 
-March,        there  were    28  caaea,  or    14,1  per  cent. 
-June,  there  wese   51  cases,  or   256  per  cent. 

1,  there  were   79  cases,  or  39.7  per  cent. 

',  Aug.-Dec.  there  were  120  cases,  or   60.3  per  cent. 

J 199  cases,  or  1000  per  cent. 

15  cities  embraced  in  the  Bulletin  for  1912,  the  end 

1  year  fell  withm  the  period  February  29-Decem- 

2  in  189  cases,  or  96.9  per  cent,  of  all  cases;  the 
.,  6  cases,  or  3.1  per  cent.,  fell  in  January,  1913;  in 
'as  in  January  31. 

3,  BO  in  1912,  the  most  frequent  date  of  ending  waa 

>1,  in  the  case  of  100  cities,  or  51.3  per  cent.,  and  the 

requent  date  was  June  30,  comprising  22  cases,  or 

It. 

zxag  the  ending  dates  of  the  fiscal  years  for  the  195 

>d  in  the  Bulletin  for  1912,  ^ves  the  following: 

End  op  Fiscal  Ybak— Pell  in: 
-March,       in    21  cases,  or    10.8  per  cent. 
-June,  in   49  cases,  or   25.1  per  cent, 

-Sept.,  in     8  cases,  or      4.1  per  cent, 

,-Dec.,  in  HI  cases,  or    56.9  per  cent. 

312,  in  189  cases,  or   96.9  per  cent. 

313,  in     6  cases,  or     3.1  per  cent. 

J  in  195  cases,  or  100.0  per  cent. 

ent  Director  of  the  Census  instituted  the  issuance 

gment  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Financial  Sta- 

ities  "in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 

tistical  experts  appointed    to  devise   methods  of 

he  publication    ...    of  such  annual  reports  as 

d  by  this  bureau. "  • 

Lve  Bulletin  118,  and  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report 

the  financial  statistics  of  cities  for  1912,  and  Bul- 

tnumtlil  of  Hit  DincUc,  DMMabcT  U,  I«1S,  OUhi  Jnl;  U.  llli. 
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letiii  12f)  for  1913,  with  the  twelfth  report  to  follow,  it  maj 
supposed. 

Whether  the  change  of  year  embodied  in  Bulletin  126  (wl 
consists  largely  of  identical  figures  contained  in  Bulletin  ] 
was  recommended  by  the  several  experts  alluded  to  by 
Director  (see  above)  does  not  appear.  If  it  was,  it  wt 
seem  that  on  extraordinary  fondness  for  June  30,  the  ^i 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  Federal  Government,  must  have  blin 
the  experts  aforesaid  to  the  effects  of  a  change,  which  baa 
suited  in  precluding  the  possibility  of  making  correct  d 
pariHons  in  respect  to  the  financial  standing  of  very  m 
cities  for  the  years  1912  and  1913,  unless  the  supposedly  fo: 
coming  twelfth  report  should  be  constructed  on  a  diffei 
basis  from  Bulletin  126. 

Hastened  publications,  prepared  to  meet  the  supposed  nt 
of  impatient  inquirers,  unless  they  are  provided  with  fin, 
posts  to  indicate  pitfalls,  may,  if  persistently  put  forth,  ci 
even  the  elect  to  stigmatize  the  Financial  Statistics  of  Ci 
as  misleading,  to  say  the  least. 

.  Let  us  mark  and  digest  a  few  of  the  most  striking  resulti 
(1)  inserting  identical  total  fiscal  figures  in  corresponi 
tables  for  1912  and  1913;  and  (2)  computing  per  capita  a' 
ages  for  two  successive  years  by  dividing  identical  divide 
by  two  different  divisors,  viz.  (a)  the  estimated  populatioi 
of  July  1,  1912;  and  (b)  the  estimated  population  as  of  J 
1,  1913. 

The  Assessed  Valuation  of  Property  in  New  York,  in  Ti 
1,  page  19,  Bulletin  118,  is  given  as  $9,177,495,629  for 
year  ending  December  31,  1912,  In  the  corresponding  ti 
in  Bulletin  126,  the  entry  is  repeated  figure  for  figure. 
different  per  capita  figures  are  given,  viz.,  $30.72  in  Bull 
US,  and  $29.92  in  Bulletin  126,  the  estimated  populal 
used  in  computing  the  former  being  5,064,237  for  1912,  i 
6,198,888  for  1913. 

The  same  procedure  is  carried  out,  not  only  as  regards 
sessed  Valuation,  but  as  regards  Property  Taxes,  Recei 
during  the  Year,  Payments  during  the  Year,  Indt 
edness  at  End  of  the  Year,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  P 
adelphia,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburgh,  whose  fii 
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year  ended  on  December  31,  1912,  and  of  Boston,  whose  year 
ended  January  31,  1913.  In  only  three  cases  do  the  absolute 
figures  in  the  two  bulletins  dififer  consistently;  to  wit,  for  St. 
Louis,  with  its  fiscal  year  ending  April  8,  1912,  and  April  7, 
1913;  Detroit,  with  its  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  in  both 
years;  and  Buffalo,  with  its  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  in  both 
years.  The  population  estimates  differ  correctly  for  the  years 
1912  and  1913  for  each  of  the  three  cities. 

The  result  is  that  the  comparative  per  capita  averages,  and 
there  are  scores  of  them,  are  incomparable  for  all  of  the  ten 
dties,  excepting  St.  Louis,  Detroit  and  Buffalo  for  the  years 
in  qu^ion. 

Bulletin  126,  for  1913,  contains  financial  statistics  for  199 
eities.  As  regards  122  of  them,  or  62.6  per  cent.,  the  assessed 
valuation  figures  are  identically  the  same  as  those  printed  in 
Bulletin  118,  for  1912;  while  in  73  cases  such  figures  differ. 
So  the  per  capita  averages  of  taxable  basis,  for  any  of  the  122 
cities,  as  set  forth  in  the  tables  for  1912  and  1913  respectively, 
are  not  comparable  with  each  other,  although  the  divisors, 
t. «.,  the  population,  estimated  as  of  July  1,  for  1912  and 
1913,  differ;  since  the  dividends  are  the  same  for  both  years. 
Although  I  have  not  subjected  all  the  per  capita  averages, 
as  to  taxes,  receipts,  etc.,  to  the  test  applied  to  each  of  the 
122  cities  in  respect  to  assessed  valuation,  in  no  less  than  73 
out  of  100  instances  which  have  been  tested  at  random,  the  com- 
parability of  the  published  per  capita  averages  is  invalidated. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  comparison  of  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports  on  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities, 
via.,  for  1908  and  1909,  discloses  the  fact  that  for  53  out  of 
158  cities  included  in  the  two  reports,  the  valuation  figures  for 
bdividual  cities  in  1909  and  1908  are  identically  the  same, 
and  jrield  incomparable  per  capita  averages  for  the  two  years, 
because  their  divisors,  t.  6.,  the  estimated  population,  viz., 
»5  of  June  1,  differ  for  the  year  in  question. 

The  report  for  1909  (see  page  26)  states  that  "The  Statistics 
in  this  report  refer  to  the  fiscal  year  of  each  city,  and  of  each 
division,  fund,  and  account  of  the  city,  closing  between  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1909,  and  January  31,  1910";  but  the  reader  is  not 
notified  that  a  change  from  the  method  of  classifying  the  fiscal 
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years  in  the  reports  for  the  years  1902-1908  inclusive  is 
nalized  b>  the  aforesaid  statement! 

Manifestly,  the  Report  for  1909,  contains,  as  does  the  J 
letin  for  1913,  a  ma£s,  or  perhaps  mess  is  the  more  descrip 
word;  of  mit<leading  per  capita  averages. 

A  predilection  for  per  capita  averages  ia  a  marked  cba 
tcristic  of  the  ultimate  consumer  of  comparative  muoic 
statistics.  Is  it  well  that  he  should  gorge  himself  on  tbij 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  munching  grapes? 

In  the  Report  for  1902,  on  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities 
find  the  following: 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  fiscal  year  1 
is,  in  general,  the  one  having  six  or  more  months  in  the  calei 
year  1902.  and  thus  most  nearly  coincident  therewith, 
data  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.'^us  for  each  dep 
meat  and  branch  of  municipal  government  are  for  a  fiscal  ] 
shown  as  such  in  the  local  reports  and  records. 

The  statistics  for  1902  and  1903  were  issued  in  one  volu 
The  statistics  for  1902  and  1903  related  to  cities  having  25, 
inhabitants  or  over;  but  those  for  1904,  related — as  has  e^ 
Bubaequtmt  report  and  bulletin — to  cities  with  a  populatioi 
30,000  or  over. 

From  1902  to  1908,  inclusive,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ( 
eistently  adhered  to  the  definition  of  the  fiscal  year  just  que 
from  the  Report  for  1902.  Inspection  of  the  reports  shi 
that  the  earliest  ending  of  the  fiscal  year  throughout  the  per 
1.  e.,  for  seven  years,  was  July  31,  1902,  1903,  etc.,  and  t 
the  latest  endii^  fell  on  June  30,  1903,  1904,  etc. 

In  the  period  1909-1912  inclusive,  the  fiscal  years  cove 
by  the  reports  closed  between  February  1  of  the  year  for  wb 
the  report  was  issued,  and  January  31  in  the  succeeding  yi 
e.  g.,  February  1,  1910-January  31,  1911.  The  ohanse 
1913  was  tantamount  to  a  return  to  the  method  followed  in 
period  1902-1908. 

In  the  period  1902-1909,  population  was  estimated  as 
June  1  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report.  For  1910,  the  p 
ulation  enumerated  as  of  April  15,  1910,  was  used.  SI 
I9I0,  the  population  has  been  estimated  aa  of  July  1,  for 
year  covered  by  the  report. 
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The  result  of  using  three  different  kinds  of  population  fig- 
ures as  divisors,  and  of  using  two  different  methods  of  fixing 
the  fiscal  year  in  determining  the  dividend  in  computing  per 
capita  averages,  in  the  period  1902-1913,  renders  it  necessary 
for  one  who  seeks  to  compare  the  financial  standing  of  a  given 
city  or  a  group  of  cities,  by  years,  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  period,  on  the  basis  of  the  published  per  capita  averages, 
to  exercise  exemplary  caution  and  patience,  even  when  the 
fiscal  year  of  a  given  city  remained  unchanged  as  has  usually 
beea  the  case. 

The  value  of  the  per  capita  averages  as  to  valuation,  pay- 
ments, debt,  etc.,  might  be  considerably  enhanced  if  the  figure 
for  estimated  population  were  estimated  for  a  median  date  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  each  city  included  in  the  tables.  Then  if 
the  dividend  figures  for  that  year  were  accurately  stated,  the 
resulting  per  capita  averages  would  be  comparable  with  the 
corresponding  averages  from  year  to  year. 

A  comparison  of  per  capita  debt  figures  by  years  for  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  years  1910-1912,  brought  out  the  following 
figures  for  Net  Debt: 

1910 $55.56  per  capita. 

1911 43.08  per  capita. 

1912 60.64  per  capita. 

The  variation  appeared  to  be  too  violent,  and  led  to  an 
attempt  to  test  the  figures.  Computation  of  the  per  capita 
net  debt  of  Philadelphia,  using  Philadelphia's  estimated  popu- 
lation for  1911  as  the  divisor  and  its  net  debt  as  dividend, 
gave  161.22,  whereas  $43.08  proved  to  be  the  quotient  of  Phil- 
adelphia's net  debt,  divided  by  Chicago's  estimated  popula- 
tion. It  was  then  a  simple  matter  to  correct  three  other  in- 
correct per  capita  averages  under  certain  rubrics  in  the  table, 
which,  for  convenience,  are  here  embodied  in  a  tabular  state- 
ment. 

Per  Capita  Averages,  1911 — Philadelphia. 

As  Printed.  Corrected. 

Gross  Debt $60.88  $72.30 

General  Departments 36 .  42  51 .  75 

Public  Service  Enterprises     14 .46  20 .  65 

Net  Debt 43.08  61.22 
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It  is  not  edifying  to  be  made  suspiciouB  as  to  the  accurac] 
of  tables  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  particular!] 
vi'hen  the  printer  cannot  be  made  the  scape-goat. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  appropriate  to  call  attention  t< 
the  careless  use  of  distributive  or  constituent  per  cents,  that 
added  together,  equal  more  or  less  than  100.0.  Instances  o 
such'  carelessness,  not  to  say  slovenliness,  are  not  far  to  seel 
in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  occu 
so  frequently  that  one  must  often  recompute  constituent  pe 
cents,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  they  amount  to  100.0. 

For  instance,  on  page  412,  Volume  I,  of  the  Thirteentl 
Census  of  the  United  States,  Population-Table  44,  there  ar 
18  statements  of  the  percentage  distribution,  by  age  groups 
of  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Jap)anese  in  the  States  of  California 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  that  purport  to  foot  up  100.0.  Oi 
testing  the  constituent  per  cents.,  one  finds  that  there  are: 
7  cases  in  which  the  amount  is  100.0 

2  cases  in  which  the  amount  is  100.1 
1  case  in  which  the  amount  is  100.2 
6  cases  in  which  the  amount  is   99.9 

3  cases  in  which  the  amount  is    99.8 


18  cases,  the  range  being  99.8-100.2 
Again,  on  page  273,  Table  21,  Volume  VII,  Manufacturer 
Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  12  series  of  per  cents 
show  the  "Per  Cent,  of  Distribution  of  Wage  Earners  in  Man 
ufacturing  Industries,"  by  Gec^aphic  Divisions.  On  testing 
one  Snds  that  in: 

5  instances,  the  per  cents,  amount  to  100.0 

1  instance,   the  per  cents,  amount  to  100.1 

I  instance,   the  per  cents,  amount  to  100.2 

5  instances,  the  per  cents,  amount  to    99.9 

Other  instances  of  like  nature  might  be  cited,  even  when  th 

constituent  per  cents,  amounted  to  over  101.0,  but  the  case 

cited  corroborate  the  statement  that  one  who  wishes  to  com 

I>ile  perfect  tables  from  the  Census  publications  must  test  th 

data  or  trust  to  luck,  at  least  where  totalised  per  cents,  ar 

concerned. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Gmpkie  Meikcds  of  Presenting  Fade.    By  Willard  C.  Brinton.    New  York: 
Tbe  Ekigineeiing  Magazine  Co.,  1914.    371  pp. 

In  this  work  by  Mr.  Brinton  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  volume  devoted 
entirely  to  the  discussion  of  graphic  representation.  The  volume  was 
eWdently  intended  more  for  the  uses  of  the  executives  of  large  business 
e(»cems  who  wish  to  know  at  a  moment's  notice  the  trend  of  business  or 
eosts  than  for  the  student  of  statistical  methods. 

The  author  evidently  believes  that  every  chart  should  tell  its  story  en- 
tirely unaccompanied  by  analysis  or  text,  giving  the  figures  from  which  the 
chart  was  consftructed.  Wherever  a  chart  alone  is  used  for  purposes  of 
display  in  an  exhibition  it  is  but  natural  that  the  figures  must  be  found  on 
the  chart  if  at  aQ.  Where  a  chart  is  used,  however,  upon  one  page  of  a 
book  and  upon  the  adjoining  page  is  given  the  statistics  from  which  the 
chart  is  drawn,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  actual  figures  should,  in  every 
case,  be  found  upon  the  chart.  In  such  cases  the  chart  is  used  rather  to 
bring  out  striking  changes,  or  to  aid  one  who  is  simply  interested  in  the 
general  movement,  aside  from  the  actual  figures  which  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  chart.  Tha^  are  over  250  diagrams  represented  in  the  voliune  and  the 
criticism  attached  to  many  of  then^by  the  author  is  that  the  actual  figures 
should  have  been  given  on  the  chart.  If  the  figures  along  the  base  line  refer 
to  years  and  upon  the  vertical  axis  refer  to  quantities  and  a  simple  dynamic 
chart  is  constructed,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  reader  to  form  a  close  ap- 
proximation of  the  magnitude  of  the  variable  at  each  year  by  referring  to 
the  scale  at  the  left  of  the  chart  without  including  also  the  actual  figures  at 
the  top  of  the  chart.  Where  no  text  is  used  this  method  of  including  the 
figures  in  the  chart  may  be  advisable,  but  in  the  average  work  dealing  with 
statistics  the  figures  are  given  in  a  colunm  for  those  students  who  desire 
them  and  then  the  general  trend  of  the  figures  is  shown  on  the  chart.  In 
cases  where  the  statistical  tables  are  included  this  would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient. 

In  Figure  144  the  author  takes  decided  exception  to  the  method  of  chart 
used  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  distributing  the  population  by 
sex,  age,  and  marital  condition.  He  constructs  in  Figure  145  the  chart 
which  he  considers  to  be  preferable.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Chart  144  is 
exaggerated  in  that  the  same  space  is  given  to  five  years  as  to  ten  or  fifteen 
years  but  with  this  correction  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  form  suggested  by 
the  author  is  preferable  to  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  maps  and  pins  is,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  any 
in  the  volume  in  that  it  gives  various  methods  for  overcoming  difficulties 
which  have  confronted  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  use  this  method  of  pre- 
senting frequency.  The  fifty  pages  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  charts  for  the  use  of  the  executive  of  a  large  corporation  should  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  statisticians  of  these  companies. 
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One  of  the  beet  features  of  the  book  is  the  iatroduction  of  charta  coto 
a  vast  range  of  aubjecta  and  the  detailed  criticism  of  these  charte. 
many  cases  charts  have  been  drawn  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  matt 
might  have  been  presented  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  The  pag 
large  but  this  is  neceeaary  in  order  that  the  charts  may  not  be  too  m 
reduced  in  reproduction.  It  was,  perhapa,  necessary  that  the  paper  she 
be  of  the  quality  used  in  this  book  but  it  ia  unfortunate  that  the  result 
been  to  make  the  book  so  heavy  that  it  is  not  easy  to  hold  for  continu 
reading. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  author  that  many  of  the  rules  givoi 
graphic  representation  should  be  adopted  as  standards.  Most  of  ii 
might  well  be  adopted,  but  to  a  few  of  them  some  abjection  might  be  mt 
The  warnings  to  inexperienced  workers  in  this  field  deserve  careful  atl 
tion.  Coneidered'as  a  whole  the  authcn"  has  done  a  satisfactory  pieo 
work  and  one  for  which  statisticians  will  be  grateful.  The  book  desei 
reading  by  any  one  who  ia  intending  to  use  graphic  representation,  an' 
the  rules  given  by  the  author  were  followed  the  principal  miatakea  wl 
are  so  often  made  would  be  avoided. 

Wu.  B.  Bailxi 


The  ConttructUm  of  Mortality  and  Sickneea  ToUm.  A  primer  by 
Palin  Klderton  and  Kichard  C.  Fippard.  London:  Adam  and  Cha 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  120  pp.  Ei(^ty  cents. 
This  little  book  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  ita  field  as  '" 
Primer  of  SUtistics"  pubhshed  by  W.  Fahn  Elderton  and  Ethel  M.  Eli 
ton.  It  gives  in  language  which  can  be  understood  by  the  average  f 
dent  the  different  methods  of  computing  mortaUty  and  sickness  tab 
In  a  very  few  cases  the  algebraic  formute  are  given  in  a  footnote.  ' 
nMthods  of  computing  tables  both  from  the  material  collected  from 
experience  of  insurance  companies  and  also  from  craisuses  and  death  reco 
are  given.  In  the  concluding  chapter  the  rates  are  included  &om  the  ei 
Northampton  table  down  to  those  which  show  present  experience,  ' 
volume  should  be  valuable  as  a  first  book  for  those  who  are  intending 
become  actuaries  as  well  as  for  the  general  students  of  statistics  who  n 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  process  involved  in  the  construction 
mortality  tables. 

W.  B.  B 
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NOTE. 

In  his  reYiew  of  my  "Mon^  and  Prices"  in  the  March  number  of  the 
QuABTEBLT  PuBi^iCATioNS,  Professor  Warren  M.  Persons  makes  several 
Benoos  errors.  In  the  first  place,  he  confuses  the  arithmetic  operations 
of  addition  and  multiplication  in  a  most  surprising  way.  I  had  criticised 
the  Pearsonian  Coefficient  of  Correlation  as  a  means  for  testing  the  rela- 
tioDship  between  two  series  of  index  numbers,  because  the  coefficient  is  not 
€lianged  if  a  oonstant  is  added  or  subtracted  from  each  term  of  one  (or 
both)  series.  Professor  Persons  admits  the  fact,  but  claims  that  it  is  an 
advantage  for  the  Pearsonian  Coefficient.  He  says  that  it  is  analogous  to 
moving  a  curve  of  index  numbers  up  or  down  to  facilitate  comparison.  He 
seems  to  forget  that  moving  a  curve  up  or  down  or  adding  or  subtracting  a 
constant  from  a  series  of  index  numbers  changes  the  relationship  expressed. 
We  must  remember  the  significance  of  index  numbers.  Let  us  take  a 
series  of  quantities  represented  by  the  index  numbers  in  Column  A. 

Column  A.    Colttmn  B. 

1900  100        60 

1901  90        50 

1902  110        70 

The  series  means  that  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  for  1901  to  the  quantity 
for  1900  is  90 :  100  or  y? ;  that  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  for  1902  to  the  quan- 
tity for  1901  is  1 10 :  90  or  V*  If  ^e  subtract  40  from  each  index  number,  we 
get  the  index  numbers  in  Column  B.  Now  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  for 
1901  to  the  quantity  for  1900  is  -^  which  is  obviously  not  the  same  as  yu  ]  ^^d 
the  ratio  of  the  quantity  for  1902  to  that  of  1901  is  i  which  is  obviously 
not  the  same  as  V"*  ^  ^^  fundamental  point  is  grasped  the  objection  to 
the  Pearsonian  Coefficient  may  be  stated  again.  The  Pearsonian  Coeffi- 
cient gives  perfect  correlation  when  there  is  a  oonstant  difference  between 
the  two  series  of  index  numbers  as  well  as  when  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  the  two  series.  As  was  shown  above,  two  series  of  index  numbers 
with  a  oonstant  difference  between  them  do  not  display  the  same  relative 
cfasnges.  Professor  Persons  surely  knows  the  proper  method  of  bringing 
curves  representing  index  numbers  closer  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Eaeh  ordinate  of  one  curve  may  be  multiplied  by  a  constant  multiplier, 
■nee  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  ratio  by  the  same  number  does  not 
dumge  the  value  of  the  ratio. 

Moreover,  the  above  objection  applies  not  only  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  Pearsonian  Coefficient  of  Correlation  but  also  to  the  modification  which 
Professor  Persons  intimates  might  well  have  been  used,  namely.  Hooker's 
method.  Therefore  the  use  of  the  method  is  inadvisable,  although  it 
does  consider  the  order  in  time  of  the  items  of  the  series.  Hooker's  method 
QKs  the  differences  between  the  successive  items  of  the  series  in  place  of 
the  differences  between  the  items  and  the  mean,  in  the  computation  of  the 
coefficient.  It  is  dear  that  the  differences  between  the  successive  items  of 
the  aeries  would  not  be  changed  if  a  constant  were  added  to  or  subtracted 
bom  each  term  of  the  series.  So,  here  again,  the  coefficient  may  give 
inoorrect  results. 
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Professor  Persons  has  criticised  the  Degree  of  CorreepoodeDce  with 
taking  the  trouble  to  understand  how  it  is  computed  aJid  the  underl] 
assumptions.  In  the  first  place,  the  Degree  of  Correspondence  wm 
viB<>d  pritDEuily  to  be  used  with  index  numbers.  Bearii^  in  mind 
nature  of  index  numbers,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  there  is  pa 
eorreapondence  between  two  aeries  of  index  numbers  if  they  both  mor 
tbi'  same  direction  and  the  relative  amounts  of  change  are  the  same. 
form  of  the  Degree  of  Correspondence  was  used  in  which  account 
taken  only  of  the  direction  of  the  change  and  another  form  (used  onl 
testing  the  proofs  of  the  Quantity  Theoiy  of  Money)  where  both  the  di 
tiun  and  the  amount  of  the  change  were  considered.  This  latter  form  '. 
U'l^^oT  Persons  computed  incorrectly  in  his  examples.  The  operation  w 
hv  lescribes  of  mokini;  the  first  terms  of  the  two  series  equal  must  bi 
ji'ulcd  for  each  pair  of  terms  of  the  seriee,  and  not  be  done  just  onct 
tho  whole  series.  Again,  the  examples  by  which  Profeaaor  Persons  a 
to  show  that  the  D^ree  of  Correspondence  is  erratic,  simply  show  tha 
hiLs  a  different  definition  of  perfect  correspondence.  He  gives  serie 
arithmetic  progression  or  wheie  the  ^isolute  changes  in  one  &re  a  g 
number  of  times  the  changes  in  the  other,  while,  as  was  shown,  the  De 
of  Correspondence  is  based  on  the  idea  that  perfect  correspondence  m 
equal  relative  changes.  Professor  Persons's  idea  of  perfect  correspi 
ente  seems  to  be  merely  that  the  relationship  between  the  two  series  i 
b('  expressible  in  an  algebraic  equation  of  the  first  degree.  He  has,  of  eoi 
ati  i^ood  a  right  as  anyone  to  make  a  definition  of  perfect  corresponds 
But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  the  Degree  of  Correspondence,  based  on  ana 
i<if^  of  perfect  correspondence,  erratic,  simply  because  it  does  not  fil 
definition.  In  the  case  of  all  the  examples  given  on  page  81  of  the  rev 
the  Degree  of  Correspondence  for  the  direction  of  the  change  would  be 
since  the  direction  of  the  movement  is  the  same  throughout.  If,  howi 
we  consider  the  amount  of  the  change  as  well  as  its  direction,  the  De 
of  Correepondence  for  the  first  series  is  +.65,  for  the  eeeond  is  +.12, 
for  the  third  is  +.21.  These  varying  results  show  that  the  amounts  ol 
relative  changes  are  different  and  not  that  the  Degree  of  Corresponden 
erratic. 

I'refeaBcv  Persons's  point  about  the  relation  of  the  D^ree  of  Corresp 
cni-e  to  the  growth  element  or  tretid  is  not  clear.  Would  he  hav 
believe  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  two  series  because 
eiiiiilnrity  is  imputed  to  like  growth  elements?  Moreover  the  De^n 
C<^^^espondence  can  be  used  to  test  the  correspondenoe  between  the  tr 
of  two  series  or  the  deviations  from  the  trends  of  tiie  series.' 

Tlie  fiippant  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  circulation  is  increased  by  drin 
ali'oholic  beverages  or  vice  versa,  appears  gratuitous.  Exactly  the  e 
problem  of  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect  or  whether  tiiere  is  any  cs 
rekitionsfaip  would  arise  if  one  used  the  Peaiaonion  Coefficient  of  Con 

University  of  Cincinnati. 

Jakes  D.  Maoez. 
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REJOINDER. 

The  point  at  issue  between  Dr.  Magee  and  myself  concerns  the  reliability 
and  accuracy  of  the  second  of  the  two  methods  which  he  uses  to  measure 
the  correlation  between  two  series  of  paired  items.  He  says  that  the  first 
method  gives  a  "rough"  measure  of  correlation,  while  the  second  is  ''a 
more  accurate  form  of  the  degree  of  correspondence'  (Quabteblt 
PuBLZGATioNB,  Juue,  1912,  pp.  179~180).  I  agree  with  his  characterisa- 
tion of  the  first  method  but  hold  that  the  second  method  not  only  gives 
erratic  and  unreliable  results,  but  that  it  can  not  be  considered  a  measure 
of  correlation  at  all.  Our  difference  is  tiot  merely  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  perfect  correlation. 

Dr.  Magee  describes  his  ''more  accurate"  form  of  the  Degree  of  Corre- 
spondence as  foUows:  ''The  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  for  the 
corresponding  items  are  computed,  and  the  smaller  is  divided  by  the  larger. 
After  this  number  has  been  computed  for  each  pair  of  values,  the  arithmetic 
mean  is  taken  and  the  result  gives  the  Degree  of  Correspondence  in  the 
fonn  which  considers  the  amount  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  changes" 
(Money  and  Prices,  p.  7). 

Let  us  apply  this  method  to  the  following  hjrpothetical  series: 
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Yeab. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

1900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1901 

101.0 

110.0  - 

101.0 

110.0 

1902 

102.0 

121.0 

202.0 

121.0 

1903 

103.0 

133.1 

181.8 

119.8 

1904 

104.0 

146.4 

163.6 

0 

Columns  A  and  B  are  increasing  geometrical  progressions,  i.  e.,  each  item 
18  obtained  from  the  preceding  item  by  adding  1  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent., 
respectively.  The  direction  of  the  change  is  the  same  throughout  the 
aeries  A  and  B.  The  ratio  of  the  percentages  of  increase  is  constant  and 
equal  to  ^,  and  the  arithmetic  average  which  gives  the  Degree  of  Corre-. 
apondence  is,  therefore,  rV-  ^  ^^  should  make  the  computation  for 
series  A  and  another  geometrical  progression  with  2  per  cent,  as  the  rate 
of  increase  the  Degree  of  Correspondence  would  be  }.  It  is  evident 
that  two  series  which  move  together,  each  having  a  constant  rate  of  change, 
may  be  built  up  to  give  any  desired  value  to  the  Degree  of  Correspondence. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  coefficient  measures  not  correlation  but  average 
ratio  of  the  rates  of  change.  However,  interchanging  the  rates  of  change 
for  corresponding  items  does  not  affect  the  result.  To  illustrate:  Column 
C  is  constructed  by  adding  1  per  cent.,  then  100  per  cent.,  and  subtracting 
10  per  cent.,  then  10  per  cent.;  colunm  D  is  constructed  by  adding  10  per 
cent.,  then  10  per  cent.,  and  subtracting  1  per  cent.,  then  100  per  cent. 
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from  or  to  each  item  to  get  the  Bucceediog  it«iD.  In  each  case  the  rati 
(if  ill?  percentages  is  Vff.  making  the  Degree  of  Correspondence  betwec 
ft'i-ii  ~  C  and  D  equal  to  ^,  which  wsa  the  result  obtained  for  aeriee  . 
and  B, 

li  is  clear,  then,  that  Dr.  Magee  ueee  the  word  "correlation"  to  indicat 
sorrittliing  quite  different  from  the  accepted  connotation  of  that  Uxn 
A.  ],.  Bowley  has  well  expressed  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  oorreli 
tioii  :ie  follows:  "When  two  quantities  are  so  related  that  the  fluctuatioi 
JTi  iiueareinsympathy  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  other,  so  that  an  increai 
or  ill  crease  of  one  is  found  in  connection  with  an  increase  or  decrease  (c 
inii'isciy)  of  the  other,  and  the  greater  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  in  th 
iiiir,  tlie  greater  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  in  the  other,  the  quantiti< 
^irt-  s:iid  to  be  correlated"  (Elements  of  Statistics,  p,  316).  Any  coefficier 
o'i  L'orrelation,  therefore,  when  appUed  to  two  time  series  should  measui 
l)ii'ir  sifnckronizalion;  it  should  be  large  if  fluctuations  occur  at  the  Bam 
time  and  if  small  or  large  fluctuations  of  one  series  occur  with  relative! 
sniiiH  or  large  fluctuations  of  the  other  series.  The  Peareonian  CoefGcien 
crimputed  in  the  usual  way  for  series  A  and  B  would  be  very  high  and  poe 
tiv<'.  while  for  series  C  and  D  it  would  be  low  and  negative. 

r'  0  Degree  of  Correspondence  does  not  give  the  extent  of  correlatioi 
liiii  il  does  give  the  average  ratio  of  relative  change,  a  distinctly  diffoeo 
cijni'epl;.  If  we  let  x  represent  any  item  in  the  A  column,  y  the  correspond 
ing  it  em  in  the  B  column,  and  n  the  number  of  years  from  1900,  then  z  =  10 

loa  x~2  loK  1/  —  2 
(l.Oi)"  and  y-lOO  (1.10)",  g'^g  i^g  i.oi°iog  i.io'  "^^  ^^  eqiiB.U^ 
siAii'i  that  for  every  increase  of  »  per  cent,  in  x  there  is  an  increase  of  I 
|)(  ['  <  f'Tit.  in  ^.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  is  a  linear  relation  between  lo 
r  :jii<i  log  ^  so  that  if  the  Pcarsonian  Coefficient  of  Correlation  be  computei 
fill  rill'  logarithms  of  the  numbers  in  columns  A  and  B  it  will  be  +i,  indi 
'-■.I  'niji,  the  maximum  degree  of  direct  correlatitm.  This,  of  course,  result 
rriifjj  the  assumption  that  the  corresponding  it«mB  of  the  series  A  and  I 
}j:i>.r  an  exact  mathematical  relationship  wasting  between  them,  in  thi 
r:]-<  [lie  compound  interest  law.  If  we  should  use  the  corresponding  value 
I  if  (.  iliiams  A  and  B  as  coordinates  the  points  thus  located  would  be  upoi 
;  I  [  I '  1 '  ictermine  a  curve  similar  to  the  solid  line  in  the  accompanying  diagram 
t  111.  I  urve  being  the  curve  of  regression.  It,  as  would  be  the  case  when  w 
are  clealing  with  questions  of  correlation,  the  items  of  column  A  chanp 
approximatdy  1  per  cent,  while  the  corresponding  items  of  column  B  change 
approximalety  10  per  cent.,  then  the  plotted  points  would  be  located  ii 
pro.rimiti/  to  the  curve.  The  Peataonian  Coefficient  of  Correlation,  com 
{ )ii  I  ('(I  for  the  logarithms,  gives  a  measure  of  the  closeneea  of  grouping  of  thi 
[>oir>ls  about  the  compound  interest  curve,  the  curve  of  regression  in  thi 

III'.  Magee  has  confused  the  idea  of  correlation  (closeness  with  whid 
Un'  ritual  corresponding  fluctuations  obey  any  law  which  we  may  select. 
uiiil  ibclaw  which  we  select  for  the  test.  It  happens  that  the  law  usuall] 
et'lt>('Led  is  the  simplest,  that  is,  the  question  we  usually  put  is  this:    Doa 
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an  increase  or  decrease  of  a  unite  in  one  aeriee  comapund  to  an  incn 
decrease  <or  inveraely)  of  b  units  in  the  other  aeries?  In  the  case 
our  curve  of  regression  becomea  a  straight  line  and  the  I'earaoiiian 
cient  ot  Correlation  measuree  the  cloeenesa  of  grouping  of  poiol^ 
this  straight  line  (see  Yule'a  Theory  of  Statistics,  p.  20*2). 

Let  me  cail  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Magee's  two  methoc 
widely  different  results  when  applied  to  the  same  p.'Ur  ul  series. 
Degree  of  Correspondence  for  Kemmerer's  figures  for  relative  circi 
and  general  prices  comes  out  +0.48  and  +0.20,  respeclively.  Whei 
is  conflict  Dr.  Magee  abides  by  the  result  of  the  second  method,  t 
which  I  have  criticised. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  again  that  whrrr'  yearly  ligu 
correlated,  such  as  the  indices  of  prices  of  nine  railway  bonds  on  tb 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  net  deposits  of  New  York  Clearing 
banks,  like  growth  elements  may  be  the  cause  of  the  hiub  Dugree  of 
spondence  obtained;  the  risk  element  in  the  bonds  ata,\  li'  steadily  d 
ing  as  population  increases  along  the  railways  and  tlie  nrt.  ^Icpoeits  i 
Bt«adily  increasing  because  of  the  growth  of  New  York  hanks  due  i 
to  the  growth  of  New  York  City. 

Warhein  M.  Pebs 
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SOME  STATISTICAL  IDEALS.* 

Bt  John  Kobkn. 


Amid  the  pressure,  .never  more  clearly  accentuated  than 
now,  of  problems  that  reach  into  the  fundamenti^  of  our 
social  and  national  existence,  it  may  seem  rather  remote  to 
speak  about  statistical  ideals  before  an  audience  of  economists 
and  sociologists,  containing  but  a  sprinkling  of  professed 
statisticians.  It  would  be  far-fetched  were  I  to  indulge  in 
speculations  about  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  a  sublimated 
iq)|dication  of  the  statistical  method.  Some  problem  peculiar 
to  the  science  of  statistics  could  properly  be  discussed,  but  it 
might  interest  only  a  few.  Although  being  concerned  with 
ideals,  I  intend  to  touch  upon  practical  subjects  of  general 
importance.  Economists,  sociologists — all  of  us — have  at 
kast  this  in  common  that  we  require  that  groimd-work  for 
theory  as  well  as  for  practical  endeavor  which  statistics  pro- 
vide. Gradually  a  recognition  of  this,  the  universal  need  of 
fact-bases,  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  among  us. 
The  statistician  welcomes  this  trend  toward  finding  out  the 
truth  about  things,  instead  of  fancifully  speculating  about 
them,  for  it  marks  an  approach  to  the  ideals  he  professes. 

The  general  attitude  towards  statistics,  and  one  perhaps 
especially  characteristic  of  this  country,  is  curiously  paradoxi- 
cal. We  cry  aloud  for  facts;  there  is  a  voracious  and  indis- 
criminating  appetite  for  figures,  or  rather  for  the  nourishment 
they  afford  to  argument  and  propaganda;  statesmen,  teachers, 
preachers,  publicists,  and  men  in  the  street  exemplify  it.  It 
iB  a  dyspeptic  api)etite,  if  you  please,  because  of  the  ill-assorted 
wares  upon  which  it  feeds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
almost  equally  conunon  and  more  or  less  outspoken  distrust  of 
statistics  or  of  the  widespread  application  of  the  statistical 

•Piwdn^  addreai  at  tiw  tninial  meeting  of  tike  Aneriean  Statiatical  Aaoeiation.  Prmoeton,  N.  J.. 
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method  as  a  means  of  obtaining  working  knowledge.  Wh 
it  roots  in  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  facts  or  frequently  sig 
merely  an  aversion  to  the  alleged  cut-and-dried,  tedious 
esses  by  which  statbtics  are  evolved  matters  not.  Then 
common  state  of  mind  in  this  country  which  is  typified  b 
remarks  of  a  certain  Turkish  official  in  a  reply  to  an  Ei: 
seeker  after  statistical  information: 

"The  thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and  us 
Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  nt 
counted  the  houses  nor  inquired  into  the  number  of  tb 
habitants;  and  as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his  mul( 
the  other  stows  away  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is  no 
ness  of  mine.  But  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history  o 
city,  God  only  knows  the  amoimt  of  dirt  and  confusioi 
infidels  may  have  eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  swo 
Islam.  It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into  it.  0 
Boul!  Oh  my  Iamb!  seek  not  after  things  which  concern 
not!  .  .  .  God  created  the  world  and  shall  we  liken 
selves  to  Him  in  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteri 
His  creation?  Shall  we  say  behold  this  star  spinneth  ar 
that  star,  and  this  other  star  with  a  tail  goeth  and  come 
so  many  years?  Let  it  go!  He  from  whose  hand  it  cami 
guide  and  direct  it!"  • 

One  can  sympathize  with  contempt  for  a  useless  prying 
things  that  concern  us  not,  which  unfortunately  marks  i 
little  of  so^alled  social  investigation.  There  is  much  statii 
delving  which  merits  ridicule  because  it  simply  denol 
stale  industry  applied  to  matters  that  profit  no  one,  an  in 
ity  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  unessentials,  o 
unwholesome  curiosity  about  the  purely  trivial.  Yet  the  ] 
alent  disrespect  for  that  fact  presentation  which  we 
statistics  has  a  deeper  cause.  It  is  not  solely  the  too  freq 
neglect  of  the  wise  maxim  that  only  persons  of  good  re 
should  be  permitted  to  officiate  as  statisticians,  which  acco 
for  low  standards  in  valuing  statistics.  Nor  is  the  trc 
only  with  the  inaptitude  or  unintelligence  of  the  consume 
statistical  products. 

Perhaps    we    shall  get  closer  to  the  truth  by  askin| 

*  FtolD  Sir  A.  Uyvd'a  "  Nistnli  ud  BibyloD." 
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there  enough  conscientious  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  science 
of  statistics?    Let  the  schools  and  universities  answer.     Where 
can  one  turn,  confident  of  getting  comjpetent  training  as  a 
statistician?    I  mean  not  merely  a  smattering  of  theory  or 
devemess  in  making  diagrams,  but  a  training  that  fits  a  man 
for  the  difficult  task  of  mass-observations  of  fact,  so  that  he  is 
equipped  to  meet  demands  in  positions  of  high  responsibility 
in  public  or  private  service.     It  were  ungracious  to  probe  far 
and  deep  for  an  answer.    We  can  find  a  sufficient  one  in  the 
circumstance  that  as  a  rule  our  professional  statisticians  are 
self-taught  or  get  their  training,  which  often  may  be  imperfect 
and  one-sided  enough,  by  the  aid  of  others  whose  only  school- 
master had  been  experience.    In  an  exceptional  office  one  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  tutelage  of  a  man  of 
broad  views  and  unswerving  high  aims,  and  at  least  imbibe 
certain  statistical  ideals.    But  this  is  a  rare  exception. 

The  uncontrovertible  truth  is  that  our  universities  do  not 
take  the  lead  in  this  respect  which  rightfully  belongs  to  them. 
The  stepmotherly  treatment  generally  accorded  statistics  as 
a  discipline,  I  need  not  specify.     There  are  the  curricula — 
you  know  them  better  than  I — ^they  speak  for  themselves. 
Where  is  the  leadership  of  our  schools  of  learning  in  actual 
statistical  work?    Take  by  contrast  a  country  which  is  not 
ixedsely  popular  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  but 
which  at  least  is  giving  abundant  evidence  of  marvellous 
rfSdency.     One  may  venture  so  far  as  to  say  that  its  efficiency 
rests  in  no  small  part  upon  training  in  assembling  and  inter- 
preting facts.     In  Germany,  it  is  the  Herr  Professor  and  Doc- 
tor, himself  trained  in  the  schools,  who  directs  statistical  activ- 
ities whether  at  the  head  of  national  undertakings  or  as  the 
principal  of  municipal  statistical  bureaus  or  in  other  similar 
capacity.     Of  other  countries,  France,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  many  smaller  ones,  the  same  is  true,  if  perhaps  in  a  lesser 
degree.     It  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  issue  to  say  that  our 
conditions  do  not  afford  opportunities  of  a  similar  character. 
The  truth  is  rather  that  our  universities  do  not  provide  men 
to  seize  the  opportunities  at  hand.     At  bottom  lies  the  fact 
that  the  training  is  not  afforded  which  fits  for  leadership. 
Only  the  unusual  man  is  capable  of  attaining  it  without  the 
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prelimiaary  guidance  which  might  equip  those  of  lesser  nal 
talent. 

Perhaps  one  reason,  but  hardly  an  adequate  excuse,  for 
neglect  of  statistics  in  our  learned  schools  is  the  difficult] 
teaching  the  subject.  Yet  it  can  be  done  successfully  so  a 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  training  statisticiajos  and  pre] 
ing  others  to  become  discriminating  consumers  of  statist 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  point  out  these  commonp 
grievances;  but  if  we  are  to  speak  of  ideals  it  is  necesE 
first  to  account  for  some  perfectly  obvious  shortcomings  of 
present  day.  The  unreasoning  attitude  many  take  toward 
tistical  work  is  all  too  explicable.  The  spurious  article  para( 
under  the  name  of  statistics  circulates  without  let  or  hindra: 
Perhaps  later  on  its  lack  of  genuineness  may  be  revealed, 
then  the  mischief  is  done.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  hi 
ing  down  these  statistical  untruths,  an  almost  hopeless  ch 
but  of  their  effect  upon  our  habits  of  thought.  Then  thei 
a  singular  superstition  that  anyone,  no  matter  how  c 
pletely  lacking  in  training,  and  even  ordinary  aptitude,  i 
be  employed  in  pretentious  statistical  undertakings, 
schools  of  learning  are  not  guiltless  in  this  respect,  nor 
the  private  organizations  that  profess  a  certain  leaders 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  hardly  becoming  to  bli 
severely  the  appointive  powers  when  they  so  frequei 
place  men  in  offices  of  high  responsibility  to  whom  statif 
is  a  meaningless  term. 

It  is  not  open  to  dispute  that,  speaking  generally,  we  ha' 
statistical  output  which  is  as  lacking  in  quality  as  it  is  ti 
appalling  in  quantity;  that  a  multitude  of  so-called  invt 
gallons  show  still-born  results;  and  that  other  statistical 
quiries  simply  weary  the  student  because  they  yield  notl 
worth  while  and  therefore  fail  to  instruct.  What  wonder  i 
there  is  more  or  less  articulate  protest  agEunst  the  wast< 
time  and  effort  in  statistical  work,  coupled  at  times  with 
emphatic  condemnation  of  efforts  to  pry  into  affairs  that  c 
cern  us  not!  Why  wonder  at  the  prevalent  skepticism  tow 
statistical  statements,  although  some  of  those  who  exemplif 
would  by  no  means  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  mai 
such  statements!     And,  lastly,  what  wonder  that  the  pro 
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sion  of  statistics  has  not  quite  attained  the  honorable  place  in 
this  country  which  is  its  right!  Much  of  this  may  sound  trite 
and  elementary  but  must  be  reiterated  until  better  conditions 
emerge. 

Here,  then,  are  indicated  some  of  the  modest  statistical 
ideals  toward  which  we  should  strive..  The  basic  requirement 
is  that  the  schools  of  learning  should  do  their  duty  in  afford- 
ing a  traming  that  will  enable  men  not  only  to  become  stu- 
dents of  statistics  but  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  statis- 
tics. The  demand  for  qualified  workers  grows  more  and  more 
insistent,  while  efforts  to  meet  it  continue  to  lag.  The  urgency 
of  the  situation  is  almost  too  patent  for  discussion.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  the  universities  as  well  as  of  statistical  offices  of 
recognized  standing,  the  pretentious  tribe  of  incompetents  who 
bring  the  very  name  of  statistics  into  disrepute  would  be 
supplanted  by  trained  observers  of  and  earnest  seekers  after 
facts.  We  should  no  longer  witness  the  distressing  spectacle 
of  well-meaning  but  untrained  men  and  women  being  set  at 
tasks  which  profit  not  and  spell  waste  of  public  and  private 
money.  The  profession  of  statistics  would  attain  that  dig- 
Bity  and  public  confidence  to  which  it  \b  entitled.  And  under 
the  conditions  sketched  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
present  attitude  of  the  consumer  of  statistics  might  be  happily 
modified.  He  would  learn  to  cultivate  an  appetite  for  whole-  . 
some  things  and  be  saved  the  ills  of  a  statistical  indigestion 
which  now  only  the  wary  can  escape.  Lastly,  there  would  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  men  of  the  learned  professions  the 
material  that  is  so  necessary  in  much  of  their  work. 

If  there  is  abundant  reason  in  this  country  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  statistical  shortcomings,  there  is  as  ample  cause  to  seek  for 
wisdom  and  intelligence  in  order  to  do  much-needed  work  well. 
To  enumerate  all  of  it  would  be  tedious  and  a  repetition  of  the 
fairly  obvious.  I  will,  however,  venture  one  suggestion.  We 
must  learn  to  show  greater  patience  in  acquiring  elementary 
facts  m  the  wide  domain  of  statistics.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
J^eeds;  the  refinements  can  wait.  Our  proneness  to  reason  and 
act,  through  legislation  and  otherwise,  upon  insufficient  fact 
l>*8e8,  to  make  a  fetish  of  theories  without  subjecting  their 
value  to  the  simplest  test,  do  not  make  for  intelligent  progress, 
DO  matter  what  political  or  social  problem  is  involved. 
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Passing  by  the  wide  fields  of  fact  which  need  to  be  indui 
oualy  explored,  I  wish  to  direct  your  special  attention  to 
question  of  organization  for  statistical  eflSciency.  Witt 
doubt  a  large  part  of  the  existing  confusion,  and  the  unc 
dinated  and  often  disappointing  results  of  much  statisi 
work  are  to  be  sought  in  defects  of  organization.  I  ac 
course  here  referring  chiefly  to  official  statistical  offices, 
am  not  concerned  with  details  but  with  certain  general  f 
ciples.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example.  The  tremenc 
statistical  machinery  operated  by  the  federal  governmei 
known  to  us  all.  Its  growth  has  been  somewhat  haphaz 
the  parts  do  not  all  fit;  there  is  duplication  of  work,  unneces 
friction,  and  waste.  In  short,  it  is  not  the  effective  enpi 
should  be  and  can  be  made.  Various  reasons  may  be 
signed  for  this.  Statistical  offices  are  sometimes  filled  ' 
an  eye  to  politics  rather  than  to  fitness;  proven  ability  i 
not  lead  to  promotion  or  adequate  compensation.  But 
more  vital  has  been  the  absence  of  a  competent  guiding  h 
in  shaping  the  activities  to  be  set  in  motion. 

The  situation  demands  improvement.  And  the  me 
Let  us  assume  that  there  were  created  by  Congress  a  Get 
Statistical  Commission  composed  of  the  heads  of  Govemn 
departments  and  bureaus  that  have  important  statistical  v 
to  do,  reinforced  by  a  specified  number  of  men  drawn  f 
societies  like  the  American  Economic,  Sociological, 
Statistical  Associations,  the  Actuarial  Society,  and  perl 
other  learned  organizations,  and  with  other  members  i 
quately  representing  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law 
special  branches  of  learning  like  biology.  Assume  also  ■ 
such  a  Commission  be  given  adequate  advisory  powen 
deal  with  all  that  pertains  to  statistical  orgaoizatiou,  p 
ning,  and  work  within  the  federal  govemmeot.  Ought  it 
to  become  a  powerful  agent  for  smoothing  out  defects,  rai. 
standards,  cultivating  the  now  bare  spots  in  the  statist 
fields,  and  thus  bring  us  a  little  nearer  the  Ideal  service? 

I  offer  you  no  new  idea.  Suggestions  similar  in  nature  h 
already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  officialdom,  j 
outside  of  Germany  and  England  there  is  to  my  knowledge 
a  single  country  without  a  central  statistical  commission  u 
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which  unifonnly  men  of  the  highest  distinction  and  attainment 
are  known  to  serye.*  I  cannot  find  any  valid  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  we  should  fail  if  the  experiment  were  tried.  That 
anyone  among  us  should  refuse  the  honorable  place  upon  such 
a  commission  is  unthinkable.  But  unless  the  impulse  toward 
its  establishment  comes  from  us,  we  shall  expect  it  in  vain. 

Hitherto  wc'have  as  a  body  largely  been  content  with  fault- 
finding, which  has  had  its  uses,  no  doubt,  but  of  course  has 
lacked  constructive  force.  The  stake  is  too  large  to  permit  us 
any  longer  to  remain  outside  as  passive  critics.  We  have  a 
duty  and  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  responsibility. 

The  principle  of  participation  in  official  statistical  work,  just 

alluded  to,  is  as  applicable  to  state  and  municipal  activities  as 

to  those  of  the  federal  government.     At  least  in  some  states 

there  are  men  and  institutions  sufficiently  qualified  to  exercise 

an  advisory  leadership  in  statistical  undertakings  which  too 

often  miss  fire  for  want  of  it.    Just  now,  for  instance,  several 

states  are  preparing  for  censuses.    Whether  their  results  will 

measure  up  to  expectations  should  be  our  concern  from  the 

moment  of  the  first  preparation  for  the  work.     Here  and  there 

are  signs  of  a  new  feeling  of  responsibility  in  these  things,  but 

concerted  action  is  still  wanting.     Has  not  the  time  come  to 

organize  for  it?    I  address  this  question  chiefly  to  members  of 

the  American  Statistical  Association,  but  also  to  the  economists 

and  sociologists. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  taken  the  unwelcome  part  of  a 
critic,  that  I  have  dwelt  on  somewhat  obvious  elementary  con- 
ditions and  needs,  perhaps  with  a  tinge  of  preachment.  Prob- 
ably I  shall  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  those  still  unattained 
ideals  which  we  all  profess  and  toward  which,  I  trust,  we  are 
slowly  moving. 

*Ia  Gennmy,  maay  of  the  different  states  poaBesBed  oompetent  statistical  organisatioDs  before  the 
Ikqiin  bnmgjit  them  into  ckaer  confederation.  The  Imperial  Statistical  Office  Utrgely  supplies  the  need 
«(iCaiinI  ConunissioQ.  So  ftr  as  England  is  concerned  one  may  modestly  hold  that  such  a  Commiasion 
VBoidfaeiisefal. 
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A  STANDARD  ACCIDENT  TABLE  AS  A  BASIS  I 
COMPENSATION  RATES. 


The  rapid  growth  of  compensation  legislation  in  this  com 
hae  created  a  sudden  demand  for  accident  statistics  which 
American  statistical  literature  was  utterly  unable  to  n 
The  majority  of  American  compensation  acts  are  based  u 
private  compensation  insurance  which  may  be  solvent  < 
when  based  upon  accurate  premium  computations.  The  i 
man  method  of  assessment  insurance  for  industrial  accid 
can  only  be  successful  when  built  upon  a  compulsory  on 
ization  of  the  insurance  carrier.  This  method  has  been 
lowed  in  a  few  states  only,  notably  Washington  and  1 
Virginia.  The  difficult  problem  of  calculating  proper  rate: 
compensation  insurance,  rates  which  should  not  be  excessi 
high  and  yet  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  slowly  develo; 
charges  resulting  from  accidental  injuries,  found  the  busi 
of  casualty  insurance  somewhat  unprepared.  The  deve 
ment  of  compensation  legislation  was  so  precipitated  an< 
unexpected  that  there  was  little  time  to  prepare  the  neces 
material. 

As  compensation  was  a  substitute  for  the  discredited  sye 
of  employer's  liability,  so  insurance  of  the  obligations  ere: 
by  compensation  acts  developed  out  of  the  methods  of  emp 
er's  liability  insurance.  Naturally  enough  the  casualty  c 
panies  (that  is  the  insurance  companies  writing  so-called  : 
cellaneous  lines,  including  almost  all  lines  outside  of 
fire  and  marine,  liability  insurance  being  the  moat  impor 
of  these)  were  forced  to  rely  upon  the  experience  under 
bility  insurance  for  making  hurried  estimates  as  to  the  p 
able  cost  of  accident  compensation.  It  became  evident  ^ 
soon  that  the  two  systems  were  entirely  different,  not  i 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  justice,  but  also  from  ths 
insurance  practice.     The  experience  under  one  was  of  L 
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service  in  shaping  methods  for  the  conduct  of  the  other  branch 
of  insurance.  For  the  benefit  of  statisticians  not  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of  employer's  liability  insurance  these  may  be 
briefly  stated  here: 

An  employer's  liability  insurance  contract  obligates  the 
insurance  company  (for  a  certain  consideration  stipulated  in 
advance  and  known  as  the  premium)  to  reimburse  the  insured 
employer  in  case  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  damages  for  accidental 
injuries  sustained  by  his  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
verdict  of  a  court.    In  practice  the  insurance  company,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  possible  losses  through  such  court  verdicts, 
undertakes  to  defend  the  suit  and  also  endeavors  to  settle 
amicably  out  of  court  as  many  suits,  or  claims  threatening  to 
become  suits,  as  possible.    Naturally,  the  losses,  while  depend- 
ing upon  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  injuries  sustained, 
do  not  at  all  bear  any  definite  relation  to  them.    Perhaps  in 
an  equal  degree  they  depend  upon  the  stringency  of  the  lia* 
bility  legislation  of  each  particular  state,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  court  decisions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ''Three  Defenses," 
upon  the  skill  of  the  attorneys  in  defending  suits  and  arguing 
appeals,  and  upon  the  efficiency  of  adjusters  to  settle  a  large 
number  of  claims  before  the  injured  employees  are  tempted  to 
bring  suit  against  the  employer. 

In  compensation  insurance  the  cost  in  any  one  industry 
evidently  depends  entirely  upon  the  niunber  and  character  of 
the  injuries  occurring  in  that  industry,  as  well  as  upon  the 
amount  of  compensation  granted  by  the  particular  law. 
Under  employer's  liability  laws  there  frequently  is  no  logical 
or  equitable  relation  between  the  character  of  the  injury  and 
the  cost  of  settlement.  Very  much  more  depends  upon  the 
existing  legal  evidence  as  to  the  cause  and  the  manner  of 
occurrence  of  the  accidents.  For  this  reason  the  legal  features 
of  the  cases  are  much  more  carefully  studied  than  their  surgical 
or  medical  features.  Every  large  casualty  company  had  some 
sort  of  a  statistical  organization  even  before  the  advent  of 
compensation  legislation,  but  the  statistical  work  done 
approached  the  problem  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The 
experience  studied  dealt  largely  with  the  relations  between 
money  losses  paid  and  premiums  collected,  or  the  exposure  in 
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dollars  of  pay  roll,  so  as  to  obtMn  either  the  lose  raUo  or 
so-called  pure  premium.* 

Very  seldom  were  the  accidents  reported  studied, 
almost  never  were  their  physical  nature  or  their  econc 
effect  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  wage-earner  conside 

This  experience  for  numerous  minute  subcUvi^ons  of  ini 
try  was  almost  the  only  available  source  of  information  u 
which  to  build  compensation  rates.  No  wonder  then  that 
rates  at  first  proposed  were  in  the  nature  of  guesses  only, 
many  of  them  went  far  beyond  the  mark.  An  effort  was  a 
by  the  central  rate-making  organization  of  the  casualty  c 
panies  to  utilize  the  experience  of  the  so-called  workm 
collective  insurance.t  This  is  a  form  of  insurance  more  cIo 
approaching  workmen's  compensation  because  it  covers 
ployees  of  certain  establishments  for  all  accidental  occi 
tional  injuries  irrespective  of  fault,  and  the  benefits  are  sub 
to  a  definite  schedule,  though  very  much  more  limited  than 
schedule  of  benefits  under  compensation.  The  records  of 
form  of  accident  insurance,  had  they  been  properly  kept 
had  there  been  enough  of  them,  would  have  presented  ^ 
valuable  information  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  accidi 
in  separate  industries.  Unfortunately  the  volume  of  this  b 
ness  available  to  the  rate-making  bureau  was  much  too  sn 
perhapsapaltry  $100,000,000  of  wage  exposure,  equal  to  a 
200,000  employees  working  for  one  year.  This  amoi 
divided  into  many  different  industries,  leaves  very  littlf 
depend  upon  for  most  independent  industries.  Besides, 
actual  records  were  very  far  from  satisfactory  as  to  the  nal 
of  the  injury  and  duration  of  disability.  Instead  of  the  a 
dent  experience  under  these  collective  policies,  their  loss  ei 
rience  was  utilized  as  a  starting  point  and  the  rates  charged 

iiaiidentaadtJie«atDFlDimpa-huiidrEddo]lmi>fingn  isidlirrtluiiiiuRdemTiliJTtttohuaiipl 
Tbia  Qwtbod  of  ocmpuUtion.  u  weJ]  u  tbe  nfcnuce  of  alL  ecaDpatitiou  to  tbt  eipaun  of  vifB 
nibir  limn  pcnons  anpbycd.  i>  unBtiadchnT  fnuc  tht  point  of  Tlswof  thooretinl  KddtotAtt 
but  LB  opluEKd  by  tbe  maditiaai  of  the  bivnvB.  Idvl  Bcmnkcy  wduld  mukjubt«d]r  nqiiifv  tbi 
muDberof  employeeflud  tbe  tiunipnitia  workbfl  compul«d,  but  tha«  kn  to  Duuy  i»utia]  diffic 
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insurance  under  that  form  of  contract.  But  as  these  rates 
were  originally  computed  from  very  limited  data,  the  build- 
ing could  not  be  stronger  than  the  foundation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  employers  with  the  conduct  of 
compensation  insurance  during  the  first  experimental  years 
was  largely  caused  by  the  absence  of  accurate  data  from  which 
scientific  rates  could  have  been  built. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  why  the  voluminous  and 
carefully  studied  accident  statistics  of  European  countries  has 
not  been  utilized  at  this  critical  moment.      Germany,  for 
instance,  having  begun  insurance  against  industrial  accidents 
nearly  thirty  years  earlier,  possesses  almost  a  library  of  statis- 
tical material  on  this  problem.     There  were  several  reasons 
why  that  experience  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  utilized. 
To  begin  with,  a  widespread  feeling  of  skepticism  in  regard 
to  all  European  experience  may  often  be  found  even  among 
students  of  social  conditions,  and  is  especially  strong  among 
practical  American  business  men.    While  in  life  insurance 
mathematically  accurate  data  have  been  in  use  for  many 
decades,  casualty  insurance  is  still  managed  very  largely  as  a 
business  and  very  little  as  a  science.     Knowledge  of  foreign 
statistical  somrces  among  casualty  men,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  was  rare.    It  was  easy  to  argue  that  European 
statistics  were  utterly  inapplicable  because,  as  everyone  would 
readily  admit,  our  own  industrial  activity  is  so  much  more 
hazardous,  accident  prevention  less  known,  factory  inspection 
less  eflBcient,  and  for  these  reasons  the  number  of  industrial 
accidents   is    very    much    greater.     Moreover,    the    various 
European  compensation  acts  are  quite  different  from  each 
other,  especially  in  their  provisions  as  to  the  prescribed  scales 
of  compensation,  and  the  American  acts  still  more  different 
from  the  European  acts,  and  unfortunately,  from  each  other. 
Furthermore,   European  accident  statistics  are  published 
and  studied  according  to  many  different  methods.     Efforts 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  accident  statistics  in  Europe 
though  advanced  by  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
have  not  as  yet  been  successful.     The  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  accident,  the  distribution  of  accidents  into  groups 
accordmg  to  their  surgical  and  economic  results  (that  is  as  to 
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the  physical  nature  of  the  injury  &ad  as  to  its  effects  upo 
earning  capacity  of  the  victim)  the  classification  of  indu 
used,  etc.,  all  this  is  different  in  every  known  statistical  sc 
Finally,  the  statistics  published  are  in  such  a  form  astohei 
more  useful  for  general  social  purposes  than  for  the  com 
tion  of  rates.  It  may  be  very  instructive  to  know  tha 
accident  frequency  in  the  metal  working  industry  ia  5i 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  woodworking  industry,  but  the  i 
ance  carrier  does  not  undertake  to  insure  either  the  one  c 
other.  Insurance  must  be  written  and  rates  quoted  foi 
tain  industrial  establishments  manufacturing  definite  ai 
or  for  contractors  performing  definite  jobs,  and  no  Eun 
source  presents  its  data  in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  den 
of  the  practical  casualty  imderwriter  for  specific  iufonn 
in  regard  to  some  1,500  different  classifications  of  indu 
undertakings.  All  this  explains  why  it  is  impossible  to 
directly  upon  European  sources  for  the  necessary  inf  onm 
Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  all  European  experience  is 
gether  worthless  to  help  meet  the  difficulties  arising  out  ( 
application  of  compensation  acts  in  this  country  durini 
first  few  years? 

In  an  article  published  early  in  the  history  of  compensa 
the  writer  suggested  a  method  for  computing  compens 
rates  by  means  of  utilizing  all  possible  American  and  Eurc 
statistics.  The  method  suggested  may  be  outlined  by  n 
of  the  following  quotations: 

All  scientific  rates  must  include  the  following  three  eiem 
first,  agent's  commissions;  second,  expenses  of  central  ad 
istration;  third,  the  pure  cost  or  pure  premium.  In  the  m 
of  workmen's  compensation  in  the  United  States,  the 
two  of  these  items  depend  entirely  upon  American  condil 
and  are  easily  controlled  and  computed.  All  the  uncerta 
all  that  is  still  obscure,  lies  in  the  third  item — the  fact 
pure  cost  or  pure  premium. 

Now,  the  pure  premium  itself  may  be  resolved  into 
factors:  first,  the  accident  rate;  second,  the  proportion  o 
various  classes  of  accidents  (that  is  as  determined  by  degi 
disabifity,  duration  of  disability,  etc.),  to  the  whole  numb 
accidents;  third,  the  compensation  scale  to  be  used. 
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Summarized,  the  plan  calls  for  the  following  operations: 
first,  determine  the  rates  of  accident  in  the  various  industries 
on  the  basis  of  American  experience;  second,  determine  the 
relative  proportion  of  fatalities  of  permanent  disability  cases, 
partial  or  total,  and  the  relative  duration  of  temporary  cases, 
on  the  basis  of  European  experience;  third,  apply  to  the  results 
thus  obtained  through  the  combination  of  American  and 
European  experience  the  various  compensation  scales  of  the 
various  American  compensation  laws. 

The  first  suggestion  outlined  above,  as  to  what  may  be 
termed  accident  frequency,  had  in  view  a  possible  utilization 
of  the  many  thousands  of  accident  reports  transmitted  to  the 
casualty  companies  by  their  policy  holders.  For  a  careful 
study  of  accident  statistics  these  reports  are  of  little  value 
because  of  their  faulty  character,  but  it  did  seem  to  the  writer 
that  the  shnple  count  of  these  reports  for  each  separate  indus- 
try might  give  a  sufficient  indication  of  relative  accident 
frequency. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  plan  is  contained  in  the 
second  suggestion  that  European  experience  might  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  accidents  into  groups  according 
to  gravity.  This  suggestion  has  found  enthusiastic  support 
among  some  actuaries  and  insurance  statisticians,  while  it  has 
been  severely  criticized  by  others.  One  may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  stating  this^uggestion  in  the  terms  originally  used: 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  proportion  of  the  various  classes  of 
accidents  that  we  meet  with  the  great^t  difficulties  for  here  we 
have  almost  no  available  American  experience  at  all  .  .  . 
we  must  look  Tor  light  elsewhere  .  .  .  until  we  have  gone 
far  enough  with  workmen's  compensation  in  the  United  States 
to  have  omr  own  experience.  ...  As  regards  this  problem 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  injuries  .  .  .  there  can  be  no 
great  differences  between  one  country  and  another.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  statistical  material  of  various  countries  shows 
that  there  is  practically  no  variation  from  country  to  country. 
It  appears  that  whatever  its  nationality,  the  human  machine 
is  a  human  machine,  and  that  its  average  resistance  to  injury 
and  its  average  speed  of  recovery  from  injury  vary  very  little. 

As  regards  the  first  suggestion  that  the  accident  frequency 
of  various  branches  of  industry  be  ascertained  from  all  records 
of  casualty  companies  dealing  with  liability  insurance,  it  has 
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never  been  practically  utilized.  With  the  rapid  accumuli 
of  experience  under  compensation  insurance,  the  necessit 
making  use  of  this  method  is  pasdng  away.  While  the  fs 
of  the  casualty  companies  to  make  use  of  the  plan  pro[ 
seems  unfortunate  because  it  might  have  prevented  i 
errors,  this  at  present  is  a  matter  of  purely  historic  intere 

The  second  suggestion  as  to  the  method  of  studying 
dent  gravity  was  destined  to  play  a  more  important  pa 
the  development  of  compensation  leg^alation  and  insun 
Though  extremely  simple  in  itself  and  almost  obvious  to 
one  who  has  made  any  study  at  all  of  foreign  accident  statt 
it  appeared  like  a  new  scientific  clue  to  many  actuaries 
were  groping  for  some  practical  method  of  computing  the 
of  compensation.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  direct 
parisons  between  the  American  compensation  scales  and  1 
of  Germany  or  France  and  determine  in  that  way  the  rel 
cost  of  the  different  acts.  The  diEFerences  in  the  scales 
so  many  that  it  was  necessary  to  weight  each  difference  in  i 
provisions  in  accordance  with  the  frequency  with  whii 
might  come  into  play,  and  the  comparative  share  of  each  g 
of  accidents  in  the  total  cost  of  all. 

As  far  as  the  writer's  information  goes,  Professor  A 
Whitney,  at  that  time  consulting  actuary  of  the  Califi 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  was  the  first  to  make  u 
the  above  suggestions,  and  apply  a  hypothetical  distribi 
of  accidents  based  upon  European  experience  to  this  prol 
to  determine  the  probable  cost  of  the  proposed  Calif* 
Acts  as  compared  with  the  then  California  Act  and  with  < 
acts  in  existence  at  the  time.*  Another  Califomian  stu 
of  the  problem,  Mr.  A.  H.  Mowbray,  a  consulting  actuary 
was  chairman  of  the  Social  Insurance  Committee  of  the  C 
monwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco,  has  also  applied  this  me 
to  a  comparison  of  the  proposed  California  Act  with  the  e 
ing  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  Acts,  t  Mr.  Mowbray  ma 
careful  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  various  countries  as 
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lisbed  in  the  twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 

States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  concluded  that  ''the  close 

agreement"  between  these  various  statistical  data  ''seems  to 

strengthen  the  case  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rubinow's  hypothesis." 

Thus  the  plan  outlined  above  was  never  used  in  its  entirety 

for  the  purpose  of  computing  compensation  rates,  but  it  proved 

to  be  quite  adaptable  to  the  specific  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 

difference  in  the  cost  of  different  compensation  acts,  or  what 

may  be  called  a  differential  between  different  acts. 

While  the  efforts  of  Professor  A.  W.  Whitney  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Mowbray  were  of  theoretical  importance  only  and  did  not 
serve  as  a  basis  for  rate  computation,  the  first  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  method  occurred  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Compensation  Act,  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
December,  1913,  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1914.     Thie  act  con- 
ferred upon  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  the  duty  of 
passing  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  com- 
pensation insurance.     The  declared  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  to  protect  the  policy  holders  as  well  as  the  injured  employ- 
ees against  the  possible  danger  of  insolvency  of  the  insurance 
earners,  which  might  result  from  inadequate  rates.     In  order 
to  act  intelligently  under  the  new  power  conferred  upon  it,  the 
insurance  department  faced  the  problem  of  establishing  some 
standard  measure  of  rate  adequacy  at  the  time  the  New  York 
Compensation  Act,  different  from  all  other  acts  and  more  gen- 
erous than  most  of  them,  was  going  into  effect.    The  problem 
appeared  extremely  diflSicult,  almost  insolvable.    A  compari- 
son with  the  rates  in  force  in  other  states  at  the  time  did  not 
seem  helpful,  since  these  rates  were  subject  to  many  criticisms. 
Fortunately,  the  Insurance  Department  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  called  upon  the  insurance  companies  early  in  1914 
to  furnish  results  of  compensation  insurance  in  that  state,  was 
able  to  prepare  the  experience  (that  is,  the  relation  between 
losses  sustained,  premiums  received,  and  the  wage  exposure) 
on  some  $500,000,000  of  wages  by  separate  industrial  classifica- 
tions.   Thus  some  basis  for  calculation  of  pure  premiums  was 
available.     The  rate-making  bureau  of  the  casualty  companies 
•greed  to  utilize  this  volume  of  experience  in  computing  New. 
York  rates. 
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The  writer  was  consulted  by  the  actuaries  of  the  New  ' 
Insurance  Department  and  was  asked  to  suggest  a  metho 
comparing  the  cost  of  the  two  acts.  The  method  suggi 
embodied  the  principles  above  outlined,  that  is,  a  sepi 
valuation  of  a  given  series  of  accidents,  reflecting  the  no 
distribution  according  to  gravity,  under  both  acts,  anc 
comparison  of  the  resulting  cost.  By  a  happy  coincidenc 
preliminary  results  of  the  tabulation  of  industrial  accic 
in  Ma^achusettfi  for. the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  con 
eation  act  (July  1, 1912,  to  June  30, 1913),  made  by  the  Ii 
trial  Accident  Board  of  that  state,  also  appeared  at  the  ' 
The  90,000  accidents  reported  in  Massachusetts  were  ther 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  computation. 

The  problem  assumed  the  following  form:  how  much  v 
these  90,000  accidents  cost  according  to  the  Massachusett 
and  how  much  according  to  the  New  York  law,  a  propo 
between  the  two  amounts  laeing  the  true  differential  bet 
the  laws  of  the  two  states. 

But  while  the  Massachusetts  report  was  extremely  ui 
it  did  not  analyze  its  material  in  sufficient  detail  to  eoabl 
to  compute  the  cost  accurately.  Especially  was  the  n 
unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  question  of  permanent  pi 
disability,  the  number  of  such  cases,  and  the  degree  ol 
ability  resulting.  As  the  New  York  Act  is  extremely  li 
in  regard  to  such  cases,  they  represent  a  very  substf 
part  of  the  entire  cost  of  compensation,  and  some  conce 
as  to  their  number  and  gravity  was  absolutely  necee 
For  this  purpose  very  detailed  figures  of  Austrian  and  Ge: 
accident  statistics  (analyzed  in  the  twenty-fourth  Ai 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor) 
recommended.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  formal  applic 
of  European  experience  to  American  compensation  insur 

The  discussions  accompanying  the  adoption  of  the 
York  compensation  rates  emphasize  the  great  necessil 
some  scientific  method  for  computing  such  rates  for  all 
pensation  states.  In  most  other  states  where  compens 
acts  were  in  operation  grumblings  were  heard  against  ex 
tant  and  inequitable  rates.  Comparisons  of  rates  in  diffi 
Btates  for  identical  industries  were  made  by  industrial  acci 
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boards  as  well  as  private  employers,  and  justifications  for  the 
differences  disclosed  were  urgently  demanded.  The  difficulties 
created  by  the  co-existence  of  so  many  different  acts  were 
obvious.  Not  only  did  this  make  the  work  of  preparing  rates 
for  each  state  so  much  more  difficult,  but  it  also  vitiated  com- 
parisons of  experience  unless  some  method  of  equating  these 
ASerences  were  apphed. 

To  Professor  A.  W.  Whitney  (who  became  general  manager 
of  tbe  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Kureau  early  in 
1914)  credit  is  due  for  the  plan  of  bringing  the  insurance  rates 
b  all  compensation  states  into  harmony  through  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  differentials  instead  of  trying  to  prepare  an  independent 
schedule  of  rates  in  each  state  on  the  basis  of  its  own  experience. 

Systems  of  state  differentials  were  not  altogether  new  in 
casualty  insurance.  They  had  been  in  use  for  a  time  in  con- 
nection with  employer's  liability  insurance.  But  while  the 
old  system  of  state  differentials  was  largely  a  result  of  under- 
writing judgment  (as  to  the  comparative  stringency  of  liability 
laws  and  as  to  the  general  conditions  in  various  states)  Pro- 
fessor Whitney's  plan  presupposed  a  scientifically  accurate 
objective  method  of  computation. 

For  the  purpose  of  devising  such  a  method  a  committee  of 
casualty  insurance  experts  was  appointed  by  Professor  Whit- 
ney.* 

It  was  agreed  that  the  method  of  computing  costs  of  a  given 
nomber  of  accidents,  as  advocated  by  the  writer,  promised 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Instead  of  trying  to  depend 
opon  the  unsatisfactory  accident  statistics  of  any  one  of  the 
American  states  or  foreign  countries,  it  was  decided  to  establish 
one  definite  standard  schedule  of  distribution  of  accidents 
according  to  gravity  of  the  result,  or  in  other  words,  to  con- 
struct something  akin  to  the  standard  mortality  table  in  life 
insurance.  This  first  step  necessary  for  the  computation  of 
differentials  was  entrusted  to  the  WTiter.  The  study  which 
(oDows  was  prepared  in  response  to  this  demand.  As  far  as 
the^Titer  is  aware,  it  is  the  first  effort  of  its  kind  ever  made  in 

•Tin  committee  ecmasted  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Flynn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Traveler's  Insurance  Com" 
PByofHirtford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Stanky  L.  Otia,  ActTiary  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau* 
Xr.C.£.8eattersood,  Awistant  Secretary  of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company,  and  the  writer  for  the 
Om  Aeddent  k  Giunntee  daitcinakm. 
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the  damun  of  accident  statistics  or  compensation  inEun 
It  has  been  adopted  by  tbe  committee  mentioned  above,  n 
work  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Worki 
Oompensation  Service  Bureau,  and  it  lies  at  the  foundatii 
almost  all  compensation  insurance  rates  at  present  in  for 
this  country. 

DBnNiTioN  or  an  Accident. 
In  endeavoring  to  use  European  statistics  and  especial 
compare  the  data  of  one  country  with  those  of  anothei 
first  serious  difficulty  is  that  arising  out  of  the  differenc 
regard  to  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  industrial 
dent.  Reports  on  accident  statistics  have  been  stri 
influenced  by  the  provisions  of  compensation  laws.  In 
there  were  scarcely  any  satisfactory  accident  statistics  ii 
country  previous  to  the  enactment  of  compensation 
There  are,  however,  many  differences  between  compens 
acts  as  to  the  kind  of  accidents  covered  by  their  provii 
Several  acts  leave  the  care  of  minor  accidents  to  other  co- 
ing  institutions,  especially  where  a  well  organised  sysie 
sickness  insurance  is  found.  Thus,  to  quote  the  best  k 
illustrations,  in  Germany  all  accidents  for  the  first  thi 
weeks,  and  in  Austria  those  for  the  first  four  weeks,  ar 
to  the  care  of  sick  benefit  funds.  Naturally,  only  those 
dents  come  under  the  compensation  system  which  resi 
losses  extended  beyond  this  minimum  period.  In  other  i 
tries  injuries  lasting  less  than  a  certain  minimum  leng 
time  are  left  uncompensated  altogether.  In  most  case 
published  accident  statistics  disregard  accidents  which  d 
extend  beyond  this  so-called  waiting  period.  Thus,  Ge 
accident  statistics  cover  only  accidents  leading  to  death, 
manent  disability,  and  temporary  disability  of  over  thi 
weeks.  In  Austrian  statistics,  accidents'leading  to  tempi 
disability  under  four  weeks  are  excluded;  in  Italy,  those  i 
five  days;  in  Russia,  those  under  four  days;  in  France,  i 
three  days,  etc.  Evidently,  since  the  number  of  such  n 
accidents  is  very  large,  the  percentage  of  alt  classes  of  se 
accidents  whether  resulting  in  death  or  permanent  disab 
etc.,  will  depend  very  much  upon  how  many  of  those  i 
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are  included,  or  in  other  words,  will  depend  entirely 
accepted  defioitioD  of  an  industrial  accident, 
ifficulty  does  not  necessarily  make  European  data 
ut  it  requires  an  adjustment  before  comparisons  are 
that  before  the  figures  of  any  country  are  to  be  used, 
Dts  which  do  not  come  under  the  uniform  classifica- 
t  be  eliminated,  and  on  the  other  band,  for  such 
as  Germany  and  Austria  where  the  definition  of  an 
s  very  narrow,  the  figures  must  be  adjusted  by  means 
actor  to  compute  the  probable  number  of  accidents 
uniform  definition. 

iter  such  adjustments  are  made  does  the  principle 
that  the  distribution  of  accidents  according  to  grav- 
nsequences  is  fairly  uniform  in  all  countries.  Ttiis  is 
'ated  by  the  following  example  showing  the  compara- 
3Ution  of  42,063  accidents  treated  by  the  Leipzig  sick 
154,926  accidents  occurring  in  Kussia  for  the  three- 
d,  1904  to  1906: 


Bu«., 

Numtwr.    1    FwCot. 

NmnW.    1    PsOM, 

az,23f      ■■       TS.IS 
7^18      '       IBSS 

'm    j        :s8 

1.081 

73  13 

21  W 

tijxa          100 
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anson  of  the  figures  in  the  above  table  seems  to 
certain  substantial  difference  between  the  distribu- 
idents  in  the  two  countries  compared.  As  a  matter 
i  difference  is  that  in  the  German  sick  funds  a  good 
ar  cases  have  been  reported  which  have  been  elimi- 
11  the  Russian  statistics  because  of  their  duration 
er  four  days.  This  reduces  the  total  number  of 
)ut  increases  the  percentage  for  the  classes  over  four 
r  thirteen  weeks,  and  fatal,  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
rcentage  of  accidents  under  four  weeks.  These  fig- 
;re  computed  on  a  basis  of  one  fatal  accident.  We 
lowing  series  expressed  in  multiples  of  the  number  of 
ents: 
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L^piig.  Russia 

Fatal  accidents 1  1 

Over  13  weeks 8  7 

Over  4  and  under  13  weela. .     31  30 

Under  4  weeks 133  105 

This  clearly  indicates  the  remarkable  similarity  betweei 
statistics  of  the  two  countries  except  for  the  group  of  accii 
of  under  four  weeks'  duration,  where  the  material  diffe 
is  explained  by  the  considerations  stated  above. 

The  definition  decided  upon  is  identical  with  that  accf 
by  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Workmen's  Compens 
Service  Bureau  for  the  study  of  accident  statistics  of  the 
alty  companies;  namely,  only  such  accidents  are  to  be  coi 
and  studied  which  disable  the  injured  employee  for  any 
other  than  the  day  of  injury.  The  same  definition 
accepted  by  several  conferences  of  officials  of  bureaus  of 
and  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
promises  to  become  the  standard  definition  of  an  indu 
accident  in  the  United  States.  It  is  practically  equivale 
excluding  accidents  leading  to  disability  of  less  than  one 
because  the  injured  person  who  does  not  return  to  work  i: 
beginning  of  the  day  after  the  injury,  is  not  likely  to  n 
at  any  time  during  that  day. 

This  definition  of  an  industrial  accident  is  very  i 
broader  than  that  used  in  most  governmental  studies  of 
dent  statistics.  However,  a  precedent  may  be  found  ii 
statistics  of  accidents  to  employees  of  the  United  States 
emment  recently  published,* 

There  are  practical  reasons  for  selecting  this  defini 
Even  under  liability  insurance  conditions,  casualty  comp 
were  insistent  that  the  minor  injuries  be  carefully  repi 
because  the  most  trivial  injury  occasionally  developed  ii 
substantial  claim  or  suit.  The  accident  reports,  or  "  noti 
as  they  are  technically  designated,  have  been  much 
numerous  than  accidents  of  sufficient  gravity.  A  na 
definition  of  "accident"  would  have  entirely  destroyed 
basis  of  underwriting  experience. 

•9esCoiii|iiFiiiin'oii/giIn;iiriii  to  Emjitgl"  if  At  ViOti  Slain  Ariringfrim  Acadatlt  Oi 
brtuim  Autiut  I,  J90S,  and  June  SO,  ISHr  puUiibed   b      '     ~ 
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^irtaia  difficulties  are  created  by  this  definition  because 
e  is  wrrlittJe  statistical  material  available  to  indicate  the 
ber  of  these  minor  accidents,  and  adjustments  of  almost 
ata  become  necessary.  For  the  purpose  of  such  adjust- 
;,  use  was  made  of  the  statistics  of  injuries  to  United 
s  employees,  as  explained  below. 

Five  Groups  of  Accidents. 
™g  accepted  the  standard  definition,  the  problem  is  to 
ain  the  following  relations: 
t — The  relative  number  of  fatal  accidents, 
nd— The  relative  number  of  permanent  total  disability 

i — The  relative  number  of  dismemberments  and  their 
er. 

:h — The  relative  number  of  permanent  partial  dis- 
;ases  and  their  distribution  by  degree  of  disability. 
—The  relative  number  of  temporary  disability  cases 
distribution  of  such  cases  according  to  duration. 
'  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  deal  in  percentages 
ig  the  figures  to  any  necessary  degree  of  accuracy,  it 
preferable  to  assume  a  standard  total  sufficiently  large 
it  of  all  necessary  sub-divisions  and  yet  not  so  large 
pp>ear  quite  fanciful.  The  number  of  100,000  was 
upon  since  in  many  of  the  larger  states  that  many 
al  accidents  will  occur  in  a  year  or  two.  The  advan- 
luch  a  large  base  is  that  in  the  computations  individual 
e  dealt  with  and  not  fractions  of  cases. 
ibove  division  into  five  groups  is  necessitated  partly 
nature  of  the  problem  and  partly  by  the  peculiarities 
imerican  compensation  acts.  There  is  a  very  fine  line 
arcation  between  permanent  partial  disability  and 
ent  total  disability,  but  an  independent  determination 
,tter  cases  becomes  necessary  because  special  provisions 
a  are  made  in  most  American  acts,  fttill  more  imi)or- 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  dismemberment  by  specific 
in  American  acts,  instead  of  considering  the  propor- 
saming  capacity  lost,  which  is  the  European  method. 
J  five  sub-diviaions,  some  are  due  to  definite  physical 
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facts,  so  to  speEik,  and  not  dependent  upon  differences  in  i 
pretation  of  the  law.  This  includes  fatal  accidents,  the  i 
ber  and  character  of  dismemberments,  and  perhaps  the 
tribution  of  temporary  disability  cases  according  to  dura 
On  the  ottier  hand,  when  we  deal  with  cases  of  permi 
partial  disability,  and  especially  their  distribution  by  d 
of  disability,  we  are  dealing  with  facta  which  are  largely 
enced  by  differences  in  interpretation  of  law,  and  hen 
largest  variation  between  one  country  and  the  other  ma 
expected.  In  utilizing  the  statistics  of  foragn  coiintrie 
the  purpose  of  computing  each  one  of  these  five  grou: 
accidents,  different  checks  and  tests  must  therefore  be  i 
duced. 

Fatal  Accidbnto. 
The  experience  of  Massachusetts  for  the  first  year  ol 
application  of  the  Compensation  act,  as  reported  by 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  gives  474  fatal  accidents  out  c 
total  of  90,168,  or  some  525  per  100,000.  The  Massacht 
report  has  no  definition  of  accidents  but  counts  all  ace 
notices  received.  The  following  figures  indicate  the  in 
tance  of  adjusting  the  accident  definition  for  the  purpo 
obtaining  the  percentage  of  fatal  injuries: 

Percentage  op  Fatal  AcciDEtns  in  Vabious  Count 

Massachusetts  (1912-1913) — 0.5  per  cent,  of  all  notic 

Leipzig  Fund  (1887-1903)— 0.6  per  cent,  of  acciden 
over  three  days'  duration. 

Russia  (1900-1906) — 0.7  per  cent,  of  accidents  of  over 
days'  duration. 

Italy  (1902) — 075  per  cent,  of  accidents  of  over  five  i 
duratiou. 

Austria  (1897-1901) — 4.1  per  cent,  of  accidents  of 
four  weeks'  duration. 

Germany  (1899-1908) — 8.4  per  cent,  of  accidents  of 
thirteeen  weeks'  duration. 

In  not  a  single  instance  do  we  find  a  definition  of  "accid 
which  would  correspond  to  the  one  adopted  here.  To  i 
the  Massachusetts  data  conform  to  this  definition,  it  is  n 
sary  to  eliminate  from  the  90,168  notices  those  accidents  a 
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D  of  disability  did  not  last  over  one  day.  Their  num- 
ot  stated  in  the  report,  but  it  is  indicated  in  a  diagram 
41  percent,  of  all  non-fatal  accidents  the  disability  did 

over  one  day:  v 

68-474  fatal  accidents =89,6&i  non-fatal  accidents. 
94X.*1=36,774  accidents  of  not    Over   one   day'a 
ion. 
ng  these,  the  total  number  of  accidents  in  Massacliu- 

1912-1913  is  reduced  from  90,168  to  53,394,  and  the 
3.1  aceidents  constitute  0.888  per  cent.,  or  888  per 
accidents. 

s  these  figures  are  accepted,  comparisons  with  a  few 
luntrias  are  necessary.  In  Austria  from  1897  to  1901 
?re  3,871  fatal  accidents  out  of  a  total  of  95,269  acci- 
over  four  weeks'  duration.  To  adjust  this  to  our 
i  American  definition  of  an  "accident"  the  following 
may  be  used; 

iing  to  the  report  on  accidents  among  United  States 
es  for  1908  to  1911,  the  20,835  accidents  were  dis- 

as  follows: 

Duration.  Number.  Per  Cent. 

1  to    7  days  7,482  35.9 

T  to  14  days  3,753  17.0 

15  to  28  days  4,238  20.3 

All  other  5,362  25.8 

Total  20,835  100  0 

enta  of  over  four  weeks'  duration  constitute  25.8  per 
,11  accidents  of  over  one  day's  duration,  we  may  assume 
95,269  accidents  of  over  four  weeks'  duration  in 
correspond  to  95,269-!-25.8  per  cent.  =369,260  acci- 
over  one  day's  duration,  on  which  basis  Austria  shows 
al  accidents  per  100,000. 

period  of  ten  years  the  German  industrial  accident 
>ns  reported  54,166  fatal  accidents  out  of  a  tot:ii  of 
accidents  of  thirteen  weelts'  duration,  the  fatalities 
ing  8.43  per  cent.  Again,  the  United  States  statis- 
>rt  referred  to  above  indicates  that  accitients  of  over 
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thirteen  weeks'  duration  constitute  only  8.89  per  cent.  ( 
accidents  of  over  one  day's  duration.  The  number  of  accic 
of  over  one  day's  duration  in  Germany  for  the  ten  years  w 
be  equal  to  642,344 -i- 8.89  per  cent.  =  7,225,460,  and  tbei 
ber  of  fatal  accidents  per  100,000  would  be  750.  In  Iti 
report  for  1902  shows  430  fatal  accidents  out  of  a  total  of  5' 
accidents  of  over  five  days'  duration,  or  746  per  100,000. 
Russia  for  a  period  of  three  years  there  were  2,345  fatal 
dents  out  of  299,874  accidents  of  over  four  days'  duratio 
782  per  100,000.  In  both  these  latter  cases  the  true  av( 
would  be  somewhat  smaller  if  all  the  petty  accidents  had 
included.  The  United  States  report  shows  670  fatal  accit 
out  of  a  total  of  20,836,  or  3,216  per  100,000,  which  is  evidt 
too  high  a  figure  explained  by  the  very  hazardous  nature  o 
occupations  covered  by  the  Act  of  1908.  Averaging  the 
accident  frequency  in  only  four  countries,  Austria,  Germ 
Italy,  and  Kussia,  where  a  fairly  general  distribution  of  ir 
tries  and  occupations  obtains,  the  average  is  837  per  100 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  Massachusetts  figure  of 
In  accepting  the  latter  figure,  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
Massachusetts  report  was  prepared  very  soon  after  the  ■ 
pletion  of  the  year.  Experience  in  Germany  has  demonstt 
tliat  within  four  or  five  years  the  number  of  fatal  accic 
increases  by  about  5  per  cent,  because  of  the  subsequent  d 
of  many  injured  persons  whose  injuries  originally  did 
appear  to  be  fatal.  Loading,  therefore,  the  accepted  figui 
5  per  cent.,  we  arrive  at  932  fatal  accidents  per  hundred  t 
sand  injured. 

Dismemberments. 
Because  most  American  acts  contain  specific  schedulf 
benefits  for  cases  of  dismemberment,  it  is  necessary  to  i 
an  estimate  of  their  number  as  well  as  the  distribution  an 
different  kinds  of  dismemberments.  As  these  cases  are 
treated  in  that  fashion  under  the  European  compensation 
comparatively  little  information  is  available.  The  best  is 
contained  in  the  Austrian  report  for  1897  to  1901,  which  v. 
only  source  for  exact  data  as  to  distribution  of  as  large  a  i 
ber  as  8,686  cases  of  dismemberment  according  to  the  e 
nature  of  the  loss  sustained  in  each  case. 
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3  test  is  necessary  to  establish  how  far  the  proportion  of 
iberments  difTcrs,  if  at  all,  from  such  American  expe- 
ls we  have.  The  Massachusetts  report  shows  967  dia- 
rmenta  out  of  a  total  of  90,162  accideats.  To  make 
tnparable  with  the  Austrian  figures,  all  accidents  of 
our  weeks'  duration  must  be  eliminated,  leaving  only 
accidents  of  over  four  weeks'  duration.  Dismember- 
ODstitute  8.6  per  cent,  of  that  number.  Of  the  Austrian 
ues,  109  resulted  fatally,  leaving  8,577  cases,  which  in 
ion  to  the  95,269  accidents  of  over  four  weeks'  dura- 
9  per  cent.     As  Austrian  figures  are  more  complete 

a  certain  number  of  cases  must  lead  to  amputation 
me  after  the  original  injury  has  been  sustained,  it  ia 
;  the  Austrian  and  Massachusetts  figures  on  that  point 
ciently  comparable  to  permit  the  use  of  the  Austrian 

The  experience  from  Michigan  as  reported  in  the 
!  Compensation  Journal  of  June,  1914,  for  six  m»nths, 
er  1, 1914,  to  May  31, 1914,  gives  318  dismemberments 
6  cases  of  temporary  disability,  givii^  a  proportion  of 
per  cent.  But  the  Michigan  report  includes  all  acci- 
over  two  weeks'  duration.  As  the  number  of  accidents 
:wo  to  four  weeks'  duration  is  approximately  equal  to 
t)er  of  accidents  of  over  four  weeks'  duration,  it  would 
that  cases  of  dismemberment  in  Michigan  amount  to 
per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  of  over  four  weeks'  dura- 
ch  is  even  higher  than  the  Austrian  figures.  There- 
the  whole,  the  Austrian  figures  may  be  accepted.  In 
^Dg  statement  is  given  a  classified  list  of  dismember- 
:curring  in  Austria  within  the  period  specified,  and 
number  per  100,000  on  a  basis  of  all  accidents  of  one 
ration  or  over,  for  which  purpose  the  95,269  accidents 
>ur  weeks'  duration  were  assumed  to  represent  369,260 
1  accordii^  to  our  accepted  definition. 
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Here  foreign  material  must  be  used  with  extreme  care  because 
it  is  a  condition  largely  depending  upon  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  term.  In  some  cases  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  permanent  total  disability. 
In  others,  however,  it  will  largely  depend  upon  the  liberality 
with  which  compensation  acts  are  administered.  No  Ameri- 
can data  on  the  subject  exist,  and  the  European  data  show 
considerable  fluctuations.  The  percentage  of  cases  of  per- 
manent total  disability  in  official  rieports  fluctuate  between 
.06  per  cent,  in  Italy  and  1.51  per  cent,  in  Austria.  To  a  large 
extent  this  diff'erence,  as  already  explained,  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  definition  of  the  word  "accident,"  and  the  number 
of  minor  accidents  excluded.  To  obtain  a  basis  of  comparison 
without  the  necessity  of  adjusting  all  figures  to  one  uniform 
basis  of  an  accident  of  over  one  day's  duration,  we  have 
assumed  as  a  measure  the  proportion  of  cases  of  total  perma- 
nent disability  to  100  fatal  accidents  with  the  following  results: 

N\:mb£b  of  Cases  of  Permanent  Total  Disability  peb 

100  Fatal  Accidents. 

Austria 28 . 5 

Germany 14.7 

Russia 12.8 

France 8.4 

Italy 7.5 

These  differences  are  not  to  be  explained  by  physical  conditions 
only.  We  find  that  the  Austrian  interpretation  of  the  defini- 
tion of  permanent  total  disability  is  the  most  liberal  of  all  and 
almost  twice  as  liberal  even  as  that  of  Germany.  Averaging 
the  proportions  in  the  five  countries,  we  obtain  14.38  cases  of 
permanent  total  disability  per  100  fatal  accidents,  which  is 
about  one  half  of  the  proportion  in  Austria  alone. 

Howev^er,  in  view  of  the  excessive  ratio  shown  in  Austria  as 
compared  with  other  countries,  the  average  for  the  five  seems 
to  be  preferable,  and  this  indicates  14.4  cases  of  permanent 
total  disability  per  100  fatal  accidents.  On  an  assumption  of 
932  fatalities  per  100,000  accidents,  we  get  133  cases  of  per- 
manent total  disability.  As  against  this  figure  we  have  already 
included  14  cases  of  loss  of  both  eyes  and  3  cases  of  loss  of  both 
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legs  in  the  dbmemberment  schedule.  We  have  also  ass 
02  cases  of  loss  of  one  eye  with  injury  to  the  other,  10  per 
of  which,  or  6  cases,  constitute  permanent  total  disabilit 
cording  to  the  Austrian  experience,  so  that  23  cases  of  p> 
nent  total  disability  are  already  included  in  the  dismembei 
schedule,  and  cases  of  permanent  total  disability  not  dia 
berments  are  therefore  reduced  to  110, 

Pehuanent  Disability  Other  than  Disubmbbrue 
This  group  of  injuries  presents  perhaps  the  greatest  diffi 
in  the  effort  to  construct  our  standard  accident  table, 
manent  reduction  in  the  earnii^  capacity  of  the  injured  ' 
man,  which  does  not  necessarily  destroy  his  economic 
fulness  entirely,  but  puts  him  down  in  the  economic 
frequently  follows  the  class  of  injuries  described  abo' 
dismemberment.  It  is  evident  that  a  man  with  one  a 
worth  less  in  the  labor  market  than  he  was  while  both 
were  intact.  But  permanent  partial  disability  is  not  i 
limited  to  such  self-evident  cases.  Unhealed  fractures,  1 
reduced  dislocations  resulting  in  loose  joints,  stiff  joints,  p 
paralysis,  ruptures,  and  many  similar  cases  may  havi 
same  economic  effect  as  loss  of  part  of  body.  Becaust 
memberments  have  been  made  subjects  of  special  regul 
in  most  acts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  separate  those  from 
cases  of  permanent  partial  disability.  Unfortunately, 
good  many  American  acts,  and  still  more  in  the  administr 
of  compensation  laws  in  a  good  many  American  states, 
condition  of  permanent  partial  disability  due  to  other  c 
than  dismemberment  is  not  yet  always  sufficiently 
recognized.* 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  ace 
reports  of  such  cases  in  the  early  statistics  of  compensati 

*^  inlonUng  IhutntioB  of  tbU  raty  be  found  in  the  murt  of  the  Miduiu  IndugtriiJ  Aaaia 
u  U>  udduti  Dgooiiing  tHtmn  D«oemb«  I,  IS11,  ud  Mir  SI,  UIl.  u  iwbliMud  in  Uk  j 
CVnfHitulwi  Jaurnal  for  Juna,  1914.  The  Bnt  table  ot  tbii  nport  ie  otiUcd:  'Aoddenti  chi 
miiut  pulial  iIsiNIitr  dinfied  bj  put  of  body  ■iKtgd."  ud  is  tliii  ubl«  an  listed  318  ai 
aTS7  one  of  irhich  Li  a  eue  of  diameaibenDeat.  U  nnios  thai  tho  Midii^a  Indoitfia]  Board  ■ 
hjtdr  UDinrs  of  the  aiiBlaieii  at  Ihna  aaa  oF  pecmiaeDt  partial  disbility  wUch  an  not  dm 
iDsiibeniHOI,  and  ;el  it  ii  quite  fridenl  Ihat  a  large  niunboi  of  nicb  oiaea  must  ban  neaiind. 
are  Dot  aelf^videiit  at  the  ^me  tbe  aoeidoit  hai  bapp&ied.  In  a  great  maiky  oF  ev^  E*aea  a  Id 
maf  eltpn  befcn  tbe  permanent  nature  mil  be  raaliBd. 
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this  country,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  because  Amer- 
ican statistics  have  not  recorded  such  cases,  they  do  not  occur 
in  actual  practice.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  been  handled  in 
each  state  as  cases  of  temporary  disability  until  the  permanent 
character  has  been  ^tablished.  Undoubtedly,  also,  in  a  good 
many  cases  the  reduction  in  earning  capacity  if  not  excessive 
has  been  and  is  being  disregarded.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
there  have  been  such  cases  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The 
first  report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  indicates  on  page 
324  that  there  have  been  1,457  cases  of  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability though  the  number  of  dismemberments  as  stated  on 
page  19  is  only  967,  leaving  490  cases  of  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability not  dismemberments,  or  about  50  per  cent,  as  many  as 
dismemberments.  Again,  in  the  first  report  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  of  California  covering  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 1, 1911,  to  December  31,  1912,  we  find  an  analysis  of  9,627 
accidents,  of  which  412  were  fatal  and  534  resulted  in  perma- 
nent disability,  and  of  the  latter  only  79  cases  or  about  15  per 
cent,  are  cases  of  permanent  injury  not  due  to  dismemberment. 
In  the  state  of  Washington  for  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  act  there  have  been  685  cases  of  permanent  disability 
against  279  fatal  accidents,  the  proportion  being  so  high  that 
it  was  quite  probable  that  a  large  number  of  cases  not  dismem- 
berments have  been  included. 

But  while  their  existence  is  being  recognized,  comparatively 
few  of  them  are  as  yet  recorded.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  turn  to  European  data  to  get  a  better  conception  of  their 
importance  and  value.  As  already  indicated,  a  comparison 
of  statistics  of  various  countries  is  somewhat  vitiated  by  the 
differences  in  the  definition  of  an  accident,  and  since  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  statistical  data  to  one  basis  of  accidents  of  one 
day's  duration  is  a  rather  diflScult  undertaking,  the  method  of 
comparing  them  with  the  fatal  accidents  offers  a  more  con- 
venient shortcut. 

The  following  table  shows  a  degree  of  variation  in  this  pro- 
portion among  various  European  countries: 
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The  ratio  of  permanent  disability  cases  to  fatal  accidents  i 
to  vary  from  4.4  in  Italy  to  14.9  in  Russia,  the  avera^ 
7.1.  The  ratio  seems  to  be  fairly  uniform  in  four  or  five  > 
tries  such  as  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Norway, 
about  5  per  cent.,  but  rises  to  10  per  cent,  or  over  in  Au 
Denmark,  and  Russia.  The  variations  are  evidentl} 
nificant  of  differences  in  the  matter  of  judgment  and  de< 
in  regard  to  individual  cases  rather  than  of  bare  physical 
For  all  of  these  countries  except  Austria  all  cases  of  permi 
partial  disability,  including  those  resulting  from  dismet 
ment,  are  stat«d  together.  Since  the  dismemberment 
bave  already  been  treated  in  a  difFerent  way,  it  is  neceesa 
obtain  information  as  to  the  number  of  other  cases,  and  fo 
Austria  alone  offers  statistical  data.  Because  of  this 
dental  advantage  of  Austrian  figures  over  all  others,  they 
been  used  very  largely  by  the  New  York  State  Insui 
Department  in  its  work  of  determining  a  differentia)  bet 
the  cost  of  compensation  under  the  New  York  and  the  M 
chusetts  compensation  acts,  and  the  use  of  these  Aus 
figures  was  very  violently  contested.  The  difficulty  ca 
be  dented  that  Austrian  statistics  indicate  twice  as  lai 
number  of  cases  of  permanent  disability  as  most  other  c 
tries.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  Austrian  tables  as  re- 
lished in  the  twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissi 
of  Labor  does  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  such  liber 
of  interpretation  may  be  expected  in  any  of  the  states  foi 
first  five  or  ten  years,  especially  since  it  is  twice  as  high  ; 
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Geimany.  Even  in  Austria  the  proportion  of  such  cases  has 
been  regularly  increasing.  Thus,  in  1897  the  proportion  of 
permanent  disability  cases  to  fatal  accidents  was  8  to  1;  in 
1900, 9.8 tol;  and  in  1906, 11.5  to  1. 

We  feel  safe,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  for  the  next  few 
jears  at  least,  five  cases  of  permanent  partial  disability  against 
one  fatal  accident  will  be  nearer  the  actual  conditions  than  the 
proportion  obtaining  in  Austria  now.  In  other  words,  we 
may  safely  reduce  the  number  of  permanent  partial  cases  as 
indicated  by  Austrian  figures  by  50  per  cent. 

In  our  table  we  have  assumed  932  fatal  accidents  which 
would  make  the  total  number  of  permanent  disability  cases 
4,660.  The  number  of  dismemberments  we  found  to  be  2,323 
per  100,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Austrian  statistics  indicate 
that  out  of  a  total  of  8,579  cases  of  dismemberments  795,  or 
9.3  per  cent.,  were  so  slight  that  even  in  Austria  they  were  not 
considered  as  cases  of  permanent  disability.  Subtracting  this 
9.3  per  cent,  from  the  2,323  cases,  we  have  2,108  cases  of 
dismemberments  per  100,000  leading  to  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability. Subtracting  this  number  from  the  total  assumed 
number  of  permanent  disability  cases,  we  get  2,552  cases  of  per- 
manent disability  not  due  to  dismemberments.  Of  these,  as 
indicated  earlier,  110  are  cases  of  permanent  total  disability, 
leaving  2,442  cases  of  partial  permanent  disability  not  due  to 
dismemberment . 
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Degree  of  Pebmanent  Pabtial  Disability. 

The  next  question  that  requires  investigation  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  cases  according  to  degree  of  disability,  upon 
which  compensation  depends.  Here  again  we  must  draw 
entirely  upon  European  data,  and  this  again  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  largely  and  everything  depends  upon  the  customary 
method  of  adjusting  such  cases.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  expect  a  very  wide  difference  between  results  in  different 
countries. 

When  an  effort  is  made  to  compare  information  on  this 
point  as  given  in  the  reports  of  different  countries,  an  addi- 
tional difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  sub-groupings  in 
different  countries  are  not  uniform.     Thus,  for  instance,  iiL 
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German  statistics  the  permaDeDt  disability  cases  are  di 
into  only  four  groups:  Under  25  per  cent,  disability,  be 
25  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent.,  between  50  per  cent,  and  ' 
cent.,  and  between  75  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent.  I 
reports  contwn  ten  groups,  one  for  each  10  per  cent,  c 
ability,  while  Austria  has  a  division  into  seven  groups 
entirely  different  basis.  Finally,  the  third  difficulty  co 
in  the  fact  that  in  all  countries  except  Austria  all  cases  c 
manent  disability  are  lumped  together  whether  due  t< 
memberment  or  not.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  tha 
degree  of  disability  due  to  dismemberment  is  often  more  & 
than  that  due  to  other  causes.  In  view  of  the  specific  ] 
flions  for  dismemberments,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
from  the  cases  of  permanent  disability,  but  the  only  co 
for  which  this  is  feasible  is  Austria. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  distribution  of  all 
of  permanent  disability  in  Austria  according  to  the  deg 
disability.  Similar  data  are  given  also  for  cases  of  dis 
berment  as  well  as  for  all  cases  of  permanent  disability 
than  dismemberment. 

The  first  column  indicates  the  rate  of  benefit  in  perce 
of  wages,  which  is  the  method  of  classification  used  in  Au 
sources.  The  second  column  states  the  degree  of  disa 
covered  by  the  rate  of  benefit,  the  Austrian  law  granti 
per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning  power. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  in  1891  to  1901  is  aho' 
column  3,  and  the  percent^e  distribution  in  column 
computation  of  the  average  degree  of  disability  is  ma 
columns  5  and  6  on  an  assumption  that  the  mean  c 
two  limits  is  the  averse  degree  of  disability  for  each  g 
The  last  column  shows  the  results  of  this  computation 
was  to  be  expected,  dismemberments  lead  to  higher  d< 
of  disabihty.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  percentage  colui 
well  as  by  the  average  computed. 

The  average  degree  of  disability  for  dismembermei 
43.1,  and  for  all  other  cases  29.1.  But  since  there  are  nu 
cally  a  great  many  more  cases  of  permanent  disabili 
Austria  not  due  to  dismemberments,  the  average  degr 
disability  for  all  cases  (32.1)  is  only  sfightly  affected  b; 
higher  degree  of  disability  of  the  dismemberment  cases. 
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AUSTRU. 
All  Cash  Of  PaBMAinirr  Duabilrt. 
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The  fact  that  Austria  shows  four  times  as  many  cases  of 
permanent  disability  other  than  dismemberments  makes  the 
use  of  Austrian  data  subject  to  criticism.  The  same  liberality 
which  leads  in  Austria  to  a  recognition  of  permanent  partial 
disability  where  such  would  be  denied  in  other  countries  may 
abo  lead  to  adjustments  in  favor  of  higher  degrees  of  disability 
than  would  be  the  case  in  other  countries.  Of  course,  since  we 
are  dealing  here  not  with  the  number  of  cases  of  partial  dis- 
ability but  only  with  their  distribution  according  to  degree, 
these  two  tendencies  mentioned  may  actually  counteract  each 
other,  that  is,  if  on  one  hand  the  tendency  to  allow  larger 
degrees  of  disability  than  would  other  countries,  would  disturb 
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the  percent^e  series  by  making  the  higher  groups  he 
than  they  should  be,  then,  on  the  other  hand  the  tenden 
recognize  light  degrees  of  permanent  partial  disability,  7 
in  other  countries  no  permanent  results  would  be  cl&i 
would  have  the  opposite  tendency  of  loading  the  lower  gi 
of  the  percentage  series.  In  any  case,  we  think  it  is  saf 
check  up  the  results  of  Austrian  experience  by  that  of  < 
countries. 

The  following  statements  are  given  with  similar  com] 
tions  for  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Germany: 
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The  average  degree  of  disability  in  cases  of  permanent  dis- 
ability in  the  different  countries  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

Denmark,  all  cases 18.3 

Italy,  all  cases 21.6 

Germany,  all  cases 26 .3 

Austria,  dismemberments 43.1 

Austria,  not  dismemberments 29 . 1 

Austria,  all  cases 32 . 1 

This  diflference,  like  the  one  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  permanent  disability,  is  probably  one  of  judgment  rather 
than  of  physical  facts,  and  the  best  method,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  to  obtain  an  average  of  the  data  in  the  various  countries 
so  as  to  get  a  picture  of  the  average  conditions  in  Europe. 
Austria  was  found  to  be  more  liberal  in  determining  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  permanent  partial  disability,  and  the  same 
liberality  appears  in  the  matter  of  judgment  of  the  degree  of 
disability,  but  if  Austria  seems  to  be  too  liberal  in  these 
respects,  it  is  probable  that  the  decisions  in  Denmark,  showing 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  such  cases  with  less  than  a  20  per  cent, 
degree  of  disability,  are  less  liberal  than  they  would  be  in  this 
country.  The  tendency  of  decisions  in  regard  to  such  cases  in 
this  country,  where  the  question  comes  up  at  all,  would  be 
towards  fairly  liberal  allowances.  It  is  often  argued  that 
these  results  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  have  come  only  after 
a  long  i)eriod  of  experience  with  compensation,  after  the  train- 
ing of  workmen  in  malingery,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rule  works  also  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  has  been  in 
Germany  recently  a  very  strong  tendency  towards  very  much 
stricter  decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  disability  than  in  the 
beginning  of  the  compensation  experience.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  basis  for  judgment,  we  feel  that  as  far  as  the  question 
of  d^ree  of  disability  is  concerned,  we  are  conservative  in 
assuming  that  adjustments  in  this  country  will  on  the  average 
be  as  favorable  to  the  injured  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  average  the  data  for  Austria 
and  Italy  and  Germany.  The  Danish  series  was  discarded 
because  of  the  small  exposure  and  its  rather  unsatisfactory 
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anangement.  In  averaging  the  other  three  countries  the 
culty  was  met  of  groupings  not  uniformly  arranged.  To  i 
come  this  the  following  method  waa  used: 

For  each  country  a  diagram  was  drawn  indicating  the 
ceiitage  distribution  within  each  given  interval  by  an  ar 
a  rectangle,  having  that  interval  for  a  base.  Then  perpe 
ular  lines  were  drawn  at  each  ten  per  cent,  and  the  area  of 
ten  per  cent,  group  was  computed.  While  this  methi 
somewhat  crude,  it  does  introduce  a  substantial  correctioi 
gives  results  which  appear  fairly  satisfactory.  In  the  folio 
table  the  distribution  of  cases  of  permanent  disability  in 
three  countries  is  shown,  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  dat 
groups  ending  with  ten  per  cent. 
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To  obtain  an  average  for  these  three  countries  onlj 
column  was  taken  for  Austria,  namely,  that  giving  the 
tribution  for  cases  other  than  dismemberments.  The  avei 
obtained  and  the  application  of  these  percentages  to  ' 
cases  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Degree  of  Disability. 

Percentage  of  Cat 

KB.  Number  of  Cases  per  100,000. 

0-10 

26.3 

672 

11-20 

28.6 

728 

21-30 

14.8 

378 

31H10 

10.4 

265 

41-50 

7.0 

179 

51-60 

3.6 

92 

61-70 

3.6 

92 

71-80 

3.0 

77 

81-90 

.9 

23 

91-100 

1.8 

46 

2,552 
By  an  independent  method  we  have  already  determined 
the  cases  of  permanent  total  disability  to  equal  110  (exclusive 
of  dismemberments).  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  few 
(and  in  some  countries  no)  judgments  of  degree  of  disability 
o?er  80  per  cent,  because  when  disability  reaches  that  limit  it 
is  practically  recognized  as  total  disability  on  account  of  the 
impoeaibility  of  obtaining  employment.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
duplications  we  exclude  all  the  cases  of  the  last  two  sub-groups 
and  also  reduce  group  70-80  by  41,  leaving  in  that  group  only 
36  cases  so  as  to  balance  the  figure  up  to  2,442  cases  of  per- 
manent partial  disability  not  due  to  dismemberment. 

Temporary  Disability. 

To  arrive  at  the  number  of  these  cases  it  is  only  necessary 
1   to  subtract  all  cases  already  determined  from  100,000  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fatal  accidents 932 

Dismemberments 2,323 

Pennanent  total  disability  not  dismember- 
ments          110 

Permanent  partial  disability  not  dismember- 
ments       2,442 


Total  serious  accidents 5,807 

Temporary  disability  only 94,193 


Total 100,000 
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In  connection  with  this  class  of  injuries  the  importani 
tion  is  that  of  duration  of  disability.  In  regard  to  tfa 
largest  volume  of  American  experience  is  contained  in  tli 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
39,694  accidents  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Under  2  weeks 68,5? 

2-4  weeks 10,5f 

4-8  weeks 6,K 

8-13  weeks 2,3J 

13-26  weeks 1,21 

Over  26  weeks 21 

Total 89,6( 

It  would  be  preferable  to  use  American  data  such  ae 
quoted  above,  but  unfortunately  these  figures  are  deficit 
several  reasons.  First,  accident  notices,  irrespective  of 
tion,  have  been  included  which  give  an  abnormally 
number  of  cases  under  two  weeks.  Second,  the  sub-gro 
are  not  sufficiently  detailed.  In  utilizing  these  figures  I 
computations  of  the  New  York  differential,  the  New 
State  Insurance  Department  was  forced  to  assume  th 
average  duration  in  each  group  was  the  mean  of  the 
three  weeks  for  the  group  from  two  to  four  weeks,  six  we 
the  group  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  etc.  As  the  num 
cases  in  each  group  rapidly  declines  the  average  is  pn 
much  nearer  the  lower  limit  than  the  mean,  and  wbe 
margin  between  the  limits  is  so  great  a  considerable  e 
introduced  thereby.  Third,  the  Massachusetts  report 
to  divide  all  the  cases  into  two  groups,  fatal  and  those  o 
porary  disability.  It  is  evident  that  the  series  quoted 
contain  all  the  cases  which  eventually  lead  to  permane: 
ability.  Even  dismemberments  are  included  in  that 
the  duration  meaning  that  of  total  disability  irrespect 
the  subsequent  partial  disability.  The  result  of  this 
make  a  very  much  higher  percentage  of  accidents  of 
duration. 

Fortunately  a  much  better  series  of  figures  for  this  pi 
is  available  in  the  twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  1 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  namely,  the  data  in  reg 
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Accidents  in  Russia  for  a  three-year  period,  1904  to  1906,  where 
the  distribution  is  given  by  weekly  periods  up  to  thirteen  weeks 
and  where  the  temporary  and  the  permanent  cases  are  sep- 
arately analyzed.  The  fact  that  these  figures  appertain  to 
Russian  conditions  need  not  disquahfy  them  in  view  of  the 
general  theoiy  underl3ring  the  standard  table. 

There  is  one  difficulty  about  this  series:  The  accidents  of 
under  four  days'  duration  are  not  reported.  This  makes  the 
total  of  accidents  seven  days  or  under  too  small.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  corrected  as  explained  presently.  To  determine 
whether  the  use  of  these  Russian  statistics  is  justifiable,  they 
were  subjected  to  a  test  to  find  out  how  far  they  are  compar- 
able with  the  Massachusetts  figures  on  general  lines.  In  order 
to  make  such  a  comparison  possible,  41  per  cent,  of  notices, 
rdating  to  accidents  of  under  one  day's  duration,  were  taken 
out  of  the  Massachusetts  series.  These  notices,  amounting 
to  36,774,  were  deducted  both  from  the  total  and  from  the 
number  of  accidents  of  under  two  weeks'  duration,  thus 
obtaining  for  Massachusetts  the  following  corrected  series: 

Period  of  Disability.              Number.  Per  Cent. 

Less  than  2  weeks 31,812  60.1 

2-4  weeks 10,568  20.0 

4-8 weeks 6,638  12.5 

8-13  weeks 2,355  4.5 

13-26  weeks 1,275  2.4 

Over  26  weeks 272  .5 


Total                                   52,920  100.0 

Distributing  153,843  non-fatal  accidents,  occurring  in  Russia, 

1904-1906,  in  the  same  large  groups,  we  get  the  following 

Period  of  Disability.             Number.  Per  Cent. 

Under  2  weeks 79,577  51 .7 

^4  weeks 33,776  22.0 

4^8  weeks 23,164  15 .0 

8-13  weeks 10^,144  6.6 

Over  13  weeks 7,182  4.7 

Total                                 153,843  100.0 
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A  comparison  of  these  two  series  indicates  a  smaller  percen 
of  disability  of  under  two  weeks  and  a  larger  percentag 
accidents  in  all  other  groups  in  Russia  as  compared  with  Me 
chusetts,  but  this  evidently  is  due  to  the  omission  of  accid 
resulting  in  disability  of  under  four  days'  duration  in 
Russian  statistics.  This  has  been  corrected  in  the  follo' 
maoner.  The  Massachusetts  data  indicate  that  there 
tliree  times  as  many  cases  in  the  first  group,  from  ope  da 
two  weeks,  as  there  are  in  the  second,  from  two  to  four  wi 
Thai,  would  make  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  under 
weeks  group  in  the  Russian  series  101,328  instead  of  79,57 
an  increase  of  21,751.  This  correction  must  also  be  mu 
the  total,  which  increases  from  153,843  to  175,596.  i 
this  correction  the  similarity  of  the  percentage  distributi< 
both  series  becomes  very  much  greater,  as  is  shown  in  thi 
lowing  comparison: 

Pmod  of  DmBbMy.  p^  ^^  p^  ^ 

Under  2  weeks 57.6  60.1 

2-4weeka ' 19.3  20.0 

4-S  weeks 13.2  12.5 

8-13  weeks 5.8  4.5 

Over  13  weeks 4.1  2.9 

100.0  100. 0 

A  slight  difference  between  the  two  series  still  remains 
eating  longer  periods  of  duration  in  Russian  statistics. 
may  be  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  M 
fhusetts  information  is  premature  because  in  a  good  i 
cases  the  period  of  disability  was  untcrminated  at  the  tim 
statistical  data  were  collected.  In  further  support  of  ' 
figures  we  may  quote  an  experience  of  over  20,000  accit 
iij  United  States  Government  employees,  1908-1911,  indici 
the  following  distribution: 

Pmod  of  DiBabilHy.  Per  Cent. 

Under  2  weeks 55 . 1 

2-4  weeks 20.2 

4-8  weeks 14.0 

8-13  weeks 4.5 

Over  13  weeks 5.1 
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these  comparisons  prove  that  the  Russian  statistical 
luite  applicable  to  American  experience  and  therefore 
«d  here,  further  refinement  becomes  necessary.  The 
I  quoted  include  both  temporary  and  permanent 
;  the  treatment  of  permanent  cases,  especially  dis- 
ent,  in  many  state  laws  differs.  In  several  states, 
»,  it  is  specifically  provided  that  the  so-called  specific 
rment  benefits  should  be  exclusive  of  all  other  bene- 
)ther  states,  on  the  contrary,  both  temporary  total 
benefit  and  dismemberment  benefit  may  be  made  in 
cases.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  separate 
groups  of  accidents  and  to  construct  a  separate  series 
ition  by  duration  for  the  temporary  injuries  and 
e  temporary  disability  period  of  permanent  injuries. 
:  evident  that  in  serious  dismemberments  or  other 
eading  to  permanent  disability  of  a  partial  character, 
stage  of  total  disability  will  on  an  average  be 
1  longer  than  in  cases  which  leave  no  permanent 
lS  already  stated  such  a  separation  is  possible  by 
Russian  statistics,  which  is  an  additional  argument 
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The  RuBsian  classificatioD  does  not  go  beyond  13  w 
throwing  all  the  cases  over  that  period  into  one  gi 
The  number  of  such  cases  was  1,897,  or  in  the  standard  i 
1,130.  It  was  more  convenient  to  distribute  these  1,130 
in  the  two  groups,  13-26  weeks  and  over  26,  in  proportii 
the  similar  distribution  in  Massachusetts  (in  percentag 
81-2  and  18.8).  The  groups  above  are  so  narrow  tha 
average  duration  of  an  injury  in  each  group  can  eaail 
assumed  as  the  mean  between  the  limits  because  thos 
confined  within  one  week.  This,  however,  doee  not  app 
the  last  two  groups.  The  Russian  sources  indicate  not 
the  number  of  cases  in  the  group,  but  also  the  total  numt 
the  days  of  disability.  The  averse  duration  of  disabili 
the  last  group  over  thirteen  weeks  was  137  days  or  19.5  n 
which  is  just  the  mean  between  13  and  26,  so  that  for  all 
ticat  purposes  this  figure  jnay  be  accepted  for  the  last 
groups. 

The  Standard  Table. 

The  above  analysis  completes  the  distribution  of  10 
accidents  according  to  their  results  as  far  as  disability  is 
cerned.    The  table  may  be  given  here  as  a  whole; 
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STANDARD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  TABLE. 


1.  LosofleftaiiD 64 

1  hmclnAXtm. 96 

t   LosftfUilwid 50 

4.  Los  flfndit  hind 61 

5.  LoaofklttbniDb 29 

0.  LosofrichtttiaBb 80 

7.  Losofltftiiidex 69 

S.  LosoriuMiBdn 69 

1  Los  of  Mimiddk  finger 96 

10.  LoaofiiditmiddfefiiwBr 31 

11.  LoaanrftriQKiii«er 14 

VL  Loi  of  right  Tiogfincar 17 

11  Loa  of  Mtfittle  finger 89 

U.  LnBofrishtiittiefiniBr 84 

16.  LooB  of  thumb  ud  one  or  more  fingen,  left  hand 14 

M.  LoBi  of  thumb  wd  one  or  naore  fioiEeni,  ri^t  hand 17 

17.  LoBi  of  tiro  ormore  fiD0Era,  left  band 63 

VL  Liaioft«oormoRfii«ra,ri^tbaiMl 66 

n.  LoH  of  ooe  pbUange  of  left  thumb 65 

M.  LoH  of  ooe  phabnge  of  lidit  thumb 62 

SL  LoBi  of  pfaaJange  of  left  uidex 88 

a.  Loa  of  phalai«e  of  left  middle  finger 62 

2L  Lob  of  phalange  of  ri^t  index 93 

SL  liw  of  phaknge  of  nffit  middle  fiiwer 63 

&  Lob  of  phalange  of  ling  fingo-Jeft  UDd 25 

2L  Lob  of  phalange  of  ring  finger,  rii^t  hand 19 

37.  Lob  of  phalange  of  left  httte  finger 18 

K.  LoBofpfaakageofrig^liitfefin^ 17 

9.  LoBoffingEnaoeampaDied  by  injuries  of  other  fingers,  left 

bad 172 

K.  Los  of  fingers  aeoompaaied  by  ioiuries  of  other  fingers,  ri^t 

band 178 

VL  UBofoneleg 129 

It  kaofbothhiff 3 

&  LoBoftoes 67 

li  LoBofoaeve 466 

IS.  UBofonecye  with  injury  to  the  other 62 

«.  LoBofbotheyea 14 

f^sBuant  total  disability  other  than  dismemberments 

FwMiwt  psrtiai  diaability  other  than  dianemberments 

LoKiqito  Disability  of 

l-WPtoOEBt 672 

n-»  -      "   728 

a-»  •      "   878 

SIHO  -       ••    266 

«-»  •      "   179 

$!-«  -      "   92 

»-»  "      ••    92 

n-»  -      -   36 

Teaporary  disability 

Kotorer  1  week 87,113 

1-  2  weeks 28,926 

i-l    "  12,433 

S-4     -  6,970 

4-4     "  4,427 

5-1    "  2,732 

»-7     -  1,696 

7-8     -  1,130 

%-%     -   942 

HO    •  665 

10-11     "  471 

11-12     "  377 

tt-U    "   283 

l>-aB     "                   933 

Ow28  weeks 197 

ToW 


982 
2^3 
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2.442 
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The  claims  made  for  this  table  must  not  be  misunders 
It  cannot  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  any  100,000  accii 
occurring  in  this  country  will  comply  absolutely  in  theii 
tribution  with  the  proportions  indicated  in  the  table, 
doubtedly,  accidental  variations  may  occur,  and,  furthen 
a  certain  essential  difference  between  conditions  in  this  coi 
and  those  assumed  in  the  construction  of  the  table  may  < 
tually  develop  when  actual  experience  has  been  compiled, 
claim  is  made,  however,  that  the  cost  of  any  100,000 
will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  cost  of  the  accidents 
tributed  in  the  Standard  Table,  and  another  claim  m: 
made  for  the  table  still  more  emphatically,  that  even  i 
actual  cost  of  100,000  accidents  may  differ,  the  tat 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
structed,  namely,  to  enable  us  to  measure  the  differ 
between  compensation  acts,  because  it  is,  after  all,  no 
absolute  cost  but  only  the  comparison  of  costs  that  w 
trying  to  arrive  at.  In  that  respect  some  similarity  mi 
indicated  between  this  standard  accident  table  and  mor 
tables.  Not  even  the  largest  life  insurance  company  ^ 
expect  the  actual  deaths  to  comply  absolutely  with  the  in< 
ity  table  even  if  the  latter  were  ideally  correct.  W^hen 
puted  by  independent  age  groups,  the  profits  and  losses  i 
various  groups  will  probably  fluctuate  from  year  to  yeai 
all  of  these  fluctuations  do  not  interfere  with  the  reliabil 
the  mortality  table  as  a  whole.  The  vast  amount  of  e: 
ence  in  compensation  insurance  which  will  undoubted! 
cumulate  in  this  country  within  a  very  few  years,  will  e 
us  to  reconstruct  this  table,  but  the  method  of  its  applic 
will  not  be  changed  thereby. 

Temporart  Total  Disability  in  Permanent  Casi 
While  the  entire  distribution  of  100,000  accidents  has 
accomplished,  there  are  several  additional  factors  which 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  must  be  studied  statisti 
The  first  is  the  determination  of  the  periods  of  total  disa 
which  accompany  cases  of  dismemberment  and  of  permi 
partial  disability  not  dismemberment.  For  reasons  indi' 
above,  this  must  be  computed  separately  because  this 
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tional  liability  is  not  recognized  in  all  compensation  acts. 

The  standard  distribution  according  to  duration  as  given  above 
will  not  apply  because  the  average  nature  of  these  injuries  is 
very  much  more  severe  and  the  period  of  recovery  longer. 
The  Russian  figures  are  the  only  ones  which  furnish  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  In  the  following  table  the  2,442  cases  of 
permanent  partial  disability  and  the  2,323  cases  of  dismember- 
ments are  distributed  according  to  the  duration  of  total  tem- 
porary disability  applying  to  both  groups  the  same  percentage 
distribution  ascertained  from  Russian  statistics.  The  two 
groups  of  accidents  are  distributed  here  separately,  because  in 
some  states  dismemberments  are  excluded  and  then  only  the 
column  for  permanent  partial  disability  must  be  used,  while 
in  others  the  total  column  may  be  applied. 
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Per  Cent. 

Number  of  easee. 

Fteiod  of  Dinhility. 

Pttnuuieiit 

Ftetial 
DiflBbiUty. 

Dumember- 

ment. 

ToUL 

V'^wlmtk 

6.7 
5.0 
6.9 
0.6 
7.8 
7.6 
7.0 
0.6 
6.9 
6.2 
4.7 
4.8 
4.0 
22.8 

139 
137 
144 
169 
190 
183 
171 
161 
168 
127 
116 
106 
98 
646 

132 
130 
137 
162 
181 
174 
163 
153 
160 
121 
109 
100 
93 
518 

271 

H 

207 

9-a 

281 

1^ 

311 

4-6 

371 

6-6 

367 

6-7 

334 

7-6 

314 

8-9 

328 

9-10 

248 

19-11 

224 

U-12 

206 

B-ll 

191 

liwiofv 

1,068 

100.0 

2,442 

2,323 

4,766 
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Dependency  in  Fatal  AccmENT  Cases. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  per  hundred  thousand  was 
determined  in  the  standard  series  as  932,  but  the  correct  valua- 
tion of  their  cost  requires  a  good  deal  of  additional  statistical 
information.  In  regard  to  the  number  and  status  of  the 
dependents,  the  laws  differ  very  much.  In  some  cases  specific 
groups  of  dependents  are  provided  for  by  definite  proportions, 
and  in  such  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  number 
of  such  dependents  who  may  be   expected  to  survive.     In 
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other  states  all  dependents  are  given  the  same  lights  exc 
to  tbe  distinction  between  total  and  partial  depeii 
although  in  most  cases  certun  relatives  are  designated  a 
dependents.  As  in  all  cases  widows  and  orphans,  ui 
ccrtiun  age,  are  recognized  as  total  dependents,  tb< 
important  fact  that  must  be  ascert^ned  is  the  conjug 
tribution  of  victims  of  fatal  accidents.  In  r^ard  to  thii 
tionavery  useful  table  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Wash 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  for  1912,  where  the  co 
condition  of  all  injured  employees  is  given,  indicating 
single  and  3,005  married.  No  data  are  given  for  widi 
divorced  persons,  and  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Corns 
brought  the  reply  that  widowed  persons  without  childre 
classified  with  the  single  and  widowed  with  children  wi 
married  persons.  The  proportion,  however,  of  single  i 
the  state  of  Washington  appears  unusually  high,  nea 
per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  expliuned  by  the  character  of  f 
lion  and  industry  in  a  frontier  state,  but  it  will  be  i 
inapplicable  to  older  settled  communities. 

In  France  for  the  period  1898-1905  insurance  con 
reported  9,055  fatal  accidents*  distributed  according  t 
jugal  condition  as  follows: 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

Single 3,057  33.8 

Married 5,266  58.1 

Widowed 578  6.4 

Unknown 154  1.7 

Total 9,055  100.0 

French  experience  indicates,  therefore,  that  little  ov 
third  of  the  persons  fatally  injured  are  single.  In  Ger 
there  were  68  widows  for  each  100  fatal  accidents  repoi 
the  Industrial  Accident  Associations,  which  is  a  son 
higher  ratio  than  in  France,  and  may  be  easily  explaii 
the  comparatively  higher  marriage  rate  of  Germany. 

It  seems  safer  for  this  country  to  assume  the  general  r 
tion  of  married  and  unmarried  people  among  the  male  w 

*  TiniitT.f<Hirtli  Auail  Repart.  Uciltd  Suts  Burau  of  Ubv.  P-  TM. 
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population.  The  figures  are  taken  only  for  the  male  popula- 
tion because  the  percentage  of  married  persons  is  much  higher 
for  the  female  population,  while  the  number  of  fatal  accidents 
to  women  is  extremely  small  and  therefore  can  be  disregarded. 
Taking  the  entire  male  population  of  the  country  over  20 
years  of  age,  their  distribution  by  conjugal  condition  is  as 
follows: 

Single 29.1  Per  Cent. 

Married 64 .6  Per  Cent. 

Widowed 5.3  Per  Cent. 

Divorced 6  Per  Cent. 

Unknown 4  Per  Cent. 

Total 100.0  Per  Cent. 

The  practical  agreement  of  these  United  States  Census  fig- 
ures with  the  results  of  special  investigation  of  fatal  accidents 
in  France  and  Germany  allows  us  to  assume  this  as  a  basis  for 
our  standard  table.  For  purposes  of  simplicity  the  unknown 
are  thrown  in  with  the  single  persons,  and  the  divorced  with 
the  widows,  so  that  the  assumption  is  as  follows: 

Single  persons 29 . 5  Per  Cent. 

Married  persons 64 . 6  Per  Cent. 

Widowed  persons 5.9  Per  Cent. 

which  on  the  basis  of  932  fatal  accidents  gives  the  following 

results: 

Single  persons 275 

Married  persons 602 

Widowed  persons 55 

Total,  fatal  accidents 932 

In  a  large  number  of  states,  as  for  instance  Massachusetts, 
Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  and  others,  the  only  point 
at  issue  in  granting  benefits  for  fatal  accidents  is  that  of  exist- 
ence of  dependents,  either  total  or  partial,  without  any  specific 
benefits  being  prescribed  for  specific  classes  of  dependents.  In 
such  cases  the  assumption  is  justified  that  in  all  cases  where 
victims  of  accidents  were  married  there  are  total  dependents, 
and  as  far  as  the  widowers  are  concerned,  while  there  may  be 
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a  few  cases  where  no  orphans  aurvive,  yet  they  would 
-  exception,  and  in  absence  of  definite  information 
assumed  that  for  the  widowed  as  well  as  married  total  c 
ents  existed  in  every  case,  which  gives  657  cases  wit 
dependency.  In  addition  to  that  there  must  be  a  certfu 
her  of  the  single  fatally  injured  who  leave  dependents 
total  or  partial. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  total  accidents  to  single  ] 
in  regard  to  existence  of  dependency,  some  French  dat 
been  used.  They  indicate  that  out  of  3,057  single  ] 
fatally  injured  in  France,  2,179,  or  71.39  per  cent., 
dependents  under  the  French  act.  The  statistics  of  c 
ency  in  the  state  of  Washington  have  already  been  refei 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  between  sinj 
married  persons  in  the  state  of  Washington  would  be 
tional  from  that  characteristic  of  other  states.  The  i 
r^ard  to  the  number  of  dependents  for  each  one  of  1 
groups  need  not  be  disqualified  from  use.  As  reference 
table  will  show,  out  of  3,351  single  employees  injured,  2 
73.3  per  cent.,  have  no  dependents  at  all. 

The  higher  percentage  in  the  state  of  Washington  ma; 
be  explained  by  the  larger  proportion  of  young  men  1 
any  relatives  in  the  state,  due  to  the  transitory  cond 
the  population,  but  the  diflference  between  the  Waal 
and  the  French  proportion  is  so  slight  that  evidently 
dealing  here  with  a  fairly  uniform  relationship.  Wt 
therefore,  assumed  that  some  71  per  cent,  of  the  single 
fatally  injured  leave  no  dependents  at  all,  or  195  case; 
the  275  fatal  accidents  to  unmarried  employees,  or  9^ 
accidents. 

The  final  question  requiring  an  answer  is  that  of  distr 
of  the  remaining  80  cases  according  to  the  number  leavi] 
dependents  and  that  leaving  partial  dependents  oi 
proved  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  on  this  point 
Washington  figures  used  here  do  not  show  it.  The  Ma 
setts  report  for  the  year  1912-13  shows  the  existence 
partial  dependents  for  the  470  fatal  accidents,  but  it  d 
indicate  the  number  of  cases  to  which  these  103  partial  c 
ents  belong,  nor  in  bow  many  cases  these  partial  depf 
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were  the  only  dependents.    The  Washington  figures  indicate 
that  in  the  case  of  single  persons  fatally  injured  who  leave  any 
dependents  at  all,  the  average  number  of  dependents  is  nearly 
2,  which  would  indicate  that  there  were  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts about  50  cases  of  partial  dependency.     However, 
\ibere  is  no  evidence  that  the  partial  dependents  recorded  were 
the  only  dependents  in  the  respective  cases.     In  recognizing 
the  economic  motive  which  would  influence  people  to  claim 
total  dex>endency  in  all  possible  cases  and  the  difficulty  which 
must   frequently  arise  in  disproving  such  claims,  we  have 
assumed  somewhat  arbitrarily  that  in  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  fatal  injuries  to  single  employees  leaving  any  depend- 
ents at  all,  the  dependency  would  be  recognized  as  total,  and 
ia  40  per  cent,  only  partial  dependence  would  exist,  which 
laakes  the  total  number  of  cases  with  total  dependents  48, 
and  the  number  of  cases  with  partial  dependents  32.     The 
final  result  of  this  analysis,  therefore,  is  an  assumption  that 
the  932  cases  will  be  divided  according  to  dependency  ais  fol- 
lows: 

Total  dependents 705 

Married 602 

Widowed 55 

Single 48 

Partial  dependents 32 

No  dependents 195 

Total 932 

NuMBEB  OP  Dependents. 

In  a  few  of  the  states  having  compensation  acts  at  present 
the  provisions  for  fatal  accidents  are  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated.    Specific  benefits  may  be  granted  either  according 
to  the  number  of  dependents  surviving,  or  with  an  even  greater 
cfiort  at  economic  justice,  according  to  the  class  or  rather 
d^ree  of  relationship  and  number  of  dependents  surviving. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Minnesota, 
and  New  York,  and  similar  provisions  may  be  expected  to 
become  more  numerous  in  the  future.    Therefore,  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  some  data  concerning  the  number  of 
dependents  surviving.    Moreover,  it  is  not  always  sufficient 
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to  kiMjv  tbe  wial  number  of  dependents  surviving 
eniirv  Dumber  of  faul  arfidents,  but  rather  the  distt 
oi  cAfies  ae^fiT'iiDf  to  the  number  surviving  in  each  pa 
r^sise.  l~nf<frtunately.  our  Census  statbtics  on  the 
families  are  not  in  such  condition  as  to  make  the  data  a^ 
K>T  o'JT  purpoies.  Tbe  best  information  that  is  as  yet  a' 
has  been  c.-'Jected  by  the  Washington  Industrial  A 
CommiisioD  in  its  report  for  1912,  giving  the  distributic 
pers<>n5  injured  whether  fatally  or  not  according  to  cl: 
numL-er  w  dependents. 
ia:?^r."rcvT=  or  rvn/iYEis  injubes  ix  the  state  or  WABHiNcni 
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This  table  shows  that  in  the  3,005  cases  of  married  persons 
injured,  there  were  altogether  8,350  dependents.  Presumably 
there  were  3,005  consorts  and  of  the  remaining  5,345  depend- 
ents, 4,947  were  children  and  398  other  dependents,  largely 
parents.  The  Washington  law  recognizes  dependency  of 
children  up  to  the  age  of  16  only;  presumably  only  children  of 
that  age  were  included  in  the  table,  showing  164.6  children 
under  16  per  100  parents. 

This  data  must  be  subjected  to  some  sort  of  a  check  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  Washington  data  are  at  all  appUcable  to  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country.  The  United  Census  States  for 
1910  indicates  that  there  were  in  that  year  31,320,334  children 
under  16,  and  that  the  number  of  males  married,  widowed,  and 
divorced  was  19,720,152,  giving  a  proportion  of  177  children 
under  16  per  hundred  married  males.  The  excess  of  this 
average  over  that  in  the  state  of  Washington  may  be  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  children  under 
16  have  no  father  living.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of  164.6 
children  per  100  fathers  may  be  accepted  as  essentially  correct. 
Where  the  law  grants  rights  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  18, 
the  number  of  surviving  children  will  naturally  be  larger. 
Based  upon  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Census,  the  esti- 
mate is  made  that  the  number  of  children  under  18  per  100 
parents  should  be  increased  to  184.4. 

Utilizing  these  averages  for  the  definite  number  of  fatal 
injuria  assumed  in  our  standard  table,  we  have  as  follows: 


~ 


Numbered 
Cues. 

Number  of 
DependflotB. 

Vi^a"«^mtaadBiitiitoiniiTiffdflmplnTflai 

602 

657 

657 

80 

602 

^pl»""i  in  ModtaitB  to  nuurifid  or  widowed  onployws 

1,071 

Olfcv  lifwni^tff^  in  Mjoidnito  to  manied  fonpkiyefiB 

87 

^^t^dtpendmtiCin  acNndentfltorinc^tmployees                   ... 

144 

in  MM,  with  depfndfaite 

737* 

1.904 

This  indicates  258  dependents  per  100  fatal  accidents  leaving 
dependents,  or  205  per  100  fatal  accidents.  If,  however, 
dependent  children  up  to  the  age  of  18  instead  of  16  be  taken 
into  consideration,  the  number  of  dependent  children  will 

^Ttis  total  doci  not  rqxreieDt  the  tdditioa  of  caaeB  in  the  cohmm  because  in  the  Utter  the  cum 
vn  entatd  more  than  onoe. 
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increase  to  1,210,  and  the  total  number  of  dependents  to  2,044, 
or  277  per  100  fatal  accidents  leaving  dependents,  or  219  per 
100  fatal  accidents  occurring,  which  shows  a  remarkably  close 
approximation  to  the  German  figures  of  dependents  surviving, 
though  computed  independently  on  a  basis  of  Washington 
figures  and  certain  United  States  Census  data. 

In  a  careful  valuation  of  fatal  accidents  further  information 
may  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  dependents 
other  than  widowed  and  children.     While  information  on  this 
subject  is  very  limited,  nevertheless  some  use  may  be  made  of 
the  Washington  figures.     We  find  that  in  3,005  cases  of  injur- 
ies, there  were  8,350  dependents  of  whom  presumably  3,005 
were  widows  and  4,947  were  children,  leaving  for  other  depend- 
ents 398.    The  number  of  cases  in  which  such  other  dependents 
were  ascertained  is  297.     Of  these,  222  cases  had  only  one 
dependent  other  than  widow  or  children,  55  cases  had  two 
dependents  other  than  wife  or  children,  and  only  20  cases  had 
more  than  two  dependents  of  this  class,  the  total  number  of 
such  dependents  in  the  20  cases  being  71.    The  number  of 
dependents,  therefore,  in  excess  of  two  was  only  31.    The 
assumption  seems  justified  that  where  only  one  dependent 
other  than  wife  or  children  exists,  that  may  be  assumed  to  be 
either  aged  father  or  mother,  and  other  dependents,  largely 
brothers  or  sisters,  were  very  few,  only  31  cases  out  of  3,005, 
or  about  1  case  in  a  hundred  fatal  accidents.    That  proportion 
appears  to  be  strikingly  low,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  most  cases  where  specific  benefits  are  given,  the  share 
assigned  to  the  widow,  orphans,  or  parent,  will  be  suflSciently 
large  to  absorb  the  entire  maximum  amount  of  compensation 
allowable,  so  that  in  only  a  very  few  cases  would  brothers  and 
sisters  actually  be  in  a  position  to  claim  compensation  inde* 
pendently. 

As  far  as  the  dependents  of  single  persons  are  concerned,  we 
have  the  Washington  data  indicating  about  180  dependents 
per  100  cases  leaving  dependents.  We  have  the  indication 
from  the  French  statistics  that  the  proportion  is  only  133  per 
100  cases,  but  the  French  act  does  not  cover  other  dependents 
except  parents.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  of  the  180 
dependents  per  100  cases,  133  represent  parents,  and  47  other 
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dependents;  largely  brothers  and  sisters.  Applying  this  pro- 
portion to  the  180  cases  of  single  employees  in  which  depend- 
ents are  expected  according  to  our  assumption;  we  may  assume 
106  parents  and  38  brothers  and  sisters  as  dependents  of  single 
persons  fatally  injured.  On  the  basis  of  such  assumptions  the 
cost  of  the  932  fatal  accidents  may  be  fairly  accurately  com- 
puted. 

Age  of  Injured  and  Dependents. 

In  most  states  compensation  to  dependents  is  given  for  a 
temporary  period  only.  In  such  states  it  may  be  assumed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  especially  when  the  period 
is  short;  the  full  amount  will  be  paid  even  if  one  of  the  depend- 
ents happens  to  die  during  the  period  of  compensation; 
because  other  dependents  would  probably  arise  to  claim  the 
benefit.  Even  there  exceptions  must  be  made  in  a  case  of 
widows  surviving  without  other  dependents;  because  in  such 
cases  the  death  of  the  widow  may  cause  the  payments  of  bene- 
fits to  be  discontinued  altogether.  Actuarially;  we  are  dealing 
here  with  the  cost  of  a  temporary  annuity  where  the  element 
of  mortality  plays  an  important  part.  Still  more  important  i» 
the  element  of  mortality  in  a  case  of  benefits  to  children,  or  all 
cases  where  life  benefits  are  granted  by  the  compensation  act. 
Many  acts  grant  life  benefits  in  permanent  total  disability 
cases,  and  at  least  one  is  certain  to  grant  life  pensions  in  all 
grave  injuries  (California);  while  in  several  other  states  (New 
York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland)  there  is  a  possibility 
that  life  pensions  may  be  granted  under  the  law  in  all  perma- 
nent partial  injury  cases.  It  is  evident;  therefore;  that  the 
question  of  age  both  of  the  injured  persons  and  the  dependents 
acqvdres  an  important  value  in  computing  cost  of  compensa- 
tion. Various  statistical  sources  must  be  utilized  to  obtain 
some  information  on  this  subject.  The  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Accident  Board's  Report  for  1912-13  states  the 
ages  of  fatally  injured  persons;  from  which  the  following  com- 
putation has  been  made: 
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The  average  age  at  death  in  fatal  accideDts  appear; 
about  39}  years  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  On  thi 
band,  in  Illinois,  according  to  the  6th  Keport  of  the  Bu 
Labor  Statistics  entitled  Industrial  Accidents  in  Illin 
1912,  the  ages  of  the  fatally  injured  are  given  as  follow 
catii^  an  averse  age  of  35: 
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In  the  absence  of  more  accurate  information  it  seems 
able  to  assume  one  average  age  for  all  states  for  fatal  ii 
which  is  approximately  37.  In  handling  permanent 
disability  cases,  use  was  made  of  the  information  given 
Austrian  statistics,  which  indicates  that  the  averaj 
increases  with  the  degree  of  disability;  or  perhaps  it  wc 
more  accurate  to  state  that  the  degree  of  disability  is  a 
by  the  average  age,  so  that  while  for  temporary  cases  i 
cases  of  very  light  degree  of  permanent  disability,  the  a 
age  appeared  to  be  37,  it  rose  to  39  where  the  degree 
ability  is  over  50  per  cent.,  and  to  42  where  the  degree 
ability  was  total,  and  computations  were  based  upoE 
broad  conclusions. 
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y  importaat  question  is  the  age  of  the  widow  rather 

the  person  fatally  injured.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  information  about  the 
'e  ages  of  consorts.    The  average  age  of  the  widows 

by  the  United  States  Census  would  evidently  be  of 
ntage,  because  what  must  be  ascertained  here  is  the 
age  at  which  widowhood  arises,  while  the  Census  deals 
lows  whose  widowhood  has  arisen  at  different  periods. 
:  was  made  to  utilize  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
For  this  purpose,  and  the  method  is  indicated  here 
>erhaps  the  results  should  be  utilized,  if  at  all,  with  a 
il  of  caution. 

following  table  taken  from  the  Thirteenth  Census  for 
hown  the  distribution  of  married  males  and  married 
according  to  age  group.  An  average  age  for  marrietl 
d  females  has  been  computed  on  the  assumption  that 
ige  age  for  each  group  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the 

that  group. 
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'erage  age  of  married  men  appears  to  be  42,  and  the 
tge  of  married  women  35.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
peetive  ages  apply  to  the  persons  fatally  injured  and 
OWB,  but  it  does  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  cer- 
ionship  between  the  average  ages  of  married  men  ami 
women.  The  possible  errors  are  the  inclusion  of 
nales  or  females  whose  wives  (respectively  husbands  i 
icluded  in  this  table.  That  would  hold  true  of  mar- 
whose  wives  are  abroad  (particularly  immigrants) 
imber  must  be  perceptible.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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number  of  married  women  immigrants  in  this  country  n 
husbands  are  abroad  is  probably  not  very  large.  The 
reason  for  discarding  this  computation  is  the  rather  stai 
character  of  the  results  indicating  a  difference  of  seven  : 
between  the  age  of  a  married  man  and  woman,  which  is  I 
than  would  naturally  be  expected.  Of  course,  the  tenc 
to  under-estimate  age  on  the  part  of  the  married  female 
be  taken  into  consideration. 


AciE8  OP  Surviving  Children. 

Where  benefits  are  granted  to  surviving  children  up 
certain  age,  whether  16  or  IS,  their  ages  are  a  matter  of  ir 
tance.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  distrib 
according  to  age  of  the  children  surviving  persons  ft 
injured  would  on  the  whole  be  any  different  from  a  ge 
distribution  by  age  of  children  under  18  or  16  years  it 
country.  For  this  purpose  the  statistics  of  the  United  E 
Census  may  be  utilized.  When  this  was  done,  it  appeared 
the  distribution  among  different  t^es  beginning  with  un 
year  and  up  to  17  years  was  fairly  uniform.  There  i 
slight  excess  of  children  of  lower  ages  but  this  was  com 
tively  small.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  children  i 
6  years  of  age  constituted  36.3  per  cent,  instead  of  33. 
cent.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume  the  mean  to  represet 
average  age  fairly  accurately.  In  other  words,  if  the  Ian 
vides  compensation  up  to  the  age  of  16,  it  is  fair  to  assi 
as  the  average  age,  and  if  the  law  extends  the  compensati 
to  18  years  of  age,  the  assumption  should  be  of  an  avera^ 
of  9.  That  slightly  over-estimates  age.  On  a  more  cj 
computation,  it  would  probably  prove  to  be  lower  than 
On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  factor  of  compound  int 
the  value  of  a  temporary  annuity  lasting  until  the  age  of 
computed  at  the  age  of  9,  would  probably  be  larger  tha 
average  value  of  annuities  up  to  18  years  of  age  comput* 
children  of  ages  from  1  to  17,  so  that  those  two  factors  c 
cract  each  other,  and  for  the  purpose  of  simplicity  the 
may  be  accepted. 

In  certain  states  this  formula  will  not  apply  without  i 
fications.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  New  Jersey  act  make 
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of  compensation  in  fatal  accidents  dependent  upon  tbp 
of  dependents  only,  but  irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
hip — so  much  is  given  to  one  dependent  and  a  somc- 
;her  amount  in  case  of  two  dependents,  and  so  on, 
putation  of  the  cost  of  fatal  accidents  would  present 
lifficuities  except  for  the  data  available  from  the 
ton  table.  Always  remembering  that  a  distribution 
lersey  between  single  and  married  persons  would  he 
from  that  in  Washington,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
that  iM>th  of  these  groups  independently  indicate  the 
if  cases  leaving  from  one  to  five  or  six  dependents,  an<l 
ring  table  may  therefore  be  used,  in  which  the  cases 
Jersey  are  arranged  in  proportion  to  the  cases  in 
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OD8  OP  Application  of  the  Standard  Table. 
08  proper  to  conclude  this  study  of  the  Standard 
Table  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  by  meana  of 
:  table  may  be  used  for  determining  the  comparative 
ompensation  acts.  In  general,  the  method  conusts 
ul  valuation  of  the  100,000  accidents  according  to  the 
3  of  each  compensation  act.  The  table  is  sufficiently 
.0  permit  such  a  valuation,  and  in  most  cases,  it  i.s 
that  no  additional  information  is  necessary  though 
ed  may  arise  occasionally.  Any  experienced  actuary 
[labled  to  make  such  computations  with  the  aid  of 
at  band. 

mparisoa  of  the  costs  of  different  acts  is  much  sim  - 
assuming  a  week's  wages  as  a  unit  rather  than  dollar? 
,  because  almost  all  benefits  in  compensation  acts  are 
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expressed  in  terms  of  weekly  wages,  and  on  the  other  hani 
premiums  are  computed  in  percentages  of  the  pay  roll,  sc 
in  this  way  any  differences  between  state  and  state  i 
might  arise  from  differences  in  wages  would  be  eliminat 
the  computation.  It  is  evident  that  in  comparing  the  co 
two  states,  the  differences  in  wages  may  be  disregarded  be 
they  will  be  automatically  corrected  in  the  premium  n 

The  computation  of  the  cost  of  cases  of  temporary 
disability  appears  very  simple  by  the  aid  of  the  series  she 
their  distribution  by  duration.  This  series  being  detailed 
intervals  of  one  week  only,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  tbs 
average  duration  of  a  case  in  each  group  is  equal  to  the 
of  the  limits  of  that  group.  Then  the  waiting  period  m: 
deducted  from  the  average  duration  for  each  group,  an 
the  compensated  period  the  proper  percentage  of  v 
whether  it  be  50  per  cent.,  60  per  cent.,  or  any  other  percer 
may  be  computed.  One  can  readily  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
pute  the  cost  of  any  changes  in  waiting  period  or  in  the 
ment  of  these  cases  by  applying  the  table  as  indicated. 

The  cases  included  above  do  not  represent  the  entire  ex 
for  temporary  total  disabihty.  In  every  case  eventually 
ing  to  permanent  partial  disability,  including  cases  of  dis 
berment,  there  is  a  preceding  period  of  total  disability  ^ 
often  is  compensated  for  independently  of  the  benefil 
the  permanent  partial  disability  arising  subsequently, 
method  of  valuation  which  may  be  used  for  this  part  ( 
cost  of  the  cases  Is  identical  with  that  used  for  the  prec 
group.  The  same  conditions  of  waiting  period  apply 
The  most  important  fluctuation  between  states  refers  t 
qu^tion  of  dismemberment,  since  in  some  states  it  is  de& 
provided  that  the  so-called  specific  dismemberment  be 
are  exclusive  of  any  other  payments.  In  such  states,  ther 
this  additional  cost  of  temporary  total  disabihty  in  dismei 
ment  cases  may  be  disregarded. 

■  The  cost  of  dismemberment  cases  can  be  computed 
easily  by  means  of  the  table  giving  the  distribution  of  th 
memberment  cases,  since  almost  all  the  compensation 
contain  a  definite  schedule  giving  the  amount  of  benefita 
able  for  each  kind  of  dismemberment.     Since  payment 
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some  of  the  graver  cases  of  dismemberment  are  for  fairly  long 
periods,  the  question  of  commutation  of  future  payments  arises. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  past  it  was  not  customary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  difference  between  present  and  future  values 
m  computing  the  experience  in  the  casualty  business.  It  seems 
necessary,  however,  in  actuarial  work  in  connection  with  com- 
pensation problems  to  introduce  this  factor  of  the  commuta- 
tion. Under  old  liability  conditions,  neither  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  be  made  nor  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  made 
could  be  foretold  in  advance  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Therefore,  the  addition  of  all  payments  made  no  matter  when 
was  assumed  to  represent  the  true  cost.  Whatever  profit  was 
made  as  a  result  of  deferring  pa3rments  went  into  the  invest- 
ment account,  and  for  this  reason  insurance  companies  were 
often  able  to  earn  a  profit  although  showing  a  loss  in  their 
underwriting  accounts.  Compensation  legislation  makes  the 
period  of  payments  quite  definite,  and  wherever  it  may  seem 
advantageous  to  settle  in  lump  sums  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  pa3rments  are  due,  most  of  the  laws  require  the  commu- 
tation of  such  pa3anents  to  be  made  according  to  definite  rules. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  account  of  such  diflferences 
between  present  and  future  values.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  mcrease  of  the  benefit  periods  from  five  years  to  ten  years, 
for  instance,  would  not  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  a  doubling 
of  the  cost,  not  only  because  of  the  lower  value  of  deferred 
payments,  but  also  because  of  the  possible  effect  of  mortality, 
as  in  most  compensation  acts  benefits  cease  on  death  of  the 
injured  person  or  the  beneficiary  from  causes  other  than  due  to 
the  accidental  injury.  Moreover,  in  cases  where  life  pensions 
are  granted,  as  for  instance  to  widows  in  some  states  and  to 
cases  of  total  permanent  disability  in  a  great  many  other 
states,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  compute  the  cost  at  all  unless 
the  actuarial  factor  of  present  value  of  annuities  is  taken  into 
account. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  permanent  partial  cases  other  than 
dismemberments,  the  distribution  of  such  cases  by  degree  of 
disability  is  useful  because  the  amount  of  benefits  would  be 
expressed  in  a  percentage  of  the  weekly  wages  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  disability.     A  short-cut  method  seems  to  be 
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indicated  by  computing  the  average  degree  of  disability  f 
cases  of  this  group.  The  coat  of  these  cases  will  then  bf 
«raed  by  the  scale  of  compensation  contained  in  the  act,  1 
number  of  these  cases,  and  by  the  number  of  weeks  for  ' 
benefits  under  this  provision  must  continue.  As  a  mat 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  in  only  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
our  experience  will  permanent  partial  disability  be  coi 
aated  by  very  small  weekly  benefits.  Much  more  likely 
-commutation  of  such  cases,  except  the  very  severe  ones, 
that  should  not  influence  the  cost  of  the  commutations 
under  supervision  of  Accident  Boards  or  CommiBsioi 
the  present  value  is  presumably  computed  in  accord&nci 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

As  far  as  the  few  but  expensive  cases  of  permanent 
disability  are  concerned,  the  method  of  computing  tbi 
may  be  the  same  as  that  for  permanent  partial  disability  ( 
that  cases  being  those  of  total  disability,  there  is  no  qu 
as  to  the  degree  of  disability,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
pensation  scale  is  payable  in  such  cases.  Wherever  thf 
ments  are  limited  in  the  law  to  a  certwn  number  of  wei 
temporary  annuity  for  that  period  may  be  computed  wl 
the  few  other  states  providing  life  pensions,  life  annuity  i 
be  figured  on.  Almost  without  exception  these  benefite 
■on  death  not  due  to  the  accident,  which  of  course  woi 
taken  into  consideration  in  figuring  either  temporary  < 
annuities. 

In  regard  to  fatal  accidents,  there  may  perhaps  be 
variations  between  different  states  than  for  any  other  g 
In  some  states  the  computation  is  simple  enough  because 
fits  are  given  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks  and  be 
beneficiaries  are  not  specified  and  the  same  benefits  are 
no  matter  how  many  total  dependents  survive.  Under 
-conditions  and  especially  when  the  duration  of  payments 
a  short  term  of  years  only,  the  mortality  factor  of  depen 
may  be  discarded  on  the  assumption  that  if  one  depei 
should  die  others  would  survive  and  appear  to  claim  ti 
maining  benefits.  In  a  few  states  special  computf 
become  necessary  as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  depen 
surviving,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  material  furnished  h 
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stady  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  most  of  the  exceptional  condi- 
tioDS  arismg  out  of  di£ferent  acts.  Perhaps  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty may  arise  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  the  factor 
of  re-marriage,  as  is  well  remembered  by  all  who  were  observ- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  New  York  compensation  rates. 
The  thorough  discussion  of  the  problem  of  re-marriage  at  the 
time  indicated  the  actuarial  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  prob- 
lem, but  since  the  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission has  issued  actuarial  data  for  computing  the  pensions 
to  widows  subject  to  death  and  re-marriage,  these  may  be 
utilized  in  a  comparative  study.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  that  such  use  of  the  tables  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison may  be  justified,  even  if  for  purposes  of  valuing  individ- 
ual cases  and  for  buying  or  selling  such  annuities,  the  accuracy 
of  the  tables  may  be  disputed  by  some,  as  has  been  done. 

Burial  benefits  are  granted  in  some  states  only  in  case  no 
dependents  survive  and  in  a  few  states  in  all  cases  of  fatal 
accidents.  The  standard  table  provides  an  easy  method  for 
accounting  for  this  difference  in  state  laws.  Since,  however, 
burial  benefits  are  stated  in  the  act  in  dollars  and  the  entire 
computation  may  be  made  here  with  the  weekly  wages  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  necessary  to  convert  the  cost  of  burial  benefits 
mto  weekly  wages  by  assuming  or  ascertaining  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  injured  persons  in  the  state. 

When  the  cost  of  compensation  of  the  hundred  thousand 
accidents  has  been  computed  in  terms  of  weekly  wages,  an 
interesting  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  the 
minimum  and  maximum  provisions.  All  compensation  laws 
contain  some  such  provisions  which  are  often  referred  to  as 
"limits.''  By  this  is  meant  the  provision  of  the  act  limiting 
the  maximiun  weekly  benefit  that  may  be  granted  irrespective 
of  the  wages  and  also  establishing  a  minimum,  in  case  the  reg- 
ular scale  granted  by  the  law  would  produce  an  amount  insuf- 
ficient even  for  the  direst  needs  of  the  injured  or  his  family. 
Like  all  other  provisions  these  limits  vary  greatly.  Perhaps 
the  most  frequent  type  is  that  of  $5  to  $10,  though  the  mini- 
mum falls  in  one  or  two  states  to  $4  and  it  rises  in  some  of  the 
western  states  to  $6.  The  maximum  provisions  are  often 
increased  to  $12  and  in  some  states  to  $15  a  week.    There  has 
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been  a  good  deal  of  dbcuasioii  as  to  the  results  of  these 
upon  the  cost  of  compensation.  Commissions  have 
ai^ed  that  the  maximum  limit  materially  reduces  the  bi 
provided  and  therefore  the  cost,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
ance  men  have  frequently  claimed  that  minimum  proi 
are  an  additional  burden  of  great  magnitude. 

Aa  f ar  as  tlie  writer  knows  no  speci&c  method  of  mea 
the  results  of  such  limita  has  ever  before  been  su^ested. 
these  limits  cannot  be  disregarded  in  comparing  the  cost 
acts,  a  method  of  fairly  exact  measurement  is  presente 
which  is  convenient  because  of  its  simplicity,  provided  sul 
data  are  available.  These  consist  of  some  statistics 
distribution  of  injured  persons  according  to  wage  group, 
as  to  the  average  wages,  so  common  in  American  stal 
literature,  would  be  of  no  advantage  in  this  connt 
Given  the  distribution  of  injured  persons  by  wage  grou] 
method  is  to  compute  the  average  benefits  which  woi 
granted  to  the  total  number  of  injured  persons  included 
table  (or  to  100  injured  employees  if  the  table  has  bee 
verted  to  a  percentage  basis)  if  there  had  been  no 
Then  a  similar  computation  is  made  to  obtain  the  a' 
benefits  granted  with  proper  regard  for  limits,  by  incr 
the  benefit  up  to  the  minimum  limit  for  the  lower  wage  j 
and  cutting  them  down  to  the  maximum  limit  in  the 
wage  groups.  If  the  statistics  of  wi^es  by  groups  is  suffit 
detailed,  the  mean  wage  of  each  group  may  be  safely  aci 
as  the  average.  When  these  computations  are  made  s 
parison  of  the  total  benefits  which  would  be  payable 
entire  group  without  any  limits,  and  the  benefits  ac 
payable  with  due  consideration  to  the  limits,  would  in 
the  measure  of  influence  of  the  weekly  benefit  limits, 
may  be  an  additional  charge  in  some  cases  or  a  discoi 
others. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  applying  this  method  is  in  o 
ing  necessary  data  aa  to  the  wage  distribution  of  injure 
sons  in  various  states.  Such  data  are  gradually  beini 
nished  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commisac 
Boards  which  report  statistics  of  accidents  accordii^  1 
wages  of  the  injured  as  well  aa  in  a  great  many  other 
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In  other  cases  special  investigations  may  be  found  in  the 

reports  of  respective  bureaus  of  labor  statistics.  It  is  believed 
that  such  data  are  available  at  present  for  a  few  states,  as 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  California,  and  others.  In 
a  case  of  adjoining  states,  it  may  be  safe  to  assimie  the  wage 
scale  to  be  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  larger  territory. 

In  general,  the  effect  of  the  lower  limit  is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  compensation  and  the  effect  of  the  maximum  limit  is  natu- 
rally  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  of  the  two  limits 
being  contrary  to  each  other,  the  results  seldom  indicate  any 
very  large  correction  for  limits,  at  least  as  far  as  weekly  bene- 
fits are  concerned.  With  the  50  per  cent,  benefit  scale  it  will 
be  found  that  the  minimum  limit  has  greater  importance  in 
increasing  the  benefits  than  the  maximum  limit  in  reducing 
them,  and  therefore  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  in  states  hav- 
ing a  50  per  cent,  benefit  scale  the  results  of  the  limits  will  be 
an  additional  charge  upon  the  cost  of  compensation.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  scale  of  compensation  is  two  thirds  or 
anywhere  near  it,  comparatively  few  cases  fall  below  the  min- 
imum limit,  while  the  maximum  may  decrease  the  cost  in  a 
great  many  cases.  As  a  result  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  is 
sometimes  produced  by  low  limits  when  a  two  thirds  scale  of 
compensation  obtains.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  $10  maximum 
limit  is  of  very  little  effect  in  reducing  the  cost  where  the 
benefit  scale  is  50  per  cent.,  but  it  does  effect  a  substantial 
saving  on  a  two  thirds  benefit  scale. 

More  complicated  are  the  problems  created  by  the  maxi- 
mum limits  established  in  the  acts  for  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  payable,  which  apply  particularly  to  cases  of 
death  and  permanent  disability,  when  the  money  limit  is  such 
as  to  cut  down  the  period  for  which  benefits  may  be  paid,  in  all 
cases  where  the  weekly  benefit  is  a  little  larger  than  usual.  In 
other  words,  the  money  limit  reduces  the  number  of  weeks  for 
which  compensation  may  be  paid  in  certain  cases,  the  effect  of 
the  money  limit  depending  largely  upon  the  wages.  It  is 
evident  that  the  final  effect  of  such  maximum  money  limits 
dq)end8  upon  the  number  of  cases  which  will  be  affected 
thereby.  In  other  words,  it  depends  largely  upon  wage  dis- 
tribution.    In  order  to  ascertain,  therefore,  the  effect  of  such 
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money  limits,  it  may  be  necessary  to  diatributw  the 
number  of  cases  subject  to  tlie  provision  by  wage  gn 
compute  the  cost  of  all  cases  both  with  and  without  conni 
tion  to  the  maximum  limits,  and  in  that  way  f^ve  pi 
w«ght  to  the  effect  of  the  limits  which  may  be  exercised  in 
a  few  of  the  cases. 

finally,  after  the  cost  of  compensaljon  payable  in  the 
dred  thousand  ac<adente  is  computed,  the  question  of  the 
of  medical  benefit  remains.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  ^ 
the  cost  of  medical  and  surreal  aid  represents  a  very  sub 
tial  part  of  the  total  cost  of  compensation,  it  is  very  <tiffict 
estimate  such  cost  from  the  provisionB  in  the  acts  tbemsc 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  standard 
method  for  ascertaining  the  cost  of  medical  benefits.  It  s 
that  for  this  part  of  the  cost  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  d 
experience.  For  Massachusetts  and  one  or  two  other  b 
a  certain  amount  of  experience  is  available  which  indicate 
proportion  between  the  cost  of  compensadon  and  the  cc 
medical  ^d,  and  the  proportion  may  be  utiliEed  to  loac 
cost  of  the  hundred  thousand  accidente  as  ascertained  a 
by  the  proper  percentage  for  medical  aid.  It  Is  true  tha 
provisions  for  medical  aid  are  subject  to  some  varia 
between  states,  and  nothing  better  than  an  estimate  by  j 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  the  differences  in  the  provisions  O: 
act  and  the  other,  can  be  suggested  here.  Fortunately, 
ever,  the  difference  in  provisions  for  medical  aid  is  not  so  | 
as  that  for  other  features  of  compensation  acts,  and  any  p 
ble  errors  would  not  greatly  affect  the  final  results. 

The  methods  which  may  be  used  in  computing  the  com] 
tive  cost  of  different  compensation  acts  by  comparing  the 
of  the  hundred  thousand  accidents  in  (Ufferent  states, 
been  described  here  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  indepen 
students  of  the  problem  to  apply  them.  Theoreticall; 
students  should  get  exactly  the  identical  reeult  while  wot 
independently.  As  a  practical  matter  it  is  hardly  f^ 
expect  that,  because  inevitably  some  little  differences  of  j 
ment  may  arise.  There  is,  therefore,  no  intention  to  c 
that  all  the  details  of  the  method  presented  here  are  infall 
There  can  be  littJe  doubt  that  the  actual  experience  of  i 
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pcDsation  insurance  in  this  country,  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  permit  its  careful  study,  may  introduce  some  cor- 
leetions  in  the  table  itself  or  in  the  results  as  obtained  from 
the  table.  There 'may  be  differences  in  interpretation  of  the 
law  in  different  states,  which  are  not  evident  in  the  language  of 
the  acts  themselves,  and  when  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  Compensation  Law  before  it  has  even 
gone  into  force,  it  is  evident  that  no  account  can  be  taken  of 
each  differences  of  application  of  law.  Since  the  Standard 
Accident  Table  depends  upon  an  assumption  of  a  fairly  well 
distributed  industry,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  states  in  which 
certain  industries  predominate,  they  may  affect  the  Standard 
Table  itself.  These  and  other  qualifications  must  be  kept  in 
mind  when  applying  the  Standard  Table  or  the  methods  as 
indicated  here.  The  eventual  accuracy  of  the  results  mil 
depend  upon  the  development  of  proper  accident  statistics  in 
this  country,  but  the  claim  is  made  for  the  table  and  the 
method  aa  outlined  here  that  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate 
statistical  data,  it  is  the  only  one  by  means  of  which  proper 
actuarial  work  in  connection  with  compensation  problems  can 
be  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 
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THE  STATISTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT.*  , 

By  Wautub  F.  Willoox,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics, Cornell  University. 


This  is  the  first  time  that  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Statistical  Association  have  met  in 
joint  session  and  the  second  time  that  they  have  in  coopera- 
tion considered  the  topic  which  is  now  our  th^eme.  The 
memory  of  some  older  members  of  the  two  Associations 
instinctively  rims  back  this  morning  to  the  time,  more  than 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  joint  committees  of  these  Associa- 
tions met  aroimd  a  table  in  New  York  to  consider  the  tenns 
of  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  favor  of  a  permanent  Census 
Bureau.  The  attendance  was  large  and  representative;  the 
sessions  prolonged  and  animated,  not  to  say  stormy.  Finally, 
the  committees  reached  substantial  agreement  and  the  memo- 
rial then  drafted  exerted,  I  believe,  an  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  decision  of  Congress  five  years  later  to  make  the 
bureau  permanent. 

Two  earlier  precedents  are  even  more  encouraging.  The 
first  significant  improvement  in  American  census  practice  was 
made  in  1800,  with  the  purpose  of  testing  the  health  and 
longevity  of  the  American  population.  An  age  classification 
of  the  free  whites  into  five  periods  was  then  introduced. 
This  concession  to  non-political  considerations  resulted  di- 
rectly from  petitions  originating  with  the  recently  reorgan- 
ized Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  effectively 
supported  by  similar  petitions  from  two  older  and  more  infla- 
ential  learned  societies,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Boston  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
located  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Philadelphia  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Thomas  Jefiferson,  then  Vice-president  of 
the  United  States. 

The  longest  forward  step  ever  taken  by  Federal  statistics 
was  probably  that  between  the  censuses  of    1840  and  1850. 

*  Paper  pnBented  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Aasodatira  and  the  Ameriean  Statiff* 
tioal  AflMMiatiaii  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  30, 1914. 
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'he  changee  then  introduced  were  due  in  no  slight  degree  to 
be  egre^ous  blunders  in  the  censua  of  1840,  to  which  Btu- 
ente  had  called  attention,  and  to  petitions  for  an  improved 
enBUS  emanating  from  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and 
be  then  youthful  American  Statistical  Association.  In  now 
ebating  the  condition  of  federal  statistics,  with  a  view  to 
etermining  our  individual  responsibilities  as  scholars  and 
iir  collective  responsibilities  as  learned  societies  towards 
ts  present  and  future  status,  these  Associations  are  following 
.  line  of  notable  and  cheering  precedents. 

If  one  hopes  to  contribute  individually  to  the  improvement 
if  federal  statistics,  the  first  essential  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
<t  the  actual  conditions  imder  which  the  work  is  done  and  of 
he  Geld  of  inquiry  with  which  the  figures  are  concerned, 
t  is  seldom  possible  to  get  this  knowledge  from  printed  official 
eports.  For  example,  the  censua  of  1870  reported  that  12 
er  cent,  and  that  of  1910  that  21  per  cent,  of  American 
fegroes  were  mulattoes.  The  obvious  interpretation  is  that 
bese  two  races  have  been  intermingling  rapidly  since  the 
livil  War.  We  are  not  informed  that  in  1910  for  the  first 
me  many  of  the  enumerators  employed  were  Negroes,  that 
rivate  inquiries  conducted  by  Negro  enumerators  have  shown 

proportion  of  mulattoes  much  greater  than  censua  returns 
[  similar  date  and  place,  and  that  this  administrative  inno- 
ation  may  explain  much  or  all  of  the  reported  increase  of 
lulattoes.  The  figures  do  not  prove  and  perhax)s  hardly 
irengthen  the  inherent  probability  that  miscegenation  has 
icreased. 

How  many  members  of  our  Associations  who  use  the  sta- 
stics  of  immigration  know,  what  they  could  hardly  learn 
■om  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  that  the 
leaning  of  the  word  immigrant  as  its  statistical  unit  has 
een  several  times  altered  by  bureau  circulars  and  the  compar&- 
ility  of  the  figures  for  the  successive  years  disturbed?  How 
lanyknowthat  until  recently  an  immigrant  "bird  of  passage" 
as  counted  as  an  immigrant  when  he  arrived  in  the  spring, 
as  not  counted  when  he  departed  in  the  fall,  and  was  counted 
gain  as  often  as  he  returned?* 

■SnUieinit(t'«''OiuauninPo[nl>U«i'niToii(liIiium(ntlDii''iii  S'alimal  Citic  Fiiirahen  Bttlta, 
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Closely  related  with  this  need  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
any  inquiry  whose  results  one  uses  is  the  need  for  measuring 
or  estimating  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  error  in  the 
results.  This  is  quite  other  than  the  probable  error  with 
which  mathematical  statists  are  concerned.  It  seeks  to  learn 
whether  the  reported  figures  are  above  or  below  the  truth 
and  by  how  much.  In  a  complicated  series  of  inquiries  each 
set  of  answers  has  its  own  margin  of  error,  and  an  estimate  of 
one  throws  little  light  on  another.  The  reported  nimiber  of 
married  women  is  slightly  too  large  because  for  a  woman  to 
allege  marriage  is  to  state  a  claim;  the  reported  number  of 
divorced  women  is  far  too  small  because  such  a  report  is  a 
confession  of  fault  or  failure. 

The  greater  the  importance  of  one's  statistics  for  the  piu> 
pose  he  has  in  hand,  the  stronger  becomes  the  need  of  deter- 
mining whether  they  may  be  trusted  to  the  degree  implied 
in  the  argument,  just  as  the  taller  the  building,  the  deeper 
and  firmer  must  be  its  foundations.  Is  there  no  danger 
that  towering  and  impressive  constructions  of  economic 
speculation  are  being  erected  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe  with  too  little  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  statis- 
tical foundation  is  bed-rock?  Is  there  no  danger  that  some 
of  these  may  prove  ultimately  to  be  ill-founded?  This  is 
a  peril  against  which  mathematical  statists  may  need  to  be 
warned.  To  voice  that  warning,  I  cite  two  examples  from  the 
mistakes  of  mathematical  geniuses. 

Before  and  for  many  years  after  1790,  when  the  United 
States  took  the  first  national  census  on  record,  the  opinion  was 
current  among  European  statists  that  to  enumerate  a  coimtry's 
population  was  impracticable.  Needing  to  know  the  popu- 
lation of  France,  Laplace  secured  a  count  of  the  residents  in 
certain  scattered  districts  and  also  of  the  annual  nimiber  of 
registered  births.  These  facts  gave  him  a  ratio  between  births 
and  population  which  he  applied  to  the  whole  of  France. 
The  process  was  legitimate,  but  in  defending  it  Laplace  went 
into  an  elaborate  mathematical  demonstration  showing  with 
pages  of  f  ormulse  that  there  was  not  one  chance  in  one  thousand 
that  the  error  of  his  estimated  population  would  exceed 
500,000.     Today  it  is  demonstrable  that  his  estimated  popu- 
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on  was  under  the  truth  by  more  than  2,000,000,  or  9  per 
t.  of  the  total,  and  that  the  mistake  lay  not  in  hia  mathe- 
tics  but  in  the  number  of  registered  births  in  France,  to 
ich  he  applied  his  ratio.* 

f  any  mathematician  held  a  position  in  the  United  States 
:he  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  comparable  to  that  held 
Laplace  in  France  at  its  beginning,  it  waa  probably  Simon 
ircomb.  Because  of  his  eminence,  I  venture  to  feather 
wanung  shaft  with  an  example  from  his  statistics.  In 
brief  StatisHeal  In^iry  into  Sex  in  Human  Offspring^  a 
B  object  was  to  show  that  "the  treatment  of  statistical 
a  generally  on  a  large  scale  by  the  rigorous  methods  <tf 
bable  induction  leads  one  into  a  field  the  cultivation  of 
ch  promises  important  results  to  the  science  of  the  future. "  t 
i  first  of  his  six  eODcIusiODS  was:  "The  preponderance 
male  over  female  births  probably  varies  with  the  race 
.  .  it  seems  to  be  either  non-existent  or  quite  small 
the  negro  race."  This  conclusion  was  founded  entirely 
n  census  figures  §  which  are  subject  to  a  margin  of  biased 
IT,  BO  wide  that  they  have  no  probative  value.  Further- 
re,  the  conclusion  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  few 
erican  re^tration  figures  of  births  by  race  and  sex, — to 
ch  no  reference  was  made,  although  the  best  of  them  were 
ilished  by  the  city  in  which  the  article  was  probably 
L>ten. 

'he  Iceen  interest  in  economic  or  statistical  theory,  which 
resses  itself  more  and  more  often  in  a  mathematical 
a,  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  a  distaste  for  the 
ent    and    competent    testing  of   the    basic   facts.     This 

m  carBat  ud  hiBBt  it»l«nmt  of  Itp^utti  mnmatt  i»  la  til  coBtritwtioM  to  Eiiitin  ii  Titai- 
toigb  ia  Bamat  lot  1783,  [«eI«]  M  Fuii  in  ITGB.  Mia  Bmnl  mwnatful  inqniiiM  of  lb* 
AnHnaD  litfuis,  tbcH  Tohuui  ven  tooxA  id  (he  fitairy  oE  Ibe  Amoicu  PhilnDpliinJ  SooetJ 
hddphu,  iriiidi  kiniUr  nt  thea  to  Itim  tot  mj  oh.  I^>lua  ehmc  to  tliii  mtbod  il  kait  mtll 
irim  bu  XiH<  PUtawUfw  mlu  PntaUMi  tppand  (Sg>  OniMi  CmiiUlu,  lg4S-47.  Vol.  VU, 
.{.)  H^  Uidiidiib  Qiwldet  mtil  tS£I,  kIub  It*  keen  mlidoB  br  d«  EnntRi  won  Qcrtdct  oTd 
I  Bttkod  at  (oniiHntioii,  of  vUdi  ba  Moa  bteua  tba  mt  ooiiTliidDi  ud  (ffKtive  idToato. 
Hiam  iivaM  to  th*  fom  (J  I^het'i  <Mlnat«  Mt  lotUi  Id  faUIWaf  FUlMCpUtw,  vben  il  (u  be 
.oCFnD«.!8.Ul,S4t 
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n^ect  may  lead  to  building  structures  on  foundat! 
sand  and  to  compromising  the  reputation  of  our  gu 
their  collapse.  Certainly  the  contrast  between  the 
tude  of  the  superstructure  and  the  slipperiness  of  the  f 
tion  is  often  glaringly  apparent  to  those  who  have  sti 
in  deep  waters  to  lay  the  foundation  and  is  in  no  slight 
responsible  for  the  attitude  of  quiszical  aloofness  with 
these  structures  are  viewed  by  some  who  know  much 
their  basis. 

I  dwell  upon  this  suggestion  because  I  have  loi^  beli 
to  be  needed  and  perhaps  never  more  than  now  when  ih 
ing  enthusiasm  for  mathematical  statistics  in  Euro] 
the  tJnited  States  and  the  inability  of  many  produ 
official  statistics  to  follow  or  criticize  intelligently  th( 
pretation  placed  upon  their  own  figures  may  result  in  r 
a  separation,  which  I  hoped  was  of  tlie  past,  into  gn 
official  and  private  statists,  each  somewhat  ill-informec 
the  other. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  sound  work  in  fedei 
tistics  is  probably  the  over-emphasis  upon  its  political  s 
All  official  statistics  are  political  and  in  a  sense  pi 
they  cannot  be  entirely  divorced  from  politics  with 
future  period  of  importance  to  the  present  discussi( 
for  a  century  their  scientific  or  rational  meaning  he 
slowly  gaining  recognition.  Tiiis  change  it  is  the  du 
privilege  of  our  Associations  to  support  and  urge  f( 
To  that  end  we  need  to  provide  in  our  universities 
truning  for  statists,  public  or  private,  and  to  instil  int 
a  sense  of  the  scientific  value  of  their  work.  We  need  t 
cise  an  influence  in  favor  of  long  terms  of  service  for  : 
who  have  earned  retention  and  for  the  promotion  ol 
who  show  natural  aptitude.  Perhaps  nothing  would 
this  purpose  better  than  to  see  some  of  our  large  offii 
come  training  schools  in  producing  the  future  official  i 
of  the  country.  They  are  not  now  trained  in  our  univ 
and  they  cannot  be  well  trfuned  without  enjoying  the  J 
tory  experience  of  a  well-managed  office,  Universiti 
uated  near  such  laboratories  might  profitably  arrange 
oration  .with  them,  like  that  between  medical  schoo 
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hospitals  or  that  between  many  European  universities  and 
the  statistical  offices  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated. 
In  this  respect  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  proved  a  disap- 
pointment. It  has  done  little  to  train  men  so  that  they  could 
rise  to  higher  positions  in  the  office  and  in  so  doing  lift  the 
office  staff  to  higher  levels  of  efficiency;  much  less  I  believe 
than  the  Coast  Survey  or  the  Geological  Survey  or  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  has  done.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  over- 
emphasis upon  the  political  aspects  of  its  work  and  neglect 
to  train  men  for  promotion,  the  quality  of  federal  statistics  is 
not  improving  as  fast  as  the  quality  of  statistics  in  private 
■corporations  or  the  quality  of  federal  work  in  geology  or 
geodesy.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  deterioration  is  absolute  as 
well  as  relative. 

What  should  these  Associations  do  toward  improving 
federal  statistics? 

For  the  present,  I  have  but  one  suggestion.  It  would  be 
expedient,  I  believe,  for  each  Association  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  federal  statistics,  with  power  to  enlarge  its  mem- 
bership, and  to  cooperate-  with  the  corresponding  committee 
of  the  other  Association.  These  two  committees  might 
divide  the  field  of  federal  statistics  between  them  and  start 
a  person  at  work  if  possible  on  each  main  field.  Each  co5p- 
erator  would  be  invited  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  recent 
progress  and  present  condition  of  statistics  within  the  field 
assigned  him  and  to  embody  recommendations  for  its  future 
improvement.  The  reports  would  be  laid  before  the  main 
<K>mmittee  for  editing.  Those  which  received  its  approval 
would  then  be  submitted  to  the  Associations  for  printing. 

In  this  manner  our  Associations  might  secure  for  them- 
selves and  the  public  a  series  of  deliberate,  reasoned  and  expert 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  our  conference.  If  this  effort 
should  prove  successful,  it  would  aid  us  in  deciding  whether 
further  steps  were  desirable.  Perhaps  the  time  would  be 
found  ripe  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  one  or  both  of 
these  Associations  regarding  federal  work  in  statistics  or 
certain  branches  of  it  which  would  influence  it  helpfully  in 
the  future  as  similar  expressions  of  opinion  from  these  and 
other  learned  societies  have  helped  it  in  the  past. 
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HOW    THE    STATISTICAL    OUTPUT    OF    FEDI 

BUREAUS  MIGHT  BE  IMPROVED.* 
Bt  W.  C.  MrroBSLL,  Ph.D.,  Pnfeaaor  of  Bamomict,  Cobtmbia  Uni 


Profesfior  Willcox  remarked  incidentally  that  no  n 
in  a  poeition  to  criticize  the  statistical  work  done  b 
federal  govemmeDt  unless  he  knows  intimately  the 
set  of  processes  by  which  the  final  results  are  obtained- 
the  original  data  are  collected  In  the  field;  bow  they  ar 
ulated,  summarized,  and  averaged  in  the  office;  and  bo 
textual  explanations  of  the  tables  are  prepared.  I  ( 
heartily  in  the  justice  of  this  observation.  By  rights,  il 
me  out  of  the  discussion.  For  despite  three  brief  peril 
employment  by  federal  authorities — the  Census  Offio 
Immigration  Commis^on,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta 
— I  have  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  product 
federal  statistics.  It  is  as  a  consumer  of  statistics  1 
speak — primarily  as  a  consumer  of  statistics  of  price 
wages — and  I  recognize  that  the  consumer's  impn 
may  be  mistaken.  However,  I  give  them  for  what  th< 
worth. 

The  field  work  of  collecting  data  respectii^  prices  and 
seems  to  me  better  on  the  whole  than  the  office  work  of  n 
these  data  into  finished  bulletins.  For  in  the  bulle 
have  found  much  that  is  not  clear,  and  not  a  little  t 
patently  misleading  or  fiatly  wrong.  But  in  so  far  as  ] 
been  able  to  test  the  original  data  I  have  found  that  th 
consistent  among  themselves  and  consistent  with  t 
figures  compiled  by  other  investigating  authorities.  In 
they  seem  to  have  been  collected  honestly  and  intelligei 

The  reason  for  the  relative  inferiority  of  the  office 
appears  to  lie  in  the  organization  of  the  office  force, 
chiefs  of  the  bureau  which  has  done  most  work  in  thi 
ticular  field  have  all  been  forceful  and  capable  men. 
clerical  force  has  stood  on  a  level  rather  above  that  co 
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ment  offices.  But  this  bureau  has  lacked  an  ade- 
ff  of  skilled  statisticians  capable  of  understanding 
ee  of  an  investigation,  and  of  directing  the  work 
rks  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  chief,  of 
le  most  intelligent  use  of  the  data  collected  by  the 
bs  and  of  preparing  lucid  text  which  tells  what  the 
Lfi.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  head  of  a  bureau 
e  personEil  supervision  to  all  the  many  tasks  imposed 
office;  and  if  he  has  not  assistants  who  are  really 
vestigators  truned  in  the  use  of  statistics,  much  of 
umed  out  will  be  mediocre  in  quality. 
aknesB  of  the  organization  in  this  respect  arisea 
act  that  the  bureau  concerned  can  not  offer  a  satis- 
reer  to  capable  men.  Adequate  salaries  can  not 
adequate  recognition  can  not  be  given.  A  few 
e  quality  required  have  stayed  by  the  bureau  year 
,  and  worked  efficiently  under  most  discouraging 
ices.  These  individuals  merit  more  honor  than 
ever  receive  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  and 
;  they  have  rendered.  But  their  number  is  by  no 
equate.     The  efficiency   of   a  government   bureau 

maintained  indefinitely  by  exploiting  the  statis- 
isiasm  or  the  patriotic  philanthropy  of  its  staff, 
right  about  the  ciiief  cause  of  weakness  in  the  sta- 
rk done  by  the  government,  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
Congress.    What  we  may  do  as  individuals  to  aid 

of  the  statistical  bureaus  in  securing  adequate 
ions  for  their  staffs  is  not  much,  but  it  is  better 
ng.    By  using  the  statistics  which  are  already  being 

we  can  show  that  there  is  a  public  demand  for 
this  character.  By  using  this  material  critically, 
)w  that  there  is  need  of  improving  the  product  now 

By  seeking  to  put  the  blame  for  such  faults  aa 
upon  the  proper  shoulders,  we  may  perhaps  bring 
)me  members  of  Congress  the  necessity  of  making 
vision  for  the  support  of  statistical  work.  If  we 
plish  something  in  this  direction  as  individuals,  as 
if  the  American  Statistical  and  American  Economic 
18  we  can  accomplish  mve.    Accordingly,  I  endorse 
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heartily  the  plan  of  cooperative  effort  which  has  been  outi 
by  ProfesBor  Willcox,  But  I  anticipate  that  his  comm 
will  find  that  the  measures  of  greatest  practical  promia 
improving  the  statistical  work  now  done  by  the  govemi 
lie  aloi^  the  line  which  I  have  suggested. 
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THE  STATISTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT.* 

By  E.  Daxa  Durand,  Ph.D.,  Farmer  Director  of  the  Census. 


Much  might  be  said  regarding  the  need  of  extensions  of  the 
field  of  federal  statistical  work.  The  most  important  additions 
immediately  desirable  are  perhaps  annual  statistics  of  manu- 
factures and  of  agriculture.  We  already  have  annual  returns, 
based  on  actual  enumeration  and  not  on  estimate,  of  the 
DQining  industries  and  of  cotton  ginning,  and  until  recently 
we  had  annual  returns  of  lumber  cut.  There  is  an  equally 
strong  demand  for  annual  data,  promptly  published,  of  leading 
manufacturing  industries  and  of  the  principal  crops  and 
domestic  animals. 

The  need  for  current  data  regarding  agriculture  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  met  by  the  estimates  of  the  Department 
d  Agriculture.  The  margin  of  error  in  these  is  extremely 
large.  The  principle  followed  in  arriving  at  the  acreage  of 
crops  and  the  niunber  of  domestic  animals  is  to  take  the  de- 
cennial census  as  a  starting  point  and  to  add  or  subtract 
annually  estimated  percentages  of  change  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  These  percentages  represent  merely  a 
consensus  of  guesses.  An  error  in  the  estimate  for  one  year 
continues  to  affect  the  figures  for  each  succeeding  year  imtil  the 
next  census.  Since  errors  in  estimates  tend,  owing  to  psy- 
chological reasons,  to  continue  in  the  same  direction  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  cumulative  error  may  become  very  great. 
For  some  states  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  acreage  of  certain  crops  for  the  year  1909  were  several 
times  greater  than  the  figures  returned  by  the  census.  In 
some  other  states  the  Department's  estimates  were  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  too  low.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
nearly  all  estimates  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  to  be  materially  too  low  and  nearly  all  those  at  the 
time  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  to  be  materially  too  high. 

*h9m  {MMoted  fti  a  jcnat  neeting  of  the  Amerioui  Eocmmouc  Aaooiation  and  the  Ameriou  Statie- 
tiali«od«kion,  PrioeetoD.  N.  J..  December  30. 1914. 
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The  error  in  the  Agricultural  estimates  would,  of  course,  be 
reduced  by  a  quinquennial  census  of  agriculture.  By  a  law 
of  1909  the  Census  Bureau  was  authorized  to  take  a  simple 
agricultural  census  in  1915  and  every  ten  years  thereafter, 
but  the  present  Congress  has  thus  far  shown  an  indisposition 
to  provide  the  necessary  appropriation.  In  any  case  a  quin- 
quennial census  would  be  only  a  palliative,  not  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils. 

Annual  statistics  for  leading  crops  and  domestic  animals, 
based  on  actual  returns  of  farmers,  would  involve  compara- 
tively little  expense.  The  rural  mail  carriers,  who  cover  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  territory  of  the  country, 
could  collect  the  data.  In  course  of  time  it  would  become 
possible  to  induce  most  farmers  to  fill  out  the  schedules  them- 
selves. The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  made  an  ex- 
periment with  this  method.  The  proportion  of  farmers  who 
filled  out  the  schedules  delivered  to  them  by  the  mail  carriers 
was  comparatively  small.  The  results  of  this  single  experi- 
ment, however,  do  not  seem  conclusive.  There  was  no  law 
compelling  farmers  to  fill  the  schedules  and  farmers  were  mi- 
familiar  with  the  scheme.  A  compulsory  law  may  possibly  be 
unwise  at  present.  Even  without  it,  the  system  should  work 
fairly  well  after  a  few  years'  experience.  In  any  case  the  value 
of  accurate  annual  returns  of  agriculture  would  be  so  great  as 
to  justify  considerable  expense. 

The  inadequacy  of  a  quinquennial  census  to  show  accurately 
even  the  general  trend  of  manufacturing  industries  is  obvious, 
while  it  completely  fails  to  disclose  current  conditions.  Were 
an  annual  canvass  of  manufactures  undertaken  it  would 
become  year  by  year  increasingly  possible  to  secure  the  returns 
by  correspondence.  This  is  the  method  used  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Geological  Survey  in  obtaining  data  for  mines.  It  has 
also  been  successfully  used  for  manufactures  in  Massachusetts. 
The  schedules  for  annual  returns  might  well  be  far  simpler  than 
those  used  at  the  quinquennial  census  of  manufactures.  They 
might  be  confined  to  inquiries  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  leading  individual  products  and  as  to  the  number  of  wage- 
earners,  leaving  inquiries  as  to  capital,  expenses,  materials 
and  the  like,  if  such  are  deemed  necessary  at  all,  for  the 
quinquennial  or  even  the  decennial  enumerations. 
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In  thk  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  even  the  elaborate 
qmsquennial  censuses  of  manufactures  fail  to  present  a  great 
deal  of  informati(»i  which  is  in  great  demand.  As  regards 
many  industries,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
qoantity  or  value  of  specific  products.  While,  for  some  of 
tbese  industries,  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  obtain  such  data, 
there  are  others  for  which  they  could  be  obtained.  Moreover, 
there  is  much  demand  for  information  regarding  industries 
more  narrowly  limited  than  those  distinguished  by  the  census 
daeaficatdons.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  branches  of 
boanesB  are  often  carried  on  by  a  single  establishment,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  more  and  more  adopted  the  policy  of 
daBBifying  establishments  according  to  very  broad  groups. 
When  tariff  bills,  for  example,  are  under  discussion,  informa- 
tion is  demanded  for  specific  industries,  not  groups  of  industries. 
Sneh  information  could  be  compiled  and  published  at  least 
for  selected  establishments  which  are  free,  or  largely  free, 
from  the  complexity  of  overlapping. 

The  president  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  in 
his  annual  address,  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  committee 
of  expert  statisticians  to  serve  as  an  adviser  to  the  statistical 
bureaus  of  the  federal  government.  Other  speakers  have 
touched  on  the  same  thought.  Doubtless  a  good  deal  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
American  Economic  and  American  Statistical  Associations 
holding  no  official  relation  to  the  government.  Still  more, 
however,  could  be  accomplished  by  an  advisory  commission 
created  by  the  government  and  comprising  statisticians  and 
economists  from  the  universities  and  other  experts  who  should 
devote  only  a  fraction  of  their  time  to  the  work,  as  well 
B8  officials  continuously  employed  in  government  statistical 
investigations. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  such  an  advisory  body  should  be 
of  the  greatest  value,  its  members  would  need  to  devote  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  it  and  to  incur  considerable  travel  expense, 
both  in  mutual  consultations  and  in  conducting  investigations 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  these  two  associations  at  the  time 
when  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  Twelfth  Census, 
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organized  a  committee  to  make  Bi^estioos.  For  tb 
part  the  work  of  that  committee  conosted  of  mom 
prepared,  wholly  or  substantially,  by  individuals.  Ui 
these  were,  they  were  less  useful  than  would  be  report 
on  extended  consultation  and  discussion.  The  holi 
such  consultations  by  members  of  a  widely  scattered  cor 
means  time  and  travel  expense. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  for  any  proper  criticism 
federal  statistical  work  that  the  critics  should  tho 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  actual  methods  of  the 
statistical  bureaus — the  methods  of  collecting  the 
data,  of  editing  the  schedules,  and  of  tabulation.  Thi 
know  about  tabulating  machinery,  about  processes,  am 
costs.  They  must  examine  ori^i^nal  returns  and  gain  so 
as  to  the  margin  of  error  in  them.  Statisticians  on 
the  government  service  are  altc^ether  too  lacking  in  ii 
tion  on  such  points  as  these.  In  most  branches  of  sti 
work  we  need  at  present,  far  more  than  any  extensioi 
field  or  any  improvement  in  the  methods  of  anal] 
increase  in  the  degree  of  accuracy  (tf  the  raw  material 
very  largely  to  this  task  that  such  a  proposed  coi 
should  at  first  address  itself.  Obviously,  in  order 
committee  of  experts  should  secure  the  necessary  ii 
tion  on  which  to  base  recommendations  along  this 
would  be  essential  for  them  repeatedly  to  visit  Was 
and  to  incur  considerable  expense. 

An  official  commission  established  by  the  governmen 
presumably  be  able  to  secure  appropriations  for  exp* 
this  character.  Further  advantages  of  such  a  com 
would  be  the  fact  that  it  would  have  more  complete 
to  information  than  an  unofficial  committee,  and  the  fi 
its  recommendations  would  doubtless  have  somewhat 
weight  with  administrative  officers  and  Congress. 

It  is  possible  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  ui 
committee  on  federal  statistics  might  be  provided 
private  subscriptions.  Should  the  proposed  joint  cor 
of  the  Statistical  and  Economic  Associations  find  it 
to  cofiperate  with  various  commercial  and  business  oi 
tions,  which  are  likewise  interested  in  the  improvec 
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governineiit  statistics;  these  organizations  might  aid  financially 
in  the  work. 

The  present  time  is  hardly  propitious  for  legislative  or 
administrative  action  creating  an  official  advisory  commission 
on  statistics  for  the  federal  government.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  reduce  expenditures.  The  first  step  is  clearly 
the  creation  of  a  joint  committee  of  these  two  associations  and 
action  looking  toward  an  official  organization  should  be  de- 
ferred until  a  more  suitable  time.  The  joint  committee  might 
well  consider  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  for  such  statistical 
conmiission  as  part  of  its  task. 

A  third  topic  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  allude  is  that  of 
cooperation  between  the  federal  government  and  state  and 
local  governments  in  statistical  work.  To  some  extent, 
cooperation  may  properly  take  the  form  of  the  employment 
of  state  or  even  municipal  agencies  to  collect  statistics  for 
use  by  both  the  local  and  the  federal  governments.  The 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  to  a  large  extent  acted 
as  an  agent  for  the  federal  Census  Bureau  in  this  way.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  standard  of  statistical  work  in  most 
states  and  cities  is  not  so  high  as  that  demanded  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  extension  of  cooperation  of  this  type  can 
be  gradual  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  possible  for  the  federal 
government  to  cooperate  extensively  with  the  state  and  local 
governments  in  another  way,  namely,  by  rendering  available 
for  special  local  uses  the  original  data  collected  by  the  federal 
government  itself  for  more  general  purposes.  There  is  great 
demand  in  some  states  and  cities  for  the  presentation  of  more 
details  as  to  small  localities  than  are  published  by  the  federal 
government.  This  is  notably  true  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
suses of  population,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  For  ex- 
ample, a  reasonable  amount  of  detail  regarding  population 
and  agriculture  is  desirable  for  townships;  the  Census  presents 
data  only  for  coimties  (except,  of  course,  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  given  for  townships). 

The  federal  government  properly  feels  that  it  cannot  afiFord 
to  tabulate  and  publish  information  as  fully  for  small  areas  as 
H  does  for  states  or  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.     It  should. 
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boweTer,  be  willing  to  place  the  results  of  its  canvaes 
disposi^  of  the  etates  for  the  purpose  of  more  detfule 
presentation  or  at  the  disposal  of  individual  cities,  co 
or  other  local  governments.  The  federal  government 
offer  the  state  or  local  governments  gratis  the  on^nal  set 
after  it  had  finished  with  them.  It  might  furnish, 
promptly,  duplicates  of  those  schedules,  the  cost  of 
would  be  low,  to  be  borne  locally.  Again,  the  federal  g 
ment  might,  on  request,  itself  tabulate  and  publish  the  > 
details  at  the  expense  of  the  states  v  local  govern 
None  of  these  plans  can  be  satisfactorily  curied  out  i 
new  federal  legislation.  At  the  last  census  there  were  i 
bear  of  cases  in  which  states  or  local  governments  were 
to  bear  the  expense  of  special  tabulations  or  of  copying 
ulee.  The  census  officials  were  perfectly  willing  to  i 
with  their  wishes,  but  found  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  imp 
to  do  so  Under  existing  proviaiona  of  law,  as  to  confi 
treatment  of  returns  and  as  to  financial  procedure. 

Much  of  the  raw  material  of  statistics  collected  i 
federal  government  is  only  partially  utilised  at  p 
Valuable  metal  is  left  in  the  ore.  Further  local  elabi 
of  this  material  would  in  many  caaes  be  more  useful  te 
and  local  governments  than  the  special  censuseB  anij 
statistical  investigations  which  they  themselves  imd 
Codperation  is  the  obvious  thing.  Of  course  it  wo 
possible  also  for  the  federal  government,  under  propf 
ditions,  similarly  to  make  its  statistical  resources  availa 
private  organizations  and  even  individuals. 
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FEATURES  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  WORK  OF 
i-HE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS.* 
r  RoTAL  Meuub,  Pb.D.,  CommiMioner  of  tie  Bureau. 


i  with  much  that  Professors  WiUcox  and  Durand  have 
believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  comparability 
inuity  in  our  statistical  output.  In  revising  the  statis- 
k  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  I  have  kept  these 
mind  and,  so  far  be  possible,  have  constructed  the 
s  of  price  and  wage  indexes  so  as  to  admit  of  com- 
with  the  old  indexes.  The  new  wholesale  price 
mber  will  be  calculated  back  to  1890  so  that  the  old 
d  the  new  may  be  compared  throughout  the  whole 
ice  1890.  The  retail  price  index,  however,  has  been 
i  back  only  to  and  including  1907,  for  two  reasons: 
sause  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  involved  and 
Kcient  force  and  funds  of  the  Bureau,  and,  second, 
ince  1907  retul  prices  have  been  much  more  accurately 
by  merchants  than  previously,  greater  care  being 
to  obtain  the  actual  sale  prices  on  the  15th  of  each 
the  same  grade  of  each  commodity  sold  by  each  store. 
i  quotations  before  1907  and  since  that  date  are  so 
that  eomparisons  cannot  fairly  be  made.  No  good 
:an  be  served  by  calculating  the  relative  prices  and 
mbers  back  of  1907.  Such  a  continuous  series  of 
and  indexes  would  give  merely  a  hctitious  compara- 
1  continuity  to  retail  price  statistics,  the  prices  them- 
ing  discontinuous  and  incomparable. 
my  desire  to  carry  back  through  1907  the  new  index 
showing  changes  in  hourly  rates  of  wages,  full  time 
tmings,  and  weekly  hours  of  labor  in  different  indus- 
1  some  industries,  however,  the  number  of  establish- 
porting  in  1911  was  greatly  increased  over  the  num- 
HO,  so  that  no  fair  comparison  could  be  made  going 
L911.     It  is  unfortunate  that  the  relatives  and  index 
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numbers  cannot  be  carried  back  in  every  instance  to  18! 
I  feel  that  it  is  better  to  make  no  comparisons  of  w&% 
prices  rather  than  to  make  erroneous  comparisons  by  m 
a  fictitiously  continuous  series  of  relative  prices,  wageE 
ings,  and  hours  of  labor. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  proposed  joint  committee 
Economic  Association  and  the  Statistical  Associati 
advise  with  the  statistical  bureaus  of  the  government, 
appointed.  Unnecessary  duplication  of  statistical  work 
be  eliminated,  and  the  statistical  methods  used  sho 
standardized  and  made  uniform.  Especially  is  stai 
zation  and  uniformization  of  methods  needed  in  the  d 
commonwealths  of  the  United  States.  For  examp 
accident  statistics  of  one  state  cannot  at  the  present  t 
compared  with  the  accident  statistics  of  any  other  state  l 
the  statistical  methods  are  so  utterly  at  variance. 

The  various  statistical  bureaus  in  the  federal  serv 
getting  together  as  never  before  so  as  to  avoid  duplica 
effort  and  to  agree  upon  the  right  things  to  do  and  th 
way  to  do  them.  I  am  trying  to  prevail  upon  the  ■ 
state  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  St 
and  with  each  other  in  the  gathering  of  statistics  of  ace 
unemployment,  retful  prices,  wages,  and  hours  of  laboi 

It  is  slow  and  discouraging  work,  but  great  good  will 
if  we  can  ^ree  upon  what  statistics  should  show  and  t. 
methods  of  showing  what  is  wanted.  The  committf 
gested  would  be  of  great  service  in  establishing  proper  s 
cal  standards,  in  calling  attention  to  the  enormous  qi 
of  costly  and  useless  statistical  output,  and  in  elim 
duplication  of  work  and  the  confusing  and  costly  publics 
more  or  less  contradictory  statistical  stuff  by  various 
and  state  agencies. 

Most  treatises  on  statistics  deal  exclusively  with  sta 
methods.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  data  to  which 
statistical  methods  are  to  be  applied.  Now  all  exp 
shows  that  the  principal  source  of  error  in  statistical  w( 
in  the  original  figures  collected  to  represent  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  It  is  much  more  important  that  \ 
attention  to  the  gathering  and  verification  of  the  origins 
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we  devote  our  efforts  to  hair-splitting  refinementa 
thods  irf  treating  the  facts  gathered.  With  all  the 
in  statistical  methods,  however,  we  have  not  learned 
ince  between  right  methods  and  wrong  methods  in 
jcal  analyses.  In  fact,  the  treatises  themselves  are 
very  vague  or  perfectly  noncommittal  as  to  the 
ty  of  a  given  statistical  method  to  a  given  set  of 
Some  writers  seem  to  think  that  it  really  doesn't 
ter  what  statistical  methods  we  employ,  as  approxi- 
s  same  results  are  obtained  by  any  and  all  methods, 
old  this  comfortable  view.  I  believe  there  is  a  right 
I  wrong  way  of  doing  things,  I  believe  it  is  of  first 
e  to  get  our  facts  right,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ragible  facts  are  sometimes  made  to  tell  lies  because 
Bated  by  wrong  statistical  methods. 
fore  I  took  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
)me  very  suspicious  of  the  Bureau's  index  numbers, 
its  retail  price  index.  Some  people  here  present  will 
■ecall  that  I  was  wont  to  have  fun  with  the  Bureau's 
ibers.  I  no  longer  have  fun  with  them — they  have 
ae.  As  soon  as  I  took  chaise  of  the  Bureau,  before 
lettled  in  the  saddle,  I  set  about  to  revise  and  recal- 

index  numbers  published  by  the  Bureau.  Perhaps 
lu  will  recall  receiving  more  than  a  year  ago  a  letter 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics — a  S.  0.  S.  call  for 
id  not  have  the  self-assurance  to  set  about  revising 
numbers  without  first  taking  counsel  with  those  who 
[qualified  to  advise  me  in  this  matter.  Many  of  you 
ved   this  distress  signal  may   remember   carefully 

it  in  your  waste  bssket.  At  least  I  received  no 
I  a  number  of  economists  and  statisticians  whom  I 
Most  of  you  who  did  reply  may  remember  dictat- 
ectly  perfunctory  reply  which  revealed  either  that 
A  know  or  care  much  about  index  numbers,  or  that 
t  wish  to  proloi^  your  correspondence  with  the  Com- 
jf  Labor  Statistics.  I  want  here  and  now  to  acknowl- 
lioly  the  assistance  given  me  by  Professor  W.  C. 
tnd  Professor  Irving  Fisher.  Had  it  not  been  for 
athy,    encourE^ment,    and   counsel   of   Professors 
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Mitchell  and  Fisher,  I  should  not  have  had  the  courage  to 
carry  out  the  recasting  ot  the  Bureau's  index  numbers.  I  ha^e 
changed  the  methods  employed  in  constructing  the  index 
numbers  and  shifted  the  base  period  from  1890-99  to  the  last 
completed  current  year.  It  has  been  a  most  laborious  and 
tedious  undertaking,  but  the  work  is  now  nearly  completed. 

That  the  method  used  in  constructing  index  numbers  is  not 
an  inconsequential  matter  is  shown  by  a  brief  examination  of 
the  following  table: 

PRICES  OF  POTATOES  fOB  MAT,  JUNE,  AND  JULY.  1913. 


May. 

JODA. 

July. 

1. 

Finn. 

2. 
Friot. 

8. 

Rebti^ 

on  May 

base. 

4. 
Pkioe. 

6. 

Bdative 

on  May 

base. 

6. 

RelatiTe 

onjuna 

base. 

7. 
Pkioa. 

8. 

Bektrre 

on  June 

baae. 

Bcfatifi 

ooliar 

biH^ 

804 
806 
816 
817 
821 

10.20 
0.17 
0.60 
0.20 
0.20 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

10.40 
0.80 
0.40 
0.20 
0.40 

200 
211 
80 
100 
200 

100 
100 
100 
lOQ 
100 

80.30 
0.32 
0.36 
0.30 
0.36 

76 
89 

m 

150 

87i 

160 
188 
76 
160 
171 

City  aggrecfttai 

$1.27 
100 

600 
100 

$1.76 
180 

791 
168 

600 
100 

$1.62 
92 

480 
98 

m 

City  rebtiTM 

147 

C^ty  relative  for  July  on  May  baae  oompotad  by  avoai^ng  and  mnltiplyinc  relativca. 
City  xalatiTa  for  July  on  May  baae  oompotad  by  oonipaiing  aggmate  aetoal  ptioea . . . 


in 
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This  table  gives  the  prices  of  potatoes  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  1913.  These  prices  have  ahready  been 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  prices 
were  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  five  identical  firms  in  one 
city^-all  the  identical  firms  reporting  for  that  city  for  the  three 
months.  May,  June,  and  July. 

In  the  first  column  is  given  the  firm  number.  In  the  second 
column  are  given  the  money  prices  per  peck  for  potatoes  as 
reported  by  these  five  firms.  In  the  third  column  the  money 
prices  are  reduced  to  percentages  or  relative  prices,  May 
being  taken  as  the  base.  Of  course,  all  relative  prices  for  that 
month  are  represented  by  100.  In  the  fourth  column  are 
given  the  June  prices  per  peck  for  potatoes  reported  by  these 
same  five  firms.  In  the  fifth  column  are  given  the  relative  prices 
in  June  on  the  May  base,  that  is,  the  percentage  of  June 
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0  May  prices.  You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  prices 
d  to  the  Bureau  look  very  peculiar.  Firm  808  reports 
6  at  17  cents  a  peck  in  May.  Firm  815  reports  potatoes 
peck  at  50  cents  in  May.  Clearly  here  we  are  dealing 
Serent  economic  commodities.  No  doubt,  17  cents  is 
«  f(H-  old  potatoes,  while  50  cents  b  the  price  ior  new 
B.  Note  the  phenomenal  changes  in  prices  in  June  as 
ed  with  May.  The  first  firm  shows  an  increase  of  100 
t.  in  the  price  of  potatoes;  tlie  seccud  firm  shows  an 
!  of  111  p^  cent.;  and  the  third  firm  shows  a  decrease 
t  cent.  Now  I  wish  to  empbaeize  that  these  prices  are 
srioes  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  all  of  the  identical 

1  one  city  that  rep<N^d  for  the  three  months  under 
ation.  We  instruct  our  retail  grocere  to  report  new 
I  only  when  the  sales  of  new  potatoes  make  up  more 
per  cent,  of  their  total  sales  of  potatoes.  In  this  case 
as  if  some  of  the  firms  had  not  strictly  followed  in- 

OS,  but  I  have  as  yet  discovered  no  way  of  going  behind 
iction  returns."  We  must  rely  upon  the  honesty  and 
nee  of  the  firms  reporting.  Had  the  prices  reported 
1  815  been  called  to  my  attention  early  enough,  I 
have  eliminated  it  alt(%ethw — at  least  the  price 
I  for  May. 

let  us  consider  the  city  relative  price  constructed  by 
ig  the  individual  firm  relatives  fw  the  month  of  June, 
pie  arithmetic  average  ct  the  relatives  in  column  5  is 
t  is,  according  to  the  information  given  by  this  relative 
rices  of  potatoes  in  this  city  have  risen  58  per  cent. 
'.ay  to  June.  By  comparing  the  aggregate  money 
e  get  quite  a  different  result.  The  aggregate  prices 
used  in  the  construction  of  relative  prices  in  this  case, 
the  firms  reporting  are  identical  for  the  months  of 
d  June.  Of  course,  if  a  different  number  of  firms  had 
1  in  May  as  compared  with  June,  it  would  be  necessary 
3  compare  identical  firms  or  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
0  average  prices  before  anything  like  an  accurate 
ould  be  obtained.  The  ^gregate  money  prices  in 
!  Sl.27.  The  ^gregate  for  June  is  $1.76.  Reducing 
jse  money  prices  to  percentages  of  the  May  price  by 
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dividing  by  $1.27,  we  obtain  as  the  June  relative  price 
May  base,  139.  This  is  almost  20  points  less  than  th 
relative  price  obtained  by  averaging  individual  firm  rela 
a  difference  which  certainly  is  not  negligible  and  w 
altogether  due  to  the  difference  in  method. of  calculati 
relative  prices. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  excelleaces  of  a  general  i 
price  constructed  by  the  method  of  averaging  relative 
built  up  from  different  bases  for  the  purpose  of  showing  c 
in  the  cost  of  livii^,  a  relative  price  built  up  from 
money  prices  shows  much  more  accurately  what  we  f 
show,  namely,  changes  in  the  cost  of  living — changes 
cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  a,  commodity  or  of  an  un^ 
market  basket. 

Since  1907  the  method  followed  by  the  Bureau  i 
structing  relative  retail  prices  and  index  numbers  has  1 
follows:  Identical  firms  were  compu^  month  by  moc 
theory  being  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  compare  changes  in  i 
prices  of  five  firms  one  month,  eight  firms  the  fo 
month,  and  ten  firms  the  next  month.  In  this  way  a  i 
price  for  February  would  be  constructed  on  the  Janua 
by  comparing  the  identical  firms  reporting  both  for  J 
and  February.  Then  this  February  relative  price 
January  base  was  multiplied  into  the  January  reiati\ 
on  the  base  chosen  for  all  relative  prices  and  index  n 
published  by  the  Bureau,  namely,  the  period  1890-99. 
a  March  relative  price  was  constructed  on  the  Februa 
by  comparing  the  prices  of  identical  firms  reporting  fc 
two  months.  This  March  relative  in  turn  was  mu 
Into  the  February  relative  price  constructed  on  the  J 
base.  In  this  way  only  identical  firms  were  brought  im 
parison  month  by  month.  Now  this  method  of  bringi 
comparison  only  identical  firms  is  a  perfectly  good  and  a 
method,  if  properly  applied,  but  applying  it  in  this  i 
cessitated  shifting  the  base  of  the  old  index  numbei 
month.  A  relative  price  or  index  number  built  up 
method  of  averaipng  relative  prices  constructed  on  d 
bases  cannot  be  shifted  without  a  percentage  of  error  ti 
only  be  guessed  at.     Every  time  the  old  index  was  sh! 
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y  described  above  error  was  injected  into  the  result, 
i  error  was  perpetuated  and  probably  cumulated  mouth 
ith  and  year  by  yeai.  I  will  refer  to  this  source  of 
little  later  on. 

^ng  the  method  of  comparing  identical  firms  month 
th  to  the  figures  in  the  table  before  us,  we  obtain  an 

relative  price  of  9S  for  July  on  the  June  base,  for  the 
itical  firms  reporting  in  both  June  sod  July.  By  com- 
he  a^regate  money  prices  reported  by  the  five  identical 
e  get  the  July  relative  price,  92,  on  the  June  base, 
lumn  9  are  given  the  July  relative  prices  constructed 
on  the  May  base.   The  average  of  these  relative  prices 

By  the  method  of  shifting  from  one  base  to  another 
a  very  different  result.  Multiplying  the  average  rel- 
ice  for  July  on  the  June  base  (98)  by  the  average 
price  of  June  on  the  May  base  (158)  we  obtain  what 
1  to  be  the  July  average  relative  price  on  the  May  base 
The  difference  between  these  two  averages  of  relative 
ir  July  on  the  May  base  is  8  points.  In  the  first  case 
■  prices  are  compared  directly  with  the  May  prices, 
econd  case  the  July  relative  price  on  the  June  base  is 
id  into  the  June  relative  price  on  the  May  base.  This 
ne  idea  of  the  possible  discrepancies  which  may  arise 
ng  the  method  of  comparing  identical  firms  month  by 
iven  when  there  is  no  change  in  firms  whatsoever, 
we  compare  the  aggregate  money  prices  reported  by 

firms  in  June  and  July,  we  obtain  a  July  relative 
92  on  the  June  base.  Now  this  relative  price  can  be 
ithovt  error  to  the  May  base  or  any  base  desired.    This 

best  shown  by  the  following  simple  arithmetical 

$1.76  =  Juneaggregateprice      ,     , 
;  TT-— — -z : -. —  =  the  June  relative  price 

$1.27  =  May  aggregate  pnce 

$1.62  =  July  ^gregate  price 

May   base.     — — — ^  =  tbe  July 

J1.76  =  June  aggregate  price 

price  on  the  June  base.  Multiplying  the  July  rela- 
te on  the  June  base  by  the  June  relative  price  on  the 

$1.62     $1.76     $1.62     ,^^;,   ^^     ,   ,       , 
«,  we  have  ^^Xj^  =  ^^  =  127,.,  the  July  rela- 

e  on  the  May  base,  which  is  exactly  the  same  result 
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as  would  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  July  aggregate  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  May  aggregate.  Even  with  changing 
firms  and  commodities  vaiying  in  quality,  the  relative  prices 
calculated  by  comparing  actual  prices  may  be  shifted  to  any 
desired  base  by  the  method  illustrated  above  with  the  closest 
possible  approach  to  absolute  accuracy.  Shiftability  is  an 
indispensable  quality  in  a  relative  price  which  must  be  built  up 
by  computing  the  relative  for  each  month  with  the  preceding 
month  as  the  base  and  then  shifting  the  resulting  relative  price 
to  the  selected  base  period  by  multiplying  through  by  the 
relative  price  for  the  preceding  month  computed  on  the  se- 
lected base  period.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  ioi 
changing  the  method  of  computation,  this  alone  would  seem 
to  make  the  proposed  change  in  method  imperative. 

The  July  relative  price  of  potatoes  on  the  May  base  com- 
puted by  the  old  method  employed  by  the  Bureau  is  155. 
The  relative  price  of  potatoes  for  the  same  month  on  the 
same  base  computed  by  the  new  method  is  128.  The  difference 
is  27  points — a  difference  so  great  as  to  shake  one's  faith  in 
relative  prices  and  index  numbers,  if  we  had  nothing  to  indi- 
cate to  us  whether  the  relative  155  was  better  or  worse  than 
the  relative  128.  In  fact,  however,  a  relative  computed  from 
actual  money  prices^  does  reflect  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
percentage  changes  in  the  cost  of  a  given  commodity.  The 
relative  128  is,  therefore,  more  trustworthy  and  exact  than  the 
relative  155. 

In  the  same  way  a  weighted  index  number  of  the  family  food 
budget,  constructed  by  the  use  of  actual  money  prices  weighted 
according  to  the  quantities  of  each  commodity  entering  into 
consumption,  is  much  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  than 
either  an  unweighted  or  a  weighted  index  number  constructed 
by  the  old  method  of  averaging  averages  of  relative  prices  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  degree. 

The  advantage  of  constructing  relative  prices  and  index 
numbers  which  can  be  shifted  to  any  base  desired  has  still 
another  important  aspect.  People  are  curious  to  know  the 
percentage  of  price  change  from  1912  to  1913  or  from  1907  to 
1913,  or  for  some  other  recent  period  of  time.  Few  are  in- 
terested to  know  by  how  large  a  per  cent,  the  prices  of  1913 
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he  prices  of  a  period  aa  remote  aa  1890-99.  It  is 
le  by  means  of  the  old  series  of  relative  prices  and 
jnbers  to  calculate  accurately  the  percentage  change 
from  1012  to  1913.  For  example,  from  the  Bureau's 
140,  p.  16,  we  learn  that  the  relative  prices  of  round 
ire  174.3  and  199.5,  respectively  for  1912  and  1913. 

can  from  these  figures  calculate  the  percent^e  of 
Q  the  prices  of  round  steak  from  1912  to  1913.  The 
mtics  of  the  Bureau's  price  statistics  almost  invariably 

the  percentage  of  change  by  the  short  and  simple 
)f  subtraction,  contenting  themselves  with  the  mis- 
ion  that  the  price  of  round  steak  rose  2S.2  per  cent. 
2  to  1913.  A  more  "scientific"  method  employed  is 
!  both  relative  prices  through  by  the  1912  relative, 
ereby  going  through  the  motions  of  shifting  the  base 
I  1912,  and  obtaining  100  and  114.5  as  the  relative 
round  steak  for  1912  and  1913,  respectively,  computed 
912  price  as  the  base.  The  Bureau  has  resorted  to 
lod  in  previous  bulletins,  to  construct  tables  purport- 
low  the  percentage  changes  in  prices  from  year  to 
his  method  of  procedure  is  mathematically  unsound 
result  is  vitiated  by  an  amount  of  error  that  can  be 
ed  only  by  digging  up  the  original  price  data  and  re- 
ing  the  relative  prices  anew  on  the  1912  base.  That 
ble  error  is  no  negligible  quantity  is  demonstrated  by 
insideration  of  the  table  below: 


PRICES  OF  POTATOES  FOR  JUNK 

AND  MAT,  »1I. 

Ifam. 

Jaw. 

Mv. 

Priot 

»"~ 

Pri«. 

RolMit*. 

i 

tO.M 

100 
100 

to  20 
0.17 

« 

'!«" 

100 

"n"" 

ilative  price  for  June  on  the  May  base  computed  by 
g  relative  prices  is  158.    This  quantity  is  supposed  to 
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give  the  percentage  relation  that  June  prices  bear  t( 
prices.  It  is  desired  to  find  what  is  the  percentage  d 
prices  to  June  prices.  Using  the  usual  method  of  di 
through  by  the  relative  price  (158)  of  the  period  to  be  v 
the  new  base,  we  get  the  following  relatives:  June  100 
63.  When  we  compare  the  money  prices  and  calcula 
firm  relative  prices  and  average  them  we  get  74,  as 
above. 

The  relative  price  computed  from  the  (siginal  price  i 
tions  is  more  than  17  per  cent  greater  than  the  relative 
obt^ned  by  shifting  the  base  in  the  manner  described  i 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  figures  used  are 
prices  returned  to  the  Bureau  by  all  the  identical  i 
reporting  from  one  city.  This  is  not  a  case  cooked  up  I 
purpose  of  showing  a  theoretical  possibility  that  conta 
element  of  probability.  I  chose  potatoes  deliberately  b 
their  prices  behaved  so  oddly  at  just  this  period  whe 
potatoes  are  coming  in  and  old  potatoes  are  going  out. 
example  ^ven  is  extreme,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unusuj 
such  capricious  Buctuations  are  repeated  every  year  foi 
toes,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  eggs  and  some  other  conun 
that  are  subject  to  rather  violent  price  changes.  No 
more  starthng  examples  could  have  been  found  by  i 
little  search.  These  examples  are  cited  to  show  typica 
changes  in  a  commodity  that  fluctuates  capriciously  ie 
not  to  exhibit  the  most  extreme  cases  of  such  capricious 

The  relative  price  computed  from  aggregate  actual 
can  be  shifted  at  will  to  any  base  without  error.  ' 
evident  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  such  a  relative 
The  June  relative  price  computed  on  the  May  price  as 
.  27  Shifting  this  series  to  the  June  base  by  dividing 
June  relative  price  gives  the  following:  May  relativf 
.  ',„'  June  relative  price  100.     Individual  commodity  r 

prices  can  thus  be  shifted  to  the  base  price  of  any  peii 
sired  without  error  because  the  relative  prices  are 
ratios  of  actual  ^gregate  prices.     Dividing  through 
relative  price  of  any  year  or  period  merely  haa  the  ei 
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itiog  the  a^iregate  actual  price  for  the  base  period  as 
in  the  formula  for  computing  the  relative  price, 
le  old  method  of  computation,  errors  in  price  data  were 
y  perpetuated  but  cumulated  by  means  of  the  vicious 

of  avera^g,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  degree,  averages 
ives  calculated  from  different  prices  as  bases  and  by 

more  unallowable  process  of  shifting  every  month  th? 

the  relative  prices,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
ng  the  relative  prices  to  grave  suspicion  as  a  dependable 
of    representing  accurately  what  was   happening  to 

These    inaccuracies,  takei^  with   the  inflexibility  of 

prices  and  indexes  calculated  by  averaging  relatives, 
le  changes  in  methods  of  calculation  which  have  been 
out  imperatively  necessary. 


^^K^^ 
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COOPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  BUREAUS  WITI 
VATE  AGENCIES  IN  STATISTICAL  WORK 


Member!)  of  the  asBociations  may  be  interested  in  sd  i 
of  cooperative  statistical  work  in  which  the  co6i 
agencies  included  two  federal  bureaus,  two  private  asso' 
or  foundatioos,  and  a  local  public  agency — these  be 
cofiperating  agencies  in  a  recently  completed  survey 
duatries  and  schools  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginii 
report  of  this  survey  will  shortly  issue  as  an  official  pub 
of  the  federal  government.  Specifically,  the  co6f 
agencies  in  this  work  were  the  following: 

1.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Ini 
Education,  which  was  active  in  organizing  the  surv 
assumed  certain  expenses  for  printing  bulletins  bearir 
the  work  and  for  services  of  its  office  force.  This  soci 
just  recently,  some  three  weeks  since  (Dec.  9-12,  191' 
its  annual  convention  in  Richmond,  practically  the 
time  of  the  convention  being  devoted  to  a  consideratioi 
results  of  the  survey  and  to  the  formulation  of  recom 
tions  based  upon  the  findings. 

It  may  be  noted  as  an  indication  of  the  value  of  sue 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  schools  statet 
convention  that  the  survey  had  outlined  a  program  oi 
dure  in  industrial  education  providing  for  the  developi 
Richmond  during  the  next  ten  years.  Incidentally  be 
that  the  survey  had  already  saved  the  city  $250,000. 

2.  The  city  of  Richmond  itself,  represented  by  the 
intendcnt  of  Schools  and  by  a  local  committee  of  c 
Richmond  provided  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  a 
of  its  industries. 

3.  The  Huasell  Sage  Foundation  of  New  York  City, 
through  its  Educational  Director  made  the  school  surv 
assumed  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  school  survey. 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  represented  by 
in  industrial  education,  who  asBisted  in  the  estab- 
if  prevocational  and  vocation^  courses,  organized 
laais  of  the  survey  findings  and  recommendations. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Tlua 
[pert  on  industrial  education  was  given  six  months' 
beence,  to  enable  him  to  serve  as  Director  of  the 
Survey.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  also,  is 
e  full  report  of  the  findings  and  recommendations, 
probably  run  to  300  p^es  or  more  and  will  include 
•ge  text-charts,  a  few  copies  of  which,  by  the  cour- 
;  Bureau,  I  have  been  permitted  to  bring  to  this 
r  distribution  in  case  any  members  present  care  to 
.  The  Bureau,  by  assuming  the  cost  of  printing 
8  and  the  full  report,  has  made  possible  the  publi- 
oth  the  charts  and  the  report  in  the  proposed  form, 
^tor  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Verrill,  has  served  upon 
U  committee  of  the  survey  and  through  him  and 
ler  Meeker  the  Bureau  has  cod[>erated  to  the  full 
B  authority  to  do  so. 

department  of  the  federal  government  may  be 
as  being  implicated  indirectly  in  the  undertaking — 
ment  of  Commeree — since  Secretary  Redfield  of 
tment  is  President  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
of  Industrial  Education.  The  Commissioner  of 
istics  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  manifested 
jt  in  the  work  by  attending  the  convention  held  in 
to  consider  the  findings  of  the  survey  and  by 
g  in  the  proceedings. 

i  of  interest  to  note,  also,  since  there  has  been  some 
mding  as  regards  the  attitude  of  organized  labor 
ice  to  the  institution  of  industrial  education  even  in 
:bools,  that  in  the  work  of  gathering  the  data  the 
le  survey  had  the  full  codperation  of  the  local  labor 
1  that  Mr.  Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
>f  Labor,  also  attended  the  convention  in  Richmond 
ddress  heartily  endorsed  the  proposed  program, 
acter  of  the  data  gathered  relating  to  occupations 
srred  from  the  charts,  which  present  in  parallel 
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columns  a  statistical  analysis  of  some  56  occu[>atioi 
printing,  building,  and  metal  trades,  and  in  the  to1 
dustry.  Occupations  in  retail  stores  are  include< 
report,  but  have  not  been  charted.  The  report 
also,  the  full  analysis  of  each  occupation  briefly  sui 
on  the  charts,  together  with  a  very  considerable  ai 
tabular  matter  and  general  text  dealing  with  the  i 
character  of  Richmond. 

The  data  for  the  charts  and  for  the  tabulations  were 
upon  schedules  and  through  personal  interviews  * 
ployers  and;employeefl. 

The  schedule  inquiries  related  to  such  topics  i 
wages,  seasonal  fluctuation,  age  of  entrance  to  trad 
to  which  the  trade  could  be  learned  in  the  shop,  years 
to  leam  the  trade,  age  period  of  maximum  productivii 
of  labor  supply,  the  demand  for  labor  and  whether  tb< 
is  increa^ng  or  decreadngin  Richmond;  the  conditio 
ployment  that  involve  physical  or  nervous  strain,  th 
late  or  that  narrow  or  restrict  development,  or  are 
respects  important  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  w< 
requirements  as  regards  general,  trade,  and  technical  ( 
of  the  worker;  the  line  of  promotion  in  the  shop; 
made  in  the  shop  for  systematic  instruction  of  appreu 
of  journeymen;  the  common  deficiencies  of  worke 
training  the  school  ought  to  give  the  boy  or  girl  I 
enters  the  shop;  what  it  ought  to  pve  for  the  appreati( 
the  journeyman  in  the  shop,  by  means  of  continuatioi 
and  other  facts  of  importance  in  constituting  a  s 
basis  for  organizing  industrial  education. 

The  charts  summarize  briefly  a  portion  of  the  data 
on  these  schedules  and  from  other  sources.  In  thi 
each  occupation  shown,  the  analysis  begins  with  a 
scription  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  itself  and  ( 
down  the  column  covering  the  points  which  have  be 
fied. 

Consistently  with  the  purpose  of  the  industrial  surv 
to  provide  a  basis  of  statistical  information  relating 
trial  occupations  in  the  city  of  Richmond  upon  whicl 
a  system  of  industrial  education  in  the  public  scho 
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work,  wae  still  in  progress,  courses  were  oi^aiuzed, 
!  to  requests  coining  irom  the  workers  themselves, 
B,  plumbers,  electricians  and  for  wmkers  in  other 
s. 

umed  as  a  principle  justifying  such  surveys  that 
education  must  be  intimately  related  to  specific 
trial  needs — that  it  must  be  based  upon  data  re- 
to  occupations  in  general,  but  to  occupations  as 
by  the  industrial  developments  of  the  community 
at  sort  of  education  is  undertaken — taking  account, 
i,  of  the  extent  to  which  processes  and  employments 
1  community  have  been  specialized.  In  the  survey 
id's  building  trades,  for  example,  some  fifteen  dis- 
ations  could  be  defined,  but  if  the  survey  had  been 
rk  city,  the  number  of  distinct  occupations  in  the 
ades  would  have  been  very  much  greater.  In 
the  carpenter  may  have  occasion  infrequently  to 
et  fioor,  in  New  York,  the  parquet-fiow  layer  may 
ired  even  occasionally  to  do  any  other  sort  of  work. 
he  needs  of  Richmond,  as  regards  industrial  educa- 
cal  and  peculiar,  and  the  industrial  courses  estab- 
chmond  should,  therefore,  be  unique,  reflecting  the 
character  of  the  community  and  being  modified 
xd  as  the  local  industries  change.  In  accordance 
irinciple,  the  data  upon  which  to  base  industrial 
a  any  community  must  be  gathered  in  the  work- 
it  community.  This  makes  the  bams  of  industrial 
mpirical  and  statistical.  It  makes  the  problem  of 
iducation  essentially  a  local,  municipal  problem, 
that  no  system  of  industrial  education  devised  for 
aity  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any  other  commu- 

>blem  of  industrial  education  is  so  essentially  local 
■,  what  interest  has  the  federal  government  in  the 
■  Richmond's  industrial  education?  The  answer  is 
bvious.  No  social  problem  is  purely  local,  and 
itrial  education  must,  if  it  is  to  be  efficient,  be 
;d  locally,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  aggregate  a 
:air.     The  federal  government,   representing    the 
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country  as  a  whole  in  its  industrial  development  and  competi- 
tion with  foreign  nations,  is  interested  in  the  extension  of 
practically  efficient  industrial  education  as  a  national  asset, 
just  as  Richmond,  in  its  industrial  development  in  competition 
with  other  cities,  is  interested  in  the  development  of  practically 
efficient  industrial  education  as  a  municipal  asset. 

Formal  cooperation,  such  as  has  been  outlined,  between 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  actual  field  work  of  statistical 
inquiry,  may  seem  somewhat  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
official  dignity,  but  with  the  general  principle  that  public 
agencies  must  not  engage  in  private  enterprises.  This  appear- 
ance of  inconsistency  arises  from  a  failure  to  recognize  that 
private  associations  may  be  engaged  in  work  which  is  clearly 
affected  with  a  public  interest.  Where  this  is  the  case  cooper- 
ative participation  of  federal  bureaus  in  rendering  statistical 
service  is  entirely  proper  as  a  public  function.  The  extent  to 
which  government  bureaus  can  cooperate  with  private  agencies 
in  statistical  work  is  obviously  limited  to  such  enterprises  as 
are  clearly  affected  with  a  public  interest,  and  in  general  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  private  agencies. 

The  number  of  responsible,  permanent  private  foundations 
and  associations  which  represent  important  social  interests 
is  very  considerable  and  is  increasing.  These  private  organ- 
izations have  arisen  in  response  to  recognized  social  needs. 
Immigrants  stranded  in  our  large  cities,  for  example,  consti- 
tute a  social  problem,  and  a  League  for  the  Protection  of 
Immigrants  is  organized.  The  need  tar  industrial  education 
becomes  pressing  and  a  society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  is  organized.  Conservation  of  soil,  water-power, 
and  forests  is  the  basis  of  private  associations.  In  a  word, 
every  important  social  need  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  become 
the  basis  of  organization.  Such  organizations  are  national  in 
character,  they  represent  national  interests,  and  where  the 
purposes  of  these  organizations  are  consistent  with  the  public 
interest,  cooperative  participation  by  bureaus  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  work  which  they  are  doing,  would  seem  to 
be  a  natural  procedure. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
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operation  are  in  some  respects  leas  considerable  than 
se  of  public  agencies.  Public  agencies,  state  or 
are  essentially  local — essentially  not  national  ia 
Every  public  agency  has  its  geographic  field  of 
defined  in  ordinances  and  statutes.  Such  agencies, 
operate  under  a  rigid  legal  definition  of  powers  and 
which  in  many  instances  constitutes  a  barrier  to 
[>5peration. 

ase  of  private  agencies  there  is  no  rigidity  of  legal 
be  broken  down.  It  may  be  noted,  further,  as  a 
n  for  cooperation  with  private  agencies  that  they, 
lently  than  public  agencies,  represent  specific  social 
national  in  scope — that  they  represent  live  interests 
3  developed  in  the  community — that  they  represent 
community  is  thinking  about;  whereas  the  public 
bureau  represents  a  traditional  interest  as  defined 
ir  less  permanent  statutes  and  (vdinances.  The 
;ency  may  infuse  ins^nration  and  motive  into 
tine. 

'ant^es  of  cooperation  in  the  instance  which  has 
will  be  obvious,  and  it  will,  I  tbink,  be  clear  that 
lat  advantages  may  result  from  similar  cooperation 
nes  of  work  where  permanent,  responsible,  private 
«  in  the  field. 

le  work  on  the  Richmond  survey  was  done  under 
>n  of  professional  experts,  who  prepared  the  sched- 
upervised  the  field  work  and  the  tabulation  of  the 
h  wcH-k,  if  it  is  to  be  of  value,  must  be  done  by 
Is,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  cities  generally  cannot 
OTps  of  experts  for  this  work,  since  in  the  nature  of 
e  work  is  not,  as  regards  any  single  city,  continuous. 
;he  condition  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
peratioD  of  the  federal  government  essential.  A 
;y  undertaking  such  work  independently  may 
Bsary  to  depend  upon  inexperienced  service.  With- 
ation,  each  survey  is  experimental  and  the  data 
elating  to  occupations  and  industries  in  different 
ound  to  be  of  varyir^  value  and  character. 
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As  regards  the  coxintry  as  a  whole,  however,  assuming  that 
cities  generally  undertake  such  surveys,  the  work  is  continuous, 
and  bureaus  of  the  federal  government  can,  therefore,  organize 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  promotion  of  such  imdertakings. 

While  the  statistical  analysis  of  occupations  undertaken  in 
Richmond  was  undertaken.f  or  the  specific  purpose  of  providing 
a  basis  of  industrial  education  in  that  city,  the  data  gathered 
are  of  general  economic  significance,  being  such  as  must  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  underlie  economic  speculation  regarding 
industrial  conditions  and  employments.  The  significance  of 
the  data  will,  obviously,  increase  in  proportion  as  the  niunber 
of  cities  covered  increases,  and  in  proportion  as  the  work  k 
organized  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  some  uniform 
scheme.  Cooperation  of  the  federal  bureaus  woxild  seem 
to  be  an  obvious  way  of  securing  this  uniformity  in  method 
and  data. 

Finally,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  schedules  used  in  such 
work  shall  be  subjected  to  scientific  criticism  and  that  they 
shall  be  perfected  so  as  to  get  the  data  which  are  of  economic 
value.  The  Richmond  survey  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and  is 
necessarily  in  this  respect  experimental.  It  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  type  siurvey,  but  even  while  the  work  was  in  progress 
those  engaged  in  the  work  realized  that  improvements  could 
be  made  in  the  methods  and  in  the  schedules,  and  when  the 
report  issues  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  criticisms  will  be  freely  forthcoming  from  those 
interested  to  secure  accurate  data  regarding  the  conunon 
industrial  pursuits  of  wage-earners. 
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PRESENT  STATISTICAL  NEEDS  AND  THE 
rATISTICAL  WORK  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT.* 
GiFTOBD,  Slatittieian,  Amariean  Telephone  ani  Telegraph  Co. 

to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Some  Present  Statistical 
id  the  Statistical  Work  of  the  Federal  Goveraroent. 
a  present  statistical  needs  merely  to  remind  you  that 
only  possibly  but  probably  a  fact  that  the  statistical 

today  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  a  not  far- 
es terday. 

le  is  too  limited  to  bring  evidence  to  prove  this  point, 
tory  of  changed  conditions  of  industry  and  the  growth 
undertakings  in  business  and  social  fields,  with  the 

increased  necessity  for  up-to-date  statistics,  has 
often  told  that  it  does  not  need  repeating.  The 
teserve  Board,  the  new  Industrial  Trade  Commission, 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
ices  of  new  federal  bodies  that  will  have  to  rely  lai^ely 
^istics  in  their  work.  The  private  organizations  and 
and  large  business  undertakings  which  must  so 
beconoing  almost  innumerable.  These  recent  devel- 
mean  that  the  field  of  the  economist  and  the  statis- 
s  been  extended  and  that  work  somewhat  similar 
reviously  done  by  the  academic  economist  or  statis- 
now  being  done  as  a  practical  every-day  affair  by 
no   means   excliwively   specialists   in   economics  or 

Ilea  does  the  present  statistical  work  of  the  federal 
mt  meet  these  rather  new  requirements?  As  in  the 
jtill  have  the  academic  requirements  and  the  needs 
icialist  and  student.  That  the  statistical  work  of  the 
lovemment  largely  meets  these  academic  require- 
lere  seems  to  be  little  or  no  question.  While  it  is 
a  degree  in  meeting  the  newer  practical  require- 

ud  the  AsKricu  Statistical  AhxIii  ion,  it 
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ments,  these  requirements  are  so  important  that  they  deserve 
careful  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  when  information  on  a  given  subject  is 
desired,  it  is  essential  to  know  promptly  just  what  is  already 
available  without  the  necessity  of  too  much  specialized 
knowledge  of  all  possible  sources,  as  to  just  how  much  along 
the  lines  in  question  has  already  been  done.  Otherwise,  much 
time  and  expense  may  be  wasted  in  duplicating  information  al- 
ready collected  or,  what  is  still  more  serious,  important  deci- 
sions may  be  made  more  or  less  by  guess,  which  decisions  might 
have  been  based  on  facts  already  compiled.  To  find  out  what 
the  federal  government  with  its  many  departments  and  diversi- 
fied interests  has  to  supply  in  the  way  of  statistics  is,  at  present, 
to  the  ordinary  busy  man  a  complicated  and  difiicult  task. 
This  statement  may  seem  strange  to  the  specialist  who  has 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  and  work  of  the 
federal  government  and  with  the  various  sources  of  information 
which  there  are  at  present  regarding  that  work. 

What  I  plead  for,  however,  is  a  subject  index  which  could 
be  published  from  time  to  time,  furnishing  a  convenient 
source  of  information  for  all  the  statistical  data  available 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  federal  government. 
This. should,  of  course,  be  kept  up-to-date,  by,  say,  monthly 
bulletins  and  periodical  revisions  of  the  complete  index. 

Parenthetically,  I  cannot  pass  this  thought  by  without  sug- 
gesting that  a  subject  index  of  statistical  information,  avail- 
able not  only  in  the  federal  government  but  in  state,  municipal, 
and  private  fields,  although  it  would  be  a  colossal  undertaking, 
would  in  its  results  more  than  justify  its  expense. 

As  I  said  before,  many  people  today  use  statistical  infor- 
mation who  are  not  students  or  specialists.  Now  this  idea 
presents  another  need.  These  are  busy  people  in  their  partic- 
ular work,  whatever  it  may  be;  they  look  in  a  document  for 
certain  figures  and  they  do  not  always  read  the  text  which 
explains  those  figures.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  prevent 
serious  mistakes  that  all  tabular  statements  of  figures  should 
be  self-explanatory;  i.  6.,  the  limits  of  the  use  of  the  figures  in 
the  table  should  be  shown  by  either  the  heading  of  the  table 
or  a  footnote.     If  absolutely  necessary,  the  footnote  could 
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ertain  pages  of  tbe  text  with  a  statement  that  the 
ould  not  be  used  for  any  purposes  without  first 
id  the  text. 

:he  question  of  speed  is  important,  for  figures  become 
ble  for  many  purposes  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
8  of  the  date  of  which  they  are  representative, 
it,  with  only  the  essential  text  issued  promptly,  and 
analyses  issued  later  might  well  be  tbe  standard 

I  would  say  a  word  about  the  adaptation  of  the 
^tistics  pre[>ared  to  the  kind  of  statistics  needed, 
which  can  be  done  to  further  improve  the  direct 
itween  the  men  who  use  the  statistics  and  the  gov- 
epartment  which  collects  them  would  be  decidedly 
le.     We  are  discovering  every  day  that  we  want  sta- 

a  sort  which  we  have  not  yet  gathered.  It  is, 
re,   possible  that  we  are  gatherii^  statistics  of  a 

we  no  longer  need.  If  there  were  formed  a  stand- 
ittee  or,  better  still,  an  official  commission  of  some 
"epresentatives  of  such  associations  as  the  American 

Association  and  the  American  Statistical  Associa^ 
,ber  with,  let  us  say,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
e  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  etc., 
entatives  of  tbe  govermnent  statistical  departments, 
te  to  the  advantage  of  us  all.  It  would  provide  a 
portunity  for  us  to  present  such  statistical  needs 
n  individual  experience  develops  to  a  body  which 
B,ble  to  take  some  practical  action  in  the  matter, 
ict  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
i  various  lines  but  perhaps  still  more  can  be  done  to 
m along  toasatisfactoryconclusion.  Therecanbe  no 
3  to  tbe  need  of  having  them  ultimately  worked  out. 
then,  present  statistical  needs  require  of  the  federal 
It: 

}ject  index  of  all  statistical  data  available, 
rtical  tables  that  are  self-explanatory, 
test  practical  speed. 

!  organization,  composed  of  government  and  private 
i,  to  assist  in  adapting  tbe  kind  of  statistics  gathered 
i  of  statistics  needed. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Associations:— 
to  comply  closely  with  the  excellent  rule  of  your  i 
committee  which  reatrictB  the  time  allowed  to  each 
at  this  discussion,  I  must  present  at  once  certain  co 
which  I  have  reached  upon  the  topic  of  this  discus 
leave  for  another  time  the  explanations  of  why  an 
was  led  to  these  conclusions. 

The  suggestion  embodied  in  the  title  of  this  address 
me  from  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North  of  the  Carnegie  Endon 
International  Peace  and  I  have  been  permitted  by  I 
to  see  the  correspondence  with  officials  of  the  "  Inte 
Statistical  Institute,"  whose  permanent  headquarte 
The  Hague  and  wbose  la^t  international  meeting  wa 
Vienna  in  August,  1913.  This  correspondence  has  i 
possible  working  cooperation  between  the  Carnegie 
ment  and  a  Committee  of  the  International  Statisti 
tute,  or  other  eminent  statisticians,  for  the  purpof 
veloping  a  plan  for  the  compilation  of  uniform  inte 
.  financial  statistics;  in  other  words,  to  establish  what 
has  long  needed,  a  basis  for  an  international  budget 

The  Institute  officials,  particularly  Dr.  Zahn  of  Muc 
been  interested  for  years — even  so  tar  back  as  1853- 
tiona  relating  to  standard  schedules  for  uniform 
statements  by  all  nations.  Much  hard  work  and 
thinking  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Zahn  and  others  ■ 
forma  drafts  for  such  schedules. 

It  is  evident,  iiowever,  to  me,  after  some  Sftee 
experience  in  establishing  uniform  financial  statea 
municipalities,  for  states,  and  for  the  national  governii 
these  preliminary  drafts  have  been  somewhat  too  a; 
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extended  and  detailed,  for  the  immediate  practical 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  .is  necessary,  if  results  are 
ined  which  will  justify  the  labor  and  expense  involved, 
ition  should  be  concentrated  at  first  upon  relatively 
lamental  classifications,  leaving  others — even  the 
Is  of  these  fundamental  classes — to  be  worked  out  later 
iiural  course  of  development.  By  this  I  mean  that 
for  a  perfect  theoretical  Bystem  to  be  devised,  includ- 
e  detailed  subdivisions  necessary  to  embrace  the 
nts  for  every  nation,  we  will,  owing  to  the  magni- 
the  diversity  of  purposes,  methods,  and  accounts 
ious  nations,  postpone  for  years  the  beginning  and 
mplishment  of  our  desire,  namely:  to  obtain  com- 
f  governmental  costs  in  those  nations, 
contrary,  if  we  are  content  to  exhibit  only  large, 
tal  functions  in  our  first  classification,  we  may  reach 
results  almost  immediately,  and  thereafter  we  may 
and  reclassify  these  results  according  to  the  increase 
•wiedge  of  the  facts  and  as  the  awakening  interest  of 
icians  of  the  nation  will  provide. 
use  was  the  one  pursued  in  municipal  affairs  in  this 
First,  in  1899,  one  city — Newton,  in  Massachu- 
pted  the  socalled  "  Uniform  Classification  of  Munici- 
ditures"  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee 
tional  Municipal  League.  As  soon  as  the  annual 
that  city  was  published  and  it  became  evident 
one  city  bad  adopted  the  classification,  the  latter 
practical  character.  Other  cities  adopted  it  of  their 
>n  or  under  eupervision  of  the  League's  committee 
1  two  years  a  whole  state,  Ohio,  had  applied  it  to 
ies,  eighty  in  number.  Then  New  York  adopted 
iwhat  improved  form  and  Massachusetts  followed, 
he  uniform  classification  to  all  her  cities  and  to  all 
so  far  as  their  annual  reports  to  the  Commonwealth 
lerned.  The  United  States  Census,  Division  of 
»ebt  and  Taxation,  took  it  up  and  soon  there  was 
workable  and  uniform  classifications  of  municipal 
res  and  revenues  which  were  applicable  to  any  and 
B  throughout  the  country. 
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Now,  prior  to  the  practical  application  in  Newton,  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League .  had  been  debating  the  form  of 
standard  classification  for  some  years  without  results,  for  the 
reason  that  no  two  people  could  agree,  or  can  agree,  upon 
all  of  the  elements  of  any  detailed  classification.  Some  will 
favor  one  location  and  some  another  location  for  the  same 
function  or  item.  The  disagreements  are  without  end,  the 
disputants  seldom  if  ever  reach  a  conclusion  upon  these 
theoretical  details.  For  example,  if  we  had  not  immediately 
tried  out  the  classification  at  Newton,  just  as  it  was,  in  1899, 
it  is  possible  that  the  various  contestants  would  be  discussing 
yet,  whether  "Hospitals"  should  be  associated  with  "Chari- 
table  Institutions''  or  with  "Conservation  of  Health"  and 
whether  "Cemeteries"  should  be  classed  as  sanitary  measures 
or  as  "Public  Utilities."  Therefore  the  important  thing  is 
to  get  the  movement  started  in  practice  on  a  simple  but  fxmda- 
mental  classification,  which  can  be  agreed  upon  promptly 
by  a  majority  of  those  who  have  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

What  appeals  to  me  concerning  the  present  matter-in-hand 
is  this: — That  a  committee  of  the  Statistical  Association  or  of 
the  Economic  Association  or,  better,  of  both  combined,  should 
be  appointed.  Not  too  large  a  committee,  but  one  whose 
members  can  meet  conveniently  and  regularly  and  thereby 
accomplish  definite  results  within  a  relatively  short  time. 
This  committee  should  adopt,  after  proper  discussion,  a  pre- 
liminary classification  of  national  functions  with  such  subdi- 
visions as  may  be  deemed  practicable  and  then  the  new 
budget  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  1915-16  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  committee  and  published  in  accordance 
with  these  classifications  at  the  earliest  possible  moment — 
not  a  year  or  two  hence  but  right  off  now,  within  two  months- 
or  three  at  the  outside.  Then,  the  practicability  of  the  classi- 
fication having  been  established  through  adjustments  made 
during  this  experience,  the  published  results  should  be  spread 
broadcast  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  criticism,  suggestion, 
and  imitation.  The  committee,  also,  should  be  authorised 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  foreign  committees,  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  appointed  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Now,  what  are  the  fundamental  functions  common  to  all, 
■  nearly  all,  the  nations?  Evidently — ^we  have  the  proof 
jfore  us — "War,"  or  "National  Defense,"  is  one  of  them; 
le  most  important  single  function  of  them  apparently, 
rhat  is  another?  Evidently  national  "indebtedness"  is 
aether;  to  wit:-debts,  sinking  funds,  interest,  all  matters 
dating  to  national  debts,  funded  or  floating.  Again,  national 
administration"  is  universal  in  some  form.  The  legislative, 
tecutive,  and  judicial  functions  are  everywhere  present, 
hey  can  be  classified  without  serious  difficulty;  by  this  I 
lean  the  higher  administration,  the  "overhead"  costs  of 
ational  government. 

So  far  we  have  mentioned  three  large,  fundamental  func- 
LOQS,  national  defense,  national  indebtedness,  and  national 
dministration,  each  capable  of  simple  subdivisions  of  uniform 
nd  standard  character.  With  these  three  we  shall  have  cov- 
red  much  more  than  half,  probably  three  quarters,  or  even 
Qore,  of  the  total  costs  of  each  national  government.  We  may 
rell  be  satisfied  with  these  three  if  it  should  prove  imprac- 
icable  to  advance  further  this  year.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ver,  that  we  shall  find  that  we  can  advance  quite  a  little 
urther  almost  immediately.  For  instance,  there  are  the  "pub- 
ic service"  or  "pubfic  utility"  functions,  such  as  railroads, 
elegraphs,  telephones,  mail  service,  and  express  service. 
Use  there  is  forest  service,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as 
'ommerce,  and  various  other  functions  which  can  be  classi- 
ied,  in  big  subdivisions  at  least,  and  which  will  be  ffurly 
lomparable  among  the  nations.  Soon,  however,  we  would 
jet  into  serious  difficulties  and  would  be  obliged  to  stop,  for 
;he  present. 

"To  stop"  reminds  me  that  my  time  is  expiring  and  there- 
'ore  I  desire  to  surest  to  you  the  advisability  of  the  appoint- 
nent  of  a  joint  committee,  such  as  has  been  outlined,  to 
::onsist  of,  say,  six  persons,  one-half  from  each  Association. 
Ihifi  committee  should  be  instructed  to  take  hold  immediately 
}f  our  subject  and  prepare  the  fundamental  classifications 
promptly.  If  such  a  committee  does  its  work  effectively, 
:he  results  shoiJd  be  of  great  importance  and  the  work  should 
3e  a  means  of  gratification  to  the  members  of  both  of  your 
earned  bodies  in  the  future. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  FOR  THE  STAND- 
ARDIZATIONOF  STATISTICAL  WORK.* 

Bt  Roger  W.  Babson. 


As  Mr.  Chase  has  so  ably  suggested,  some  of  us  are  much 
interested  in  certain  plans  for  standardizing  and  jointly  pub- 
lishing certain  international  statistics  of  which  statesmen  and 
business  men  are  so  much  in  need.  We  further  believe  that 
the  development  of  the  statistical  work  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  reached  a  point  where  to  longer  go  ahead 
without  regard  to  what  other  nations  are  doing  will  mean  a 
lot  of  imdoing  later. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  President  Koren  has  given  me  a 
place  upon  this  program  to  tell  about  this  work,  I  feel  that  the 
least  I  can  do  is  to  reciprocate  by  basing  the  first  half  of  my 
remarks  upon  a  most  able  paper  upon  the  subject  which  he 
read  last  year  in  New  York.  Our  argiunent  in  brief  is  as 
follows: — 

''  For  years  it  has  been  the  hope  of  statesmen  and  economists, 
as  well  as  of  statisticians,  that  the  censuses  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  might  become  so  standardized  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  accurate  comparative  studies  of  the 
true  growth  and  relative  prosperity  of  the  respective  nations. 
It  has  not  been  contemplated  that  the  national  censuses  should 
follow  the  same  pattern  in  all  details,  but  that  they  should 
deal  with  specified  subjects  in  a  certain  uniform  manner,  such 
subjects  to  be  chosen  as  will  afford  a  fact-basis  for  determining 
the  economic  and  social  standing  and  development  of  each 
nation. 

"The  possible  utility  of  a  world  standard  of  values  as 
applied. to  nations  is  infinite.  The  interdependence  of  nations 
in  things  that  make  for  prosperity  and  general  well-being  is 
daily  becoming  more  obvious.  Back  of  much  of  the  insecurity 
and  strife  in  international  commerce  and  industry,  back  of  the 
halting  way  in  which  we  endeavor  to  meet  common  social 

*  Paper  read   at   the  joint  z&eetmg  of  the  Ameriean  Eoonomio  Aasoeiation  and  the  American 
Statistical  Asaooiation.  PHnceton,  N.  J.,  December  80,  1914. 
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iroblems,  back  of  the  internatioDal  jealousies  and  suspicions 
hat  always  threaten,  lurks  ignorance  of  national  and  inter- 
lational  conditions  and  relations.  It  is  the  ability  to  strike 
.  reliable  balance  sheet  that  has  made  possible  the  huge  systems 
if  combinations  in  commerce  and  banking.  Is  not  the  use'of 
,  balance  sheet  equally  urgent  in  the  affairs  of  nations  if  they 
ball  be  directed  for  the  common  good  of  all? 

"Of  the  many  by-products  to  be  derived  from  standardizing 
nowledge  in  the  manner  indicated,  bow  it  will  point  to  oppor- 
imities  in  business,  prevent  losses  through  foreign  investments 
nd  commercial  dealings,  how  it  may  help  to  a  better  distri- 
ution  of  population  as  well  as  products  of  agriculture  and 
idustry,  how  it  may  reveal  fundamentals  in  educational 
i^stems  that  make  for  real  prosperity,  there  is  not  time  to 
Deak." 

The  idea  of  a  Standard  International  Census  has  had  many 
dvocates  within  bodies  like  the  International  Statistical 
[istitute,  and  the  International  Agricultural  Institute  at 
:ome.  Recently,  at  various  gatherings  here  and  abroad  and 
irough  publications,  the  idea  has  won  new  momentum. 
Iverywhere  it  meets  hearty  approval.  Boards  of  trade,  pro- 
iicers  and  bankers,  no  less  than  statisticians,  economists, 
ad  peace  advocates,  readily  see  its  wide  bearings. 

Of  course,  such  a  development  in  statistics  will  not  be 
rougbt  about  at  once.  One  feature,  however,  can  be  taken 
p  at  a  time  and  a  beginning  made  very  soon.  Mr.  Chase  has 
lown  the  need  of  standardizing  the  budgets  of  the  leading 
itions,  and  other  members  of  our  associations  have  at  times 
leaded  for  conformity  in  other  statistical  work.  One  specific 
lustration  is  the  work  being  done  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
ir  standardizing  the  Commodity  Prices  Indices  of  the  dif- 
rent  nations.  Very  important  fiscal,  industrial,  and  social 
lovements  are  absolutely  held  up  for  lack  of  scientific  and 
)mparable  figures  on  the  cost-of-living. 

Mr.  Meeker  has  referred  this  morning  to  the  great  work 
hich  he  is  doing  toward  setting  our  own  house  in  order,  and 
;t  be  is  being  forced  to  do  this  independent  of  any  help  from 
;her  nations,  which  makes  it  almost  certain  that  some  day 

must  all  be  done  over  again.     The  same  condition  of  affairs 
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exists  in  connection  with  our  figures  on  exports,  imports,  and 
a  host  of  other  subjects.  Every  conscientious  governmental 
official  is  up  against  the  same  problem  that  Mr.  Meeker  is, 
while  the  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  the 
country  are  all  at  sea. 

But  some  say:  "Why  trouble  about  so-called  international 
statistics  until  we  get  better  national  statistics?  Why  try  to 
standardize  the  statistics  of  the  world  until  we  standardize 
those  of  our  own  country?  Why  attempt  to  make  England, 
Germany,  and  the  other  great  nations  conform  to  the  same 
methods  of  compilation  until  we  get  California,  Illinois,  and 
Massachusetts  to  agree?''  At  first  thought  these  questions 
seem  reasonable,  but  there  are  good  answers  to  them  all. 
First,  the  very  time  to  standardize  such  statistics  is  before 
they  are  "perfected"  in  the  different  countries..  The  more 
incomplete  they  are,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  induce  the  dif- 
ferent nations  to  adopt  the  standardized  forms.  The  longer 
the  change  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  get  them 
to  make  the  much  desired  changes.  Second,  it  would  be 
very  much  easier  to  perfect  the  compilation  and  methods  used 
by  the  different  states  of  our  own  country  if  we  had  some  in* 
ternational  standard  to  refer  to.  California  may  not  want  to 
change  her  system  to  please  Massachusetts  or  to  copy  a 
standard  set  by  Illinois,  but  she  could  be  much  more  readily 
induced  to  adopt  some  international  standard  prescribed  by 
an  international  commission. 

Members  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  and 
members  of  the  American  Economic  Association:  This  seems 
like  a  large  order,  but  the  statistical  work  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  be  of  real  value,  depends  upon  the  placing 
and  the  filling  of  such  an  order. 

But  since  our  last  meeting  something  has  happened  which 
may  very  much  help  in  this  development.  I  refer  to  the 
great  European  war.  In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
this  development.  From  reports  which  I  am  receiving  from 
Europe,  two  probabilities  are  now  apparent  concerning  the  ivar 
in  Europe.  One  is  that  the  war  will  be  called  off  before  many 
months  with  neither  side  vanquished;  and  the  other  is  that  it 
may  result  in  some  sort  of  a  commercial  alliance  which  will 
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asBure  equal  protection  to  the  commerce  and  markets  of  all 
naticns. 

The  Hague  Tribimal,  which  has  been  the  work  of  pacifists 
and  jurists,  has  signally  failed.  We  have  learned  that  little 
progress  can  be  made  for  world  peace  through  sentimental 
plans  for  arbitration.  We,  however,  see  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  past  few  days  the  beginning  of  another  great  movement 
under  commercial  and  shipping  interests,  which  appears  very 
hopeful.  This  movement,  moreover,  is  even  being  oflBcially 
endorsed  by  the  diplomats  of  our  sister  republics  at  the  south, 
and  I  might  add  that  I  leave  in  two  weeks  for  Chile  and 
Argentina  in  connection  with  this  work.  In  fact,  the  "Neu- 
trality Commission  of  Nine,"  recently  appointed  by  the  Pan- 
American  Union  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  two  probabilities 
to  which  I  refer  above — namely:  (1)  That  the  war  will  be 
short,  and  (2)  that  a  commercial  alliance  may  be  formed  which 
will  make  another  such  war  very  imiHrobable. 

If  the  leading  nations  come  together  in  a  commercial 
alliance  to  neutralize  the  seas,  regulate  trade-barriers,  and 
assure  all  member  nations  equal  commercial  protection,  this 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  development  in  international 
statistics.  It  will  lead  to  standardising  the  censuses  and  all 
the. vital  commercial  and  industrial  statistics  of  the  different 
nations.  As  the  development  of  the  simplest  form  of  national 
government  was  dependent  on  collecting  statistics  for  pro- 
portioning representation,  taxation,  etc.,  so  the  development 
of  any  international  alliance  or  federation  will  carry  with  it 
the  extension  and  standardization  of  international  statistics. 

Diil  you  ever  think  that  political  revolutions  exist  today  as  in 
the  past,  excepting  that  we  make  armed  fighting  unnecessary? 
Every  four  years  before  thefe  is  a  chance  for  an  armed  conflict, 
we  count  the  conflicting  parties  and  if  we  see  that  one  side 
has  enough  more  males  to  win  than  the  other,  we  call  them  the 
victors  from  the  result  of  such  a  count.  In  other  words  we  let 
both  sides  fight;  but  insist  that  they  fight  statistically  with 
ballots,  instead  of  in  a  mediaeval  fashion  with  bullets.  Hence, 
I  believe  that  not  only  will  this  new  international  movement 
bring  about  the  much  hoped  for  development  of  international 
statistics,  but  that  the  wars  of  the  future  may  be  fought  with 
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statistics  and  ballots  instead  of  with  guns  and  bullets.  Cer- 
tainly, it  must  be  with  one  of  these  two  classes  of  weapons,  as 
the  world  can  never  remain  in  statu  quo  as  the  pacifists  so 
supinely  hope.  In  view  of  this  possible  development  I  con- 
clude as  follows: 

1.  That,  granted  the  existence  of  certain  glaring  needs  to 
which  President  Koren,  and  Messrs.  Willcox,  Meeker,  Mitchell, 
Durand,  and  Giflford  have  so  ably  referred,  the  statistical  work 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  should  at  once  seek  to  cooperate  with  other  govern- 
ments in  standardizing  the  census  and  statistical  work  of  all 
nations. 

2.  That  this  means  the  formation  of  some  sort  of  an  official 
international  census  office  entirely  apart  from  the  excellent 
work  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  at  The  Hague. 

3.  That  the  duty  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,— 
the  second  oldest  statistical  association  in  the  world  and  the 
only  one  of  any  consequence  in  a  now  neutral  nation — ]&  to 
call  an  international  conference  to  consider  this  project. 

4.  And  finally,  that  in  the  meantime,  we  individual  members 
work  and  talk  in  favor  of  this  proposed  commercial  alliance 
and  the  neutrality  plan  of  our  South  American  brothers,  for  if 
these  are  successful,  international  and  national  statistics  .will 
be  put  on  a  plane  higher  than  we  have  ever  yet  dared  to  hope 
for  up  to  the  present  time. 
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THE  CENSUS  OFFICE  IN  COMMISSION." 
Bt  S.  N.  D.  North,  Dirtctor  of  the  CeniuM,  1903-1309. 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  the  Political 

enee  Quarterly  for  September,  1914,  by  Profeaaor  Walter  ..    ,    ■' 

Willcox,  in  which  he  pvea  a  summary  review  of  the  long 

jggle  maintained  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  '     . 

1BU8— from  1903  to  1909 — to  uphold  the  independence  of 

t  bureau  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 

law.  ■    '  ~ 

La  the  Director  in  question,  and  thus  the  storm  center  of  *  ' 

movement  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Census,  I 

ire  to  add  some  particulars  which  Professor  Willcox  either  .     . 

rlooked  or  under-emphasized. 

!'he  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of 

tistical  science  in  the  United  States,  and  the  statiBticiaos  '■_■-. 

uld  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  facts,  in  order  that  they  may 

ermine  their  duty.  .         _.•  " 

inee  I  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  Census  in  1909,  I 

e  refrained  from  any  public  statement  on  the  subject  and  -    ,• 

ided  any  defence  of  my  own  official  conduct  under  cir-  .  ,.       ■ . 

istances  which  were  unusual  and  trying.     Now  that  an- 

er  has  revived  the  subject,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion,  •  ■    .  "     . 

•I  an  impartial  examination  of  the  documentary  history, 
t  the  position  of  the  Director  was  "legally  impregnable" 
jughout  the  whole  period,  I  feel  warranted  in  breaking  ,    ■ 

:  silence,   disregarding  the   personal  aspects  of  the  con-  *.  . 

76Tsy,  which  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  public. 

L  position  which  was  "legally  impregnable"  at  the  time,  .       ,. ,       - 

'ar  from  being  "still  open"  as  a  legislative  question,  has  .■    :  ..  '". 

Q  determined  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  significance  ■'■     ■ 

vrhich  is  not  sufficiently  understood.     Discussion  of  the  .  ,,•'-.'•'*■ 

uls  of  the  controversy   has  become  academic;  but  the  '^T' 

alation  which  was  intended  to  end  it,  is  the  law  of  the  .        "       "^r    ■ 

M  Anericu  SMtiMial  AaoeUtioB,  Prinixbin,  N.  J,.  -    .        '        m^~'^  ;tA 
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Professor  Willcox  has  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress,  in  passing  the  act  of  1899  for  the  taking  of  the 
Twelfth  and  subsequent  censuses,  "to  give  the  Director  fuU 
control  of  the  Bureau,"  an  intent  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Congress  again  made  clear  its 
intent  when  it  passed  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Permanent  Census  Office,  which  continued  all  the  powers 
given  the  Director  in  the  previous  act,  under  which  was 
produced  the  most  satisfactory  c<en6U8  ever  compiled  in  this 
country.  That  the  Congress  had  no  intention  of  changing  a 
census  law  which  had  so  abundantly  justified  itself,  when  it 
transferred  the  Bureau  to  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  is  shown  in  the  debates,  when  this 
act  was  under  discussion. 

That  Congress  has  never  since  had  any  such  intention  is 
made  equally  clear  by  the  content  of  the  two  bills  on  the  sub- 
ject which  have  been  passed  by  Congress  since  that  transfer, 
the  second  of  which  is  now  the  only  law  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Census  Office. 

The  first  bill  to  provide  for  the  Thirteenth  and  subsequent 
censuses  was  under  consideration  for  a  number  of  weeks  in 
the  Census  committees  of  both  houses.  There  were  numerous 
hearings  by  both  committees,  and  the  details  of  the  bill  were 
carefully  considered.  At  a  hearing  of  the  House  Committee 
there  was  presented  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce 
and  Labor  (Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus),  dated  January  15,  1908, 
in  which  he  said: 
:\'^.    V        •    "-  "It  is  noted  that  the  [Census]  bill  as  it  now  stands,  with 

,|.<  the  exception  that  appointments  of  certain  persons  in  the 

Bureau  proper  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  that  requests  upon  other  Departments 
for  information  pertinent  to  the  work  provided  for  by  the  act 
\   .. ;:.  ':-''.  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary,  confers  upon  the  Director  of 

/-■    *  the  Census  all  the  duties  of  every  description  in  connection 

r        /  with  the  census  work  independently  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 

merce and  Labor.     This  seems  to  me  inadvisable.' ' 
'w   '  ,  "  The  Secretary  then  set  forth  his  objections  to  each  specific 

.'i      '"  paragraph   conferring  independent  authority  upon  the  Di- 

rector,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  "the  setting  up  of  a 
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ireau  within  an  Executive  Department  which  is  independent 

its  head,  would  constitute  an  administrative  anomaly  which 
is  believed  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  create."  He 
ged  the  committee  to  confirm  by  direct  legislation,  all 
e  limitations  upon  the  Director's  authority  and  responsi- 
lity,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  DepEirtment  had  undertaken 

establish  by  executive  order  or  otherwise. 
The  Secretary  was  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  census 
olution,  and  unaware  that  the  whole  question  he  raised  had 
len  decided  in  1S99,  and  again  in  1903,  after  a  full  considera- 
:>u.    His  letter  was  the  first  formal  statement  of  the  attitude 

the  Department  on  the  issue  it  raised.  After  careful  con- 
deration  of  this  letter,  the  committee  voted  unanimously 
^inst  amending  the  bill  as  requested-  It  was  reported  to  the 
ouse  in  ita  original  form;  it  was  there  debated  at  length;  no 
nendment  was  proposed  embodyii^  any  of  these  proposals 
'.  the  Department,  and  it  was  passed  without  dissent.  The 
ime  thing  happened  in  the  Senate  committee,  and  in  the 
eoate  itself. 

In  order  to  make  the  intent  of  Congress  unmistakable,  and 
>  negative,  once  for  alt,  the  contention  that  by  reason  of  the 
•ansfer  of  the  bureau  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
abor,  the  independence  and  power  of  the  Director  had 
een  submei^ed  in  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
artment,  section  33  was  made  to  read  as  follows : 

"That  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  the 
"welfth  and  subsequent  censuses,'  approved  March  third, 
ighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  all  other  laws  and  parts 
f  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisitms  of  this  Act  are  hereby  re- 
ealxd." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  first  bill  for  the  Twelfth  Census 
raa  vetoed  by  President  Roosevelt.  This  veto  was  directed 
gainst  two  provisionfi  of  the  bill:  one  relating  to  the  method 
f  appointment  of  the  extra  clerks  to  be  employed  and  the 
tber  (upon  which  little  stress  was  laid),  permitting  the  Di- 
ector  to  go  outaide  the  Government  Printing  Office,  if  he 
hougbt  desirable,  to  secure  the  prompt  publication  of  the 
^nsuB  reports.  The  provision  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  ap- 
■ointment  of  the  clerks  authorized  "non-competitive"  exam- 
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inations,  and  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  Congressmen  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  appointment  of  these  clerks  without  the  restnunt 
of  the  Civil  Service  law. 

When  the  President  sent  for  me  to  inform  me  of  his  intention 
to  veto  the  bill,  because  of  this  provision,  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  provision  was  so  clumsily  drawn  that  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  him  to  issue  an  executive  order  which  would 
avoid  the  evil  he  foresaw,  viz.:  an  order  directing  that 
appointments  must  be  based  upon  the  actual  standing  of  appli- 
cants, as  shown  by  the  markings  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. He  admitted  this,  but  said  that  he  must  veto  the  bill 
nevertheless.  "These  people  have  given  me  a  chance  to  read 
them  a  lesson,"  he  added,  "and  I  am  going  to  do  it."  He 
went  on  to  say,  what  he  afterwards  repeated  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, that  "Outside  of  these  (two)  matters,  I  believe  that  the 
bill  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  represents  an  improve- 
ment upon  previous  legislation  on  tfee  subject."  {Congres- 
sional Record.  Vol.  43,  Second  Session,  Sixtieth  Congress,  p. 
1965.)  He  further  said  to  me  that  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  decennial  Census  was  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and  the 
officer  in  charge  of  it  was  entitled  to  be  relieved  of  all  such 
hampering  difficulties  as  a  struggle  over  spoils. 

I  record  this  interview,  and  quote  this  message,  because 
they  show  that  President  Roosevelt  was  not  in  sjonpathy  with 
the  repeated  efforts  of  three  successive  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  his  cabinet,  to  emasculate  the  Census  law.  He 
accepted  without  question  every  feature  of  the  bill  which  re- 
stored to  the  Director  all  the  authority  and  all  the  inde- 
pendence of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  or  of  which  it  was 
attempted  to  deprive  him,  by  departmental  orders  and  dis- 
ingenuous opinions  of  legal  officers. 

Congress  was  reluctant  to  join  issue  with  the  President  on 
the  Civil  Service  issue  and  the  bill  went  over  to  the  new  Con- 
gress, in  which  the  personnel  of  the  Census  committees  in 
both  Houses  materially  changed.  Judge  Crumpacker  was, 
however,  again  the  Chairman  of  the  House  committee,  and 
he  shortly  re-introduced  the  identical  Census  bill  of  the  pre- 
vious session,  except  that  it  was  modified  in  the  two  particulars 
to  which  President  Roosevelt  had  objected. 
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rain  there  were  protracted  hearingB;  again  the  bill  passed 

committee  and  the  House,   without  oppoeition  on  the 

t  at  issue,  and  went  to  the  Senate  committee,  which  called 

lew  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  an  early  witness. 

lid  not  reiterate  the  demands  made  by  his  predecessor  in  .  '■  ' 

previous   administratiou,    but   contented   himself   with 

ig  that  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  which  the  Census  ,  -    . 

e  was  a  bureau,  he  had  to  ask  that  the  committee  would 

rt  a  bill  which  would  show  beyond  any  peradventure,  just 

;  was  to  be  his  official  responsibility  for  the  census  about 

s  taken.    He  raised  no  objection,  beyond  this  question,  to 

jill  in  the  form  it  had  once  passed  the  Senate  and  twice  '  ■'     " 

id  the  House. 

rain  the  Senate  committee  approved  the  bill,  and  again 

Senate  passed  it;  and  thus  Secretary  Nagel's  single  ques- 

was  answered. 

esident  Taft  signed  the  bill  reSnacting  the  principle  of  the  . '  ■ 

of  1899;  and  the  practical  independence  of  the  Census 

e  was  apparently  firmly  reestablished.  ■. 

le  significance  of  this  legislation  is  emphasized  by  this  .        :.■ 

resumS  of  its  progress  throi^h  Congress.  Everything 
vhicb  I  bad  contended,  as  essential  to  the  successful  ad-  ''  j- 

stration  of  a  census,  was  confirmed  by  legislation  now  on  -     .  •    , 

statute  books.    The  new  law  removed  all  administrative 

tions  from  the  region  of  doubt  and  beyond  the  reach  of  ^  .  - 

it  writers  of  departmental  "decisions."    It  was  a  vic- 

for  the  cause  of  the  non-partisan  conduct  of  this  great 
s,  and  it  was  won  on  the  merits  of  the  question.     The  ■ 

tion  is  no  loiter  "open,"  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned. 

at  it  has  been  permitted  to  remain  a  barren  victory;  and  '  .*        ' 

:11  continue  to  be,  in  practical  effect,  a  defeat,  unless  steps 
taken  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  Census  Office  to  its 
1  position.  I  believe  the  students  of  conditions  and 
irts  in  statistics  and  economics  are  agreed  that  otherwise 
Permanent  Census  Office  will  fail  to  justify  its  establish- 

t.     It  is  obvious  that  this  restoration  can  be  effected  by  a  .  - 

Ite  of  the  President's  pen.  '     .   o'i 

xperience  has  already  demonstrated  that  an  independent  .     %-''i 

us  office,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  possible,  so  l^-r^ 
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long  as  the  bureau  continues  to  be  subordinate  to  any  of  the 
great  departments  whose  secretaries  are  cabinet  oj£cerB,  and 
whose  under-officials  are  at  liberty  to  interfere,  in  a  thousand 
petty  ways,  with  the  conduct  of  a  nominally  independent 
but  actually  subordinate  bureau. 

It  is  not  an  easy  nor  pleasant  duty  for  a  Bureau  Chief  to 
oppose  a  policy  which  he  knows  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  close  at  heart.  It  is  all  the  more  difficult, 
when  personal  and  social  relations  are  of  the  pleasantest  char- 
acter. Nevertheless,  there  was  the  plain  and  unmistakable 
letter  of  the  law,  and  the  oath  to  faithfully  execute  that  law. 
When  a  new  secretary  arrived — ^the  fifth  under  whom  I  served 
— ^whose  hostile  resentment  of  this  attitude  was  at  once  ap- 
parent, there  was  no  choice  but  to  resign  the  charge  of  an 
office  which  practically  had  been  put  in  commission,  and 
which  remains  there  today.  From  the  date  of  my  resignation, 
the  Census  Office  has  been  administered  in  a  manner  that  is 
openly  and  indisputably  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Census  law. 

I  have  added  some  details  to  an  interesting  and  important 
chapter  in  our  legislative  and  administrative  history.  I  am 
unaware  of  any  other  instance  in  that  history  where  a  principle 
of  law  to  govern  a  great  public  office,  approved  by  three  presi- 
dents, and  by  four  Congresses,  has  been  successfully  nullified 
by  Departmental  order. 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience? 
To  my  mind  the  fact  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  inde- 
pendent Census  Office,  subordinate  only  to  the  President,  is 
essential  to  the  proper  and  satisfactory  administration  of  the 
great  statistical  factory  of  the  federal  government.  As  Pro- 
fessor Willcox  says,  it  must  be  a  non-partisan  and  non-political 
bureau,  if  its  scientific  results  in  many  controversial  fields  of 
government  action  are  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  of  Congress.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  it  such,  if  it  is 
subordinate  to  any  department,  the  head  of  which  will  change 
with  every  change  of  administration.  It  is  the  one  great 
bureau  which  must  not  be  subject  to  the  political  mutations 
so  common  in  the  United  States. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is,  in  regard  to  the  Census,  that  its 
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iticol  patronage  IB  large,  and  at  times  enormoiu;  and  this 
ronage  is  bound  to  be  utilised  for  partisan  purposes,  so  loi^ 
ihe  Director  is  a  part  of  the  political  machine,  by  reason  of 
official  subordination  to  a  catnnet  officer  who  10  a  vital  part 
ii&t  machine. 

Lnother  obvious  fact  growing  ont  a{  recent  experience  is 
t  an  independent  office  ifi  necessary  to  the  economical  and 
^ent  management  of  the  Census  Office.  The  Thirteenth 
iflus  cost  easily  11,600,000  more  than  it  should  have  cost. 
kctly  what  the  expenditure  actually  has  been,  it  is  impossible 
itate;  the  sum  will  probably  never  be  known,  because  the 
k  has  dragged  on  until  within  the  last  few  months.     The 

required  that  the  Thirteenth  Census  be  completed  and 
ilished  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  enumeration. 
lad  not  been  completed  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  that 
e;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  census  was  ever  taken 
bis  country  under  conditions  even  approximately  so  favor- 
:.  The  details  of  preparation  were  practically  completed 
ear  in  advance  of  the  enumeration — that  is,  the  Thirteenth 
isus  had  a  full  year's  start  over  any  previous  census,  and 
I  relieved  of  all  the  costs  of  this  preparation.  This  lament- 
j  showing  may  be  attributed  very  largely,  in  my  judgment, 
he  excessive  red  tape,  the  needless  circumlocution,  and  the 
ndabout  methods,  which  sprang  from  the  reversal  of  the 
ainistrative  methods  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  director 
harge  was  the  victim  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  conditions 
forth  in  the  statements  made  above. 

'our  years  from  this  winter,  legislation  for  the  Fourteenth 
ISUS  of  the  United  States  will  be  under  conuderation.  It  is 
le  too  early  for  the  statisticians  and  economists  who  are 
ession  here,  to  take  counsel  of  each  other  as  to  what  course 
y  can  best  pursue,  under  all  the  conditions,  to  beet  promote 

interests  of  governmental  statistics,  and  to  secure  their 
regation,  as  a  thing  apart — their  complete  aepara- 
1  from  and  independence  of  any  and  all  political  in- 
ists.  The  facts  related  in  this  paper  seem  to  justify  the 
elusion  that  the  plan  of  an  independent  bureau,  under  or 
bin  a  department  of  the  government,  has  proved  a  failure, 
1  must  continue  to  prove  unsatisfactory  so  long  as  the  bead 
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of  the  department  of  which  the  Censufl  Office  is  a  part,  can  be 
permitted  to  nullify  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law.  Such 
controversies  as  that  with  which  this  paper  deals  are  unfortu- 
nate, irrespective  of  the  question  of  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong.  No  such  conflict  can  arise,  if  the  office  is  made  inde- 
pendent; and  in  no  other  way,  this  experience  teaches,  is 
there  a  fair  chance  that  it  can  be  kept  free  from  the  taint  of 
partisan  politics.  Never,  in  my  judgment,  has  the  bureau 
been  more  completely  and  notoriously  a  part  of  the  political 
machine  than  is  the  case  today. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION,  PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  DECEMBER  28-31, 
1914. 


The  seventy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  was  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  28- 
31,  1914.    The  following  program  was  carried  out: 

Progbam. 

Monday,  December  28. 

8J0O  p.  m.    Fvr9t  Session,  60  McCosh  HaU, 
Joint  session  with  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  American 

Sociological  Society. 
Presiding   officer,   Dr.    John   Grier   Hibben,    President   of   Princeton 

University. 
lYesidential  Addresses: 
John  H.  Gray,  President  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 

"Economics  and  the  Law." 
John  Koren,   President   of   the   American   Statistical   Association, 

"Some  Statistical  Ideals." 
Edward  A.  Ross,  President  of  the  American  Sociological   Society, 
"Freedom  of  Ck>mmmiication  and  the  Struggle  for  Right." 

Tuesday,  December  20. 

10.00  a.  m.    Second  Session,  SO  McCosh  HaU. 
The  Relations  of, the  Association  to: 

(a)  Federal  Statistical  Bureaus,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

(6)  State  Statistical  Bureaus,  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Leonard  W.  Hatch. 
Discussion  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

f  .50  p.  m.     Third  Session,  SO  McCosh  HaU, 
The  Relations  of  the  Association  to: 
(a)  Municipal  Statistical  Bureaus,  Edward  M.  Hartwell. 
Q>)  Public  Service  and  Business  Statistics,  M.  O.  Lorenz,  Julius  H. 

Parmelee. 
(c)  Social  Statistics  and  "Surveys, "  J.  L.  Gillin. 
Discussion  under,  the  five-minute  rule. 
4-50  p.  m.    Reception  at  "Prospect"  by  President  and  Mrs.  Hibben. 
8JS0  p.  m.    Smoker  at  the  Nassau  Club. 

Wednesday,  Deoembeb  30. 

tow  a.  m.    Fourth  Session,  10  McCosh  HaU. 
Round-table    meeting    with     the    American    Economic    Association. 
Discuasion  under  the  ten-minute  rule. 
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The  Statistical  Work  of  the  United  States  Government,  Wesley 
Mitchell,   Walter  S.   Gifford,   Walter  !■'.   Willcos,  E.  Dana  Dura 
Roger  W.  Babaon,  Joha  Cummings,  Harvey  S.  Chaee,  Royal  Med 
DiscuEsion  under  the  five-minQl«  rule. 
g.SO  p.  m.     Fifth  Session,  SO  McCosh  Hail. 

Improvement  and  Extension  of  the  Rcgistmtion    Service,    Joseph 

HiU,  LouiH  I.  Dublin. 
DiBcusaion  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
7.00  p.  m.     Subsenption  Dinner  in  Proctor  Hail  <^  the  Oraduale  CMege. 

THimsDAT,  Decbmbeb  31. 
10.00  a.  III.     Sixth  ScMitm,  30  MeCosh  Hail. 
Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  this  Business  Mebtikq. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Koren  at  10.15  a. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meet 
was  dispensed  with  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  minutes  1 
already  been  published  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  report: 

Secretary's  Report. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  AssotMiHon: 

I  have  the  following  to  report  in  regard  to  the  conditio! 
the  Association: 

Membership  February  ]4,  1914,  date  of  last  annual 

meeting 

New  members  added 

Deaths  during  the  year 9 

Resignations 28 

Dropped 2 

Total  deductions 

Present  membership 

Net  loss 

Beside  members  we  have: 

Subscribers  (mostly  libraries) 

Domestic  Exchanges 

Foreign  Exchanges 

Total  mailing  list l,i 
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The  death  of  the  following  members  has  been  reported  dur- 

;  the  year:     Honorary  members,  Archibald  Blue,  Wilhelm 

xis,  and  Robert  Meyer;  members,  James  A.  Beaver,  Robert 

>nian,  L.  G.  Fouse,  Charles  Fry,  Henry  Gannett,  and  J.  H. 

ngwell. 

Four  regular  numbers  of  the  Qdahterlt  Publications 

ve  been  issued  during  the  year,  coDtsinlng  an  aggr^ate 

349  pages,  or  an  average  of  87  pages  per  number.  In 
dition  to  these,  a  hand-book  of  24  pages,  conttuning  the 
b  of  members,  has  just  been  issued. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  was  the  quarterly 
«ting  aind  dinner  of  the  Association  at  the  Yale  Club,  New 
>rk  City,  December  II.  Fifty-eight  members  and  guests 
ire  present.  The  general  topic  of  the  evening — "The 
tential  Value  of  Statistics  in  Shaping  Rational  Public 
)imon" — was  presented  by  Henry  Bni&^,  Chamberlain 
the  City  of  New  York.    The  following  speakers  took  part 

the  discussion:  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  vice-president  of  the 
nerican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  on  "The 
rvice  of  Statistics  to  Business";  Carl  M.  Hansen,  secretary 

the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  Service,  on  "The 
eed  of  Standardization  in  Accident  Statistics";  Osmond 
lillips,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  "Annalist,"  on 
^tatiBtics  for  Public  Consumption";  and  F,  H,  Dixon, 
ief  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
ashington,  D.  C,  on  "Statistics  of  Railroads."  This  was 
le  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  ever 
Jd  by  the  Association.  It  was  clearly  shown  by  the  speakers 
at  the  Association  has  an  ever  growing  and  widening  field 

usefulness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carroll  W.  Dotbn, 

Secretary. 


On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
cy and  to  authorize  its  publication  in  the  proceedings  in 
he  March  number  of  the  Quarterly  Publications. 
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Tbeasubeb's  Rbpobt. 
January  1,  1914,  to  December  22,  1914. 

RECEIPTS. 

Membership  dues $1,162.27 

Sales  and  subscriptions 594.97 

Dividends  and  interest 113.00 

Balance    on  hand,   January  1, 

1914 541.95 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing $1,079.27 

Postage 184. 16 

Salaries  and  clerical  service ....  389 .  82 

Expenses 17.64 

$1,670.89 
Balance  on  hand,  December  22, 

1914 741.30 
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ASSETS. 

17  shares  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  stock  @  180  per  share,  $3,060.00. 

S.  B.  Pearmain, 

Treasurer. 

AuDnoRs'  Report. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association,  for  the  year  January  1,  1914,  to 
December  22, 1914,  and  counted  the  securities  in  his  possession. 
We  find  the  accounts  accurately  stated  and  the  expenditures 
properly  vouched. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lerot  D.  Pea  vet, 
RoswELL  F.  Phelps, 
Auditing  Committee. 
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Seventy-Fipth  Anniversary  Fund. 
To   December  26,    1914. 

receipts. 

Subscriptions $901 .  00 

Received  from  dinner 159 .00 

S.  B.  Pearmain  ...         4 .  50 

C.  W.  Doten 7.15 

L.  D.  Peavey 3.00 

Interest  on  bank  deposit.  . 13.53 

$1,088.18 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  S.  B.  Pearmain  for  a  check 
deposited   on  this  account  by 

mistake $25.00 

Collection  charges  on  checks 1 .  90 

Algonquin  Club 287.40 

Stenographic  and  clerical  work. . .       95.00 
Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1915 . .     678 .  88 

$1,088.18 

Sumner  B.  Pearmain, 

Treasurer. 

Auditors'   Report. 

We  have  audited  the  Convention  Fund  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  to  Decem- 
ber 26/  191Q,  and  find  the  statements  correct  and  the  expen- 
ditures properly  vouched. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lbroy  D.  Pbatbt, 
RoswELL  F.  Phelps, 
Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  to  accept 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  report  of  the  auditors,  and  to 
publish  the  same  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  ihoved  and  carried  that  a  statement  of  the  Anniver- 
saiy  Fund,  held  by  the  treasurer,  should  be  printed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting. 
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In  accordance  with  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the 
American  Statistical  Association: 

Reaohedf  That  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  here  meeting  in  joint  session,  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  appointing  cooperating  committees  on  the  relatioDs 
of  these  Associations  to  the  statistical  work  of  the  federal  government, 

It  was  voted  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
be  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  with  authority 
to  add  to  its  own  numbers,  to  co5perate  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Economic  Association  in  considering 
means  of  improving  the  statistical  work  of  the  United  States 
government. 
The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  I.  M.  Rubinow: 

Whebeas,  the  income  tax  law  offers  the  first  opportunity  to  obtain 
accurate  statistics  of  incomes  in  this  country,  and  whereas  the  present 
inoome  tax  blank  is  faulty  in  that  it  fails  to  record  the  prof eesion  or  occu- 
pation of  the  income  taxed,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Statistical  Association  request  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  include  the  proper  query  as  to  the  occupation  of 
the  tax  payer  in  the  income  tax  return  blank  of  1915. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  foregoing  resolution  to 
the  committee  on  Federal  Statistics,  with  power  to  act. 

It  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  three  other 
committees,  similar  to  the  committee  on  Federal  Statistics,  to 
consist  each  of  five  members,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
membership,  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  On  State  Statistical  Work. 

2.  On  Municipal  Statistical  Work. 

3.  On  Business  Statistics. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Babson,  a  committee  of  the  same  number, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  same  way,  was  voted,  to  be  known 
as  the  Committee  on  International  Statistics. 
\t  It  was  further  voted  that  each  of  the  committees  as  above 
constituted  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  sub-committees 
from  their  own  members  or  other  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 
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The  committees  above  named  have  been  appointed  by  the 
'oard  of  Directors  as  follows: 

Federal  StatiaticB— T.  S.  Adams,  F.  L.  Hoffman,  J.  Koren, 
..  W.  Hatch,  N.  I.  Stone. 

State  Statistics— E.  Dana  Dm-and,  R.  E.  Chaddock,  E.  W. 
[emmerer,  H.  J.  Harris,  Charles  F.  Gettemy. 

Municipal  Statistics — LeGrand  Powers,  L.  I.  Dublin,  E.  M. 
[artwell,  r.  A.  Cleveland,  Fred  C.  Croxton. 

Buaness  Statistics— C.  P.  NeiU,  H.  S.  Person,  W.  S.  Gifford, 
.  M.  Rubinow,  J.  H.  Parmelee. 

Xntematiooal  Statistics — Irving  Fisher,  Royal  Meeker, 
larvey  S.  Chase,  M.  M.  Dawson,  R.  P.  Falkner. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Miles  M. 
)awBon,  and  on  motion  was  duly  voted: 

Whxbeas,  the  United  StaWs  Senate  bas  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
ipon  the  ConmuBaiaDer  of  I^bor  Statistics  to  make  an  investigation  of 
Dortality  and  diaability  among  pereona  engaged  in  different  occupations; 

Whebiub,  The  Commisaioner  of  Labor  Statistics  has  expressed  his  will- 
Dgness  to  perfonn  this  work  and  has  asked  for  a  special  appropriation 
>f  S2a,000  to  enable  him  to  do  so, 

Now,  therefore,  the  American  Statistical  Association  urges  upon  Con- 
trees  the  great  importance  of  securing  reliable  information  concerning 
itortaLty  and  dis^ility  among  persona  engaged  in  various  occupations 
ind  the  wisdom  of  making  this  appropriatkm  to  enable  such  information 
bo  be  obtained  and  laid  before  the  Senate, 

It  was  voted  to  instruct  the  president  of  the  Association  to 
appoint  a  nominating  committee  of  not  less  than  three  mem- 
bers, and  to  announce  the  membership  of  such  committee 
not  less  than  three  months  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  leave  the  time  and  place  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

The  secretary  made  a  report  for  the  Committee  on  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws,  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Association.  After  some  discussion  of  the  draft 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  presented  by  the  committee, 
it  was  voted  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  same  committee, 
and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  report  recommendations 
at  a  date  sufficiently  early  to  permit  of  action  on  the  same 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
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The  Nominating  Committee,  consiatii^  of  E.  M.  Hartwel 
W.  S.  Gifford,  and  C.  W.  Doten,  reported  the  following  nom 
nations  for  office  in  the  Association  during  the  ensuing  yea 
President,  E.  Dana  Durand;  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  ] 
Neill,  Charles  F.  Gettemy,  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Edward  B.  Phelp 
Charles  H.  Verrill;  Librarian,  Horace  G.  Wadlin;  Treasure 
S.  B.  Pearmain;  Secretary,  Carroll  W.  Doten;  Asslstai 
Secretaries,  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  M.  0.  Lorenz;  Counsellor 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Walter  F.  Willcox,  John  Kore: 
Editor,  William  B.  Bailey;  Associate  Editors,  Frederick 
Crum,  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Julius  H.  Panneiee,  Warren  M.  Pe 
sons;  Committee  on  Finance,  Miles  M.  Dawson,  Walter  '. 
Weyl,  S.  B.  Pearmain;  Committee  on  Library,  Roger  \ 
Babson,  Edmund  E.  Day,  Horace  L.  Wheeler;  Committ 
on  Nomination  of  Fellows,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Irvii 
Fisher,  Frank  H.  Dixon,  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  Carroll  ^ 
Doten, 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  w 
accepted,  and  it  was  voted  to  instruct  the  secretary  to  cs 
one  ballot  for  the  list  as  presented.  This  having  been  dor 
they  were  duly  declared  elected. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  retiring  president  appoi 
a  committee  of  three  with  himself  as  chairman,  to  comple 
the  work  of  editing  and  publishing  the  Memorial  volun 
He  appointed  as  such  committee,  J.  Koren,  W.  S.  Rossit< 
and  C.  W.  Doten. 

It  was  voted  to  instruct  the  secretary  to  express  the  since 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  President  Hibben  of  Princeti 
University,  and  to  the  various  members  of  the  faculty  w! 
hat!  by  their  splendid  cooperation  provided  such  excelle 
opportunities  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  t 
the  entertainment  of  its  members. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  retirii 
president,  for  his  untiring  services  on  behalf  of  the  Assoc! 
tion  during  the  two  years  of  his  incumbency. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1 1 .30. 

Carroll  W.  Doten, 

Secretary. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


PROPORTION  OF  AMERICAN  MARRIAGES  ENDING  IN 
DIVORCE. 

In  tb«  December,  1914,  issue  of  this  Quartbiu.t  (p.  310)  the  following 
uagrapb  is  found: 


SIO,  for  ilhiatration,  there  were  18,098,000  married  males  in  the  United 
tates  and  only  156,000  divorced  males.  The  ratio  of  divorced  men  to 
L&rried  men  was,  therefore,  1  to  116.  The  number  of  married  women 
ae  17,688  ODD,  and  the  number  of  divorced  women  185,000.  The  ratio 
F  divorced  women  to  the  married  was,  therefore,  1  to  96.  The  annual 
ivorce  rate  per  one  hundred  thousand  married  population  has  increaeed, 
owever,  from  81  in  1870  to  107  in  1880,  148  in  1890,  and  200  in  1900. 
lie  condition  is  alarming,  but  not  as  serious  as  frequently  assumed. 

This  subject  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  seems  best  to  state  brie6y 
tie  reasons  for  doubting  the  vahdity  of  the  argument  quoted  and  for  be- 
eving  that  the  statement  criticized  is  approximately  correct.  The  [al- 
ley in  th«  argument  lies  in  its  neglectinf;  the  fact  that  the  average  dura- 
ion  of  married  ]ile  before  death  or  divorce  is  many  limes  as  great  as  the 
voage  duration  of  divorce  before  death  or  remarriage.  As  a  consequence 
f  this  fact  the  ratio  of  divorced  men  to  married  men  or  divorced  women  to 
Harried  women  in  the  community  at  any  moment  affords  hardly  the  slight- 
Bt  clue  to  the  proportion  of  marriages  terminating  in  divorce. 

The  number  of  marriages  contracted  and  of  divorces  decreed  in  the  Uni- 
ed  States  during  the  calendar  year  1910,  or  any  other  year  after  1906,  is 
lakDown;  but  the  number  in  1910  may  be  estimated  by  adding  to  the  num- 
>er  in  1906  the  increase  between  1902  and  1906.  On  this  basis  there 
rcie  in  1010  about  960,000  marriagee.  The  census  of  that  year  showed 
8,100,000  husbands  and  17,700,000  wives,  or  1  marriage  a  year  to  every 
19  husbands  and  every  18  wives.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  approxi- 
mate duration  of  married  life  before  it  ends  by  death  or  divorce  is  19  years 
or  men  and  18  years  for  women.  By  a  siniilar  argument  the  number  of 
livorces  granted  in  1910  may  be  estimated  from  the  number  granted  in 
1906  plus  the  increase  between  1902  and  1906.  If  the  result,  82,600  di- 
rorces,  is  compared  with  the  number  of  divorced  men  and  women  reported 
n  1910,  it  would  appear  that  the  approximate  duration  of  a  divorce  before 
leath  or  remarriage  is  for  a  man  1.9  years  and  for  a  woman  2.2  j'ears. 
3f  course  these  durations  are  only  rough  averages,  partly  because  the  num- 
ber of  divorced  persons  is  underatated  by  the  census,  partly  because  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  year  by  year  would  affect  the  results, 
uid  partly  for  other  reasons.  But  they  do  show  that  marriage  lasts  be- 
lore  death  or  divorce  from  eight  to  nine  times  as  long  as  divorce  lasts  be- 
tore  death  or  reouuriage  and  thus  mesBiire  the  f^lacy  of  inferring  from 
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the  ratio  between  married  persons  and  divorced  persons  at  any  moment 
the  ratio  of  marriages  ending  in  divorce. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce  1867-1906  (pp.  22-24).  Several  methods  are  used 
and  the  following  conclusion  is  reached : 

At  the  present  time  the  chances  are  that  not  less  than  1  marriage  in  every 
16  will  ultimately  be  dissolved  by  divorce  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ratio  is  nearer  1  in  12. 

A  simple  method  of  reaching  much  the  same  result  was  stated  in  a  letter 
by  the  present  writer,  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  24, 1909, 
and  now  slightly  revised  for  republication: 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  returns  for  Massachusetts  be- 
cause the  death  records  in  that  state  are  probably  somewhat  more  complete 
than  in  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  comes  nearer  than  any  other  re|p9- 
tration  state  to  the  average  for  the  registration  area,  if  not  for  the  whole 
country. 

In  the  year  1900  married  persons  to  the  number  of  15,614  died  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  1,260  divorces  were  granted.  Obviously  16,874  marriages 
were  broken  by  death  or  divorce,  92.5  per  cent,  of  them  by  death  and  7.5 
per  cent,  by  divorce,  or  about  one  in  thirteen  by  divorce. 

The  facts  for  the  ten  registration  states,  including  about  26  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  are  siinilar.  In  those  states  there  were 
in  1900  99,601  deaths  of  married  persons  and  8,661  divorces  ^granted,  a 
total  of  108,262  terminations  of  marriage,  8.0  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  in 
twelve  of  which  were  by  divorce. 

The  argument  may  be  extended  to  include  the  entire  United  States  in 
the  following  manner:  In  the  entire  registration  area  in  1900,  including 
more  than  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  coimtry,  the  number  of  living 
married  persons  was  10,916,375,  and  the  number  of  deaths  among  them 
was  167,737,  or  15.4  per  thousand  married  persons.  In  the  entire  United 
States  in  1900  there  were  about  27,850,000  married  persons.  If  the  death 
rate  of  married  persons  in  the  registration  area,  15.4,  be  applied  to  this 
total,  the  deaths  in  the  country  among  married  persons  were  429,000. 

The  divorces  granted  in  the  United  States  in  1900  were  55,751.  Hence 
the  total  terminations  of  marriage  in  that  year  were  about  484,750,  of  which 
11.5  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one  in  nine,  were  by  divorce.  I  am  well 
aware  that  sucn  a  computation  involves  assiunptions,  the  exact  accuracy 
of  which  may  be  challenged,  and  I  am  not  concerned  to  prove  the  perfect 
trustworthiness  of  the  results.  But  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth, 
I  believe  the  method  is  thoroughly  soimd,  and  tnat  divorce  now  terminates 
not  far  from  one  tenth  of  all  the  marriages  in  the  United  States. 

A  few  months  later,  at  the  tweKth  session  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  at  Paris,*  I  examined  the  same  subject  before  a  group  of  experts 
and  reached  the  following  results: 

During  the  twenty  years  1887-1906  there  were  64  divorces  granted  in 
the  United  States  to  each  1000  marriages  solenmized,  or  72,  if  we  assimie 
that  all  divorces  granted  to  persons  whose  place  of  marriage  did  not  appear 
on  the  record  were  granted  to  parties  married  in  this  country. 

By  a  method  applied  only  to  the  ten  registration  states  of  1900  in  every 
thousand  dissolutions  of  marriage  80  were  by  divorce  and  920  by  death; 

*  See  Intornational  Stottstioal  Institute,  BvUelin,  Vol.  XVIII,  Pt.  I,  pp.  609-623. 
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lit  after  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  divorce  rate  in  the  other  states  waa 
luch  higher  than  in  the  registration  Htatee,  the  concluaion  was  reached  that 
I  each  thouB&nd  disolutioos  of  marriages  ftbout  115  were  by  divorce  and 
le  ranainder  by  death. 

In  view  of  aU  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  at  least  8  out  of  every  100 
atriagee  contracted  in  the  United  States  would  end  in  divorce.  To  this 
fficlumon,  however,  the  following  important  qualification  was  added : 
It  does  not  follow  that  this  proi>ortion,  or  anything  like  this  proportion, 
itains  among  those  marriageB  which  are  celebrated  between  bachelors  and 
JnateiB.  The  fallacy  involved  in  such  an  inference  may  be  illustrated 
r  assuming  two  cases. 

1.  Suppose  1,000  marriages  between  bachelors  and  spinsters  of  which 
n  are  finally  broken  by  death  and  80  by  divorce,  the  surviving  or  divorced 
irties  to  theee  marriages  continuing  to  live  as  widowed  or  divorced  per- 
ns until  death. 

2.  Suppose  940  marriaEes  between  bachelors  and  spinstera  of  which 
0  are  broken  by  death,  the  surviving  parties  in  no  case  marrying  again, 
d  20  are  broken  by  divorce  each  one  of  these  40  divorced  persons  remarry- 
;  within  that  group  and  being  again  divorced.  Suppose  this  process  Ui 
Qtinue  until  each  one  of  the  40  persons  has  been  married  ana  divorced 
iT  times  after  which  no  new  marriages  are  contracted. 

In  both  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  1,000  marriages  and  80  divorces  but 
the  first  case  8.0  per  cent,  of  the  1,000  marriages  between  bachelors  and 
insters  end  in  divorce  and  in  the  second  case  only  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  940 
uriages  between  bachelors  and  spinsters  end  in  divorce.  It  is  probable 
at  the  average  conditions  in  the  United  Stales  lie  between  these  two 
pothetical  extremes  but  where  they  lie  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell 
tH  trustworthy  statistics  are  obtained  regardii^  the  previous  marital 
adition  (single,  widowed,  divorced)  of  all  parties  who  enter  upon  married 

3.  Until  such  statistics  are  secured  1  see  no  means  of  answering  the  vital 
cstion — What  proportion  of  the  marriages  between  bachelors  and  spins- 
is  now  end  in  a  divorce? 

Walter  F.  Willcox. 
Cornell  University. 


It  Cancer  Problem.  William  Seaman  Bainbridge.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1914.  Section  III— Statistical  Considerations,  pp.  70-105. 
A  statistical  chapter  written  by  one  who  relies  mainly  upon  cither  methods 
d  uses  statistics  as  a  supplementary  tool  docs  not  arouse  high  expecta- 
ma  and  is  not  to  be  measured  by  exacting  standards.  With  this  qualifi- 
tion  in  mind,  the  chapter  in  the  present  work  entitled  "Statistical  Con- 
lerations"  deserves  high  commendation.  Most  of  its  constructive  re- 
Its  are  probable,  if  not  established.  The  author  wisely  reUes  for  the 
Mt  part  upon  the  work  done  by  Newsholme,  Bashford,  and  especially 
e  English  Registrar-General,  from  which  sources  he  quotes  at  length. 
9  also  shows  the  lack  of  any  connection  between  the  cancer  death  rate 
id  overcrowding,  the  non-existence  of  "cancer  houses,"  the  minor  rdle 
ayed  by  heredity  in  the  explanation  of  cancer,  the  independence  of  the 
ro  diseases,  ctmcer  and  syphilis,  and  the  error  in  the  common  opinion  that 
iwB  are  exempt  from  the  former  scourge. 
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On  the  crucial  question  whether  cancer  is  actually  increasing  or  wliethc 
the  increase  in  the  death  rate  from  this  cause  is  due  partly  to  a  change  i 
the  age  composition  of  the  population  but  mainly  to  improved  diagncai 
be  takes  the  conservative  and  safe  position  that  it  "bos  not  yet  been  d< 
dded"  (page  104). 

On  two  points  perhaps  a  word  of  suggestion  may  be  in  place.  Noref«i 
ence  is  made  to  a  distinction  of  much  importance  for  the  question  of  in 
crease,  that  between  cancer  as  a  disease  and  cancer  as  a  cause  of  deati 
The  author,  as  a  physician  and  pathologist,  may  be  supposed  to  be  intei 
eated  mainly  in  cancer  as  a  disease,  yet  all  his  statistics  relate  to  canct 
m  a  cause  of  death.  To  be  sure,  no  other  figures  exist;  but  this  fact  hardl 
relieves  him  from  the  duty  of  suggesting  that  what  is  true  of  the  one  ma 
be  far  from  true  of  the  other,  that,  for  example,  cancer  as  a  disease  ma 
be  increasing  even  if  cancer  as  a  cause  of  death  is  not. 

Again,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  physician  and  especially  an  Amer 
(an  physician  should  have  spoken  so  slightingly  of  American  vital  statii 
tics,  even  though  he  does  it  in  good  company.  He  returns  to  this  topi 
several  times  and  in  doing  so  makes  the  only  serious  mistakes  which  I  ha^ 
noticed.  Doubtless  American  cancer  statistics  of  importance  do  not  nj 
fur  back  and  in  many  states  are  still  lacking.  But  the  statement  that  i 
this  coimtry  "there  are  no  reliable  statistics  concerning  either  the  relatii 
frequency  of  cancer  in  the  past  as  compared  with  the  present,  or  its  reli 
tive  frequency  in  difierent  states,  in  different  towns,  or  in  town  as  compan 
vith  country  districts"  (page  74)  can  be  defended  only  by  giving  the  woi 
"reliable"  an  emphasis  not  warranted  by  the  context  of  the  senteni 
quoted.  The  cancer  statistics  of  Massachusetts  run  back  to  1850,  thoeei 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  1856,  and  these  figures  are  probably  as  "reliable"  i 
those  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Germany.  It  is  not  true  that  Europe* 
vital  statistics  are  reUable  in  a,  sense  in  which  American  vital  statistics  ai 
not.  The  main  differences  between  the  two  are  that  American  vital  sti 
tistics  in  this  and  many  other  fields  cover  a  shorter  period  of  time  and 
smaller  proportion  of  the  population  and,  more  serious  still,  that,  owir 
to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  vital  statistics  among  American  physician 
what  figiu'Cs  we  possess  have  been  comparatively  little  utilized  in  tl 
study  of  such  questions  as  are  of  interest  primarily  to  physicians. 

Walter  F,  Wilux)X. 

Cornell  University. 
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Th*  ATilhracilii  Coal  CombiTialion  in  Ike  United  Staitg,  with  tome  account 
0}  tht  Early  Development  of  the  AntkraciU  Indiutry,  By  Eliot  Jones,  Ph.D. 
David  A.  WeUa  Prise  for  the  year  1913-1914.  Oambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
mnty  Preee,  1914. 

In  this  day  of  trust  busting  sjid  combination  pruning  sny  volume  that 
truthfully  relates  the  origin  and  growth  of  8uch  organizations  is  refreshing. 
BisUiric&Uy  interesting  axtA  statiBticaily  severe,  the  volume  in  question 
proveB  its  worth  by  inciting  the  reader  with  the  desire  of  a  cloaer  acquain- 
tance of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  volume  is  a  compnhensive  stud; 
of  the  combination  movement  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry.  It 
lets  forth  the  birth,  growth,  and  final  attempt  of  the  government  to  dis- 
solve the  resulting  combination.  The  moving  spirits  in  the  combination 
we  tbe  railroads,  "owning  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  subsidiary 
cool  companies,  flubstantially  the  entire  area  of  the. anthracite  coal  deposits 
[if  the  United  States." 

Tbe  author  roughly  divides  the  history  of  the  industry  into  four  periods: 
"tiie  first,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  1834; 
tbe  second,  from  t8S4  to  1873;  the  third,  from  1873  to  1898;  and  tbe 
fourth,  from  1898  to  the  present  time."  Each  period  developed  its  own 
means  of  transportation.  In  the  last  period  came  tbe  development  of  the 
»mbination  which  called  tortii  tbe  study. 

Although  there  are  other  anthracite  deposits  to  be  found  in  the  United 
3tat«s,  those  in  Pennsylvania  are  more  fuUy  developed  and  form  the 
H^jp  about  nbich  the  author  weaves  his  evidence,  historical  and  statistical. 
Diis  district  is  divided  into  three  fields;  the  Wyoming,  the  Lehigh,  and  tbe 
Schuylkill.  Each  field  presents  its  own  problems  which  are  vividly  set 
forth.  Tbe  beginning  chapters,  truly  historical,  form  an  appropriate 
lisckground  from  which  the  remaining  chapters,  the  period  of  combination, 
uid  resultant  efforts  at  pruning,  stand  forth  in  bold  relief.  The  character- 
istic features  of  the  combination  development  set  forth  are:  first,  railroad 
consolidation;  second,  the  development  of  a  conununity  of  interest  among 
Ibe  railroads;  and  third,  the  practical  elimination  of  the  independent 
operators.  The  production  of  coal  and  its  transportation,  the  price  and 
nle  of  the  same  all  come  in  for  careful  and  scientific  discussion. 

The  conclusion  of  these  chapters  stated  in  brief  are  these:  All  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mined  is  controlled  by  certain  railroadsjthese  roads  are  working  in 
barmony  in  the  fixing  of  rates  and  prices,  llus  conditi<Hi  calls  forth  a 
^pter  on  the  Legal  Status  of  the  Combination  in  which  the  author  pre- 
Knts  the  nunterous  attempts  made  to  dissolve  it;  the  final  conclusion 
being  that  the  problem  of  public  ownership  of  the  natural  resources  of  tbe 
eounliy  versus  private  ownership  under  public  r^ulation  is  still  to  be 
•olved.  As  yet  the  United  States  have  no  definite  policy.  Until  such  a 
policy  is  adopted,  a  permanent  solution  of  the  anthracite  coal  problem  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

New  Havea,  Cmin.  J.  L.  Deuno. 
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NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

An  article  of  considerable  interest  to  etatisticimis  appeared  in  the  U 
now  Law  Reeiew  for  JaoiUUT,  1915.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Henrt 
way  and  bean  the  title  "National  Registration  of  Births  and  De&thi 
The  author  points  out  the  legal  difficulties  which  are  often  encounter 
from  the  fact  that  our  states  do  not  require,  in  all  cases,  registration 
births  and  deaths.  A  man  residing  in  one  state  may  wish  for  certt 
purposes  a  proof  of  his  date  of  birth,  and  if  he  was  bom  in  a  state  whi 
does  not  require  the  registration  of  births,  much  difficulty  may  be  i 
perienced.  The  Constitution  requires  that  peiBone  holding  the  office 
repreoentative,  senator,  vice-president,  and  president  shall  have  attwnet 
certain  age.  The  passage  of  child  labor  legislation  requires  in  moat  case 
certificate  of  date  of  birth.  Where  a  p«w>n  desiring  to  obtain  work 
one  stat«  was  bom  in  a  state  with  no  registration  of  births,  it  is  sometio 
difficult  to  establish  a  date  of  birth.  Dr.  Hemenway  argues  that  under  sv 
circumstances  Congress  should  have  authority  to  provide  for  suita 
registration  of  births. 

The  author  advises  that  the  Gordian  knot  be  cut  by  a  federal  law  reqi 
ing  every  state  to  register  births  and  deaths.  In  those  ftates  which  hi 
not  taken  any  steps  in  this  matter,  the  state  authority  should  be  ignoi 
and  a  service  established  by  the  federal  government. 


HOW  DO  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE  GROW  IN  ONE  HOUR! 

Translation  of  an  article  on  the  growth  of  the  German  people  which  ! 
peared  in  the  monthly  paper  of  the  Victoria  in  Berlin,  No.  8,  lfll4. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  people  who  know  that  Germany  had  in  ei 
hour,  according  to  statistics  for  1910,  225  births  and  125  deaths,  so  that  < 
German  people  have  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  100  in  each  ho 
How  this  movement  of  the  population  takes  place  in  one  hour  ia  visualL 
by  means  of  a  lai^  board  which  is  displayed  at  the  present  exhibition 
physical  culture  in  Stuttgart.  In  Germany  a  child  is  bom  every  16  secoi 
and  a  person  dies  every  28  seconds  which  events  are  indicated  by  red  s 
black  flashing  Ughts.  ^'hen  the  hour  hand  marks  the  hours,  th 
appear  116  male  and  109  female  births;  six  times  in  one  hour  a  stillbi: 
is  indicated,  and  twice  in  one  hour  twin  birtha  Considerably  sloi 
than  life  does  death  work,  but  still  too  fast  for  our  state  of  civiliiati' 
Every  1}  minutes  there  dies  in  Germany  an  infant  (20  boys  and  15  e 
in  one  hour).  This  mechanical  device  also  illustrates  certain  causes 
death:  Every  4^  minutes  there  occurs  one  death  from  tuberculosis,  evi 
10  minutes  one  from  malignant  disease;  three  times  in  one  hour  a  pert 
dies  by  an  accident  and  twice  suicide  is  conunitted.  There  die  in  G 
many  more  people  by  accident  and  suicide  than  from  diphtheria,  scaz 
fever,  measles,  and  typhoid  taken  together.  At  the  end  of  one  hour 
see  the  net  result:  The  German  nation  has  increased  by  100  lives. 

F.  L.  H, 
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PUBLIC    SERVICE    STATISTICS    IN    THE    UNITED 
'     STATES.* 
Bt  JuLtOB  H.  Pabmblbb,  Slatittiaan,  furaiu  of  BaHway  Eeonomia. 


In  discUBsiiig  the  development  of  public  service  etatistics 
in  the  United  States,  I  purpose,  first,  to  desciibe  the  growth 
}f  such  statistics  in  the  United  States  and  their  status  and 
isrtent  at  the  jveeent  time;  second,  to  discuss  the  defects  that 
leem  to  stand  out  most  prominently;  finally,  to  suggest  what 
lonction,  if  any,  the  American  Statistical  Association  and  ite 
members  may  have  in  the  work  <A  remedy  and  improvement. 

Turning  first  to  the  definition  of  public  aervwe,  in  its  broadest 
q>plication  it  comprises  all  activity  that  has  within  it  the  Ha- 
rare or  aspect  of  a  public  calling.  In  this  aspect  any  corpora- 
aon  catling  to  the  public  is  a  public  service  corporation,  as 
\  manufacturing  company,  or  a  trading  company,  or  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  commerce  or  finance.  Id  a  narrower  applica- 
jon  the  public  service  category  covers  the  efforts  of  all  individ- 
lals  or  corporations  serving  the  public  in  a  general  capacity, 
w  for  example  a  horse  doctor,  a  smith,  an  innkeeper,  a  public 
mtertfuner,  a  theatrical  company,  or  a  warehouse  corpora- 
aon.  In  the  generally  accepted  but  limited  aspect,  however, 
^e  term  "public  service"  covers  the  activities  of  corporations 
baX  furnish  the  general  public  with  a  widely  distributed  and 
lecessary  utility,  such  as  transportation,  cotnmimication, 
leat,  light,  power,  and  water.  Under  this  heading  come 
[team  and  electric  riulway  companies;  marine  navigation  and 
»na]  compames;  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies; 
wd  Bo-called  public  utility  companies. 

Pvblic  service  statistics  may  be  defined  as  the  Btatistical 
'acts  concerning  (1)  corporations   engaged  in  public  service 
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and  (2)  their  activities.  They  relate  eepecially  to  number  c 
companies,  the  eictent  of  their  operations,  and  the  phyacf 
and  financial  results  of  operation. 

Public  service  statistics  are  compiled  and  published  b 
\-ariou8  agencies  in  the  United  States.  The  federal  goyen 
ment  has  for  years  collected  ajid  disseminated  statistics  ( 
m&ny  kinds.  Recently  there  has  been  marked  activity  by  tl 
sereral  states,  through  public  service  or  utility  commiswon 
bureaus  of  statistics,  labor  bureaus,  and  various  other  stai 
JDatitutions.  Statistics  are  also  gathered  at  the  present  tin 
l)y  a  number  of  large  cities  through  various  departments. 

Id  addition,  many  private  organizations  are  engaged  in  tl 
collection  and  tabulation  of  public  service  statistics.  Amoi 
these  are  associations  of  corporations  engaged  in  public  se 
vice,  such  as  the  American  Riulway  Association  and  tl 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  among  the  steam  railways,  t! 
American  Electric  Railway  Association  and  the  Massachuset 
Street  Railway  Association  among  the  electric  railways,  tl 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  the  Public  Service  Asa 
cistion  of  Virpnia,  and  so  on.  Finally  we  have  statisti 
promulgated  by  corporations  themselves  engaged  in  pub! 
service,  in  the  form  of  annual  reports  to  regulating  bodii 
[leriodical  reports  to  stockholders,  or  communications  to  t 
general  public. 


Steam  railway  construction  in  the  United  States  commenc 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  first  statistit 
table  relating  to  railway  opeiBtion  in  this  country  was  co 
tained  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Engine) 
of  that  railway,  dated  September  30,  1828,  which  present 
in  tabular  form  an  "fipproximate  estimate  of  expenditui 
incident  to  the  service"  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during  t 
year  ended  August  31,  1829.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railro 
and  other  roads  as  they  came  into  bdng  have  from  the  b^ 
ning  made  annual  reports  to  their  stockholdera,  containi 
more  or  less  statistical  matter. 

The  first  attempt  by  public  authority  to  gather  steam  rs 
way  statistics  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  state  of  Masi 
cbnsetts,  which  in  1836  required  "the  directors  of  every  su 
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(railroad)  corporation,  from  year  to  year,  to  make  report  to 
the  legislature,  under  oath,  of  their  acts  and  doings,  receipts 
and  expenditures,  under  the  provisions  of  their  charter."  A 
later  Massachusetts  statute  of  1846  specified  the  items  to  be^ 
covered  by  the  railways  in  their  returns,  a^ong  which  were 
returns  of  casualties. 

I  have  examined  Massachusetts  Senate  Document  49  for 
1836,  containing  the  annual  reports  of  five  railways  for  1835. 
The  series  is  headed  by  the  report  of  the  Andover  and  Wil- 
mington Railroad  Corporation,  giving  merely  the  amounts 
recdved  and  expended  during  the  year.  The  reports  of  other 
roads  are  hardly  more  detailed. 

Massachusetts  was  closely  followed  by  New  York,  where  a 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  in  1843  directed  the  several  rail- 
road companies  of  that  state  to  furnish  the  secretary  of  state 
certain  statistical  information  each  year.  This  was  tabulated 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  submitted  annually  to  the  As- 
sembly in  pamphlet  form.  Assembly  Document  No.  129,  for 
example,  dated  March  1,  1845,  presents  statistics  for  fifteen 
of  the  twenty  railways  of  the  state,  covering  the  operations 
of  the  year  1844,  and  gives  the  following  statistics:  mileage, 
cost  of  construction,  maintenance  expenses,  freight  and  pas- 
senger receipts,  dividends,  horses  and  equipment,  machine 
shops,  freight  and  passenger  train  miles,  passengers  carried, 
and  in  most  cases  statistics  of  employees. 

Other  states,  especially  in  New  England,  also  made  early 
provision  for  the  collection  of  railway  statistics,  but  not  until 
the  creation  of  the  first  state  railway  commission  was  the  field 
of  public  service  statistics  really  covered.  While  Rhode  Island 
had  a  so-called  railroad  commissioner  as  early  as  1844,  the 
first  railroad  commission  was  created  in  New  Hampshire  in 
that  year,  a  body  of  general  railroad  commissioners  in  Con- 
necticut in  1853,  boards  of  railroad  commissioners  in  New 
York  and  Vermont  in  1855,  and  a  railroad  commission  in  Maine 
in  1858,  followed  by  Massachusetts  in  1869  and  Illinois  in  1871. 
In  fact,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  federal  interstate  conmierce 
act  of  1887,  a  majority  of  the  states  had  established  regulative 
or  advisory  railway  boards  or  offices.  At  the  present  time  only 
three  states — Delaware,  Utah,  and  Wyoming — have  no  rail- 
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way,  public  aervice,  or  corporation  commisaoD  with  juhsdii 
fioD  in  some  form  over  railways. 

Statistical  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  federal  goven 
ment  from  its  very  establishment,  the  earliest  effort  heh 
centered  on  decennial  censuses.  An  act  of  1820  provided  f( 
the  collection  of  commercial  statistics,  and  also  of  the  amoui 
or  tonnage  of  ruwigaiion  employed  in  foreign  trade.  This  wi 
the  first  provision  for  public  service  statistics  in  the  Unite 
States. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics  came  into  existence  in  184 
in  the  shape  of  a  group  of  clerks  in  the  Treasuiy  Departmei 
assigned  to  purely  statistical  compilation.  The  entry  of  U 
federal  government  into  the  field  of  railway  statistics  wa 
however,  relatively  late.  The  general  appropriation  act  < 
1876  created  a  diviuon  of  internal  commerce  in  the  Bureau  • 
Statistics,  and  provided  that  this  division  should,  amoi 
other  things,  compile  "statistics  and  facte  relative  to  .  . 
the  nulroad  syst^ns  of  this  and  other  countries,  the  coi 
stTUction  and  operation  of  railroads,  the  actual  cost  of  sue 
construction  and  operation  of  railroads,  the  actual  cost  < 
transporting  freight  and  passengers  on  railroads  and  on  canal 
rivers,  and  other  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  tl 
ch&^e  imposed  for  such .  transportation  of  the  freight  an 
passengers,  and  the  tonnage  transported." 

This  division  of  internal  commerce  of  the  Bureau  of  Stati 
tics,  in  ite  first  report,  June  30,  1876,  described  the  princtpi 
trunk  r^lroads  of  the  country  and  presented  a  few  transport) 
tion  statistics.  In  1878  there  was  created  the  office  of  audit* 
of  railroad  accounto  in  the  Interior  Department,  later  calle 
the  commissioner  of  railroads,  whose  duties  were  to  prescril 
a  system  of  reports  from  all  railways  receiving  aid  from  tt 
government.  The  second  report  of  the  auditor,  published  i 
1880,  contained  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Paci£ 
railroads,  statistics  of  railway  accidents,  and  a  comparison  ( 
certain  railways  for  1878  and  1879.  Later  reports  containe 
also  statisticB  of  railway  construction  and  development,  an 
(if  railway  indebtedness. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  approved  February  '. 
1837.     The  important  section  of  the  act,  so  far  as  the  coilec 
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ion  of  statiBtics  is  concerned,  authorized  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  ConmiieEdon  to  require  annual  reports  from  common 
uriere  containing  BtatisticB  of  capital  stock,  dividends,  sur- 
lue,  stockholdere,  funded  debt  and  interest,  cost  and  value  of 
lilway  property,  franchisee  and  equipment,  amounts  expended 
IT  improvements  and  the  character  of  such  improvements, 
nployees  and  their  salaries,  earnings  and  receipts,  operating 
id  other  expenses,  profit  and  loss,  and  a  complete  exhibit  of 
landal  operations  each  year,  including  an  annual  balaoco 
leet.  The  act  fiu-ther  authorized  the  Commission  wittun  its 
Bcietion  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  railway  accounts. 
This  section,  amplified  in  many  detuls,  remains  today  the 
itboriiation  upon  which  the  Commission  bases  its  system  of 
lifcrm  accounts  and  detailed  statistical  reports  from  the 
Triers.  Addition^  legislation  has  strengthened  the  hands  of 
e  Commisraon  in  enforcing  its  accounting  and  statistical 
giulations,  exacting  penalties  for  non-compliance,  and  exer- 
DQg  strict  supervinon  by  means  of  a  corps  of  special  ex- 
[lineTB. 

The  first  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
IstdoD  appeared  as  a  part  of  its  annual  report,  and  covered  the 
erations  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
ar  ended  June  30, 1888.  Since  then  the  annual  statistical  re- 
rts  of  the  Commission  have  grown  in  size  and  det^l,  and  are 
<w,  in  bulky  volumes  of  seven  or  mght  hundred  pages,  impor- 
at  eouTce-books  for  the  student  of  trans[)ortatlon  problems, 
le  statistical  field  covered  in  these  reports  has  been  consider, 
ly  broadened  to  cover  the  detailed  accounting  practices  of 
e  railways,  intercorporate  relationships,  extensions  and  im- 
ovements  of  property,  balance  sheet  details,  trafiic,  and 
iny  other  features. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  issues  monthly  statements  of 
ilway  revenues  and  expenses,  quarterly  statistics  of  acd- 
nte,  annual  returns  of  the  express  and  sleeping  car  indus- 
ies,  and  periodical  statistics  as  to  safety  appliances,  boiler 
iects,  hours  of  service,  and  the  like. 
The  reports  required  by  state  railway  conunissions  from  the 
ilways  operating  in  their  territory  are  similar  to  the  reports 
quired  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  the 
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same  roads.    In  fact,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  some  time  has  furnished  many  of  the  state  commissions 
blank  report  forms  into  which  the  railwa3rB  of  the  several  states 
shall  transcribe  their  returns  for  such  commissions.    Three 
fourths  of  the  state  commissions  are  so  supplied  at  the  present 
time.    These  report  forms  correspond  to  the  report  form  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself,  except  that  the 
pages  designed  for  entries  regarding  mileage,  improvement  of 
physical  property,  revenues  and  expenses,  taxes,  and  traffic 
are  adapted  to  show  the  conditions  in  each  respective  state. 
Certain  items  not  distributable  according  to  states  are  exactly 
the  same  for  all  forms.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  rail- 
ways concerned,  it  is  highly  advantageous  that  the  report 
forms  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  various 
state  commissions  are  practically  uniform.    Imagine  such  a 
railway  system  as  the  Santa  Fe,  which  operates  through  twelve 
different  states,  being  required  to  maintain  its  operating  sta- 
tistics according  to  twelve  different  accounting  systems,  in 
addition  to  the  uniform  system  imposed  by  the  federal  com- 
mission.   From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  general 
railway  statistics,  however,  this  codperation  between  state 
and  federal  conmiissions  is  of  little  interest,  for  the  important 
and  significant  annual  returns  of  capital,  income,  balance  sheet 
items  and  the  like,  made  by  a  railway  to  the  federal  com- 
mission, will  be  found  repeated  practically  without  change  in 
the  statistical  reports  of  as  many  states  as  are  entered  by  the 
lines  of  that  railway.    The  result  is  that  the  reports  of  the 
several  state  railway  commissions,  however  valuable  they  may 
be  from  the  regulative  point  of  view,  throw  little  new  light 
upon  the  intrastate  operations  of  railway  companies.    There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  such  as  the  reports  of 
the  Illinois,  New  York,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  state  commis- 
sions. 

From  the  beginning,  railway  corporations  have  submitted 
periodical  reports  to  their  stockholders.  The  earliest  was  the 
report  of  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
dated  October  1, 1827,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  indefi- 
nite four-page  prospectus  of  the  plans  of  the  company.  Since 
then  the  reports  of  this  and  other  railway  companies  have 
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-own  continually  in  scope  and  detail.  With  the  development 
'  a  unifonn  accounting  system  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
onunission,  the  reports  of  the  steam  railways  to  their  stock- 
>ldeTS  have  tended  more  and  more  toward  uniformity,  com- 
Liability  with  past  years,  and  clarity  of  statistical  presentation, 
here  is  no  question  that  this  system  of  uniform  account- 
g  has  greatly  improved  the  privately  compiled  Btatistics 
steam  railways  in  this  country.  When  it  is  noted  that 
e  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
e  aggregate  railway  mileage  of  the  continent  of  Eiuvpe,  the 
;nificance  of  the  laet  remark  will  be  clear,  for  to  survey  the 
eratioQB  of  250,000  miles  of  railway  with  anything  like  clear 
non  requires  uniformity  of  statistics  throughout. 
In  addition,  the  larger  railways  often  prepare  and  issue 
oeral  statements  for  public  consumption,  many  of  which  are 
ttistical  in  nature.  These  statements,  like  the  annual  re- 
rts  of  the  companies,  are  prepared  for  the  most  part  in  well- 
uipped  statistical  offices,  which  are  maintuned  by  many  of 
e  principal  railways.  These  offices  are  of  great  service  also 
the  officials  of  their  respective  railways,  preparing  statistical 
imoranda  that  shall  enable  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
tails  of  current  operation. 

Furthermore,  the  American  Railway  Association  and  other' 
Operative  associations  do  considerable  statistical  work,  while 
is  beconung  increasingly  the  custom  for  the  railways  to 
Operate  on  a  large  scale  in  the  preparation  of  statistical 
libits  for  presentation  in  wage  arbitrations,  rate  cases,  and 
;  like.  Recent  examples  of  this  coftperation  have  recently 
iiured  in  the  five  Per  Cent,  case  of  the  Eastern  railways, 
1  in  the  wage  arbitration  of  the  Western  railways  and 
dr  en^nemen  and  firemen. 

rhe  first  commercial  electric  railway  in  the  United  States 
3  opened  for  operation  in  1881.  From  no  mileage  in  1881 
nearly  50,000  miles  in  1915  is  a  quicker  growth  than  was 
•wn  by  the  first  third  of  a  century  of  steam  railway  construc- 
a.  Because  the  new  electric  mileage  of  these  thirty  years 
I  been  burdened  with  denser  traffic  than  the  steam  railways 
m  1830  to  I860,  and  because  electric  railways  have  doubled 
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tbeir  luileage  in  the  past  ten  yean,  it  is  not  strange  thi 
eleetiic  rwiway  statistics  have  developed  with  relative  slov 
nees.  Not  until  1906,  indeed,  was  the  Interstate  Commert 
CoDHniBSton  given  authority  t«  collect  statistics  of  eleetr 
railway  operation.  The  Conunission  first  requested  repor 
from  the  electric  railways  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3> 
1908,  but  no  compilation  of  returns  has  yet  been  made.  Eve 
if  it  had  been,  such  a  report  would  not  cover  one  third  of  tl 
perhaps  1,600  electric  railway  companies  operating  toda; 
and  probably  not  half  of  the  aggregate  mileage;  for  the  Con 
mission  has  jurisdiction  only  over  lines  participating  in  eon 
form  of  interstate  traffic,  and  many  municipal  systems  do  m 
come  under  this  head.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  case  before  tl 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  an  electric  railway  compai 
disclaimed  the  obligation  to  report  accidents  occurring  in  tl 
course  of  intrastate  operation,  althoi^b  willing  to  repo 
accidents  in  interstate  operation.  If  the  steam  riulways  we 
to  nmke  the  same  disclaimer,  and  refuse  to  report  any  bi 
interstate  accidents,  it  is  clear  that  accident  statistics  wou 
be  much  impaired. 

Since  electric  railway  statistics  are  not  compiled  by  tl 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  is  well  that  the  Cens 
Bureau  has  since  1890  published  reports  on  street  and  electi 
railway  transportation.  The  latest  such  report  covered  tl 
calendar  year  1912. 

More  than  half  the  state  public  service  commissions  ha* 
unci  ualified  authority  over  electric  railways  within  th< 
state  boundaries.  Six  or  eight  other  state  commissions  ha* 
qualified  regulative  power,  applicable  only  to  interurbi 
roads  or  roads  lying  outside  the  principal  cities.  The  annu 
reports  secured  by  state  commissions  from  electric  railwaj 
as  in  the  case  of  steam  railways,  are  based  largely  upon  t. 
report  form  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Hi 
the  states  utilize  this  report  form  with  the  necessary  modific 
tions,  and  the  tendency  toward  uniformity  in  electric  as 
steam  railway  statistics  is  growing. 

The  Eleventh  Census,  1890,  pr^ented  the  first  report  upi 
the  express  business  of  the  United  States.  Like  the  elect] 
railways,  express  companies  were  placed  by  the  Hepburn  A 
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:  1906  under  the  complete  juriadiction  of  the  Icterstate 
omm^ce  Commiasion.  Thfiee  companies  make  periodical 
iporta  to  the  Commission,  which  has  compiled  and  published 
atietics  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  annually  for  sev< 
al  years. 

In  addition,  the  principal  companies  have  been  investigated 
f  the  Commission;  these  investigations  have  gone  to  the 
»rt  of  the  express  business,  have  ascertained  the  value  of 
press  property,  have  unearthed  the  relations  between  ex- 
taa  companies  and  railways,  and  have  led  to  drastic  changes 

express  rates  and  regulations. 

These  changes,  together  with  the  growth  of  the  parcel  post 
Btem  and  other  business  changes,  have  already  led  one  com- 
iny  to  withdraw  from  buuness,  and  have  affected  the  prof- 
ible  operation  of  the  others.  Clearly,  statistics  of  the  ex- 
ess  business  under  these  conditions,  while  interesting,  are 
it  of  paramount  social  significance.    Yet  about  three  fifths 

the  state  commissions  require  reports  from  the  express 
mpanies  operating  within  their  boundaries,  and  are  using 
e  report  form  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Ddified  to  suit  their  respective  needs.  A  conaderable  num- 
T  of  these  states  publish  annual  statistics  of  express  com- 
inies. 

Marine  transportation  in  the  United  States  is  so  largely  an 
teratate  matter  that  the  collection  of  marine  statistics  has 
en  left  in  large  measiu^  to  federal  authority. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  1820  an  act  of  Congress  pro- 
ded  for  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  navigation  in  foreign 
Tumertx.  The  census  reports  of  1850  to  1890  covered  canals 
td  improved  waterways,  and  a  special  census  of  1906  dealt 
ith  vessels  engaged  in  water  transportation,  tonnage,  income, 
eight  and  paflsengers,  and  employees  and  wages.  More  re- 
intly,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  has  been  jasuing  a  series 

reports  dealing  with  water  routes,  volume  of  traffic,  termi- 
ils,  and  fonn  of  control.  The  Board  of  United  States  Engi- 
WIS'  publishes  annual  statistics  of  freight  tonnage  on  the 
iproved  rivers  and  canals,  but  these  are  not  summarised. 

In  addition,  a  few  states  compile  statistics  of  steamboat 
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aDd  canal  traffic,  such  as  the  Erie  Canal  traffic  in  New  Y 
but  students  of  waterbome  traffic  will  agree  with  the  at 
meat  that  these  statistics  are  far  from  satisfactory  or  compl 
In  fact,  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  field  of  marine  ett 
tics  to  compare  with  the  uniform  and  detailed  railway  stt 
tic8  filed  annually  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisi 
uni  with  the  several  state  commisHOns.  Beginning  with 
calendar  year  1914,  however,  the  Conunission  has  ordf 
carriers  by  water  with  annual  revenues  above  $500,000  to 
detailed  annual  reporta. 


The  telegraph  is  an  older  institution  than  the  electric  i 
way,  but  has  not  been  regarded  to  the  same  extent  as  a  pu 
Eervice,  and  only  recently  has  the  telegraph  field  been  ent< 
for  regulative  purposes  by  the  federal  and  the  state  gov* 
QieDtB.  The  amendments  of  1910  to  the  interstate  comm 
act,  commonly  known  as  the  Mann-Glkins  law,  gave  the 
terstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  jurisdiction  over  tel^ 
and  telephone,  wireless  and  cable  companiea.  Under  this 
the  Commisaon  may  require  reports  from  the  telegraph  c 
panics,  of  which  there  are  two  large  and  a  dozen  small  one 
the  present  time.  No  such  reports  have  as  yet  been  mad 
the  Commission.  Similarly,  no  reporta  are  now  filed  by  a 
or  wireless  companies. 

It  is  estimated  that  11,000  telephone  companies  ope 
in  the  United  States,  excluuve  of  farmers'  lines.  These  c 
panies  own  approximately  10,000,000  residence  and  busu 
telephones,  or  one  for  every  two  families  throughout  the  « 
try.  Statistics  of  telephone  operations  would  not  onlj' 
extensive,  therefore,  but  should  be  significant  and  interest 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  was  granted  juris 
tioa  over  telephone  companies  in  1910,  and  haa  recently  isa 
urders  to  large  companies,  with  aimual  revenues  above  $2 
000,  to  file  reports  begnniag  with  the  calendar  year  1! 
Not  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  11,000  companies  I 
interstate  connections,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  t1 
do  sufficient  business  to  come  under  tfae  requirement  of 
Commission. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  published  special  reports  on  t 
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[ines  and  telegraphs  covering  three  years — 1902,  1907,  and 
12.  These  statistics  the  Bureau  placed  in  comparison  with 
tisticB  collected  in  the  census  of  1880.     The  latest  bulletin 

the  subject  covers  practically  all  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
)ne  companies  of  the  United  States. 

[he  field  of  telegraph  and  telephone  statistics  has  also  been 
ered  by  several  states,  about  twenty  of  which  publish  peri- 
cal  statistics  thereof,  and  hy  the  private  organizations  of 

companies  themselves. 

iince  1910  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  has  re- 
red  annual  reports  from  the  Pullman  Company.  With  the 
eptioD  of  pipe  lines  and  sleeping  car  companies,  whose 
rations  are  almost  exclusively  interstate,  other  forms  of 
>lic  service  are  mainly  local,  such  as  the  operations  of  gas 
1  electric  light  plants,  power  plants,  heating  systems,  water 
ipanies,  and  the  like.  These  industries  are  in  part  covered 
the  Census  Bureau  in  its  reports  of  manufactures  and  the 
itrical  industries,  and  in  its  statistics  of  cities;  in  part  by 
reports  of  about  twenty  state  public  service  or  utility  com- 
Btons;  and  in  part  by  municipal  reports. 

t  were  idle  to  attempt  detailed  appraisal  of  public  service 
JBtics  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  paper.  I  will  merely 
gest  a  few  general  criticisms  of  federal,  state,  and  private 
jstics.  Before  entering  on  this,  however,  it  may  be  well 
xiint  out  that  public  service  statistics,  like  all  other  statis- 
,  should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  serviceability.    If  statis- 

do  not  assist  in  solving  the  many  problems  of  today,  if  'v  ^ 

?  befuddle  the  htain  instead  of  stating  simple  truths,  they  •' .     ',^''. 

e  better  not  compiled.  i    ''i>» 

"he  earliest  and  most  consistent  complaints  of  federal  .  .  .•      ' 

istics  were  directed  primarily  against  their  inaccuracy.  "'      / ' 

example,  the  results  of  the  First  Census  of  1790  were  re-  ,  _\;"-': 

led  by  many  with  skepticism,  and  complaints  of  error  tr^^. 

B  leveled  at  all  the  censuses  to  1850.    Similarly,  the  earlier  '      ■^' 

k  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  in  the  field  of  railway  -  ^-^ 

iefics  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  j-'' '- 

[unission,  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  on  the  ground  W*- 
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of  error.  A  commission  of  investigation  reporting  on  that 
Bureau  in  1877  called  its  work  "so  grossly  and  grotesquely 
inaccurate  as  to  make  the  bureau  an  object  of  ridicule/' 

The  progress  of  statistics  has  been  so  marked  in  the  past 
forty  years  that  the  same  criticism  would  not  apply  today  to 
public  service  statistics  as  a  whole.  Yet  into  the  statistical 
reports  of  federal  and  state  commissions  there  creep,  even  in 
these  latter  years  of  grace,  errors  of  omission  and  commission. 
It  would  be  odious  to  give  concrete  examples  without  covering 
the  field  in  detail,  but  it  is  not  unfair  to  remark  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  relatively 
free  from  error,  when  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  aver- 
age state  commission.*  An  extensive  survey  of  the  official 
railway  statistics  of  foreign  countries  leads  to  the  further 
remark  that  American  reports  average  as  high  in  this  regard 
as  most  foreign  reports.  Whatever  the  results  here  or  abroad, 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  errors  is  carelessness  at  some 
point.  And  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  statistical  work  is  to 
present  facts,  public  service  statistics  cannot  be  regarded 
with  complacence  till  inaccuracy  shall  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Another  oft-repeated  complaint  against  government  sta- 
tistics protests  the  delays  attendant  upon  their  preparation 
and  publication.  The  commission  of  1877  on  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  for  example,  strongly  recommended  increasing  the 
timeliness  of  the  reports  of  that  Bureau.  That  same  recom- 
mendation could  be  repeated  with  emphasis  regarding  the 

*It  is  not  nniair  to  dte  the  foUowing  from  the  Aonuftl  Report  of  the  Pablie  Utifitiee  Communoii  of 
Bhode  Iibuid  for  1918,  pp.  0^-f3,  as  a  graai  fonn  of  enw. 

FMrntmom  Tbaitio. 

ATenge  &taaoe  Ava«ge  reoeipte  per 
oHned.  pMBcnferper  nue. 

RcwdA 18.50  '    t.omr 

BondB 5.fi8  .OiOn 

RoedC 2.00  .01841 

Total 26.08  8.07811 

FutOBT  TSJlfflO. 

Avcrue  diataoee  Avwage  meiola 

of  ha«u  of  oae  too  pertooperimfe. 
inmikB. 

BoadA 96.48  f.01S4S 

RoadB 4.94  .12812 

BoadC 2.00  .01448 

Total 108.87  8.1M02 

Tnfyt  the  adiSKm  of  th—e  mrnmn  to  reaoh  a  general  ftTecige  ilMttld  nafcethe  rfuufaa  of  the  early  Vew 
Engbuid  BtatifltidauB  itart  up  with  a  groani 
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statistical  reports  of  practically  all  public  service  bodies  of 
today.    The  compilation  of  statistics  gathered  from  many 
sources  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process;  yet  this  need  not  deter 
complaint  when  reports  are  unduly  delayed  in  appearance. 
When  a  rep(H*t  on  steam  railway  operations  is  issued  annually, 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  the  issue  for  a  given 
year  to  appear  before  the  close  of  the  next  succeeding  year. 
Yet  such  reports  have  in  recent  years  been  delayed  eighteen, 
twenty,  and  even  twenty-five  months  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  they  applied.    So  far  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  concerned,  the  improvement  in  this 
regard  has  been  notable,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of 
monthly  statements  of  revenues  and  expenses,  which  have 
continually   tended   toward    currency.     Privately   compiled 
statistics  of  public  service  also  approximate  a  fair  degree  of 
timeliness,  but  the  statistical  reports  of  state  commissions  are 
sometimes   much   delayed.     The  vital  connection  between 
promptness  and  serviceability  in  the  field  of  public  service 
statistics  hardly  needs  emphasis,  and  one  has  only  to  con- 
sider the  close  relation  between  the  transportation  industry 
and  business  in  general  to  realize  how  important  is  the  current 
statistical  record  of  that  transcendent  industry.    In  this  matter 
of  timeliness,  we  may  take  Pharisaic  satisfaction  in  that  we 
are  no  more  dilatory  than  many  foreign  statistical  offices,  but 
when  we  consider  how  delayed  their  reports  occasionally  are, 
our  satisfaction  cannot  be  great.     The  official  statistics  of 
French  railways  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1911,  for 
example,  were  not  released  till  the  end  of  1913,  or  two  years 
late;  while  other  coimtries  are  at  times  even  more  behind- 
hand. 

Still  another  general  criticism,  closely  related  to  that  of 
inaccuracy,  relates  to  insufficient  clearness.  Reports  lose 
greatly  in  effectiveness  when  their  tables  are  poorly  constructed, 
insufficiently  introduced  and  explained,  or  carelessly  entitled. 
An  ambiguous  title  over  a  table  is  hardly  better  than  no  title 
at  all;  a  table  thrown  into  a  report  with  little  or  no  explanation 
of  its  source,  its  underlying  bases,  its  scope,  or  its  qualifications, 
is  of  distinctly  less  utility  than  no  table  at  all.  Discrepancies 
among  tables  should  be  invariably  explained.    Fiurthermore, 
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a  table  whose  steps  are  hard  to  follow,  or  the  significance  of 
whose  contents  you  must  stand  on  your  head  to  appreciate, 
may  be  better  than  nothing,  but  this  the  exasperated  student 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  deny.  To  clarify  is  to  simplify,  nine 
times  in  ten;  and  there  is  no  more  cheerful  handmaiden  to 
serviceability  than  simplicity. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  inters 
pretative  text  should  accompany  statistical  tables  or  not, 
but  if  included  at  all  the  text  should  be  clear,  unambiguous, 
and  sufScient.  The  parrot-like  textual  conmient  that  stalks 
so  often  through  the  pages  of  our  public  service  reports,  being 
repeated  page  after  page  in  the  same  report,  or  year  after 
year  in  the  same  series  of  reports,  should  be  eliminated.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  utility  of  tabular  matter,  but  tends  rather 
to  conceal  the  salient  features  of  the  different  tables.  The 
suspicion  steals  across  the  brain  that  this  kind  of  text  is  pre- 
pared either  by  a  statistician  who  has  much  to  learn,  or  else 
is  entrusted  to  junior  clerks  to  be  ground  out  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  paragraphs  per  hour.  Few  of  the  reports  of  our  public 
service  commissions  are  wholly  free  from  this  worse  than  use- 
less custom. 

The  problem  of  coordinating  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  federal  government  happily  does  not 
exist,  so  far  as  public  service  statistics  are  concerned;  for  these 
statistics  are  entrusted  largely  to  one  federal  body,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  even  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  spirit  of  coordination  and  cooperation  has  been 
marked.  Recent  examples  are  the  codperative  efforts  of  the 
Conmiission  and  the  Census  Bureau  in  ascertaining  the  physi- 
cal value  of  railway  operating  property  and  in  compiling  sta- 
tistics of  express  companies. 

Finally,  this  comment  upon  the  weaknesses  of  public  service 
statistics  in  the  United  States  would  be  imcomplete  unless  it 
registered  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  custom,  so  prevalent 
in  many  reports,  of  presenting  coimtless  pages  of  detailed 
tabular  matter  without  adequate  smnmaries  or  logical  ar- 
rangement. In  some  cases,  even,  no  attempt  is  made  at  tab- 
ular presentation.  Nine  tenths  of  the  expenditure  underly- 
ing statistical  work  that  sees  the  light  in  such  form  has  been 
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irasted,  yet  some  state  commissioDS  publish  reams  of  statkiice 
yf  this  nature  every  year.*  These  same  commiBsioDa  usually 
uld  to  their  other  statistical  vices  that  of  trying  to  give  too 
much  information,  with  the  result  that  their  reports  are  not 
silly  badly  arrai^d,  but  contain  much  data  of  little  value. 
Phis  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  greatly  contributes  to 
onintelUBbility. 

We  have  seen  how  the  development  of  public  service  sta- 
tistics of  all  kinds  has  proceeded  during  the  past  few  decades, 
ind  have  briefly  reviewed  the  present  situation.  Is  the  sta- 
tistical work  now  under  way  worth  the  energy  and  the  millions 
at  expenditure  it  involves,  should  it  be  added  to  and  increased, 
ar  18  it  rather  the  wise  thing  to  curtful  it? 

In  this  connection,  I  wonder  if  students  of  modem  social 
problems  do  not  sometimes  feel  themselves  in  the  position 
of  the  boy  in  the  l^end  who  took  on  board  ship  a  mill  which 
upon  the  repetition  of  certain  m^c  words  would  commence 
grinding  salt.  The  boy  uttered  the  words  and  the  mill  started 
grinding,  but  when  he  desired  to  stop  the  mill,  he  found  he 
lacked  the  necessary  formula.  In  spite  of  efforts,  the  mill 
continued  to  grind  salt  until  it  sank  the  ship  to  the  bottom  of 
the  aea.  Legislatures  and  statisticians  have  in  the  past  been 
winding  up  the  mills  that  grind  out  year  after  year  countless 
statistics  of  the  public  service.  Are  we  not  inclined  at  timm 
to  feel  that  we  have  lost  the  formula  for  stopiung  the  mills? 

However  this  may  be,  I  think  few  students  believe,  and 
possibly  still  fewer  hope,  that  public  service  statistics  should 
be  collected  and  compiled  in  any  less  detail  than  at  the  present 
time.  Indeed,  the  majority  would  doubtless  assert  that  the 
commanding  need  is  for  greater  detail,  especially  in  the  way  of 
uniform  accounting  methods,  cost  accoimting  systems,  sta- 
tistics of  corporate  relationship,  and  the  physical  statistics  of 
operation.  Into  this  discussion  of  the  lines  along  which  sta- 
tistics of  public  service  should  or  will  develop,  it  is  not  the 
function  of  this  paper  to  enter. 
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Indicating  in  this  general  way  that  public  service  statistics 
are  likely  to  increase  in  detail  and  in  complexity,  the  next 
question  relates  to  the  functions  'of  this  Association  with  re- 
gard to  such  growth.  Should  we  as  a  body  take  formal  steps 
to  influence  the  development  of  public  service  statistics  along 
any  lines?  The  American  Statistical  Association  has  in  the 
past  taken  such  action.  For  example,  in  1843  this  Associa- 
tion, then  four  years  old,  submitted  a  memorial  to  Congress 
severely  criticising  the  census  statistics  of  1840.  Is  it  the 
function  of  this  Association  to  revive  or  continue  what  may 
be  termed  high-grade  lobbying  practices  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  public  service  statistics  in*  the  future? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  question  should  be 
a  negative,  at  least  until  our  membership  feel  more  strongly 
that  the  Association  should  enter  polemic  fields  to  influence  the 
progress  of  statistical  work  in  lines  of  public  service  activity. 
This  need  not  prevent  the  Association,  however,  from  enter- 
ing dignified  protest,  through  the  regular  officiab  or  through 
standing  or  special  committees,  whenever  it  is  deemed  essen- 
tial. For  example,  if  a  public  service  commission  should  be 
issuing  grossly  inaccurate  or  distinctly  unfair  statistics,  it 
appeals  to  me  the  machinery  of  this  Association  could  not  be 
better  employed  than  in  creating  a  sentiment  of  disapproval 
among  statisticians  and  in  preparing  formal  protest  to  be 
lodged  with  the  proper  authorities. 

The  functions  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Association, 
moreover,  should  be  exercised  in  the  way  of  assisting  the  prog- 
ress of  statistical  work  wherever  they  come  into  contact  with 
it.  If  they  see  opportunity  for  suggestion  or  kindly  criticism 
at  any  point,  it  is  their  duty  to  seize  the  opportunity.  If 
they  have  views  as  to  the  proper  lines  along  which  public  serv- 
ice statistics  should  be  developed,  they  may  well  devote  their 
energies  to  that  development.  If  their  sentiment  teatis  toward 
curtailment,  that  certainly  is  their  field  of  effort.  In  any  case, 
they  can  and  should  devote  their  heartiest  efforts  toward  im- 
proving public  service  statistics  of  all  kinds,  making  them 
more  accurate,  more  nearly  complete,  more  illuminating,  and 
in  every  way  more  serviceable. 
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IJfpANT    MORTALITY    IN    FALL    RIVER,    MASSA- 
^^ftUSETTS— A   SURVEY   OF   THE    MORTALITY 
AAIONG  833  INFANTS  BORN  IN  JUNE,  JULY, 

AND  AUGUST,   1913. 


h 


ms  I.  DuBUN,  Ph.D.,  StaUtiiaan,  Metropolitan  Lift  Inturanet 

Company. 
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^^^  with  the  Civic  Department  of  the  Woman's  Club  of 
\!t^l  city,  which  was  interested  in  practical  measures  for  reduc- 
ing the  high  infant  death  rate  known  to  exist  there.    The  data 
for  the  investigation  were  collected  by  the  members  of  the 
District  Nursing  Association  of  Fall  River;  the  information 
was  later  transcribed  upon  the  infant  mortality  blank  prepared 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.    The  author  of  this  paper 
holds  himself  responsible  neither  for  the  blank  used  in  the 
compilation  nor  for  the  completeness  of  the  record  of  the 
various  items  tabulated.    He  has  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  records  which  have  come  under  his  sight  for  study 
have  been  prepared  with  care,  and  that  they  are  in  all  prob- 
ability accurate  statements  of  the  conditions  found  by  the 
members  of  the  Nursing  Association  at  the  time  of  their  visits. 
This  investigation  covers  the  history  of  833  infants  bom  in 
Fall  River  during  a  period  of  3  months — June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, 1913.    These  cases  were  not  all  registered  at  the  time  of 
birth.    A  thorough  method  of  canvassing  was  employed  by 
the  nurses  to  locate  babies  bom  diuring  these  three  months; 
Bome  were  not  discovered  until  their  death  certificates  were 
examined.    Babies  were  visited  from  time  to  time,  and  a  record 
was  made  of  the  findings  at  each  visit.    This  record  covered 
the  condition  of  the  baby,  that  of  the  mother,  the  mode  of 
feeding,  housing  conditions,  and  other  items  of  interest.    A 
final  visit  was  made  on  the  anniversary  of  birth,  at  which  time 
a  fsdrly  complete  record  was  made. 

Of  the  833  births,  30  were  recorded  as  stillbirths.    One 
hundred  and  fifty-two  additional  deaths  are  known  to  have 
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occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year.  No  data  are  available  for 
one  of  these  deceased  infants;  it  has  seemed  wiser,  therefore, 
to  eliminate  it  both  from  the  records  of  births  and  from  those 
of  deaths.  This  study  will  be  concerned,  then,  with  30  still- 
births, 802  live  births,  and  151  deaths. 

Death  Rate.  If  the  802  infants  bom  alive  had  been  kept 
under  observation  throughout  the  entire  year,  or  until  earlier 
death,  the  death  rate  in  FaU  River  would  have  been  187  per 
1,000  live  births.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  116  infants  were  lost 
from  observation  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  22  were 
under  observation  less  than  1  week,  28  less  than  1  month,  and 
106  less  than  4  months.  None  of  the  116  was  under  observa^ 
tion  more  than  6  months.  The  death  rate  of  187  per  1,000 
is  therefore  an  underestimate,  since  some  of  these  116  childreQ, 
in  all  probability,  died  outside  of  the  confines  of  Fall  Biver 
and  were  not  recorded  as  deceased.  We  have,  th^efore,  con- 
structed the  annual  death  rate  by  summing  up  the  4  quarterly 
death  rates,  correcting  the  denominator  at  each  period  for 
departures  of  infants  from  observation.  These  4  quarterly 
rates  are  131.8, 15.1,  36.4,  and  19.0,  respectively.  The  annual 
death  rate  is  therefore  202.3. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  rate  of  202.3  per  1,000 
live  bom  is  for  a  limited  nimiber  of  infants  born  during  the 
three  sununer  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  there  was  a  high  mortality  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life,  which  was  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the  effects 
of  the  season.  This  death  rate  must  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  the  annual  death  rate,  which  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  lower  than  this  figure.  According  to  Verrill,* 
the  infant  mortality  rate  in  Fall  River  was  177.6  per  1,000 
births  in  1908;  the  Children's  Biureau  gives  it  as  186  per  1,000 
in  1910.  In  any  case,  the  rate  in  Fall  River  is  almost  twice 
as  high  as  that  now  recorded  for  a  number  of  large  cities  where 
efforts  have  been  made  to  conserve  infant  life,  f 

*  laiuit  Mortality  and  Iti  Rdatian  to  the  Employmeat  of  Mothen  in  fftQ  SiTor,  Mmb.  Cbarln  H. 
Yocrill,  U.  S.  BincMi  of  Labor.  TnuBfliokioiu  of  the  Fifteenth  Intcnntknnl  ConcnH  on  Hjrgisie  and 
Democnphy,  Wadiington,  1918,  pi».  81S-337. 

t  In  thiadiMMHlon  we  hnye  aaBOined  the  identity  of  the  death  inte  and  the  in&nt  mortality  xnte.  Th  b 
lavohres  a  sBght  error,  wfaioh  ii  not,  however,  saffioiently  eignifioant  to  justify  an  attempt  at  oocreetioa. 
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StUOnTtha.  There  were  30  stillbirths  in  the  series  of  832 
>irth8 — a  rate  of  36,0  per  1,000  births.  This  rate  compares 
avorabiy  with  that  of  other  cities.  The  number  of  stillbirths 
»er  1,000  born  as  recorded  for  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  in 
he  recent  study  by  Emma  Duke  for  the  Children's  Bureau,' 
iraa  56.7  for  the  year  191 1 ;  that  for  the  city  of  New  York  foe 
he  year  1912  was  46.5;  and  that  in  the  series  of  10,000  cases 
>orn  at  Sloaue  Hospital  t  and  studied  by  Holt  and  Babbitt 
ras  44  per  1,000.     The  last  figure  excludes  abortions. 

The  mothers  of  8  of  these  30  stillborn  children  were  occupied 
a  the  mills  during  pregnancy;  Id  mothers  were  engaged  in 
lousework  only.  The  stillbirth  rate  was  higher  among  the 
rorkers  than  among  the  housekeepers,  the  rates  being  44  and 
>1  per  1,000,  respectively.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  21  of 
hese  stillborn  children  were  delivered  by  physicians  and  6  by 
uidwives;  the  stillbirth  rate  was  then  40  per  1,000  for  the 
ormer  group  and  only  23  per  1,000  for  the  latter.  The  much 
ligher  rate  for  those  delivered  by  physicians  is  doubtless 
□fluenced  by  the  fact  that  physician^  are  likely  to  be  called 
D  cases  wMdi  present  difficulties  too  great  for  the  midwives 
o  handle. 

Sixteen  of  the  stillborn  were  males  and  8  were  females;  the 
lex  of  the  remaining  6  was  not  stated.  Six,  or  20  per  cent., 
>f  the  stillborn  were  premature. 

Age  at  Death.  The  following  table  ^ves  the  number  and 
Mrceotage  of  deaths,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  live  births,  for 
iach  period  of  life: 

•  lAot  U«c<d  tr:  BwdU  rf  ■  ritU  StiKlr  in  JohllM01^^  FoDoiniiu,  Bued  OB  BIrtta  lo  Ou  CUb. 
Ik  T(u.  hr  ban  DiA*.   CUUna'iBiin*u,D.a.  D(vtrtBCBloIUb«,WHtaiiictaii.mE. 
)  loMitutioad  MsUHtT  of  Ot  N»4ran.    Hnlt  ud  IWiUtt.   JoumI  of  tba  Adhcuwi  M«£ot 
JuHir  21,  WIS,  vp.  lS7-m. 
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TABLE  I. 
INFANT  DEATHS,  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL,  AND  DEATH  RATE.  BY  PERIOD  OF  UFB. 


Period  of  Life. 


DMths. 


Number. 


PerOenLof 
TotaL 


Rate  per  1.000 

Birais.(ft) 


lit  Year. 


lit  day... 
Irtweek... 
latmrnith. 


lifc  quarter. 
2d  quarter. . 
Sd  quarter. , 
4th  quarter. 


151 

100.0 

25 

10.8 

S7 

24.5 

02 

41.1 

102 

67.5 

11 

7.3 

25 

16.6 

18 

8.8 

202.3 


31 
47 
79 


2 

4 

7 


131.8 
15.1 
W.4 

19.0 


(a)  Thie  oohimn  ie  corrected  for  tbe  110  inftnte  who  nere  loit  from  obeervation  daring  the  fear. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  mortality  occurred  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  life.  The  figures  are  in  general  similar  to  those 
presented  for  Johnstown  by  Miss  Duke,  and  confirm  the  find- 
ings of  Holt  and  Babbitt  for  the  births  studied  at  Sloane 
Hospital.  The  percentage  of  all  deatiis  occurring  during  the 
first  quarter  year,  67.5,  is  higher  than  that  found  by  Miss 
Duke  for  Johnstown,  where  the  figure  was  55.1.  The  cor- 
rected death  rate  for  the  first  quarter,  13  L8,  is  also  much 
higher  than  that  recorded  by  Verrill  for  Fall  River  for  1908; 
namely,  72.3.  Our  series,  then,  does  not  justify  the  comment 
of  Verrill  that  the  excessive  infant  mortality  of  Fall  River  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  earliest  period  of  life,  but  at  the  ages 
over  three  months.  Our  conclusion  must  be  that  the  excess 
of  infant  mortality  is  pronounced  all  along  the  line,  being  espe- 
cially marked  during  the  first  month  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
first  quarter  year  of  life.  It  is  also  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  Fall  River  studies 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  series  is  one  of 
summer-bom  children,  whereas  that  of  Verrill  covered  the 
entire  year. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  infants  under  observation 
were  evidently  bom  with  serious  physical  defects,  which  re- 
sulted in  death  during  the  period  soon  after  birth.  A  number 
of  factors  involved  in  this  phenomenon  present  themselves  for 
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consideration.    We  shall  first  attempt  to  get  additi<»isl  light 
on  the  subject  from  an  examinatioD  of  the  causes  of  death. 

Cautes  of  Death.    There  were  aviulable  for  this  analysis  of 
cause  of  death  not  only  the  statement  r^stered  on  the  death 
certificate  by  the  physician,  but,  in  many  cases,  the  statement 
of  the  visiting  nurse  as  well.     This  additional  information  was 
often  of  value  in  the  assignment  of  the  case  to  the  true  cause. 
Thus  the  physician's  statement  of  "Pneumonia"  was  in  some 
instances  supplemented  by  the  nurse  with  the  additional  infor- 
mation of  the  existence  of  an  acute  infection  such  as  whooping 
cough.    The  latter   condition   was  given  preference  in   our 
ae^gnment.    But  where  there  was  an  actual  conflict  of  causes 
in  the  two  statements,  preference  was  invariably  given  to  that 
f^tpstered  by  the  physician.    Table  II  presents  the  number 
uid  per  cent,  of  deaths  by  cause  and  by  age  at  death. 

TABLE  n. 
mWBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  DEATHS  BY  CAtSB  AND  BY  AOB  AT  DEATH. 
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The  largest  number  of  deaths  was  due  to  the  group  of  causes 
embraced  by  the  designation  ''Diarrhea  and  Enteritis"  (title 
104  of  the  International  List);  50  deaths  are  so  recorded,  or 
about  one  third  of  the  total.  Of  these,  13  occurred  during 
the  first  month  of  life  and  29  during  the  second  and  third 
months.  It  would  appear  that  the  latter  months  constitute 
a  particularly  dangerous  period  for  the  infants,  since  it  is  then 
that  the  change  from  breast  feeding  to  other  methods  com- 
monly occurs. 

Other  observers  have  similarly  found  that  babies  born  during 
the  summer  show  a  high  mortality  from  intestinal  disturbances 
during  the  early  months  of  life.  Doubtless  the  danger  is 
aggravated  by  exposure  to  the  summer  heat.  The  mortality 
from  this  group  of  causes  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  first  year  was  very  much  reduced,  although  by 
no  means  negligible. 

The  proportion  of  "Diarrhea  and  Enteritis"  to"  All  Causes," 
33.1  per  cent.,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  usually  found 
in  other  localities.  The  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  for  1913  for  the  Registration  Area  and  a 
number  of  large  cities. 

FEBCENTAGE  DEATHS  FROM  DIARRHEA  AND  ENTERTTIS  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ALL 

CAUSES  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE.  1918. 

Ragistntion  Area,  United  Stfttet 24.1 

New  Yoik City 38.4 

Boston 22.8 

Detroit 10.4 
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Verrill,  in  his  report  on  Fall  River  conditions  in  1908,  foimd 
an  even  higher  proportion  than  ours;  namely,  38.3  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  The  ratio  of  diarrhea  and  enteritis  deaths  to  deaths 
from  all  causes  under  one  year  of  age,  as  reported  for  Fall 
River  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  entire  year  1913, 
was  34.9.  Verrill  ascribed  the  excessive  mortality  from  these 
causes  to  the  ignorance  of  mothers  in  feeding  their  infants. 
All  other  causes,  according  to  him,  take  a 'secondary  place. 
We  shall  later  on  consider  this  question  in  order  to  determine 
from  our  data  what  effects  have  been  exerted  on  the  mortality 
by  the  various  methods  of  feeding  employed  by  mothers.    We 
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ire  warranted  at  thia  time,  however,  in  concluding  that  the 

)roportion  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  is  too  high,  and  that  it  is  "     , 

capable  of  very  marked  reduction  if  attacked  along  lines  sim-  ' 

lar  to  thoee  now  well  established  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 

ind  Detroit. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  large  proportion  of  early 
leaths,  the  causes  included  under  tl)e  designation  "Congenital  -    - 

debility,  Icterus,  and  Sclerema"  form  a  very  important  group. 
Pogether  they  embrace  20.5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths.  Of  the 
il  deaths  under  this  title,  17  were  stated  as  "Premature 
tilths"  with  no  further  qualification.  Eight  additional  pre- 
nature  births  were  reported  in  conjunction  with  other  causes, 
Jid  preference  was  given  to  the  more  definite  statement. 
?hu8  3  additional  deaths  were  due  to  "AtelectamB"  and  2  more 
rere  ascribed  to  "Accidents  of  Labor."  These  5  cases  appear 
a  our  table  under  title  152  of  the  International  List,  "Other 
Causes  Peculiar  to  Early  Infancy."  Of  the  3  remaining 
iremature  births,  2  cases  are  ass^ed  to  "Congenital  Debility" 
title  161),  and  1  case  to  "Diarrhea  and  Enteritis"  (title  104). 

'here  were,  therefore,  25  deaths  of  prematurely  bom  children  :■' 

Q  the  tot^  of  151  deaths,  or  16.6  per  cent. ;  this  is  an  extraordi- 

larily  high  proportion.     Of  these  25  children,  22  died  during  '_  •' 

he  first  week  of  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  46 
eaths  of  the  62  which  occurred  in  the  first  month  are  traceable 
ither  to  "Premature  Birth,"  "Congenital  Debility,"  "Acci- 
enta  of  Labor,"  or  congenital  malformations  of  one  kind 
r  another.  All  these  causes  point  with  especial  emphasis  to 
irenatal  conditions  and  to  the  character  of  the  obstetrical 
reatment  which  mothers  in  Fall  River  receive.  .  . 

Tte  respiratory  diseases  comprise   16   cases   of  broncho-  .    ' 

neumonia,  8  cases  of  unqualified  or  lobar  pneumonia,  and  6  '        ' . 

ases  of  acute  bronchitis,  a  total  of  30  cases.     Of  this  number  .   -   .     , 

nly  9  occurred  in  the  first  half  year  of  life  and  21  in  the  second 

lalf  year.     It  is  quite  posdble  that  these  cases  have  been  ,■  .i '2^ 

Qcreased  in  number  at  the  expense  of  the  acute  infections  of  '  ^\  y 

rhich  they  may  have  been  terminal  conditions,  although  every 
ffort  has  been  made  to  assign  to  the  infections  (such  as 
rhooping  cough,  diphtheria,  etc.)  those  cases  in  which  there 
pas  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  such  action.  '^,' 
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The  acute  infections  are  represented  by  whooping  cough  to 
the  number  of  7  cases  and  by  diphtheria  in  1  case.  There 
were  2  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  7  other  cases  due 
to  as  many  different  causes. 

ContribiUory  Factors  in  Mortality.  Infant  mortality  is  the 
resultant  of  a  considerable  number  of  contributory  factors. 
Some  of  these  are  primarily  biological  in  character;  others  are 
principally  economic  and  social.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  will  be  impossible  to  measure  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  effect  of  each  on  the  mortality,  yet  together  they 
determine  whether  the  infant  death  rate  of  a  community  shall 
be  high  or  low.  In  our  discussion  we  shall  take  up  in  sequence 
the  following  factors,  and  shall  point  out  how  they  bear  on  the 
conditions  which  we  have  found  to  exist: 

(a)  Attendance  at  delivery. 

(b)  Infant  feeding. 

(c)  Age  of  mother. 

(d)  Nativity  of  mother. 

(e)  Occupation  of  mother. 

(f)  Occupation  and  wages  of  father. 

(a)  The  following  table  shows  the  facts  of  infant  mortality 
according  to  whether  physicians  or  midwives  assisted  at  de- 
livery: 

TABLE  m. 

NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS,  CORRECTED  NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS.  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS, 

AND  DEATH  RATE.  BY  ATTENDANT  AT  BIRTH. 


AttOKknt  at  Birth. 

Number 
of  Births. 

Correeted  Numbor 
of  Births.(a) 

Ntmiber 
of  Deaths. 

Rate  per  1,000 
BirthB^a) 

All  Fonns  of  AtteDdanoe.. . . 

802 

74« 

151 

202.4 

FfeniQUHi 

Midwife 

507 

264 

41 

483 

289 

34 

96 
45 
10 

198.8 
188.8 

OtlMTwd  nokiKywii 

(a)  CoRoetioD  has  been  made  in  this  and  in  subaequeat  tables  (exeept  in  Thble  lY)  for  ths  114 

lost  from  observatioD.    The  death  rate  for  the  entire  group,  202.4,  is  slightly  different  from  that  giTeD  in 
Table  I,  because  of  the  use  of  746  instead  of  746.4  as  the  denominator. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  children  bora  with  physicians  in 
tendance  exhibited  a  much  higher  mortality  rate  than  those 
m  under  the  care  of  midwives.  The  numbera  coming  under 
e  other  heads  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their 
:luaou  in  the  table.  A  considerable  proportion,  49  per 
at.,  of  the  deaths  among  the  children  bom  imder  the  care 

physicians  occurred  during  the  first  month  of  life;  the 
rresponding  figure  for  those  bom  with  midwives  in  attend- 
ee was  only  27  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  these 
Terences  are  primarily  the  result  of  a  process  of  selection, 
ysicians  having  been  called  in  those  cases  which  presented 
»;ial  difficulties  for  either  mother  or  child.  Such  cases 
uld  naturally  show  a  higher  death  rate  during  the  first  year 
life. 

^b)  So  much  importance  has  been  ascribed  to  feeding  that 
et  investigations  of  infant  mortality  have  resolved  them- 
vea  into  studies  of  the  mode  of  feeding.  Whether  the  child 
ireast  fed  or  artificially  fed,  and  how  long  breast  feeding  is 
ried  on,  are  the  best  indices  of  the  infant  death  rate  to  be 
lected.    Such,  in  particular,  were  the  findings  of  Verrill  in 

painstaking  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Fall  River  for  the 
a  1908.  He  attributes  the  excessive  mortality  among  the 
Idren  of  mothers  at  home  to  the  absence  of  nursing  and  to 
aroper  feeding  and  improper  care.  "The  much  higher 
rtatity  among  children  of  the  mothers  who  went  to  work 
er  childbirth,"  he  says,  "is  plainly  due  chiefly  to  the  greater 
ent  of  the  absence  of  breast  feeding  and  of  the  improper 
ding  and  the  additional  evil  influence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
:  mother's  care." 

)ur  own  analysis  leads  to  an  identical  conclusion.  B^pn- 
ig  with  the  second  week  of  life,  infant  feeding  is  clearly  the 
ef  factor  in  the  mortality.  From  this  period  onward,  all 
ler  considerations  take  a  secondary  place.  In  the  following 
le  we  have  analyzed  the  mortality  of  the  children  as  to 
ether  they  were  breast  fed  or  artificially  fed,  in  whole  or  in 
i,  at  successive  periods.  We  have  for  obvious  reasons 
ainated  from  this  analysis  the  116  infants  who  were  lost 
it  of  during  the  year.  Nor  have  we  considered  the  37 
uits  that  died  during  the  first  week,  since  they  would  hardly 
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reflect  the  influence  of  feeding.  At  the  initial  period,  namely, 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  there  remained  for  con- 
sideration 649  infants.  These  are  traced  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  year  or  to  earlier  death.  The  death  rates  at  each 
period  show  how  markedly  the  mode  of  feeding  affects  the 
chances  of  survival. 

TABLE  lY. 

NUMBER  ALIVE  AT  TIME  STATED,  NUMBER  07  DEATHS  DURING  REMAINDER  OF 

YEAR.  AND  DEATH  RATE.  BY  MODE  OF  FEEDING. 


Mode  of  Feeding  at  Time  SUted. 

Number  Alive 
at  Time  SUted. 

Number  of  Deaths 

Daring  Remainder 

of  Year. 

Rate  per  LOGO 

Alive  at  llBe 

Stated. 

Bcciiminc  of  2d  week:  ToUl 

(a)  BieMt  feeding 

649 

565 

76 

8 

624 

514 

106 

5 

584 

405 

178 

1 

573 
368 
205 

548 
885 
218 

114 
74 
82 

8 

89 

62 

32 

5 

40 
26 
22 

1 

88 

18 
20 

18 
7 
6 

175.7 
181.0 

(b)  Artificial  and  miied  feeding. . . . 
(o)  Unknown 

421.1 

Beginnii«  of  2d  month:  Total 

W  Breast  fieedii« 

142.6 
101.2 

(b)  Artificial  andloixed  feeding 

804.8 

Beginning  of  4th  month:  Total 

W  Breast  feeding 

88.0 
64.2 

db)  Artificial  andlnixed  feeding. . . . 
(e)  Unknown 

128.6 

Beginning  of  7th  month:  Total 

(a)  Bieast  feeding 

66.8 
48.0 

0>)  Artificial  and  mixed  feeding 

Beginning  of  10th  month:  Total 

(a)  Breast  feeding 

07.6 

23.7 
20.0 

(b)  Artificial  and  mixed  feeding.... 

28.2 

t 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  table,  that  the  breast  fed 
infants  are  at  every  period  better  endowed  for  living  than'are 
the  artificially  fed.  Furthermore,  the  seriousness  of  the  handi- 
cap of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  shortness  of  the  duration 
of  breast  feeding.  Infants  that  were  already  artificially  fed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  showed  the  highest 
mortality,  namely,  421.1  per  1,000.  The  corresponding  rate 
of  the  breast  fed  was  131.0 — less  than  one  third  as  high. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  the  rates  for  the 
breast  fed  and  the  artificially  fed  infants  were  reduced  to 
101.2  and  304.8  respectively.  The  rate  for  the  artificially  fed 
was  still  three  times  as  great  as  that  for  the  other  infants. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  the  artificially  fed 
children  suffered  from  a  mortality  almost  twice  that  of  the 
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breast  fed.  This  condition  continued  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  month.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  month,  the 
difference  in  the  death  rates  was  comparatively  slight  for  the 
two  modes  of  feeding. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  of  the  535  children  that  survived  the 
year,  350,  or  65.4  per  cent.,  were  breast  fed  for  at  least  6 
months.  Of  this  number,  328  were  breast  fed  for  at  least  9 
months.  Breast  feeding  not  only  determines  the  chances  of 
survival  during  the  first  year,  but  also  affects  the  condition 
of  the  survivors  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  535  infants, 
489  were  in  good  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, 
19  were  said  to  be  in  fair  condition,  and  27  were  poor.  Of 
these  27,  17  were  breast  fed  less  than  6  months  and  13  less 
than  3  months.  It  is  in  this  way,  perhaps,  that  the  mode  of 
feeding,  in  the  first  year,  makes  its  influence  felt  on  the  mor- 
tality of  the  second  and  subsequent  years. 

(c)  The  age  of  the  mother  also  influences  the  mortality  of 
infants  during  the  first  year  of  life,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

TABLE  V. 

NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS.  CORRECTED  NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS,  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS,  AND 

DEATH  RATE,  BY  AGE  OF  MOTHER. 


Age  of  Mother. 

Number 
of  Births. 

Correeted  Niiin* 
ber  of  Births. 

Number 
ofDeOhs. 

Rate  p«  1.000 

AQAges 

803 

7M 

161 

202.4 

UixlfrM 

S3 
406 

87 
57 

20 
880 

267 
86 
88 

8 
78 
68. 

8 
14 

108.4 

SO-29 

180.1 

IO-» 

206.2 

40udovfr 

222.2 

Uakaown 

t. 
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The  lowest  death  rate  occurred  among  infants  of  mothers 
whose  age  was  20  and  under;  but  this  figure  is  hardly  trust- 
worthy in  view  of  the  small  number  of  cases  imder  observa- 
tion. From  age  20  onward,  the  mortality  increased  regularly 
with  the  age  of  the  mother,  the  highest  rate  being  among  in- 
fants of  mothers  at  ages  40  and  over. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  above  rates  in  view  of  the  many 
conflicting  factors  that  enter  into  the  discussion.    In  the  first 
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place,  it  is  proper  to  assume  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
mothers  in  infant  rearing  increases  with  age.  Other  condi- 
tions, however,  are  apparently  of  sufficient  force  to  more  than 
negative  the  favorable  effect  of  the  increased  experience  of 
the  mother.  It  is  possible  that  with  successive  pregnancies 
the  inherent  weaknesses  transmitted  by  mothers  to  their 
offspring  become  more  pronounced.  In  addition,  economic 
and  social  conditions,  certainly  among  industrial  workers, 
become  more  acute  as  the  family  increases  in  number,  so  that 
the  vitality  of  the  infant  is  impaired,  not  only  through  its 
prenatal  but  also  through  its  postnatal  environment.  In  any 
case,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  higher  infant  death  rate 
has  been  noted  by  many  authors  to  be  correlated  with  the 
advancing  age  of  mothers. 

(d)  The  mortality  of  infants  of  foreign  born  mothers  has 
been  shown  to  be  considerably  higher  than  that  of  infants  of 
native  mothers  in  a  number  of  American  communities,  includ- 
ing New  York  City,  Boston,  and  Johnstown,  The  following 
table  for  Fall  River  confirms  these  findings: 
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TABLE  VI. 

NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS,  CORRECTED  NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS.  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS.  AND 

DEATH  RATE,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  MOTHER. 


Nativity  of  Mather. 

Number 
of  Births. 

Corrected  Num- 
ber of  Births. 

Number 
ofPeaths. 

Rate  per  1^ 
ButlM. 

AIlCottntricB. 

802 

746 

151 

202.4 

Unitad  States 

2S8 
182 
151 

2ie 

242 
174 
145 
185 

37 
52 
25 
87 

152.9 

Fortuoal  and  Anna 

Canada 

298.0 
172.4 

All  other  oountriaa 

200.0 

The  lowest  mortality  rate  is  found  among  infants  of  native 
mothers;  the  highest  rate  is  among  infants  whose  mothers  came 
from  Portugal  and  the  Azores,  reaching  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  299  per  1,000.  The  inclusion  "  All  Others,"  for  which 
the  rate  is  200  per  1,000,  embraces  a  considerable  number  of 
nationalities.  Thirteen  countries  in  all  are  represented,  but 
the  numbers  for  the  individual  countries  under  this  heading 
are  too  small  to  warrant  special  treatment. 
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It  is  Dot  our  view  that  the  fact  of  nationality  is  itself  stiffi- 
ient  to  determine  the  above  differences.  Foreign  born 
lotbers  are  probably  aa  well  equipped  physically  to  bear 
lealthy  offsprii^  as  are  native  mothers.  It  is  rather  to  be 
iferred  that  the  mother's  nativity  is  correlated  with  other 
onditjons  which  play  a  very  decisive  part  in  determining  the 
if&nt  death  rate.  The  foreign  bom  mother  in  Fall  River, 
)r  example,  is  more  likely  to  work  in  the  mills  during  preg- 
aney,  to  have  many  children,  and  to  live  in  crowded  and 
nhygienic  quarters.  She,  more  than  the  native  mother, 
iflecta  the  injurious  influences  of  an  unfavorable  induatrial 
nd  economic  environment.  We  find,  acccvdingly,  that  the 
Ecessive  deaths  of  the  inf&nte  of  fcH«ign  bom  mothers  are 
lie  especially  to  pneumonia,  to  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  and 
)  premature  birth  and  congenital  debility. 

We  may  illustrate  the  above  with  reference  to  the  infants 
F  Fort\^:uese  mothers,  who  showed  the  highest  death  rate. 
i  the  182  mothers,  72,  or  39  per  cent.,  were  engaged  in  work 
iitdde  of  the  household  during  pregnancy,  while  only  17  per 
int.  of  the  mothers  of  otfa^  natjonahties  were  so  eng^ed. 
f  the  52  deaths  of  Portuguese  children,  20  were  due  to  diarrhea 
Qd  enteritis,  17  to  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  and  13  to  pre- 
isturity,  congenital  debility,  and  other  causes  peculiar  to 
irly  infancy. 

(e)  The  partidpation  of  the  mother  in  gainful  work  during 
regnancy  has  been  the  subject  of  numwous  investigations, 
om  which  the  conclusion  has  usually  been  drawn  that  such 
ork  involves  a  high  infant  death  rate  as  a  consequence.  We 
ave,  therefore,  examined  with  special  interest  the  data  at 
iir  disposal,  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  relation 
dsting  between  occupation  of  mother  and  infant  mortality, 
he  following  table  presents  our  results: 
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TABLE  Vn. 

NUMBER  OF  BIRTH8,  CORBECTED  NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS.  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS.  AND 

DEATH  RATE.  BT  OCCUPATION  OF  MOTHER. 


Oocupatioii  of  Mother. 

Number 
of  Births. 

Cometod  Nnm- 
ber  of  Births. 

Nomber 
of  Deaths. 

Rate  per  1.000 

BlltlH. 

All  Oocupfttioni 

802 

746 

151 

902.4 

^iT^^fBiDBspen  •  •••••••••••• 

601 
175 

as 

567 

168 

11 

91 

51 

0 

160.5 

Qsisfiilljr  cniiAjyBa. « 

Unknown ^ 

80S.6 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  infants  whose  mothers 
were  gainfully  employed  showed  a  much  higher  death  rate 
than  those  whose  mothers  were  engaged  in  housework  only* 
Further  examination  discloses  that  those  gainfully  employed 
were  almost  entirely  mill  workers.  It  has  therefore  seemed 
unnecessary  to  bring  into  relief  the  small  number  of  working 
mothers  engaged  outside  of  the  mills.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  determine  from  the  schedules,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy^ 
how  long  before  childbirth  the  employed  mothers  quit  work^ 
or  how  soon  after  childbirth  work  was  resumed.  We  have 
therefore  disregarded  these  important  considerations  in  our 
table,  illuminating  though  their  analysis  would  have  been. 

(f )  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  father  not  so  much  as 
a  factor  in  the  inheritance  of  the  child,  as  in  his  character  of 
a  provider  who  deteilnines  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
household.  That  these  conditions  play  a  part  in  mortality, 
both  during  infancy  and  later,  has  generally  been  agreed. 
The  highest  death  rates  are  found  in  the  wards  of  cities  where 
poverty  is  most  common;  the  converse  also  holds  good. 
These  findings  have  recently  received  striking  confirmation 
in  the  Children's  Bureau  study  of  Johnstown.  The  litera- 
ture, and  especially  the  German,  is  replete  with  trustworthy 
references  to  the  strong  positive  correlation  between  low  family 
income  and  high  infant  mortality.  For  it  is  the  factor  of 
income  which  determines  the  number  of  rooms  occupied,  their 
location  in  the  city,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  food,  the 
need  for  supplementary  work  by  the  mother  outside  the  home, 
and  other  considerations  which  bear  directly  upon  infant 
mortality. 
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Unfortunately  the  data  at  our  disposal  did  not  lead  them- 
elvee  to  an  inveetigation  of  the  mortality  by  amount  of 
athei's  earnings,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  schedules  did 
lot  give  the  wages  of  the  father.  It  was  possible,  neverthe- 
ess,  to  get  a  measure  of  this  item  indirectly  by  analyzing  the 
iccupations  of  fathers.  A  multitude  of  occupations  were,  to 
«  sure,  represented,  but  the  largest  number  of  fathers  were 
Imaged  in  textile  work.  There  were,  for  example,  169  mill 
'peratives,  79  weavers,  and  29  doffers  and  spinners.  In  all, 
here  were  360  mea  employed  in  the  mills.  It  was  thought 
ofe  to  combine  these  into  one  group  for  the  purpose  of  our 
nalysis.  We  did  not  include  mill  overseers,  mill  clerks, 
rivers  of  mill  teams,  etc.  In  other  words,  our  group  was 
lade  fairly  homogeneous  in  its  inclusion  of  inside  mill  opera- 
ives. 

As  opposed  to  them,  400  other  fathers,  engaged  in  a  number 
f  varied  occupations,  were  brought  together.    They  included 

few  professional  men,  clerks,  carpenters,  etc.  This  latter 
roup  is  obviously  heterogeneous,  including  the  lowest  paid 
B  well  as  the  best  paid  men  in  the  community.  Although  the 
ifficulties  involved  in  drawing  conclusions  from  such  a  con- 
rast  are  obvious,  the  method  will  serve  its  purpose  if  it  does 
0  more  than  to  indicate  the  singular  condition  prevailing 
mong  textile  workers  with  reference  to  the  mortality  of  their 
ifants. 

TABLE  vm. 


OMi«tiona(Fatbtr. 

SA 

WSiST 

J-SX 

■".K™ 

m 

T4» 

111 

£02.4 

ff— T:::::;:: 

HO 

a 

S 

26 

s 

aoi.s 

The  findings  of  other  observers  are  again  confirmed.    There 
B  a  difference  of  17  deaths  per  1,000  in  favor  of  the  infants  of 

ion- textile  workers. 
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Of  the  360  men  engaged  in  textile  work,  the  weekly  wages 
were  stated  in  72  cases.  The  operatives,  of  whom  there  were 
34,  averaged  $10.08,  the  17  weavers  averaged  $10.23,  and  a 
number  of  others  averaged  $10.67.  The  average  weekly  wage 
for  the  group  of  72  was  $10.22.  This  figure  is  based  on  a 
return  of  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases,  and  may  not  be 
entirely  reliable,  yet  it  is  doubtless  sufficiently  accurate  as  an 
estimate.  The  earnings  cited  show  very  little  variation  from 
the  average.  They  are  considerably  above  the  figures  for 
textile  workers  furnished  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  will  not  take  us  too  far  afield  in  the  discussion  of  economic 
theory  to  note  that  this  average  weekly  wage  is  too  low  to 
maintain  a  family  in  good  health.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  98  of  the  wives  of  the  textile  workers  were 
engaged  in  work  outside  of  their  homes;  this  is  27  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  In  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  other 
group  were  the  wives  so  occupied.  If,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  the  infant  mortality  is  higher  where  mothers  are  en- 
gaged in  outside  work,  we  have  discovered,  in  the  low  earnings 
oi  the  father,  one  more  link  in  the  vicious  chain  of  causes  which 
place  the  infant  mortality  of  Fall  River  among  the  highest  in 
the  country. 
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The  adoption  of  a  federal  income  tax  has  ied  students  of 
ecoaomics  and  of  public  finance  to  tiope  for  some  illuminating 
material  upon  the  distribution  of  national  income  and  the 
operations  of  the  tax.  While  the  results  as  published  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  are 
worthy  of  study,  they  are  somewhat  of  a  disappointment. 
This  follows  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  system  is  in  its 
infancy,  since  the  law  as  a  whole  affected  the  income  of  the 
year  1913  for  ten  months  only  and  not  the  entire  year,  and 
since  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  withholding  at  the 
source  were  operative  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  only, 
and  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  information  given  in  the 
report  is  somewhat  crude  in  form  and  mei^e  in  detail. 

TABLE  I. 
INCOME  RXTURNB  FOR  IflU. 


ImanahfTiMiiotliiJiidiinDtemibgSI.  1818, 

Equinhnl  Aund  Inmw. 
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The  most  general  information  given  in  the  official  report 
concerns  the  number  of  individual  incomes  for  which  returns 
were  made.*  This  is  given  in  a  table  and  chart,  the  essential 
features  of  the  table  being  reproduced  in  the  first  two  colunms 
of  the  accompan3ring  Table  I.  The  remaining  colunms  have 
been  added  by  the  writer  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
official  figures. 

The  fact  that  the  retiurns  are  for  a  period  of  ten  months 
from  March  1,  1913,  to  December  31,  1913,t  and  not  for  the 
calendar  year  1913,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  most  of  the  popu- 
lar discussion  of  the  results.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  desirable 
to  add  a  column  showing  the  annual  equivalents  for  the  differ- 
ent income  classes  given  in  the  table.} 

The  table  contains  a  complete  showing  of  all  income  returns, 
the  obligation  to  make  a  return  being  imposed  upon  all  persons 
having  an  annual  income  of  $3,000  and  upwards,  or  who  had 
for  the  ten  months,  March  to  December,  1913,  an  income  of 
$2,500  or  upwards.  Since  married  persons  enjoy  an  exemption 
of  $4,000,  the  returns  include  some  incomes  not  subject  to 
taxation.  No  record  of  this  number  is  given  in  the  report, 
information  concerning  the  number  of  married  and  '^ single" 
persons  being  given  not  by  classes  of  income  but  only  for  the 
whole  number  of  returns. 

The  facts  given  in  the  second  colunm  as  to  the  number  of 
returns  in  each  income  group  have  been  widely  published  by 
the  press  and  much  surprise  has  been  expressed  over  the  fact 
that  the  second  group  of  the  table  is  larger  than  the  first.  It 
has  been  cited  as  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  quite  contrary 
to  our  general  impressions,  that  smaller  incomes  are  much 
more  numerous  than  larger  ones.    The  ingenious  explanation 

*  For  the  United  BUtee  aa  a  whole  the  information  ia  given  in  a  diart  and  taUe  Caeing  p.  20.  fw  ooUee> 
tiondiatiiota  on  pp.  110-lU,  and  for  etatea  on  pp.  112-118. 

t  The  diart  and  table  fiaeing  p.  20  aomewhat  eonfuae  the  matter  by  rsferring  to  the  retqma  as  being  for 
the  taxable  period,  Mareh  1  to  December  31, 1914. 

$  In  tranafonning  the  inoome  ebaaea  pven  in  the  table  into  their  annual  eq^iivala^  it  haa  been  aaaomed 
that  the  inoome  reported  for  the  ten  Qontha  waa  fiye  aixtha  of  the  annual  inoome.  In  view  of  the  f»/A 
that  the  montha  omitted  were  thoae  of  January  and  February,  1013,  in  whi<di  fall  ao  many  of  the  pay- 
menta  of  intereat  on  aecuritiea,  it  ia  more  than  likely  that  the  remaining  ten  montha  repreaent  somewhat 
leaa  than  five  aiztfaa  of  the  annual  inoome  for  the  year.  But  aa  there  ia  no  way  of  eatimating  with  pr»> 
dnon  the  actual  difference,  we  have  throughout  thia  paper  generally  aawnnwi  that  annual  inoomea  would 
be  one  fifth  larger  than  those  reported  in  1013. 
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has  even  been  offered  that  among  the  smaller  income  group 
there  may  have  been  an  extraordinary  amount  of  tax  dodging. 

An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  this  apparently 
anomalous  statistical  fact  results  merely  from  the  irregular 
grouping  of  incomes.  If  attention  be  given  to  the  equivalent 
annual  incomes  it  will  be  seen  that  incomes  of  the  first  group 
have  a  range  of  $1,000,  those  of  the  second  of  $2,000,  and 
those  of  the  third  of  $6,000.  In  the  final  colunm  of  the  table 
here  printed  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  incomes  for  each 
$1,000  included  in  each  group.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this 
colunm  the  distribution  of  incomes  accords  better  with  our 
general  information.  Not  only  is  the  first  group  more  numer- 
ous than  the  second,  but  the  third  group  which,  in  the  original 
statement  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  second,  becomes  only  slightly 
more  than  one  fourth  as  great. 

The  misleading  impression  of  the  official  table  is  heightened 
by  the  accompanying  chart.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
a  chart  should  not  be  prepared,  it  is  reproduced  here  for  com- 
parison with  a  chart  which  gives  a  clearer  view  of  the  distri- 
bution of  incomes. 

A  comparison  of  these  general  results  with  the  experience 
of  European  countries,  which  have  long  had  income  taxes,  is 
tempting  but  difficult.  The  British  income  tax  is  more  com- 
plicated in  its  details  than  the  American  tax,  and  the  official 
returns  show  the  sources  of  income  but  do  not  show  the  whole 
number  of  incomes  taxed.  From  time  to  time  various  writers 
have  attempted  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
incomes  of  a  certain  size.  With  the  aid  of  figures  drawn  from 
taxes  on  legacies  and  on  houses,  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza-Money  * 
has  estimated  that  in  1908-09  there  were  in  the  United  King- 
dom 280,000  persons  in  receipt  of  incomes  in  excess  of  £700 
($3,406).  A  comparison  with  the  estimated  population  shows 
this  number  to  be  equivalent  to  625  per  100,000.  Though  the 
minimum  is  higher  in  this  estimate  than  in  the  United  States 
the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  these  incomes  is  notably 
superior  to  that  which  results  from  our  income  tsix  figures. 
In  Continental  Eiurope  incomes  are  taxed  directly  and  the 
number  of  taxable  incomes  is  available  in  the  official  records. 
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The  exemptions  are  commonly  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  number  of  incomes  taxed  cannot  there- 
fore be  compared  with  the  similar  figures  here.  While  state- 
ments for  certain  coimtries  are  available  by  income  classes, 
the  divisions  used  in  the  foreign  figures  do  not  permit  an  exact 
comparison.  The  last  edition  of  Conrad's  Handw&rterbtich  der 
Staatswissenschaften  gives  a  very  full  statement  of  income 
statistics  from  which  some  facts  may  be  selected  which  at 
least  in  a  rough  way  may  be  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  United  States.     Such  figures  are  given  in  Table  II. 

T)^BLE  II. 
INCOMES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 


Country. 


Ymt. 


Inoosnes 

above 

(Dollan.) 


Number. 


Popuktioa. 


Inoomaper 

100.000  of 

Ptqrahtion. 


FMioe 

Awtria 

GcmaStotM 

Pruaria 

Hamburg 

SaioDv 

United  States  (d) 


1907 

4,000 

64.000 

1907 

2,400 

25.600 

1906 

2,875 

105.000 

1901 

2,fi00 

1906 

3.000 

12.500 

1913 

8,000 

356.579 

1918 

4.000 

277.499 

(«) 
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89,252.367 

27,729.500 

88.026,556 

768,349 

4.506.601 

96,766.563 

96.765,563 


163 

113 

276 
884 

287 
868 
287 
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a)  1906.    (b)  1900.    (e)  1905.    (d)  Exehiding  Alaeka.  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rioo. 

The  lowest  income  here  noted  is  that  which  approaches 
most  closely  in  the  respective  classifications  to  the  United 
States  minimum.  Numbers  differ  widely  according  to  the 
size  of  the  coimtries  considered,  and  reference  to  the  popula- 
tion is  necessary.  France  and  Austria  present  a  marked  con- 
trast, though  the  lower  limit  of  incomes  referred  to  is  much 
higher  in  France,  which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  such 
incomes.  Austria,  with  a  minimum  income  $600  lower  than 
the  United  States  has  not  even  one  third  as  many  incomes 
above  the  minimum.  Comparing  incomes  above  S4,000, 
France  has  somewhat  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  United 
States.  For  the  German  Empire  there  is  no  imperial  income 
tax,  but  such  taxes  are  found  in  most  of  the  states.  The 
table  shows  figures  for  Saxony  for  the  incomes  above  the  $3,000 
minimum,  which  are  a  little  more  than  three  fourths  as  numer- 
ous as  in  the  United  States.    In  Prussia  incomes  in  excess  of 
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12,400  in  round  niunberB  appear  to  be  somewhat  leee  than 
tiree  fourths  ae  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  population  as 
are  Jicomes  in  exceee  of  $3,000  in  the  United  States.    Ham- 
burg sho'ws  a  percentage  of  iacomes  above  $2,500  much  higher 
tliac  the  figures  for  the  United  Stat«8.    This  higher  percentage 
is  sot  due  to  the  lower  minimum  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
HudI>ui^  is  a  rich  city,  the  centre  of  the  lucrative  foreign 
axnmerce  of  the  Empire.     In  the  United  States  no  separate 
fgures    a.re  published  for  corresponding  city  areas,  such  as 
Nev  Yorlc,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.     But  we  shall  see  later 
th&tas  high  a  proportion  to  the  population  is  found  in  New 
York  State  as  a  whole  as  in  the  city  of  Hamburg.* 
The  foregoing  comparisons  suffer  under  the  fact  that  for  the 
Cerent  countries  compared  the  minimum  income  for  which 
fiEQrea  are  given  differs.    This  inconvenience  can  be  removed, 
at  the  cost  however  of  accuracy  of  statement,  by  estimating 
^  number  of  incomes  superior  to  $3,000  per  aimum  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  such  estimate  with  the  population  and 
with  the  figures  for  the  United  States.     In  order  to  make  such 
an  estimate  all  the  facts  concerning  the  incomes  in  th^e  coun- 
tries were  plotted  in  curves  in  such  way  that  the  heij^t  of  the 
ordinate  at  any  given  point  represented  the  whole  number  of 
reported  incomes   above   that   point.     The   curves   for   the 
diSaemt  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony  where  the 
figure  was  already  known,  gave  the  following  estimates  of  the 
number  of  incomes  above  $3,000  in  the  various  countries,  by 
means  of  which  we  have  calculated  the  number  per  100,000 
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of  the  population.  In  more  convenient  form  this  estimate 
shows  the  larger  number  of  incomes  of  $3,000  and  upwards 
which  is  reported  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  all 
of  the  countries  included  in  the  comparison  except  the  city  of 
Hamburg. 

In  making  these  comparisons  there  is  tacit  assumption  that 
the  incomes  reported  in  the  United  States  are  a  full  and  com- 
plete indication  of  the  wealth  of  individuals  in  this  country 
but  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  total  number 
of  returnable  incomes  actually  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  found  its  way  into  the  treasury  reports.  The  system 
of  income  taxation  is  in  its  infancy  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  considerable  nimiber  of  taxable  incomes  escaped  the  tax 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Under  the  older  and  more 
vigilant  administration  of  the  tax  in  European  countries  a  fuller 
report  of  all  taxable  incomes  is  probable.  In  presenting  the 
figures  given  in  Column  2  of  Table  I,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  makes  this  comment  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
returns: 

"It  is  obvious,  upon  the  face  of  the  returns,  that  there  were 
more  than  79,426  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  approxi- 
mately a  himdred  million  in  this  country  who  had  net  incomes 
of  from  $2,500  to  $3,333  for  10  months — ^the  taxable  period  for 
the  calendar  year  1913.  It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that 
there  were  more  than  114,484  people  out  of  our  entire  popula- 
tion who  had  a  net  income  of  from  $3,333  to  $5,000,  and  more 
than  101,718  people  out  of  our  entire  population  who  had  a 
net  income  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  the  same  period.  It 
is  clear  that  there  were  thousands  of  persons  who  failed  alto* 
gether  to  make  a  return  as  required  by  law." 

It  will  be  noted  that  especial  emphasis  is  laid  in  this  state- 
ment upon  the  lowest  income  class  and  indeed  a  consideration 
of  the  figures  themselves  suggests  that  the  returns  in  this  class 
are  not  so  full  and  complete  as  in  the  subsequent  classes. 
Incompleteness  of  the  returns,  particularly  in  this  class,  might 
be  due  in  part  to  a  desire  to  evade  the  tax  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  results  in  large  measure  from  ignorance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  greater  number  of  persons 
whose  income  fell  in  1913  in  the  first  group — equivalent  to 
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13,000  to  $4,000  per  annum — are  not  in  fact  subject  to  taxar 
tion  because  they  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the  S4,000  exemp- 
tion accorded  married  persons.     That  such  persons  are  ra-  ■       -.     _    ' 
quired  to  make  returns  although  not  subject  to  taxation  is  -    ■'      , 
lot  generally  known  among  the  public  and  where  it  is  known  -  ' 
luch  persons  are  proae  to  be  indifferent  about  making  returns.                      .,                          - 
[f  we  knew  how  many  of  the  persons  who  made  returns  in  1913                                          .     '  ■ 
rere  not  subject  to  taxation  because  of  this  exemption,  we 
ihould  be  able  to  estimate  how  far  the  factor  now  under  con- 

ideration  had  been  at  work  in  reducing  the  whole  number  of  -       -  ' 

etums. 

Returning  to  the  speciEc  information  available  in  the  report 
if  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  concerning  the 
acomes  in  the  United  States,  our  attention  may  first  be  di- 

ected  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  returns,  which  . 

B  shown  by  the  map  accompanying  this  paper  and  by  the 

ables  which  follow.     The  map  shows  the  income  tax  returns  :" 

o  be  numerous  in  a  group  of  states  extending  from  Illinois  _  -/ 

eastward  to  Massachusetts  and  in  California.    Elsewhere 

'eturns  are  comparatively  few.     When  information  concern-  ;/  ' 

ng  the  income  tax  returns  was  first  given  to  the  public  it 

■eceived   considerable  attention   in   the   press.     Each   news-  .  ,' 

japer  was  of  course  especially  interested  in  its  own  state,  but  -.      "■    ; 

learly  all  of  them  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  New  York  '■.'■• 

State  alone  had  81,972  returns,  or  over  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
lumber.    In  explaining  this  preponderance,  the  relation  of 

JJew  York  City  in  the  large  number  of  returns  to  the  state  .  '  -  ' 

vas  pointed  out,  but  the  fact  that  New  York  is  also  the  largest  '         .Lp  .J',"  /  7' 

rtate  in  population  was  overlooked.    The  states  whose  income  '       \'.^  '\.:\ 

■eturns  numbered  over  10,000  are  given  in  Table  III,  ^ving 
Jie  number  of  returns  for  the  leading  states,  and  also  compari- 
KiDs  with  the  population. 
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The  eight  states  named  in  the  table  coDtaln  a  little  more 
han  two  thirds  of  all  incomea  returned,  but  they  comprised 
I  little  more  than  four  tenths  of  the  population  of  the  country 
D  1910.  In  making  comparisons  with  the  population  the 
igures  of  the  1910  census  have  been  used.  The  utility  of  such 
omparisons  between  different  states  would  not  be  greatly 
nhanced  by  estimating  the  population  of  1913.  It  may  be 
emarked  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  ratio  of 
S8  income  tax  returns  per  100,000  of  the  population  of  1910 
■ecomes  368  when  the  estimated  population  of  1913  is  used, 
n  the  group  of  states  here  named,  the  returns  per  100,000 
^habitants  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  in  the  rest  of 
he  country.  New  York  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the 
atio  to  the  population  as  well  as  in  absolute  numbers,  though 
'alifomia  follows  close  behind  in  the  ratio.  The  order  in 
elation  to  population  does  not  follow  that  of  absolute  numbers. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  states  named  are  those 
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which  contain  the  largest  cities  within  their  limits.*  As  it  is 
probable  that  comparatively  few  of  the  persons  reoeiving 
annual  incomes  of  $3,000  and  more  live  in  rural  communities, 
it  has  seemed  desirable  to  establish  a  further  ratio  between 
the  number  of  income  tax  returns  and  the  urban  population 
which  as  defined  by  the  census  comprises  all  persons  living  in 
communities  of  2,500  inhabitants  and  upwards.  Such  a  com- 
parison shows  that  relatively  the  largest  number  of  income 
tax  returns  is  reported  from  California  and  not  New  York, 
the  smallest  number  being  from  Massachusetts.  Moreover 
there  is  comparatively  little  difference  between  this  group  of 
states  and  the  rest  of  the  country  when  ratios  are  established 
with  the  iu*ban  population  only. 

In  the  foregoing  table  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over  for  ten 
months  in  1913,  equivalent  to  annual  incomes  of  $24,000  and 
over,  are  shown  separately.  These  are  the  incomes  which  in 
1913  were  subject  to  the  additional  tax.  They  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  but  are  more  frequent  in  the  states  here 
named  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  $3,000  incomes  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  which  are  familiar  in  census 
usage,  with  ratios  to  the  total  and  urban  population,  is  shown 
in  Table  IV. 
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*The  mnlU  of  the  fiiit  afleMmait  make  it  clear  that  the  inoome  tax  is  primarily  an  ntfaaa 
Over  40  per  oent.  of  the  entire  tax  if  aaeved  in  Milwaukee  dty  alone,  and  more  than 
80  per  oent.  in  the  seventeen  Countiea  oontaining  ei^ea.  .  .  .  Meaaioed  by  ineane 
there  are  plainly  more  perK>na  capable  of  paying  taxes  in  the  eity  than  in  the  eoontry.  .  .  . 
0th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Wieoonain  State  Tax  Commivon  (1913),  p.  SI. 
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NUUBER  OF  TAX  REITIItNS  FOR  INCOUEB  EQTIIVALENT 
ANNUM  BY  DIVlBIONB. 
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Thie  table  confirms  with  greater  detail  that  which  preceded 
it.  Returnable  incomes  are'  vastly  more  nmuerous  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  or  West.  But  if  reference  be  had  to 
the  total  population  it  appears  that  relatively  North  and  West 
have  somewhere  about  the  same  number  of  returns,  the  advan- 
tage being  for  the  Weet.  The  South  falls  far  below.  Quite 
different  is  the  showing  when  comparisons  are  made  with  the 
urban  population.  In  this  comparison  the  South  as  well  as 
the  West  exceeds  the  North  in  the  number  of  returns.  There 
is,  however,  less  divei^ence  among  the  various  sections  when 
the  comparison  is  made  with  the  urban  population  than  when 
it  is  made  with  the  general  population.  The  distribution  of 
returnable  incomes  among  the  di£Ferent  sections  reflects,  there- 
fore, the  distribution  of  urban  population  in  those  sections. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  larger  incomes  are 
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more  frequent  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country.  The  largest 
proportions  are  found  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
These  divisions,  with  the  Pacific  division,  are  the  only  ones 
which  exceed  the  average  for  the  United  States  and  appear  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  persons  who  pay  the  income  tax,  the 
report  gives  us  the  further  information  that  78,763  are  single 
and  278,835  are  married.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
income  tax  law  these  words  have  a  significance  different  from 
that  of  the  census  and  similar  statistics.  Under  the  income 
tax  law  the  term  married  is  only  applicable  to  a  married  person 
who  has  a  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  living  with  the 
person  making  the  return.  All  other  persons,  whether  bach- 
elors or  spinsters,  separated,  widowed  or  divorced,  are  single 
for  the  purposes  of  the  income  tax  law.  The  "single"  persons 
of  the  income  tax  payers  are  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
.and  in  the  population  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  upward 
«uch  ''single"  persons  are  26  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  may 
^Iso  be  noted  that  the  278,835  married  persons,  represent 
'272,153  households,  since  6,682  married  women  living  with 
their  husbands  made  a  separate  return  of  their  incomes. 

Concerning  the  income  represented  by  these  returns  the 

report  gives  no  definite  information,  though  from  the  number 

of  incomes  and  from  the  product  of  the  tax  some  approxima- 

tions  may  be  made.    The  normal  tax  of  1  per  cent,  was  levied 

upon  incomes  for  ten  months  in  1913,  in  an  aggr^ate  amount 

of  $1,272,803,802.    While  this  is  the  taxable  income  it  falls 

«hort  of  the  true  income,  first  by  the  amount  of  the  personal 

exemptions,  and  second  by  the  income  received  in  the  form  of 

dividends.    The  personal  exemptions  of  $2,500  for  78,760 

single  persons  and  of  $3,333.33  for  272,152  married  persons 

amoimted  to  $1,104,084,166,  which  added  to  the  taxable  in- 

'come  makes  a  total  of  about  $2,400,000,000.    Ah  additional 

sum  to  represent  dividend  income  would  have  to  be  added  to 

obtain  the  total  income. 

While  the  figures  printed  in  the  report  do  not  give  directly 
the  total  income,  either  for  the  income  tax  payers  as  a  whote 
or  for  any  of  the  different  income  classes  repres^ited  in  sta- 
tistics, such  information,  at  least  so  far  as  the  larger  incomes 
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are  concerned,  can  be  derived  with  the  expenditure  of  no  little 
patience  from  the  figures  giving  the  results  of  the  supertax. 
The  supertax  is  paid  on  the  entire  income  and  is  not  subject 
to  deductions  either  for  personal  exemptions  or  for  income  from 
dividends.  It  is  paid  at  varying  rates  on  the  excess  of  total 
incomes  over  $20,000.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  gives  the  product  of  this  tax  according  to 
the  several  rates  of  taxation,  as  follows: 


looome  Claas,  ThoaaudB  of  Dollars. 

Rate  of 
Taxation. 
Per  Cent. 

Tax  CoUected. 

30  to  50 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

12,934,754 
1,645,639 
1,323.023 
3,835,948 
2,334.583 
3,437,850 

115,511.797 

50  to  75 

75  to  100 

100  to  250 

250  to  500 

500  and  over 

Total 

The  combination  of  the  figures  here  given  with  those  in  a 
previous  part  of  the  report  in  regard  to  the  number  of  incomes, 
enables  us  to  analyze  each  of  the  several  tax  classes.  Thus 
taxation  at  1  per  cent,  falls  in  part  on  incomes  exceeding  $20,- 
000  but  less  than  $50,000,  and  in  part  on  incomes  exceeding 
$50,000.  We  know  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  which  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  that  on  all  incomes 
higher  than  $50,000,  the  first  $30,000  over  the  untaxed  mini- 
mum of  $20,000  is  taxed  at  1  per  cent.  As  we  know  the 
number  of  such  incomes  the  amount  of  the  incomes  so  taxed 
can  be  determined  and  also  the  amount  of  the  tax  upon  it. 
Having  ascertained  the  taxation  at  1  per  cent,  upon  all  in- 
comes over  $50,000,  we  can  deduct  this  from  the  total  receipts 
at  1  per  cent.,  to  find  how  much  is  attributable  t6  the  first 
class,  namely  $20,000  to  $50,000.  The  amount  collected  by 
this  taxation  multiplied  by  100  represents  the  income  which 
is  so  taxed. 

A  similar  process  can  be  applied  to  taxation  at  the  rate  of 
2,  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent.,  respectively,  while  for  the  taxation  at 
6  per  cent,  no  calculation  is  necessary,  as  all  income  above 
$500,000  is  taxed  at  this  uniform  rate.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Table  V. 
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NALVBIS  OF  ADDmONAL  TAX,  BBOWING  UPON  WHAT  INCOMES  EACH  TAX 
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The  figures  in  Table  V  are  pven  by  tax  classes.  They 
be  rearranged  to  show  the  incomes  and  the  tax  pud  in 
income  class.  Such  a  rearrangement  of  the  material 
incomes  of  half  a  million  dollars  and  over  is  given  in  Tabli 
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TABLE  VI. 

f  »S00.000  AND  OVEB  (IM^N  NVUBER). 
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Without  repeating  the  component  parts  of  each  income  class 
—all  the  materialB  are  found  in  Table  V — we  can  gather  the 
following  information  for  total  incomes,  including  the  untaxed 
mioimiuQ  of  $20,000,  which  are  subject  to  the  additional  tax. 
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This  leaves  us  with  only  the  incomes  from  $2,500  to  $20,000 
to  determine.  An  approximation  to  the  total  Incomes  should 
be  obtainable  from  the  numbers  in  the  different  income  classes. 
The  average  income  in  each  class  has  been  estimated  by  adding 
to  the  minimum  an  amount  equal  to  one  third  of  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  of  each  class.  This 
estimate  allows  for  the  fact  already  noted  that  incomes  fall 
ofT  in  Dumber  as  they  increase  in  amount.  Whether  the  allow- 
ance is  correctly  made  appears  from  a  comparison  of  this 
estimate  for  figures  already  given  for  incomes  over  $20,000. 
To  permit  this  comparison  and  to  secure  a  complete  estimate 
of  total  income  on  this  basis  the  estimate  is  made  for  all 
classes,  though  our  special  interest  at  present  is  in  the  incomes 
under  $20,000.     The  results  are  pven  in  Table  VII. 
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TABLE  vn. 

NUMBER  OF  INCOMES  AND  ESTIMATE  OF  THEIR  AMOUNT. 
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Inoome  Clmwpii, 
Thouaands  of  Dollara. 


Number  of 
Retunis. 


Estimated  Income. 


Average. 


Total. 


21  to  31 

8{  to  5 

6  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

20  to  25 

25  to  30 

80  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  75 

75  to  100 

100  to  150. . . . 
150  to  200.... 
200  to  250.... 
250  to  800.... 
800  to  400. . . . 
400  to  500.... 
500  to  1,000.. 
1,000  and  over 

Total. . . . 


79,426 

114,484 

101.718 

26,818 

11.977 

6,817 

4,164 

4,553 

2,427 

2,618 

998 

785 

811 

145 

94 

84 

44 

91 

44 

357,598 


12,778 

3.889 

6,667 

11,667 

16,667 

21.667 

26,667 

33,333 

43,333 

58,333 

83,333 

116.667 

166,667 

216,667 

266,667 

333.333 

433.333 

666.667 

11.500.000 


$220,645,428 

445,228.276 

678.153,906 

312,885,606 

199,620,459 

147,708,939 

111,041.388 

151.765.144 

105.160.191 

152.715.794 

83.166.834 

91,583,595 

52,833.431 

31.416,715 

25,066,698 

27,999,972 

19.066,652 

60.666,697 

66,000,000 

82,982,729,225 
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In  applying  the  method  described  to  the  group  receiving 
$1,000,000  and  over,  which,  of  course,  has  no  upper  limit,  it 
was  necessary  to  assign  to  this  group  a  purely  arbitrary  esti- 
mate of  the  average  income.  The  aggregate  of  incomes  under 
$20,000  appears  in  this  table  as  $1,856,533,675,  while  the  esti- 
mate for  the  group  $20,000  to  $500,000  is  $999,528,853.  The 
correct  figure  for  the  group  $20,000  to  $500,000  is  $958,548,477. 
We  have,  therefore,  for  this  large  group  from  $20,000  to 
$500,000  a  direct  comparison  of  actual  figures  and  the  estimate, 
and  it  appears  that  the  correct  figure  is  95.9  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  figure.  It  seems  proper  to  assume  that  in  the 
estimate  of  incomes  under  $20,000  we  have  the  same  excess. 
Deducting  4.1  per  cent,  from  the  estimate  of  such  incomes  and 
adding  to  the  result  the  correct  figures  for  incomes  from  $20,000 
to  $500,000,  and  for  incomes  for  $500,000  and  over,  as  given 
in  a  former  table,  we  have  a  corrected  estimate  of  an  aggregate 
income  of  $2,862,021,776  for  ten  months  in  1913,  of  all  persons 
who  had  in  that  period  a  mimmimi  income  of  $2,500.  From 
the  figures  of  the  normal  tax  we  had  already  accounted  for  an 
income  of  $2,370,000,000,  and  if  this  sum  be  deducted  from 
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our  cBtimate  of  the  total  income  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
a  difierence  of  $490,000,000  to  be  explained  by  the  income 
received  in  the  form  of  dividends,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
normal  tax.  It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  cor- 
poration income  tax  throws  any  light  upon  this  subject  of 
dividend  income. 
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The  tax  upon  the  net  income  of  corporations  for  ten  months 
of  1913  produced  $32,456,662.67.  As  the  tax  is  1  per  cent., 
it  was  therefore  levied  upon  a  corporate  income  of  $3,246,000,- 
000.  How  much  of  this  corporate  income  was  distributed  in 
the  form  of  dividends  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If 
dividends  averaged  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  reported  capital 
stock  of  $64,000,000,000  for  all  corporations  paying  taxes, 
dividend  payments  would  have  amounted  to  $2,640,000,000.* 
Of  course  all  dividend  payments  do  not  become  personal  in- 
come; a  large  part  of  it  is  corporate  income  of  holding  com- 
panies and  to  some  extent  of  investing  companies,  such  as 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies.  But  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely  that  as  much  as  $2,000,000,000  becomes  per- 
sonal income.  If  this  be  correct  it  must  be  confessed  that 
such  income  is  not  fully  accounted  for  in  the  calculation  of 
personal  income  which  allowed  only  $490,000,000  for  income 
of  this  nature  to  income  tax  payers.  Of  course  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  dividend  income  goes  to  persons  who  are  not 
affected  by  the  income  tax,  whose  annual  incomes  are  less  than 
$3,000,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  greater  part  goes 
to  such  persons. 

The  foregoing  computation  necessarily  assumes  that  the 
figures  are  correctly  reported  both  for  the  number  of  incomes 
and  for  the  receipts  at  each  tax  rate.  It  would  seem  unneces- 
sary to  mention  this  assumption  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
a  closer  study  of  the  tables  showing  the  returns  of  incomes  on 
pages  112  and  113  of  the  report  with  the  table  giving  the  tax 
receipts,  shows  many  inconsistencies  between  the  tables.  It 
may  be  that  for  the  total  of  the  United  States  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  tables  counterbalance  one  another  and  the  result  which 
we  have  obtained  can  be  regarded  as  substantially  correct. 

Unfortunately  the  method  of  ascertaining  incomes  which  is 
here  indicated  cannot  be  applied  to  the  individual  states 
because  of  inconsistencies  between  the  two  tables  which  are 
combined  in  this  operation.  Some  of  the  inconsistencies  are 
obvious  and  some  lie  below  the  surface.     Some  of  the  most 

*  In  hit  work  oa  "Inoome"  (New  York,  1915).  p.  146.  Dr.  SeoU  NeMing  ertimatef  the  dvn- 
deodi  paid  in  1913  by  the  ojrporations  reporting  to  the  CommiMioner  of  Internd  Revenue  h  be- 
tween 2.300  and  2,900  million  dollan. 
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unmiatakable  discrepancies  between  the  figures  are  shown  in 
tbe  following  comparison  of  the  highest  classes  which  are 
indicated  by  the  respective  tables  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
■  of  Internal  Revenue: 


Hitfwt  iKOIIIt. 

Oniop  lodicmWd  br. 

IMuinodHHio 
(pp.  112-113.) 

ReonptitmrnAddilioiiia 
T«  (pp.  1S2-103J 

(210.00010*600,000 

niwato  100,000 

SkS 

00,000  to     76,000 
100,000 1«  200,000 
100.00010  I«0,000 
100.000  to  200,000 

Twiooto  mooo 

T6M01O  100.000 
lOO/nOto  260.000 

ISfflSSJS 

260,000  to  1600.000 

30,000  to     6OJM0 

'Uiidor      2o!00O 

jj«^:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;::::: 

But  there  are  other  discrepancies  which  are  not  so  obvious 
and  which  would  be  revealed  only  by  an  examination  of  each 
state.  Thus  for  North  Carolina  the  table  on  page  112  re- 
ports 2  incomes  between  $250,000  abd  $500,000.  The  addi- 
tional taxation  upon  these  2  incomes  would  be  as  follows:  At 
I  per  cent.,  $600;  at  2  per  cent.,  $1,000;  at  3  per  cent.,  $1,500; 
and  at  4  per  cent.,  $12,000.  But  the  actual  receipts  reported 
from  all  incomes  in  North  Carolina  at  the  rates  of  2,  3,  and  4 
per  cent.,  respectively,  were  less  than  the  sums  here  named. 
Again,  in  MiehigaD  we  find  15  incomes  reported  as  exceeding 
$250,000.  Taxation  at  4  per  cent,  falls  on  that  part  of  such  . 
incomes  which  is  above  $100,000  and  below  $250,000,  which, 
at  $6,000  for  each  income,  should  give  tax  receipts  of  $90,000 
for  the  15  incomes  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  without 
any  consideration  of  other  incomes  which  may  fall  between 
$100,000  and  $250,000.  But  the  receipts  returned  at  4  per 
cent,  in  the  state  of  Michigan  amount  to  only  $S5,22S. 
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There  is  no  clue  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  as  to  the  cause  of  these  discrepancies.  The  sug- 
gestion naturally  occurs  that  in  some  cases  the  taxes  are  in 
arrears  and  such  an  explanation  would  cover  a  number  of  dis- 
crepancies which  have  been  noted,  but  not  all  of  them.  It 
would  not,  for  instance,  explain  that  in  the  state  of  Nevada  a 
tax  has  actually  been  paid  upon  an  income  which  can  be  esti- 
mated at  $256,000,  while  no  income  higher  than  $40,000 
appears  in  the  tabulation  of  returns.  Moreover  there  is  no 
suggestion  in  the  report  of  the  treasury  officials  that  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  income  tax  is  in  arrears.  According 
to  the  best  information  which  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject  the 
discrepancies  between  the  tables  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  made  by  different  sets  of  clerks,  and  that  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  check  them  one  against  the  other.  It  also 
appears  that  classifications  have  been  made  at  different  periods 
of  the  year  and  that  some  of  the  discrepancies  may  be  due  to 
changes  in  the  classifications  which  had  taken  place  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  treasury  department.* 

In  view  of  the  discrepancies  to  which  attention  has  been 
called,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  incomes  for  any  lesser  areas  than  for  the  whole 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  with  its 
50,000  taxable  incomes  is  the  largest  group  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  is  probably  large  enough  to  render  of  compara- 
tively little  significance  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  tables  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Subject  to  these  reservations  we  can, 
therefore,  ascertain  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  the  dis- 

■»  The  matter  hereiii  lefared  to  ma  submitted  to  the  Cknttmiaioner  (tf  IntenuU  Revenue,  who,  under 
date  of  April  5, 1915,  replied  ooncerning  the  diacrepaadeB  iAd(h.  have  been  noted  in  part  as  fbliom: 

"  In  reply  you  are  advised  that  the  table  on  paeee  112-118  shows  the  ooireot  chwifirations,  numticieally 
by  states,  and  was  compiled  by  this  offioe  from  the  individual  returas  themwlveB. 

"  The  receipts  shown  in  the  table  on  pages  192- 193,  both  items  by  states  and  totals,  represent  the  actuaJ 
collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1914,  verified  by  this  office  as  of  that  date.  The  ehsniica- 
tions  of  income  shown  in  this  table,  howeiver,  are  based  ob  the  reports  of  CMfeetors  of  Internal  Bevenue 
from  the  facts  before  them  at  the  time  of  thrir  reiports;  and  the  enfencies  of  administration  will 
not  permit  the  office,  at  the  present  time,  to  trnoe  the  variou  changes  that  have  since  been  made,  or 
that  have  been  required  to  be  made.  In  individual  rstums  as  orifuially  rendered.** 

One  cannot  feel  that  the  explanation  is  subject  to  any  other  interpretation  than  that  given  in  the  tcact. 
Whik  the  writer  asserts  in  the  first  paragraph  that  the  table  on  pages  112  and  113  ahoirs  the  correct  dssB- 
fieations  because  th^  were  compiled  in  the  central  office,  one  camiot  fed  complete  sasuranwi  of  this  Cset 
when  we  have  a  record  of  receipts  on  incomes  higlier  than  any  of  those  named  in  the  dasnfication.  The 
correspondence  admits  the  discrepancies  and  does  not,  I  feel,  offer  aay  explanation  of  thtsa  cause. 
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tribution  of  iucomes  represented  by  the  returns.    This  is 
shown  in  Table  VIII. 


TABLE  Vin. 
INCOME  TAX  PAYERS  AND  INCOMEB— BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAfl. 


,.,v„. 

IncoiH, 

nSasia.. 

Niimbtr. 

IVrC«,l. 
U.B.T0UI. 

r^ 

"sr- 

U.B.T0UI. 

UU.30 

44,481 

4,068 
203 

78 
S.6tS 

60.019 

US 
22. E 

iaM,i8i.i«(») 
io«,s«.4oa 

Z6:308:Z33 
9e:770:417 

a4i,»)o,az6 

MO,0»2.»ICb) 

14  81rt 

ToUl 

11, 0(b) 

.    (b)  Putlyoi 


It  will  be  noted  that  while  Manhattan  has  14  per  cent,  of 
all  the  taxpayers,  the  income  which  they  represent  is  21  per 
cent,  of  the  total  estimated  income  in  the  United  States. 
Generally  speaking,  the  share  attributable  to  Manhattan 
grows  as  the  incomes  become  larger.  The  reader  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  incomes  of  tSOO,- 
000  aad  over  are  in  Manhattan  and  that  the  income  which 
they  represent  is  more  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  income  of 
this  class  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  fall  short  of  a  complete  analysis  of  the  available 
figures  were  we  to  neglect  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  tax.  Besides 
considerations  affecting  the  distribution  of  incomes  there  are 
others  which  are  derivable  from  the  report,  and  concern  the 
weight  of  taxation,  its  geographical  distribution,  and  its 
future   fruitfulness,   which  may  well  engage  our  attention. 

In  a  taxation  system  as  composite  as  the  income  tax  with  its 
exemptions  and  graduated  rates,  there  is  an  interest  in  ascer- 
taining the  total  weight  of  the  tax  with  reference  to  the  total 
income.  The  total  product  of  the  tax  in  1913  was  $28,253,534, 
and  this  was  levied  according  to  our  calculations  upon  a  total 
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income  of  $2;862y021,776.  Disregarding  all  exemptions, 
therefore,  the  taxes  paid  both  as  normal  and  as  additional 
tax  amounted  to  approximately  1  per  cent.  (0.98)  of  the 
total  income  of  persons  subject  to  income  taxation.  In  the 
aggregate  the  normal  tax  was  equivalent  to  0.44  per  cent,  of 
the  total  income  as  computed.  In  view  of  the  progressive 
taxation  of  the  supertax,  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  out 
calculations  similar  to  those  indicated  for  each  income  class. 
Such  a  problem  offers  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
scanty  material  at  our  disposal,  regarding  the  normal  tax. 
For  the  additional  tax,  however,  exact  information  is  avail- 
able. Table  IX  exhibits  the  amount  of  additional  tax  paid 
by  each  income  class  and  the  resulting  rate  of  taxation. 

TABLE  IX. 
INCOMES  OF  $20,000  OR  MORE  AND  ADDITIONAL  TAX  PAID. 


Inoomoi. 

Additional  Tax  Paid. 

Income  CLmb  Thouaanda. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Total  Inoome. 

20  to  50 

17.061 

2,618 

008 

1.241 

222 

135 

$406,375,400 
148,281,050 

70.000,767 
166,448,700 

68.441.660 
123.057,500 

$1,370,554 
1,133,030 
022.028 
3.617,408 
2;)23.683 
6.145.100 

0.28 

50  to  75 

0.76 

75  to  100 

1.17 

100  to  250 

2.17 

250  to  600 

3.30 

500  and  over 

4.13 

Total 

23,175 

$1,081,605,077 

$15,511,707 

1.43 

Our  table  compares  the  total  additional  tax  paid  with  the 
total  income  of  the  persons  subject  to  such  tax  and  not  with 
their  taxable  income  alone.  While  incomes  of  over  $500,000 
are  subject  to  an  additional  tax  of  6  per  cent.,  this  rate 
applies  to  the  excess  over  $500,000 — ^not  to  the  total  income. 
A  person  enjoying  an  income  in  excess  of  $500,000  pays  his 
additional  tax  in  the  manner  ^hown  in  Table  VI,  namely, 
no  additional  tax  on  $20,000,  1  per  cent,  on  the  next  $30,000, 
2  per  cent,  on  the  next  $25,000,  3  per  cent,  on  the  next  $25,000, 
4  per  cent,  on  the  next  $150,000,  5  per  cent,  on  the  next 
$250,000,  and  6  per  cent,  on  all  beyond  that,  or  beyond 
$500,000.  A  person  therefore  with  an  income  of  $600,000 
would  pay  additional  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $26,050,  equiv- 
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alent  to  4.34  per  cent,  of  his  entire  income.  Hie  total  tax 
would  be  increased  by  the  normal  tax  which  by  reason  of  the 
personal  exemption  and  the  omission  of  incomes,  if  any,  from 
dividends,  would  be  somewhat  leae  than  1  per  cent.  His  total 
taxation,  if  he  were  married  and  had  no  income  whatever  from 
dividends,  would  be  5.33  per  cent,  of  his  total  income,  while 
if  we  could  assume  the  extreme  case  that  all  his  income  arose 
from  dividends,  his  total  taxation  and  his  additional  taxation 
would  be  identical,  namely,  4.34  per  cent,  of  his  total  income. 
Table  IX  refers  to  the  additional  tax  only,  and  shows  that  it 
increases  from  an  average  of  0.28  per  cent,  on  the  incomes  over 
120,000  and  less  than  $50,000,  to  4.13  per  cent,  for  the  highest 
income  class. 

While  we  know  that  the  normal  tax  averages  0.44  per 
«ent.  of  total  income  of  all  classes,  we  cannot  add  this  figure  to 
the  rates  above  calculated  for  the  additional  tax  in  the  several 
income  classes,  to  determine  total  taxation  in  each  class. 
There  are  no  figures  given  in  the  official  documents  showing 
receipts  from  normal  tax  by  income  classes,  nor  can  these 
figures  be  calculated  with  any  degree  of  precision.  We  could 
indeed  estimate  the  distribution  of  income  below  the  tax 
limit  for  normal  taxation  with  a  slight  degree  of  error.  For  if 
we  assume  that  the  married  and  unmarried  taxpayers  are 
evenly  distributed  among  the  different  income  classes,  we 
have  only  to  distribute  the  exempted  income  (p.  532)  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  taxpayers  in  each  class.  If  we 
should  deduct  the  personal  exemptions,  so  estimated,  from 
the  aggregate  income  of  each  tax  class  as  computed  or  estimated 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  we  should  have  a  series  of 
figures  from  which  we  could  derive  the  proportion  of  the  normal 
tax  receipts  attributable  to  each  tax  class,  always,  be  it  noted, 
under  the  assumption  that  dividend  income  is  distributed 
among  the  different  classes  in  the  same  proportion  as  other 
income.  By  such  a  calculation  we  reach  the  tentative  result 
that  incomes  under  S20,000  paid  $5,409,000  normal  tax  and 
incomes  above  that  sum  $7,319,000,  If  such  were  the  receipts  ' 
they  were  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  0.30  per  cent,  on  total  income 
of  persons  with  less  than  120,000,  and  0.68  per  cent,  on  total 
income  of  persons  with  lai^er  incomes.    But  these  results 
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would  doubtless  be  changed  if  we  knew  anything  about  the 
distribution  of  dividend  income.  If  dividend  income  is  more 
frequently  a  constituent  part  of  larger  than  of  smaller  incomes, 
then  the  amount  of  normal  tax  paid  by  incomes  under  $20,000 
would  be  greater  than  the  sum  given  above  and  the  average 
rate  of  taxation  would  be  also  greater,  while  the  converse  would 
be  true  as  respects  incomes  over  $20,000.  How  large  the 
change  might  be  it  would  be  hazardous  to  estimate.  The  pos- 
sible limits  can  be,  however,  pointed  out.  If  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  dividend  income  received  by  persons  having  less 
than  $20,000  income,  the  normal  tax  paid  by  such  persons 
would  have  been  $7,478,763  or  0.42  per  cent,  of  the  total 
income  of  this  class.  And  if  all  the  dividend  income  be- 
longed to  those  whose  incomes  exceeded  $20,000,  their  normal 
tax  would  have  been  $5,249,275  or  0.48  per  cent,  of  the  total 
income  of  this  class.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  the  distribu- 
tion of  dividend  incomes,  as  between  these  two  groups,  the 
normal  tax  would  always  form  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  income  of  the  group  with  higher  incomes,  than  of  the 
group  with  lower  incomes. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted  that  for  incomes 
of  less  than  $20,000  the  total  taxation  which  is  all  normal 
tax  probably  does  not  exceed  four  tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  income  of  this  group.  It  is  further  clear  that  to  the 
rates  for  the  additional  tax  shown  in  Table  IX  for  incomes  of 
$20,000  and  over,  there  must  be  added  for  the  normal  tax  a 
jQ'gure  which  is  somewhere  between  0.45  and  0.65  per  cent,  of 
the  total  income,  if  we  are  to  ascertain  the  total  rate  of  in- 
come taxation  for  these  classes. 

If  for  reasons  already  stated  we  must  forego  an  attempt  to 
compare  geographically  the  number  of  incomes  with  the 
amount  of  such  income,  the  tax  receipts  throw  some  light  upon 
how  far  the  distribution  of  income  by  numbers  differs  from 
that  by  amounts.  In  Tables  X  and  XI  figures  are  given  for 
the  amount  of  tax  receipts,  both  for  the  normal  tax  and  the 
additional  tax,  with  relative  figures  showing  also  the  dis- 
tribution of  taxable  incomes,  for  the  same  geographical  areas 
as  figured  in  our  previous  tables. 
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TABLE  X. 
INCOMES  AND  TAX  RECEIPTS  BY  LEADING  STATES.  1913. 


Incomes  Subject  to  Nonnal  Tax. 

Incomes  Subject  to  Supertax. 

Area. 

T^Fkid. 

PerCeat. 
Distribution. 

Tax  Paid. 

Per  Cent. 
Distribution. 

Tax 
Pkid. 

Number 
oflnoomes, 

See 
Table  III. 

Tax 

Paid. 

Number 
oflnoomes. 

See 
Table  UI. 

United  8Ut6B 

New  Talk 

112,711,060 

6,446,937 
1343,747 
880,028 
494,761 
670313 
354311 
338365 
287376 

9,715,738 
2,995322 

100.0 

42.8 
9.8 
6.9 
8.9 
5.3 
2.8 
2.7 
2.3 

76.4 
23.6 

100.0 

22.9 
9.5 
9.0 
5.4 
5.4 
4.5 
3.7 
3.3 

64.1 
35.9 

115,605,232 

7,076,860 
1,932348 
1,196,143 
885313 
835373 
649397 
378.191 
309,182 

12,723.907 
2,781,325 

100.0 

45.6 
12. & 

7.i 

2.5 
6.4 
3.5 
2.4 
2.4 

82.1 
17.6 

100.0 
31.7 

FeBaqrhmnU 

11.8 
8.4 

Cyiforaia 

4.0 

Miaadnuetta 

Ohio 

8.2 
4.6 

Nev  Jareej 

3.4 

Miamm 

2.8 

ToUl 

74.8 

Other  states 

25.2 
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TABLE  XI. 
INCOBCES  AND  TAX  RECEIPTS  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS.  1913. 


• 

Incomes  Subjeet  to  Normal  Tax. 

Incomes  Subject  to  Supertax. 

Area. 

• 

Tax  Paid. 

Per  Cent. 
Distribution. 

Tax  Paid. 

Per  Cent. 
Distribution. 

Tax 
Paid. 

Number 
of  Incomes. 

See 
Table  IV. 

Tax 
Pftid. 

Number 
of  Incomes. 

See 
Table  IV. 

United  SUtes 

The  North 

112.711,060 

10306.759 

1,020,403 

7,028,249 

1,778,710 

679397 

1389326 
700,738 
226.242 
463345 

814,766 
182306 
632.468 

10,753,342 
1,957,708 

100.0 

82.7 

8.3 

55.3 

14.0 

5.3 

10.9 
5.6 
1.8 
3.6 

6.4 
1.4 
6.0 

84.6 
15.4 

100.0 

74.5 

9.0 

36.3 

19.2 

9.9 

15.6 
7.7 
2.9 

4.8 

9.8 
2.2 
7.5 

75.4 
24.6 

115305332 

14.093,115 

1,432,973 

9387399 

2,621.603 

651,140 

881.661 

626.980 

73.883 

180.798 

530.456 

70.011 

460,445 

14,142338 
1.362394 

100.0 

90.9 

9.2 

60.5 

16.9 

4.2 

5.7 

4.0 

.5 

1.2 

3.4 

.5 

3.0 

91.2 
8  8 

100.0 
83.1 

NevEncIaDd 

Middle  Athtttie... 
Eist  North  Central 
West  North  Central 

The  South 

12.8 

46.8 

17.3 

6.1 

10.3 

South  Athmtie 

Esst  South  Central. 
West  South  Centnl 

The  West 

5.2 
1.8 
3.2 

6.7 

Mountain 

1.4 

Pkdfic 

5.3 

Eist    of    MiasisBpiM 

River 

84.0 

West   of    MiMissippi 
RiTer r 

16.0 

-J-*' 
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Table  X  shows  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
the  states  named,  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  the  normal  tax 
than  their  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  incomes.  This 
points,  of  course,  to  larger  average  incomes  than  elsewhere. 
In  like  manner  these  two  states  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
supertax  than  their  share  of  the  number  of  incomes  subject  to 
such  tax.  It  is,  however,  both  as  respects  normal  tax  as 
well  as  supertax,  only  in  the  case  of  New  York  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  marked. 

Table  XI  showing  geographical  divisions,  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  tax  receipts  not  only  for  the  normal  tax  but  espe- 
cially for  the  additional  tax,  are  more  concentrated  in  the 
North,  and  particularly  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  section,  than 
are  the  incomes  subject  to  taxation. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  first  ten  months'  experience  in 
the  tax  were,  as  has  already  been  stated,  upwards  of  $28,- 
000,000.  It  may  be  noted  that  for  the  year  1914  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  estimates  the  receipts  from  the  personal  in- 
come tax  at  $40,000,000.  At  the  first  blush  it  might  seem  that 
the  estimated  increase  was  somewhat  excessive  but  there  are 
several  factors  which  enter  into  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
Some  of  them  are  indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  others  are  not  mentioned  though  doubtless  they  con- 
tributed towards  forming  his  judgment  of  the  probable  in- 
come. 

There  are  at  least  six  factors  which  would  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate greater  receipts  from  the  personal  income  tax  in  1914 
than  in  1913: 

1.  The  tax  in  1914  will  aflfect  the  whole  yeat's  income  and 
this  in  itself  would  account  for  an  addition  of  one  fifth  to  the 
receipts  were  no  other  persons  taxed  than  those  who  made 
returns  in  1913. 

2.  The  returns  for  1914  will  include  the  income  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  that  year,  months  which  were  omitted 
in  1913  and  also  months  in  which  certain  kinds  of  income,  es- 
pecially receipts  from  interest  upon  securities,  are  abnormally 
heavy. 

3.  The  system  of  taxation  at  the  source  will  be  in  full  vigor 
in  1914.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  may  lead  to  a  more  ac- 
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curate  ascertainment  of  incomes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Buch  taxation  at  the  source  will  affect  the  incomes  of  persons 
not  really  subject  to  taxation  because  of  the  failure  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  are  receiving  income  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities  from  interest  on  securities  to  make 
the  necessary  declarations  of  exemption. 

4.  With  the  natural  growth  of  population,  other  things 
b^g  equal,  a  larger  number  of  persons  would  probably  be 
Buhject  to  the  income  tax  in  1914  than  in  1913. 

5.  The  tax  for  1914  will  probably  be  levied  more  fully  than 
in  1913  and  the  evasions  of  the  tax,  either  through  willful  tax 
dodging  or  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  will  be  leee  frequent. 

6.  As  the  incomes  for  the  year  will  be  larger,  they  will,  so 
far  as  the  additional  tax  is  concemed,  often  be  subject  to 
taxation  at  higher  rates.  Thus  a  person  whose  income  in  1913 
was  exactly  $20,000  was  not  subject  to  the  additional  tax, 
but  his  income  for  1914  will  be  at  least  124,000  and  the  excess 
over  S20,000  will  be  taxable  at  1  per  cent. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  these  various  factors  which  will  tend 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  income  tax  in  1914  as  com- 
pared with  1913,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
general  condition  of  business  was  less  prosperous  in  1914  than 
in  1913.  That  this  element  will  have  some  effect  can  hardly 
be  doubted  although  the  extentof  its  influence  is  not  susceptible 
of  measurement. 

From  the  meagre  and  incomplete  figures  which  we  have 
attempted  to  analyze  in  this  paper,  the  most  obvious  conclu- 
sion is  the  need  for  far  more  complete  information  in  regard  to 
incomes  and  the  income  tax  than  we  now  possess.  Returns 
for  the  year  1914  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  internal  revenue 
officials.  Let  ub  hope  that  next  year  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  will  tell  us  what  these  returns  really  cont^n. 
The  system  of  taxation  at  the  source  will  be  in  full  vigor  and 
new  and  interesting  questions  will  arise  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  figures. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  public  should  not  know 
for  each  income  class  not  only  the  number  of  persons  included 
in  it,  but  also  how  many  are  single,  how  many  are  married, 
what  is  the  amount  of  exempted  income,  what  the  amount  of 
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dividend  income^  what  the  amount  taxed  at  the  source,  the 
amount  of  taxable  income  and  the  product  of  the  tax.    Such 
an  analysis  would  be  easily  derivable  from  the  income  tax 
returns.     If  the  information  given  is  to  be  valuable,  consider- 
able attention  must  be  given  to  taxation  at  the  source,  and 
salary  payments  should  be  distinguished  from  interest  pay- 
ments.    If  this  is  done  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  income 
from  salaries  and  similar  sources,  that  from  dividends  and  that 
from  interest.     Furthermore  it  would  seem  a  comparatively 
simple  thing  to  ascertain  revenues  from  business  undertakings. 
There  are  also  some  special  questions  on  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  information.    One  of  them  concerns  particularly 
the  income  received  from  dividends.    Such  an  analysis  of  the 
net  income  of  corporations  as  would  show  how  much  of  this 
income  is  distributed  in  the  form  of  dividends,  is  highly  desir- 
able.    It  is  also  important  to  ascertain  how  much  of  such 
dividend  income  goes  to  other  corporations  and  is  taxed  again 
through  their  income  tax,  and  how  much  of  it  goes  to  individ- 
uals.    If  the  latter  point  were  ascertained  and  the  declarations 
of  the  individual  income  tax  properly  tabulated,  we  should  be 
able  to  see  how  much  of  the  tax  on  the  dividends  falls  upon 
those  persons  who  are  liable  to  income  taxation,  and  how  much 
falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  so  liable,  either  because  their 
income  is  less  than  $3,000  per  annum  or  because  they  are  edu- 
cational and  other  institutions  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  tax.    A  further  question  which  will  be  of  particular  inter- 
est in  the  coming  year,  when  the  system  of  taxation  at  the 
source  is  in  full  swing,  relates  to  the  payment  of  interest  by 
corporations.     Under  the  law  the  tax  on  such  interest  must 
be  paid  at  the  source  unless  there  is  filed  for  the  individual 
recipients  declarations  of  exemption.     It  is  imdoubtedly  a 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  holders  of  small  amounts 
will  not  file  such  notices  of  exemption  and  that  consequently 
so  far  as  the  interest  on  the  securities  is  concerned  it  will 
really  be  paid  for  persons  who  are  not  subject  to  the  personal 
income  tax.     If  the  amoimt  of  tax  paid  at  the  source  by  cor- 
porations should  be  compared  with  the  aggregate  interest 
noted  in  the  individual  returns  as  taxed  at  the  source,  we 
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Bhould  then  be  able  to  ascertain  how  far  the  former  exceeded 
the  latt«r. 

These  are  umple  illuBtrations  of  the  kind  of  information 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  income  tax  returna  if  they 
were  properly  systematiaed  and  presented  to  the  public. 
They  are  in  fact  a  veritable  mine  of  economic  information, 
but  it  is  a  mine  which  needs  to  be  worked.  Surely  the  govern- 
ment must  have  at  its  disposal  the  advice  of  expert  ecoaomists 
and  statisticians  who  could  show  what  facts  oi^ht  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  and  how  the  material  should  be  analyzed 
to  obtain  auch  information.  Unleae  appearances  are  mis- 
leading, the  Commisaoner  of  Internal  Revenue  did  not  seek 
such  advice  in  preparing  his  first  report.  With  a  full  year's 
^turna  for  1914,  and  with  the  system  in  complete  operation, 
't  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  problems  will  receive  more  adequate 
**t«ntion. 
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The  problem  of  "dead  weight"  in  a  population  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  social 
economy.  Statisticians  commonly  reckon  as  dead  weighty  or 
bouches  imUiles,  children  under  15  and  adults  over  60.  Na* 
tional  morality,  no  less  than  national  productive  capacity, 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  general  treatment  accorded  these 
age  groups.  Primitive  men  settled  the  matter  rather  summar- 
ily by  infanticide,  killing  off  the  aged,  or  ''reasoned  neglect.'' 
Andrew  Lang  once  described  in  his  own  inimitable  way  how 
some  savages  used  to  put  their  old  gentlemen  up  in  trees, 
and  then  after  singing  ''the  fruit  is  ripe!''  shook  the  trees  and 
clubbed  the  aged  unfortimates  as  they  tumbled  down.  Inci- 
dentally he  expressed  the  hope  that  America  would  not  re- 
vive the  custom! 

The  storm  of  indignant  protest  which  greeted  Dr.  Osier's 
Johns  Hopkins  address  indicated  that  we  are  by  no  means  ready 
to  grant  that  men  have  outlived  their  comparative  usefulness 
at  40,  or  have  become  utterly  useless  above  60.  Trollope's 
earlier  sentence  of  painless  extinction  for  the  elderly  person 
was  repudiated  no  less  roundly.  And  that  the  protests  were 
not  mere  spasms  of  sentimentality  is  proved  by  the  stores  of 
facts  brought  forth  to  show  what  the  world  would  have  lost 
in  nearly  every  field  of  human  activity  had  the  Osier  suggestion 
been  taken  seriously.  Dexter,  for  instance,  showed  that 
eminence  in  twenty  fields  was  reached  only  at  a  median  age 
of  54.  The  average  distribution  of  all  persons  below  40  in  a 
company  of  6,983  Who*8  Who  eminences  footed  up  only  some 
16  per  cent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  longevity  is  increasing; 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  lease  of  life 
has  doubled  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  But  that  is  not 
all:  The  level  of  old  age  also  is  rising.  Doctor  Johnson 
suggested  35  as  the  point  after  which  a  man's  steps  turn  down 
hill ;  and  Montaigne  retired  at  that  age  to  meditate  as  became 
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an  elderly  gentleman.    Both  Dante  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  .. 
spoke  of  old  age  coming  at  55.    But  on  the  other  hand  Sir 

James  Crichton  Browne  tella  us  that  life  owes  every   man  '    / 

and  woman  a  hundred  years,  and  that  it  is  their  busineee  to  Z  H-^ 

see  that  they  collect  the  debt.  And  William  James  hinted  '  i  '  ~ 
at  the  true  definition  of  old  age  when  he  declared  that  one  :  "  j" ''  .-t,-' 
might  become  an  old  fogey  at  25,  but  went  on  to  do  perhaps                          -  ^''  '•    '^'  ' 

his  own  most  significant  work  after  60.  "          ^  -  - 

The   more   specific   problem   in   hand   is,   What   evidence  ^'<- 

exists  of  a  generally  recognized  upper  age  limit  of  economic  ■ .  ' 

efficiency?    This  is  the  substance  of  the  oft-repeated  question,  "  - 
What  becomes  of  the  worker  over  50?    Is  there  any  evidence 
that  modem  industry  is  "scrapping"  its  workers  at  an  unduly 
early  age,  or  is  using  them  up  any  more  rapidly  than  formerly? 

And  if  industry  finishes  with  them,  say,  at  fifty  or  sixty,  f\' 

what  becomes  of  the  wreckage?  .^  '  . 

It   must    be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the  materials 
for  answering  these  questions  are  widely  scattered,  and  not  '        ■ '     J^ 

by    any    means    always     satisfactory.    Several    statistical  '-.^  -  L'«^ 


difficulties  intervene.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  tendency 

to  misrepresent  ages  either  by  under  or  overstatement,   ac-  ,  ,    _      ,  - 

cording  to  some  fancied  possible  advantage.     It  is  significant  ~  '  ■  ■  'f 

■  ■   If. 


forourproblemthat  more  persons  return  themselves  as  younger  *'•'-■ 

than  as  older  than  they  are.  There  is  also  liability  to  error 
in  reporting  persons  as  occupied  or  unoccupied.  A  man  of  65 
may  report  himself  as  occupied  when  in  reaUty  his  employ- 
ment may  be  of  the  most  casual  sort;  he  may  be  underem- 
[doyed  or  sweated,  and  his  earnings  may  be  quite  insufficient 
for  his  maintenance.  Again,  Census  reports  give  only  the 
spaiBest  details,  too  few  for  full  comparison.  And  special  stud- 
ies like  Booth's  of  London  or  Rowntree's  of  York  are  fragmen- 
tary or  limited  in  area  and  time.  Also  increadng  longevity 
complicates  the  problem  and  makes  statistical  comparisons 
difficult. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1910  the  male  population  of  the 
United  States  above  the  age  of  50  totalled  6,770,392,  distribu- 
ted as  follows:  Age  50-60,  3,598,450,  or  about  53  per  cent.; 
age  60-70,  2,049,960,  or  about  30  per  cent.;  age  70  and 
above,  1,121,982,  or  17  per  cent.    If  we  compare  the  numbers 
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in  the  several  age  groups  with  the  total  population  it  ap- 
pears that  age  50-60  contains  7.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation; age  60-70,  4.3  per  cent.;  age  70  and  over,  2.3  per 
cent. 

The  economic  status  of  these  age  groups  is  hard  to  discover 
from  census  returns.  We  know,  however,  that  a  considerable 
plurality  of  the  population  45-64  live  in  the  coimtry,  either 
as  farm  owners,  tenants,  or  laborers;  that  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  those  66  and  over  are  rural  dwellers;  moreover,  that  the 
owners  of  farms  quite  overtop  tenants  in  the  ages  55  and  over. 
The  lower  rural  death  rate  would  accoimt  in  part  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  aged  in  country  areas;  but  there  is  usually 
also  a  certain  tendency  for  the  worker  caught  in  the  modem 
city-ward  drift  to  seek  the  country  again  in  his  old  age. 
From  statistical  estimates  occasioned  by  social  insurance  and 
pension  proposals  some  further  ideas  may  be  gleaned.  Con- 
gressman Berger  in  his  speech  before  the  House,  1911,  declared 
that  a  pension  scheme  for  needy  persons  over  60  would  have 
to  reckon  on  2,675,000  individuals;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
sound  evidence  for  quite  so  high  a  figure.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  a 
keen  critic  of  old  age  pension  schemes,  estimated  in  1908  that 
1,786,161  f  persons  over  60  would  be  entitled  to  pensions. 
L.  W.  Squier  stated  in  1912  that  approximately  1,250,000 
former  wage  earners  65  and  over  are  in  want  and  supported 
by  public  or  private  charity.  The  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  (1910)  foimd  in  that  state  alone  about 
12,000  persons  65  and  over,  exclusive  of  public  paupers,  eligi- 
ble for  pensions.  The  figures  run  somewhat  higher  for  Eng- 
land. Hence  the  presumption  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
a  large  number  of  persons  over  60  years  of  age  are  more  or 
less  dependent. 

Only  a  small  part  of  them  are  in  charitable  institutions. 
The  special  census  report  on  paupers  in  almshouses  in  1904 
accounted  (on  December  1,  1913)  for  only  37,143  males  over 
50,  of  whom  28,075  were  over  60.  It  revealed,  however,  that 
the  average  age  admission  of  all  males  was  51  years.  A 
similar  census  report  for  1910  enumerated  43,101  males  over 
50,  of  whom  31,179  were  over  60.  While  the  general  alms- 
house  pauper]  rate  has  steadily  declined  for  the  last   thirty 
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years  (from  1,320  per  million  of  the  population  in  1880  to  915 
per  million  in  1910),  the  increase  in  age  groups  55-80 
has  been  marked  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  increase  is 
not  necessarily  due  to  admissions  out  of  proportion  to  the 
general  increase  in  population;  it  may  result  in  part  from  an 
accumulation  of  the  higher  ages  through  increasing  longevity — 
a  phenomenon  accoimtable  also  in  part  for  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  insanity.  Between  1904  and  1910  the 
almshouses  added  13.4  per  cent,  to  their  numbers  aged  55-80: 
men  increased  18  per  cent.,  women  7  per  cent.  Comparing 
the  numbers  admitted  during  the  census  year,  it  appears 
that  the  totals  for  1910  exceeded  those  of  1904,  ages  55-80, 
by  12  per  cent.:  men  increased  17  per  cent.,  women  fell  off 
7  per  cent.  Lest  these  figures  gather  undue  significance,  let 
us  hasten  to  add  that  the  decennium  1900-1910  swelled  the 
general  population  by  nearly  2,000,000  persons  between  55 
and  80,  a  gain  of  27  per  cent.  Only  a  trifle  over  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  over  65,  and  considerably  less 
than  1  pep  cent,  of  those  55  and  over,  are  in  public  j  alms- 
houses. Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if  dependence  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  these  age  groups  it  is  being  cared  for  outside  the 
public  almshouses. 

If  we  turn  to  the  census  reports  on  private  '^  permanent 
homes"  presumably  for  the  aged,  the  number  of  male  inmates 
shows  an  increase  from  54,800  in  1904  to  59,677  in  1910. 
This  gain  is  not  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  general 
population  in  its  higher  age  groups.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  United  States  is  sadly  deficient  in  institutional 
homes  for  the  aged  respectable  poor,  or  for  those  with  slender 
incomes.  For  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  homes  in- 
creased by  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  it  is  still 
true  that  after  deducting  the  inmates  of  Soldiers*  [Homes, 
private  charitable  homes  in  1910  were  caring  for  only  22,- 
094  men,  presumably  superannuated. 

Nor  do  institutions  for  the  care  of  insane  and  feeble-minded 
indicate  any  striking  increase  in  the  care  of  aged  defectives. 
In  1904,  32,995  males  over  50  were  found  in  insane  hospitals; 
in  1910  the  numbers  rose  to  34,999,  an  increase  of  about  6  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  a  gain  of  over  28  per  cent,  in  the 
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general  population  aged  over  50.  As  to  the  feeble-minded 
over  50,  their  numbers  are  quite  negligible,  a  bare  250  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  not  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  all  the  institutionalized  feeble-minded  run  over  50.  Even 
assuming  that  only  one  tenth  of  this  class  of  dependents 
are  institutionalized,  their  total  in  the  general  population  is 
not  formidable.  And,  indeed,  this  whole  class  is  more  or  less 
negligible  when  one  is  considering  the  fate  of  the  normal 
superannuated  worker.  For  at  best  the  feeble-minded  man 
occupies  only  the  most  casual  place  in  the  industrial  mech- 
anism. 

Among  tramps  the  larger  proportion  are  under  50,  per- 
haps even  under  30.  But  a  considerable  number  of  so-called 
''homeless  men"  are  over  50,  if  we  can  judge  by  Mrs.  Solen- 
berger's  study  of  a  thousand  typical  representatives  of  this 
class;  and  most  of  them,  whatever  their  original  trouble, 
gravitate  to  the  cheap  lodging  houses  of  large  cities. 

The  charitable  agencies  account  for  another  superannuated 
group.  From  the  records  of  Charity  Oi^anization  Societies 
in  the  United  States  the  factor  of  old  age  as  a  determining 
cause  of  poverty  seems  to  run  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  nearly  30  per  cent,  for  certain  sections  of  London,  and 
about  15  per  cent,  for  some  76  German  cities.  But  as  the 
American  figures  do  not  include  cases  of  unemployment  due 
to  old  age,  the  discrepancy  may  not  be  so  large  as  might  at 
first  appear.  Miss  Goodyear's  study  of  5,000  dependent 
New  York  City  families  developed  the  fact  that  nearly  12 
per  cent,  had  heads  60  years  old  and  over. 

No  definite  figures  can  be  cited  to  show  the  sources  of  income 
for  these  more  or  less  dependent  families  and  elderly  individ- 
uals. A  comparatively  small  number,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, are  housed  in  various  types  of  public  or  private  institu- 
tions. Some  live  off  their  accmnulated  savings.  But  their 
number  must  be  relatively  small,  for  three  reasons.  First, 
admitting  the  optimistic  claim  that  real  wages  have  increased 
in  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  in- 
crease has  gone  to  the  bettering  of  living  conditions  rather  than 
into  savings.  Second,  statistical  studies  of  workingmen's  bud- 
gets show  a  striking  lack  of  income-surplus  which  might  be  con- 
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verted  into  savings  accounts  or  old-age  annuities.  Mrs. 
More's  figures  covering  200  New  York  families  in  1907  showed 
a  substantial  surplus  only  when  the  income  exceeded  $1,000. 
But  as  only  about  one  tenth  of  American  wage  workers  earn 
over  $1,000  a  year,  Rubinow  is  apparently  quite  within  the 
truth  when  he  concludes  that  a  surplus  of  $50  per  annum  is 
not  at  all  a  common  occurrence  among  wage-earners.  Third, 
such  meagre  studies  of  savings  banks  as  we  have  confirm  these 
conclusions.  In  typical  Massachusetts  savings  banks  within 
reasonably  recent  times  the  average  deposit  of  working  people 
was  less  than  $75.  Rubinow 's  analysis  of  Connecticut 
savings  banks  does  not  tell  a  substantially  different  story. 
These  banks  show  a  300  per  cent,  increase  in  total  deposits 
and  a  200  per  cent,  increase  in  depositors  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  But  since  85.3  per  cent,  of  all  depositors  had  less  than 
$1,000  each  (and  imless  the  figures  for  1880  have  changed 
miraculously,  three  quarters  of  this  group  averaged  less 
than  $500  each),  and  since  only  one  third  of  the  total 
deposits  were  held  by  the  small-depositor  group,  it  may 
well  be  that  workingmen's  deposits  represent  only  one  third 
of  the  total.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  average  deposit  seems 
to  have  increased  from  $190  in  1880  to  $202  in  1910,  a  gain  of 
7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  22.9  per  cent,  in 
the  average  deposit  of  the  so-called  richer  groups.  From  the 
standpoint  of  sharing  in  the  total  increase  of  deposits  it  must 
further  be  noted  that  while  the  total  number  of  depositors  in 
general  hardly  tripled,  the  number  of  those  having  accounts 
over  $2,000  more  than  quintupled.  Or,  stated  otherwise, 
during  the  thirty  years  in  question  the  group  of  smaller 
depositors  dropped  from  46.5  per  cent,  to  37.5  per  cent., 
while  the  larger  depositors  rose  from  19.9  per  cent,  to  37.6 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  Hence  on  the  whole  we  get  little  en- 
couragement from  savings  bank  returns.  And  there  is  little 
evidence  at  hand  of  any  very  wide  use  of  the  "stocking"  or 
the  "chimney"  as  a  hoarding  place  outside  the  banks.* 

*  Retting  from  the  United  Stotei  Poftol  StTingi  Banks  bear  out  Uiif  general  oondoson.  Not- 
witliitaaduif  tke  leeent  hxgfi  inowMe  in  dtpadiM  and  depoaton,  due  in  part  to  the  oeMatioB  of 
ilemittanoM  to  Europe  brought  about  by  the  war,  the  aTerage  depoiit  on  Jan.  1,  1915,  wai  only 
1119. 
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Private  charity  and  public  out-door  relief  constantly  take 
care  of  many  thousands  of  the  aged  poor;  but  exactly  how 
many  nobody  knows.  Squier,  using  Massachusetts  figures 
as  a  basis  of  computation,  estimates  the  number  at  about 
150,000.  We  are  on  somewhat  surer  ground  in  estimating 
aged  United  States  pensioners.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  1914,  pension  claims  up  to 
June  30,  1913,  under  the  Act  of  1912,  were  admitted  from 
395,760  siurvivors  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  Their 
ages  ranged  from  62  to  103,  with  an  average  of  70.7  years. 
8.1  per  cent,  were  between  62-66;  34.7  per  cent.,  66-69; 
35.7  per  cent.,  70-74;  21.5  per  cent.,  76  and  over.  These 
figures  practically  exhaust  this  class  of  military  pensioners. 

Various  other  types  of  public  or  private  pensions  granted 
by  municipalities  and  by  perhaps  fifty  notable  industrial  and 
transportation  corporations  ease  the  lives  of  several  thousands 
of  those  whom  old  Fuller  quaintly  called  "industries  martyrs." 
A  favored  few  have  been  able  to  save  enough  to  buy  annuities. 
Some,  comparatively  few,  however,  receive  trade  union  su- 
perannuation benefits.  A  large  number  depend  upon  rela- 
tives and  family  friends. 

Perhaps  all  except  the  well-to-do,  the  lazy,  and  the  incapac- 
itated add  by  their  own  labor  to  these  rather  slender  sources 
of  income.  The  census  returns  for  both  England  and  the 
United  States  tell  something  of  the  employments  of  the  elderly. 
Out  of  every  100  males  in  gainful. occupations  at  the  United 
States  Census  of  1890,  13.5  were  aged  45-54;  8  aged  55-64; 
5.3  aged  65  and  over.  Between  ages  20-65  more  than  nine 
tenths  were  employed;  and  even  after  65  nearly  three  quarters 
reported  themselves  as  occupied.  But  from  1890  to  1900  in 
every  age  group  above  25  the  proportion  of  males  gainfully 
occupied  dropped.  In  1890,  96.6  out  of  every  100  males 
aged  45-54  were  occupied;  in  1900,  only  95.5.  Ages  65-64 
dropped  from  92.9  to  90  out  of  the  hundred;  ages  66  and  over, 
from  73.8  to  68.4.  The  Census  of  1910  is  exceedingly  imsat- 
isf actory  on  this  point :  It  gives  no  age  classification  over  45. 
The  only  information  we  can  glean  from  its  slender  tables 
is  to  the  effect  that  in  1900,  87.9  per  cent,  of  all  males  over 
45  were  employed,  while  in  1910  only  86.9  per  cent,  returned 
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themselves  as  gainfully  occupied.  English  experience  seems 
parallel.  The  proportion  of  all  persons  over  66  gainfully 
employed  fell  from  64.8  per  cent,  in  1891  to  60.6  in  1901. 

The  United  Census  further  shows  that  some  kinds  of  elderly 
persons  are  better  ofif  than  others.  Foreign  bom  whites  over 
55  showed  a  much  smaller  percentage  at  work  than  native 
white  or  native  parentage  in  the  same  age  groups.  And 
D^oes  work  to  higher  ages  than  any  other  class,  probably 
because  few  of  them  acquire  a  competence  enabling  them  to 
give  up  work  as  they  approach  old  age,  and  because  of  their 
traditional  horror  of  the  poor-house.  The  foreign  born 
utilize  relatives  and  other  sources  of  relief  probably  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  native;  among  them,  too,  the  habit  of  mutual 
aid  societies  and  other  co5perative  relief  agencies  is  stronger 
than  with  the  native  American. 

The  type  of  occupation  claiming  aged  workers  is  of  consid- 
erable significance.  At  the  Twelfth  Census,  of  all  workers 
aged  46-64,  more  than  40  per  cent,  were  in  agriculture;  4  per 
cent,  in  the  professions;  13.6  per  cent,  in  domestic  and  personal 
service;  17  per  cent,  in  trade  and  transportation;  and  24.9  per 
cent,  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  At  ages 
55  to  66  and  above,  the  proportion  of  agriculture  increases 
strongly;  the  professions  slightly;  while  in  each  of  the  other 
occupations  the  numbers  drop  considerably.  Stated  in  another 
way,  it  appears  that  workers  66  and  over  constituted  16  per 
cent,  of  all  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  16  per  cent,  in  the 
professions,  10.6  per  cent,  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
9.5  per  cent,  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  10.6  per  cent,  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  While  it  thus 
appears  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  workers  of  the 
upper  age  groups  still  hold  their  places  in  industry,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  their  proportion  is  decreasing.  The  decline 
is  all  the  more  marked  if  we  add  here  again  the  fact  of  the 
large  increase  in  these  ages  in  the  general  population  dining 
the  last  two  decades. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  discrepancy?  Is  it  due  to 
the  speeding-up  of  industry  which  wears  out  workers  and 
"scraps''  them  earlier  than  formerly?  Or  is  it  due  to  in- 
creased average  well-being  that  enables  the  worker  to  retire  be- 
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fore  having  fulfilled  the  ideal  working  period  of  fifty  years? 
Or  does  indiscriminate  charity  curtail  the  worker's  self-respect 
^  and  incidently  his  working  life?    Perhaps  all  of  these  and  other 

causes  conspire  to  cut  the  ideal  working  period  from  fifty  to 
forty  years  and  even  less.  Assuming  that  the  average  work* 
ing  period  should  lie  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65  (person- 
ally I  should  not  make  the  lower  limit  in  any  case  below  16), 
out  of  every  1,000  males  living  at  age  15  only  444  survive 
until  age  65;  556  fall  out  as  the  result  of  accident  and  disease. 
Hence,  owing  to  largely  preventable  causes,  more  than  half 
society's  working  force  is  dissipated  all  too  early.  The 
mortality  rates  in  certain  dangerous  trades  are  indecently 
high  and  bear  no  less  upon  men  under  50  than  upon  those 
above.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  occupations  it  is  compara- 
tively rare  to  find  a  man  over  50  actively  employed.  To 
illustrate:  Among  Solingen  cutlery  grinders  only  85  out 
of  1,250  men  reached  45;  458  in  every  1,000  English  steel- 
grinders  die  between  35  and  55;  only  140  out  of  every  1,000 
grinders  attain  55,  as  compared  with  391  in  the  general 
population;  French  slate  miners  reach  an  average  age  of  only 
48;  French  mill-stone  makers  rarely  live  beyond  45;  the  same 
is  pretty  generally  true  of  housepainters.  Among  those  that 
survive  the  mortality  rate  is  still  higher,  from  three  to  six 
times  higher,  than  in  general  industry,  agriculture,  or  the 
professions.  Moreover,  many  of  those  who  succeed  in 
slipping  through  the  hazards  of  such  occupations  are  inca- 
pacitated after  50  for  work  in  other  trades;  they  drift  into 
hospitals,  almshouses,  and  kindred  institutions. 

But  does  general  industry,  too,  use  up  its  workers  ab- 
normally?   Here   the  evidence  is   conflicting.    The  charge 
that  changes  in  industry  tend  to  displace  the  elderly  workman 
is  not  new.    British  official  studies  of  unemployment  in  1839, 
'  1848,  1850,  and  1894  all  echoed  the  same  cry  that  spectacles 

and  grey  hair  debarred  men.  The  Minority  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  said  in  1908,  "We  suspect,  indeed, 
that  the  same  thing  has  been  alleged  ever  since  the  master- 
craftsman,  himself  producing  and  selling  his  own  product,  was 
} '  replaced  by  the  capitalist  hirer  of  labour.'' 

There  is  good  reason,  however,  for  not  dismissing  the  charge 
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with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Several  English  economists  and 
students  of  social  conditions  are  emphatic  in  their  belief  that, 
as  Charles  Booth  declared,  "Modern  conditions  of  industry 
do  not  favour  the  aged.  Work  is  driven  faster,  and  needs 
more  nerve,  and  its  changing  methods  continually  displace 
the  old."  Professor  Alfred  Marshall,  Professor  J.  A.  Hobson, 
Mr.  Harold  Spender,  Mr.  Chiozza-Money,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Alden,  to  name  only  a  few,  are  of  like  opinion.  Mr.  Chiozza- 
Money  holds  that  55  is  the  "limit  of  full  earning  capacity  fOr 
the  average  skilled  workman.  After  55  he  is  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  dismissal,  when  work  becomes  slack.  .  .  .  Each 
grey  hair  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  his  livelihood."  Hobson  alleges 
that  progressive  underemployment  of  the  middle-aged  marks 
the  entire  field  of  industry. 

Parallel  complaints  are  heard  in  our  own  country.  We 
are  assured  that  scarcely  a  railroad  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance will  give  a  worker  employment  after  he  has  passed 
45.  Other  industries  fix  the  age  limited  at  40.  The  meat- 
packing industry,  at  least  until  1901,  by  using  pace-makers  so 
speeded-up  its  workers  that  they  were  "in  a  sweat  all  day, 
exhausted  at  night,  and  useless  after  forty  years  of  age."  An 
authority  on  the  steel  industry,  particularly  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, speaks  of  the  ''speeding-up  system  unparalleled  in  its 
effectiveness"  of  the  big,  up-to-date  rolling  mill.  He  gives  no 
definite  figures,  but  assimies  that  a  twelve-hour  day  and  seven- 
day  week  produce  old  age  at  40.  President  F.  A.  Vanderlip 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  told  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  in  1906  that  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
among  many  hundred  large  American  business  corporations 
showed  that  "most  of  the  employers.  .     .     regretfully 

acknowledged  that  it  takes  but  a  few  years  to  use  up  a  man, 
ao  high  is  the  pressure  at  which  work  is  now  done."  An  engi* 
neering  writer  warned  his  brethren  not  long  ago  that  it  was 
becoming  dangerous  to  get  on  the  shady  side  of  40.  "Not 
only  is  the  'dead  line'  an  established  fact  in  industry;  but 
it  is  being  drawn  closer  and  tighter.  A  few  years  ago  45 
was  considered  the  limit  of  the  average  man's  greatest  produc- 
tive efficiency.  Forty,  and  even  less,  is  now  regarded  as  the 
critical  point."     It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
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this  same  writer  noted  signs  of  a  reaction  in  the  upward 
direction. 

This  evidence  must  be  faced  with  certain  contradictions. 
Uowntree  and  Lasker,  for  example,  found  that  in  York, 
England,  there  was  no  question  of  a  man's  being  too  old  at 
40  in  the  building  trades;  a  man  of  60,  if  a  good  worker, 
stood  an  equal  chance  with  his  youi^r  brother.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  in  other  trades  they  stood  less  advautar 
^eously.  The  printing  trades  in  England  seem  furly  favoraUe 
to  the  elderly.  Many  compositors  in  newspaper  offices  still 
earn  fair  wages  at  65  or  even  lat«r.  The  experience  of  various 
Friendly  Societies  shows  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
their  members  over  65  are  at  work  and  earning  fair  wages, 
especially  in  rural  districts.  England's  greatest  authority  on 
unemployment  concludes  that  the  influence  of  advancing 
years  ia  not  always  unfavorable;  and  that  there  are  some  sorts 
of  work  at  which  men  continue  to  gain  more  skill  almost  to 
the  end  of  life  itself.  This  was  ably  brought  out  by  Booth  in 
his  study  of  London  occupations.  The  lighter,  more  highly 
skilled  trades,  or  those  that  are  decayed  or  decaying,  hold 
excessive  proportions  of  elderly  workers.  There  were  also  Bffts 
tliat  in  such  trades  as  silk-weaving,  rope-making  and  clock- 
tiiaking  old  workmen  are  retained  in  spite  of  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery.  The  machinery  admits  youth-labor;  men 
23-45  are  missing;  but  the  old  hands  linger  on. 

In. the  United  States  it  is  by  no  means  the  universal  prac- 
tice to  discharge  aged  workmen.  It  seems  even  less  customary 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  probably  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  skilled  trades  in  the  East.  Many  companies 
d(i  not  discharge  skilled  employees  because  of  age,  but  place 
them  on  less  skilled  jobs  until  pensionable.  Indeed,  many 
t'niployers  consider  men  from  45-60  their  greatest  aaset: 
hieause  they  are  freer  from  risk  of  accident,  have  learned 
their  trade  thoroughly,  have  matured  their  judgment,  and 
pirhaps  we  ought  to  add,  have  grown  conservative  and  less 
militant  for  the  "rights  of  labor."  For  these  reasons  they 
:;re  a  more  stable  labor  force,  tend  to  reduce  overhead  charges, 
and  are  less  wasteful  of  materials. 

The  average  superannuation  age  gives  some  hint  of  this 
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policy.  In  the  general  skilled  industries  it  runs  from  55  to  65; 
in  the  meat  industry  55  to  60;  in  the  iron  and  steel  corpora- 
tions, express  and  public  service  corporations,  etc.,  it  varies 
from  55  to  70.  The  railroads  as  a  rule  set  65  for  voluntary, 
and  70  for  compulsory  retirement;  but  train  and  track  men 
may  be  retired  five  years  sooner.  The  retiring  age  for  police- 
men varies  from  50  to  65,  but  depends  rather  upon  length  of 
service  or  incapacity  than  upon  absolute  age.  Firemen  are 
pensioned  usually  at  50  to  55,  but  here  again  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  length  of  service.  Trade  unions  in  Great  Britain 
that  have  attempted  any  old  age  benefits  have  pretty  uni- 
formly provided  that  they  shall  begin  at  60  to  65.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  super- 
annuation age  is  rising,  despite  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary. 
European  governmental  pension  laws  allow  old  age  benefits  to 
b^in  at  from  58  to  70  years  of  age,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
fix  60  to  65  as  the  normal.  Many  European  cities  pension 
incapacity  or  compulsory  retirement  at  60  to  65. 

Such  age  statistics  of  unemployment  as  we  have,  tend  -to 
show  at  least  that  the  common  belief  in  displacement  by  reason 
of  age  remains  to  be  proved.  In  McLean's  study  of  720 
charity  cases  where  unemployment  was  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  need,  5  were  found  to  be  the  result  of  being  crowded  out 
by  younger  men,  5  the  result  of  old  age;  12.6  per  cent,  of 
the  496  "genuine"  cases  of  unemployment  were  over  50  years 
old.  But  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  were  unskilled  workers, 
with  no  apparent  connection  between  age  and  employment. 
In  England  practically  every  reliable  recent  study  of  unem- 
plo3niient  has  shown  that  unemployment  is  not  so  severe  among 
the  old.  Of  all  the  qualified  applicants  to  Distress  Conmiittees 
in  England  and  Wales,  1907-8,  less  than  17  per  cent,  were 
over  50,  while  nearly  80  per  cent,  were  between  30  and  50. 
In  York  about  the  same  time  88  per  cent,  of  the  ''regular 
workers"  unemployed  on  a  given  day  were  under  60;  53.2 
per  cent.,  imder  30.  Poor  Law  retiuiis  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land in  1907  showed  that  30.2  per  cent,  of  all  applications  to 
Distress  Committees  were  under  30.  Hence  one  may  with 
perfect  good  grace  accept  Sir  H.  L.  Smith's  dictum  that 
" the  chance  of  imemployment  is  a  function  of  age";  but  with 
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the  reservation  that  the  dangerous  age  is  under  40  rather  than, 
as  he  thinks,  over  50. 

Indeed,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  aged 
as  the  ill-endowed  and  ill-educated  who  in  the  language  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  are  ''very  like  superannuated 
fishing  boats,  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  only  put  in  the 
water  at  times  of  exceptional  takes."  An  indirect  proof 
of  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  percentage  of 
workhouse  inmates  over  10,  in  the  British  Census  of  1901, 
were  general  laborers  of  various  unskilled  types.  United 
States  Census  returns  on  almshouses  are  not  widely  dissimilar. 
If  we  compare  the  occupational  groups  from  which  male 
paupers  report  themselves  as  coming,  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight  that  while  from  1904  to  1910  the  laboring  and  servant 
class  dropped  from  38.8  to  30.9  per  cent.,  the  mercantile  and 
trading  group  increased  from  1.9  to  3.2  per  cent.,  and  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  group  rose  from  23.6 
to  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  almshouse  population.  The 
clerical,  professional,  and  outdoor  labor  groups  remained 
stationary.  The  superficial  inference  would  be  that  the 
almshouse  is  claiming  a  larger  proportion  of  skilled  workers 
and  small  traders.  But  the  figures  must  be  taken  with  re- 
serves. First,  because  there  is  no  way  of  checking  up  whether 
the  men  have  reported  truthfully  their  past  occupations; 
and  second,  because  the  census  schedules  may  so  re-classify 
the  various  occupations  that  the  resulting  groups  are  not 
strictly  comparable.  This  would  be  particularly  true  of  such 
a  heterogenous  group  as  ^'common  laborer";  and  it  is  precisely 
this  group  that  shows  the  greatest  variation  between  1904 
and  1910.  In  any  event  the  unskilled  classes  still  predomi- 
nate among  almshouse  paupers.  The  census  gives  no  correla- 
tions between  past  occupation  and  present  incapacity;  all 
we  know  in  this  connection  is  that  about  54  per  cent,  of  all 
the  male  almshouse  paupers  enumerated  on  January  1, 1910, 
and  about  57  per  cent,  of  all  those  admitted  during  1910  were 
either  able-bodied  or  able  to  do  Ught  work. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  chief  reason  for  unemployment 
among  casual  laborers  is  not  age,  but  sickness,  inferiority  in 
capacity,  push,  enterprise,  and  abihty  to  make  a  good  impres- 
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sion.  The  latest  study  of  vocational  unpreparedness  concludes 
that  "Useless  at  25"  is  the  menacing  prospect  which  faces 
English  boys  who  leave  school  at  14  to  enter  blind-alley  and 
unddlled  occupations.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  a 
similar  observation  holds  good  for  the  United  States.  Hence 
we  must  add  that  unemployment  is  a  function  of  native  endow- 
ment, of  training;  of  good  temper,  and  perhaps  of  other  variables 
besides  mere  age. 

While  in  general  it  is  true  that  old  age  may  not  cause  a 
worker's  discharge,  it  may  prevent  his  getting  a  new  job  if  for 
any  reason  he  loses  his  place.  Sentiment  or  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  employer  as  the  result  of  long  acquaintance  may 
incline  him  to  retain  an  aged  worker  long  past  the  period  of 
his  full  efficiency;  but  the  same  motives  do  not  operate  in 
a  strange  employer  to  constrain  him  to  hire  an  elderly  appli- 
cant, however  worthy.  Long  continuous  employment  with 
one  firm  is  apt  to  render  a  man  peculiarly  helpless  when 
that  firm  winds  up  its  business  or  goes  bankrupt  and  dis- 
charges him.  Such  cases  are  among  the  most  distressing  of 
all  the  unemployed.  Acute  discouragement,  despondency 
and  an  abnormal  mortality  rate  frequently  result.  The 
economic  principle  of  mobility  of  labor  constantly  breaks 
down  here  in  practice.  Transferability  of  labor  is  not  very 
great  even  for  younger  men,  and  is  probably  still  less  for 
the  elderly.  With  the  current  lack  of  vocational  training 
and  guidance  scarcely  more  could  be  expected.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  and  others  have  proposed  schemes  for  rotation  in 
employments  to  secure  "inter-occupational  mobility,"  but  so 
far  nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  certain  that 
in  this  respect  at  least  the  elderly  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

Trade  unions  have  been  charged  with  injiuring  the  occu- 
pational chances  of  the  aged,  through  strict  insistence  upon 
a  standard  rate  of  wages  regardless  of  individual  capacity. 
Such  a  principle  would  no  doubt  bear  heavily  upon  the  old. 
But  it  is  not  adhered  to  with  rigor.  In  both  England  and 
America  many  of  the  unions  make  express  exceptions  in 
favor  of  members  over  65-60,  allowing  them  to  work  at  any 
rates  they  can  get,  or  at  rates  to  be  approved  by  their  unions. 
Many  unions,  too,  which  have  no  formal  rules  on  this  subject 
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allow  informal  exceptions.  In  general  there  is  no  danger  to 
the  unions  in  such  practices,  provided  their  standard  rate 
has  become  firmly  established.  And  there  is  a  positive 
advantage  in  that  it  relieves  their  superannuation  and  benefit 
funds.  Still  other  unions,  notably  the  London  Dock  Labour- 
ers, do  not  allow  elderly  members  to  work  at  less  than  the 
standard  wage,  but  favor  them  by  encouraging  the  younger 
men  to  step  aside  that  the  old  "may  have  a  turn." 

Wide  differences  of  opinion  prevail  as  to   the  effect    of 
Workmen's   Compensation  Acts   upon  early  retirement    of 
workers  and  upon  their  chances  of  reemployment.     Judging 
upon  the  evidence  at  present  available,  I  have  come  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  they,  have  not  worked  seriously  to 
the  older  man's  disadvantage.    Much  current  opinion  to  the 
contrary  can  be  traced  to  mere  excuses  given  by  employers 
for  laying  off  men,  or  by  loafers  among  the  unemployed  for 
being  without  a  job.    It  is  extremely  easy,  too,  for  an  inmate 
of  the  almshouse  or  workhouse  to  charge  these  laws  with  his 
difficulty,  when  in  reality  it  was  largely  misconduct  or  mal- 
adaptation.    English  poor  law  officials  fail  to  find  many  cases 
of  men  driven  to  the  workhouse  on  this  accoimt.    In  general 
the    accident   insurance   companies    transacting   workmen's 
compensation  business  in  ordinary  industries  make  no  restric- 
tion or  stipulation  in  the  contract  of  insurance  with  regard 
to  old  men  or  men  past  middle  life.    The  reason  is  that  elderly 
men  have  not  proved  worse  risks  than  the  younger.    Many 
studies  show  that  quite  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  the  age- 
group  25-30  rather  than  50  is  the  danger  point  from  the  stand- 
point of  employers  under  these  Acts.    The  same  mature 
judgment  that  makes  the  older  workman  economical  of  his 
employer's  materials  induces  caution,  and  saves  him  from  tak- 
ing undue  risks.    It  may  be  that  it  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the 
final  effects  of  compensation  laws;  it  may  be  that  they  will  tend 
to  work  cumulative  hardship  upon  the  aged,  especially  those 
who  are  more  or  less  physically  disabled  by  reason  of  defect- 
ive constitution  or  accident.    But  the  point  remains  that 
those  who  a^rgue  from  this  assumption  either  directly  against 
compensation  laws  in  general  or  indirectly  through   asking 
that  defectives  be  allowed  to  waive  compensation  provisions 
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have  not  yet  produced  the  necessary  mass  of  statistical  fact 
to  support  their  case  or  to  justify  a  tenable  scientific  con- 
clusion.* 

Finally,  the  charge  is  made  against  scientific  management 
and  the  efliciency  experts  that  they  tend  to  speed-up  work- 
men, deplete  them,  and  displace  them  early.  It  is  indubi- 
table that  many  of  the  earlier  pronouncements  of  efficiency 
experts  made  it  seem  that  scientific  management  regarded 
workmen  as  mere  machines  to  be  worked  to  the  limit.  They 
may  have  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  but  certainly  they 
failed  to  remove  the  adverse  impression.  Fortunately  they 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  men  are  more  than  mere  reser- 
voirs of  energy,  and  that,  for  the  very  scientific  administration 
of  business  itself,  workmen  must  be  conserved  rather  than 
driven.  Mr.  Brandeis  in  his  vigorous  defense  of  scientific 
management  denied  unconditionally  that  it  either  speeds-up 
or  throws  men  out  of  employment,  or  that  it  even  displaces 
the  inefficient.  To  the  contrary,  he  claims  that  it  helps  the 
inefficient  most,  because  ''it  supplies  instruction,  and  offers 
to  the  teachers  special  incentives  if  they  succeed  in  bringing 
up  the  hindmost."  Now  such  phrases  may  be  only  pretty 
statements  of  policy  rather  than  of  realized  fact;  but  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  basic  idea  involved  therein  is  gaining 
ground  and  may  be  counted  on  to  offset  whatever  real  damage 
scientific  management  as  an  industrial  policy  may  have  done 
to  aged  workers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  paucity  of  statistical  data 

^It  if  only  tail  to  lUte  ibftt  Miii  Conuui  in  a  someiiiiat  oanory  ditoarion  of  the  Engliah  Inaunuioe 
Uv  of  1911  allcfed  tbftt  "Ud  riaks'*  wan  being  diaohaiged,  thw  kingthming  the  period  of  old  age  tnoft- 
ptdtr  in  Enghnd.  (See,  Suruv,  Feb.  21, 1914,  p.  640.)  Mr.  Franeif  Feehan  of  the  Penoaylyania  De- 
puimat  of  Labor  and  Indnatiy  tdb  me  that  thia  ia  alao  probably  true  of  America,  but  that  it  ia  not  to  be 
ooDiidered  aa  aeriooa.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  ita  thirty-fourth  annual  oonvention  (1914) 
went  into  thia  matter  at  conaderabfe  length.  Bqporta  of  varioua  delegatea  ahowed  that,  particularly  in 
New  YqA,  diaerimination  on  thia  aeore  waa  feared  by  hbor  leaden.  They  baaed  their  chief  argumenta 
tgainat  tiw  diamminatnry  phyaieal  tm^Wti*^^  upon  the  fear  that  men  would  be  rejected  aa  bad  riaka 
»6t  90  wmkbicauiatf  age  a$  of  labor  tmiiMaffiUatiaiu.  The  diaouaaion  centered  around  Delegate  Dujay'a 
Reaohitkn  No.  60  wiiidi  read,  in  part:  **  UFAeraaa,  thia  adieme  of  phyaieal  examination  ia  detrimental  in 
the  extreme  to  labor,  in  that  it  providea  a  meana  by  wfaidi  the  employera  may  eliminate  from  employment 
•U  wQfkeea  iHiom  they  mif^  deem  it  to  their  intereac  to  eliminate;  and,  IFAereof,  it  ia  uaually  to  the  intereat 
of  the  cnqiloycn  to  remore  Crom  their  employment  the  active  membera  of  organiaed  labor.  .  .  . 
Retdmd  that  thia  eoorentioD  go  on  reoord  aa  inaisting  on  our  affiliated  nationil  and  international  uniraa 
nfoang  to  penoBlt  tiieir  memberahip  to  atand  for  any  kind  of  phyaieal  examination  aa  a  oonaequenoe  of 
Uie  mid  cmnpeuMtionkir  or  any  other  oompenaation  law.  .  .  ."  In  general  it  would  aeem  that  auoh 
diaerimination  ia  really  a  pretext  rather  than  a  genuine  diaalNlity. 
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precludes  a  categorical  answer  to  the  problem  proposed  m 
this  paper.  But  this  negative  or  exceedingly  provisional 
result  may  stir  up  somebody  to  the  point  of  providing  more 
adequate  materials.  Meanwhile  we  may  conclude  that  on 
the  whole  the  elderly  worker  suffers  from  lack  of  vocational 
training  and  lack  of  means  for  replacement  after  displacement 
from  an  employment  long  held,  rather  than  from  mere  age. 
Old  age  is  frequently  only  a  cloaking  phrase  for  incompetency. 
In  the  skilled  trades  he  is  better  off  than  in  those  occupations 
which  simply  exploit  crude  muscular  power.  The  mere 
introduction  of  new  machinery  does  not  necessarily  militate 
against  him,  and  may  actually  favor  him.  Neglect  of  proper 
8afeguard3  against  accident  or  disease  and  in  some  cases 
undue  speeding-up  tend  to  wear  him  out  too  early;  but  many 
business  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  is  a  suicidal 
and  uneconomical  policy.  Current  social  philosophy  voices 
the  belief  that  the  ordinary  man  ought  to  be  preserved  for  a 
productive  period  from  the  ages  of  16  to  65.  Pension, 
superannuation,  or  retiring  allowances  tend  to  fix  on  60-65 
as  the  age  at  which  a  man  should  be  relieved  from  full  partici- 
pation in  industrial  activity.  We  observe  with  regret,  how- 
ever, that  an  undue  proportion  of  men  above  this  age,  and 
even  under  it,  are  still  dependents  or  derelicts.  Theoreti- 
cally many  people  hold  that  the  counsel  to  give  up  work  at 
60  is  a  medical  fallacy,  and  that  any  trade  which  even  tends 
to  "  scrap ''its  workers  before  that  age  is  an  economic  and  social 
menace;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  before  these  prin- 
ciples are  fully  actualized. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  A  LIVING  WAGE  FOR  FEMALE 

WORKERS. 


By   Charles  E.    Feiusons,  AMOciaie  Director  of   the  School  for  Social 
Economy,  Washington  University,  St,  Louis,  Mo, 


Nine  of  the  American  states  have  recently  passed  minimum 
wage  statutes  for  the  benefit  of  women  workers.*  In  more 
than  that  number  there  are  strong  and  well-organized  groups 
seeking  similar  legislation.  The  growing  strength  and  prog- 
ress of  this  movement  makes  the  question,  What  is  a  living 
wage  for  women  workers?  one  of  inmiediate  practical  im- 
portance. In  the  phraseology  of  the  statutes  passed,  we  have 
definitions  of  a  minimum  wage  as  viewed  by  our  law-making 
bodies.  The  Oregon  statute  requires  wages  adequate  'Ho 
supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  health."  The 
California  act  reads  ''the  cost  of  proper  living."  In  Wisconsin 
a  living  wage  means  compensation  sufficient  to  enable  the 
employee  to  maintain  herself  under  conditions  consistent  with 
her  welfare,  and  welfare  is  defined  "to  mean  and  include  rea- 
sonable comfort,  reasonable  physical  well  being,  decency  and 
moral  well  being."  In  general  the  statutes  clearly  intend  to 
include  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  wage.  They  have  in 
view  the  standard  of  the  Australian  arbitration  court,  ''the 
normal  needs  of  the  average  employee  regarded  as  a  human 
being  living  in  a  civilized  community." 

Various  attempts  to  give  a  definite  and  detailed  estimate 
of  the  actual  cost  of  living  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

*SiMe  thii  iMper  wm  written  the  tenth  itnte,  ArkuMi,  hu  pased  a  miniinuin  wife  hw. 
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Examination  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  estimates  of 
the  necessary  cost  of  living  for  the  women  workers  have  varied 
from  a  minimum  of  $6.50  per  week,  to  a  maximum  of  $10.60. 
The  estimates  fall  into  three  clearly  marked  groups:  Those 
of  SI 0.00  or  more;  those  less  tlian  $7.00;  and  those  near  the 
estimate  of  $8.60.  The  estimates  below  $7.00  ''represent  the 
cost  of  living  at  the  subsistence  level,"  not  a  living  wage. 
They  include  only  a  minimum  provision  of  food  and  lodging, 
clothing,  laundry,  and  carfare.  The  lowest  estimate  pre- 
sented, that  of  Kentucky,  was  made  by  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  Conditions  of  Working  Women  in  Kentucky 
and  represents  the  cost  of  living  in  Louisville.  It  is  obviously 
not  a  living  wage  within  the  meaning  of  our  statutes.  As  the 
Commission  stated:  ''this  allows  nothing  for  illness,  recreation 
or  ribbons."  The  estimate  for  Baltimore  is  taken  from  Miss 
Butler's  thoroughgoing  and  comprehensive  study  of  Sale&- 
women  in  Mercantile  Stores.  It  is  similar  in  character  to 
the  Louisville  estimate  in  that  it  presents  always  the  cost 
"at  the  minimum"  and  excludes  all  items  about  which  debate 
might  arise.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  taken 
from  a  study  of  a  single  group  of  wage-earning  women  and  is 
not  a  composite  estimate  including  the  costs  of  living  o{  all 
working  women  in  that  city.  This  fact  explains  the  more 
generous  provision  for  clothing.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
demands  made  upon  the  saleswoman,  to  present  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance,  necessarily  result  in  greater  expendi- 
tures on  her  wardrobe.  The  author  *  explains  that  this  item 
"may  seem  large"  and  will  only  be  understood  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  working  women  are  "mediocre  human  material  for 
the  most  part,  neither  very  clever,  nor  very  competent,  nor 
very  farsighted  for  the  next  season's  want."  "She  neither 
knows  how  to  sew  nor  wants  to  spend  time  sewing.  Her  leis- 
ure is  precious,  her  weariness  extreme,  and  it  is  easier  to  buy 
things."  Furthermore,  in  following  this  easier  way  and  buy- 
ing things,  she  must  often,  because  of  the  lack  of  accumulated 
funds,  buy  on  the  installment  plan,  "an  expensive  way."  It 
will  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  clothing  estimates,  pre- 
sented in  the  tables,  are  $2.00  per  week. 

*  Butler,  SftkiwoiiMn,  etc.,  p.  115  et  aeq. 
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Just  what  such  a  budget  signifies  will  be  evident  from  some 
further  considerations  presented  by  this  Baltimore  study.  The 
author  declares:  "That  some  money  should  be  spent  for 
sundries  is  no  less  essential  than  that  some  money  should  be 
spent  for  food.  .  .  .  But  at  a  weekly  cost  of  $6.70  there 
could  be  no  doctor's  bills,  no  medicine,  there  could  be  no  post- 
age stamps,  and  no  carfare,  except  to  and  from  work;  above 
all,  there  could  be  no  recreation.  Life  would  be  without  social 
content."  One  must  conclude  that  these  exclusions  preclude 
giving  such  a  budget  ^tanding  as  a  living  wage  within  the 
meaning  of  our  statutes.  We  may  agree  with  the  author 
that  were  we  to  maintain  it  "we  would  be  attacking  health 
and  efficiency.  The  desire  for  recreation  is  as  fundamental 
as  the  necessity  for  work  and  the  desire  for  food.  A  budget 
which  in  any  measure  provides  for  a  sane  and  useful  existence 
must  admit  some  expenditures  other  than  those  essential  for 
the  mechanical  maintenance  of  physical  life.* 

Pass  then  to  a  consideration  of  the  estimates  at  the  other 
extreme,  those  over  $10.00  per  week.  Miss  Bosworth'st 
study  of  the  Living  Wage  of  Woman  Workers  is  based  upon 
the  actual  budgets  of  450  Boston  women.  Of  these  budgets, 
399  were  complete;  37  of  these  were  furnished  by  professional 
workers;  143,  clerical;  49  were  from  saleswomen;  88  from 
women  employed  in  factories;  64  from  waitresses;  and  18 
from  workers  in  kitchens.  Obviously  this  gives  undue  weight 
to  clerical  workers.  These  women  were  grouped  into  five 
classes  on  the  basis  of  wages  earned,  as  follows: 

(1)  $3.00  to    $5.00  per  week; 

(2)  6.00  to     8.00  per  week; 

(3)  9.00  to   11.00  per  week; 

(4)  12.00  to    14.00  per  week; 

(5)  15.00  and  over  per  week. 


*  With  thflM  estimates  of  the  Tninumnni  eoet  of  liTug  should  l>e  pUeed  the  statement  in  Mi«  Bntlsr^'i 
Women  and  the  Trades,  pp.  346-7.  The  data  ivere  0ithered  by  inquiry  among  woridng  girls,  settlenaat 
woriDBR.  and  olnb  leaders.  "They  agreed  that  the  minimum  below  which  a  working  pri  oan  not  live  de- 
ontly  and  be  self-eapporting  in  Pittsburgh  is  $7.00  a  wwk.  .  .  .  The  weeUy  outgo  for  food  tad 
lodging  would  be  from  94.50  to  %5M  a  week.  If  92M  a  wwk  were  spent  for  dothii«,  thsn  woold  at 
OMt  be  less  than  tSO  a  week  left  for  washing  and  ironing;  lor  sundries,  which  make  so  formidable  an  item 
inthebudgetsofmoBtofuB;fori]ineBB,formedieine,fcrmedk»leare,arforreereatioa.  .  .  .  TettSJO 
a  week  is  the  bwest  estimate  for  obything  made  by  girls  who  have  themselTM  grappled  with  the  pioblsB  at 

flnt  hand  in  Pittsburg." 
t  Bosworth,  liring  Wage,  etc.,  p.  8  •(  m«. 
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Out  of  399  workers: 

51  fall  in  the  first  group; 
185  in  the  second; 
102  in  the  third; 

36  in  the  fourth; 

25  in  the  fifth. 

The  expenditures  of  the  individuals  in  each  class  have  been 
averaged  and  the  figures  presented  above  are  the  actual  expen- 
ditures of  the  third  wage  group  which  were  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  minimum  living  wage.  The  basis  of  the  choice  is 
stated:  ''This  class  stands  midway  in  the  wage  scale  and 
represents  roughly  the  average  of  all  women  workers  covered 
by  the  investigation.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  average 
income  and  the  average  expenditures  of  this  class  approxi- 
mately balance  each  other;  whereas  in  the  two  classes  standing 
lower  in  the  scale  there  is  a  deficit  of  income  below  expendi- 
ture, and  in  the  two  classes  standing  higher  in  the  scale  a  sur- 
plus of  income  over  expenditures  according  to  the  tabulated 
returns.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  income  first  becomes 
adequate  to  meet  expenditures  when  this  wage  group  is 
reached." 

Further  indication  that  the  expenditures  of  this  class  rep- 
resent a  "fair  minimum  standard  of  decency  and  comfort" 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  for  food,  rent,  and 
health  tend,  in  general,  to  rise  until  the  third  group  is  reached 
and  thereafter  to  remain  stationary  or  to  fall.  Expenditures 
for  clothing  offer  a  slight  exception  since  the  rise  in  expendi- 
tures is  continued  to  the  fourth  group.  Savings  also  are  be- 
lieved to  point  to  the  third  group  as  representing  the  living 
wage.  In  both  the  lower  groups  average  savings  amount  to 
but  a  few  dollars  a  year.  In  the  third  group  the  average  sav- 
ings of  over  one  hundred  wage-earners  was  $31.63. 

Comparison  of  this  estimate  of  the  living  wage  at  $500  per 
year  or  $10.00  per  week,  with  the  detailed  estimates  which 
amount  to  $8.50  per  week  will  show  that  the  largest  divergence 
is  in  this  item  of  $31.63  for  savings  and  in  the  allotment  of 
$107.00  per  year  to  miscellaneous  expenditures.  As  to  the 
first  item  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  statute  may  be  con- 
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strued  to  include  so  large  a  margin  for  savings,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be  intrinsically.  The  miscellaneous  expenditures 
undoubtedly  include  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  amusement, 
vacation,  education,  the  church,  than  the  investigators  of  the 
subject  and  the  wage  boards  have  felt  justified  in  bestowing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  actual  medical  expenditures  were  from 
$5.00  to  $10.00  greater  than  the  estimated  needs.  To  be 
useful  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  living  wages  under 
the  statutes  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude  from  considera- 
tion the  professional  workers  since  legislation  does  not  ordi- 
narily reach  them.  The  study  shows  this  group  to  have  en- 
joyed much  higher  earnings  than  the  remaining  occupational 
groups.  Their  inclusion,  joined  to  the  liberal  provision  for 
savings,  and  miscellaneous  expenditures  will  go  far  to  explain 
the  difference  between  this  estimate  and  those  of  the  $8.50 
per  week. 

The  next  estimate  No.  8  is  taken  from  Appendix  D  of  the 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage 
Boards  and  is  the  result  of  two  conferences  of  ''some  30  scMsial 
workers."  It  is  intended  to  represent  ''what  it  would  cost  a 
woman  of  average  ability,  initiative,  and  intelligence  .  .  . 
when  living  away  from  home  to  secure  the  necessary  comforts 
of  life."  The  item  K)f  medical  expense  is  adopted  from  the 
study  just  considered  and  includes  "dentistry,  doctor's  fees, 
medicine,  and  oculist's  fees."  There  would  thus  appear  to  be 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  that  no  allowance  is  made 
for  "unemployment,  sidcness,  accident,  or  old  age."  Com- 
parison with  the  various  other  schedules  will  show  that  this 
estimate  is  more  liberal  in  practically  every  item  and,  aside 
from  the  manner  of  formulating  the  estimate,  the  explanation 
would  seem  to  be  that  its  authors  were  considering  the  neces- 
sary comforts,  rather  than  the  necessary  costs  of  living. 

The  last  of  the  estimates  of  over  $10.00  per  week  is  from  the 
report  of  the  Social  Survey  Comnjittee  of  the  Consumers 
League  of  Oregon  made  as  a  contribution  to  tlie  campaign  for 
minimum  wage  legislation.  It  is  based  on  over  500  schedules, 
received  from  wage-earning  women  in  Portland,  supplemented 
by  an  investigation  of  "over  100  rooming-houses,  housekeep- 
ing rooms  and  private  families  offering  room  and  board." 
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The  report  concludes:  "If  we  were  to  omit  the  sum  allowed 
for  recreation,  $25.00  per  year,  we  would  bring  the  actual  cost 
to  $520  a  year,  or  $10.00  per  week  for  bare  necessities."  This, 
it  is  believed,  is  the  very  least  on  which  the  average  self- 
supporting  woman  can  keep  herself  in  health  and  live  decently 
in  Portland,  and  the  detailed  statement  is  intended  to  present 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  would  "be  spent  were  women 
in  all  cases  living  as  they  should."  Of  the  $300  charged  to 
food  and  rent  $120  is  allotted  to  room  rent.  By  comparison 
with  the  estimates  whose  sum  is  $8.50  per  week,  it  appears 
that  this  higher  cost  of  room  joined  to  the  more  liberal  esti- 
mate for  the  cost  of  clothing,  and  the  vacation  item  account 
for  practically  all  the  difference  shown.* 

The  lowest  of  the  estimates  in  the  middle  group  is  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Brush  Makers  Board  as  reporting  to  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission.  It  is  noteworthy  as  an  attempt 
of  a  board  composed  of  employers,  employees,  and  the  public 
to  grapple  with  the  practical  problem  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
reach  a  working  basis  for  action.  The  commission  had  laid 
down  four  absolute  essentials  of  decent  self-support:  (a) 
respectable  lodging;  (b)  three  meals  a  day;  (c)  suitable  cloth- 
ing; (d)  some  provision  for  recreation,  self-improvement  and 
care  of  the  health."  Guided  by  these  principles  the  board 
''made  the  same  kind  of  inquiry  which  any  individual  seeking 
food,  shelter  and  lodging  is  daily  making."  Their  first  tenta- 
tive estimate,  as  stated  in  press  reports  totaled  $8.71.  This 
amount  was  later  reduced  to  $8.28  as  presented  above.  The 
process  of  reduction  may  be  indicated  by  the  statement  that 
the  laundry  item  was  at  first  $.50  per  week  but  finally  stood 
at  $.20  per  week.    The  board  found  that  lodging  "at  the  lowest 

*With  this  estunate  nay  be  oomptzed  usefully  the  detailed  itatement  on  pp.  47-05  of  the  report  of 
tbe  Indostrial  WeUare  CommiaBion  of  the  SUte  of  Washington,  1014.  The  study  was  based  on  estimates 
of  112  ws8»-eamen  from  four  oeeupation«,  and  estimates  of  138  employers  and  the  totals  reached  were 
ttfoUo«i:(8eep.65.) 

Estimated  Total  AimuAL  EzPBNDmTBBS. 

By  employees Number.  Amount. 

Mercaatile 51  1523.27 

Factory 15  489.24 

Uundiy 14  4M.27 

MisoelfauMOUs  (office,  telephone,  etc.) 32  518.06 

112 
By  employers 138  $536.10 
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level  of  decency  cannot  be  found  in  Boston  for  less  than  $1.50 
per  week.  A  minimum  cost  for  food  is  at  least  $3.00  a  week. 
If  one  has  courage  to  go  little  beyond  keeping  warm  and 
dry"  clothing  cannot  be  bought  ''for  less  than  $45  a  year,  or 
$.87  per  week.  For  the  preservation  of  health,  average  ex- 
penditures of  $8.76  per  year,  or  17  cents  per  week  seem  an 
irreducible  minimum.  Carfare  requires  at  least  $.60  a  week." 
The  budget  so  built  up  totals  $6.14.  To  this  irreducible 
minimum  the  board  then  added  50  cents  per  week  for  food  and 
lodging;  48  cents  per  week  for  clothing;  and  additional  items 
as  shown  in  the  table.  In  conclusion  the  board  reported  that 
$8.28  per  week  was  not  "a  true  living  wage"  since  "it 
makes  no  allowance  for  savings  or  insurance."  Allowing  for 
variation  between  individuals,  the  wage  board  is  convinced 
that  the  sum  required  to  keep  alive  and  in  health,  a  completely 
self-supporting  woman  in  Boston  is  in  no  case  less  than  $8.00, 
and  in  many  cases  may  rise  to  $9.00  or  more."  This  modest 
estimate  may  be  compared  with  the  $10.60  reached  by  the  30 
social  workers  and  the  $10.00  derived  from  Miss  Bosworth's 
study. 

The  studies  made  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
are  in  close  agreement  in  all  items  except  that  in  St.  Louis,  50 
cents  more  is  allowed  for  food,  while  in  Kansas  City  practically 
the  same  sum  is  included  in  the  more  liberal  allowance  for 
'incidentals,  sickness  and  unemployment."  The  St.  Louis 
study  was  made  by  Miss  Ruth  Crawford  as  a  part  of  a  report 
made  to  the  Senate  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  and  is 
based  on  detailed  schedules  furnished  by  50  working  women 
from  occupations  fairly  representative  of  the  city's  feinale 
wage-earners,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  four  lodging 
house  districts.  The  study  in  Kansas  City  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in 
that  city.  It  was  compiled  by  an  investigator  for  the  bureau 
after  "interviewing  about  3,000  working  girls."  The  report 
concludes;  "This  estimate  is  a  very  conservative  one,  and,  in 
view  of  the  time  frequently  lost  because  of  unemployment  and 
sickness,  very  little  would  be  left  for  luxuries." 

The  remaining  estimates,*  those  from  Minnesota,  are  the 

*The8e  estimateB  mn  forniihad  throoch  the  eoiirte«7  of  EU»  P.  Evaob,  u  eflSdeot  nember  of  tke 
MinneooU  Minimum  Wafe  CommiMoii. 
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totals  reached  after  oonsideration  in  three  wage  boards.  The 
items  presented  in  the  tables  are  those  adopted  by  various 
subcommittees  of  the  wage  boards.  The  Twin  City  Mer- 
cantile Board  failed,  after  two  attempts,  to  get  a  majority 
vote  on  a  recommendation  for  a  minimum  wage  to  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commission.  The  Wage  considered  in  these 
attempts  varied  from  $7.50  to  $8.75.  The  Twin  City  Manu- 
facturing Board  recommended  $8.75  a  week  as  a  minimum 
wage  for  workers  of  "ordinary  ability."  The  Duluth  Board 
reached  substantial  agreement  at  $8.50  per  week.  This,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  somewhat  below  the  total  of  the  estimates  of 
the  subconmiittees.  Such  action  by  substantial  majorities 
of  committees  composed  of  persons  intimately  associated  with 
the  industry  in  question  should  go  far  in  support  of  the  con- 
clusion that  $8.50  per  week  is  the  practical  basis  for  action 
in  fixing  living  wages.*  With  this  conclusion  the  estimates 
of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  the  Massachusetts  Wage  board 
closely  agree. 

Moreover,  comparison  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
table  will  show  substantial  agreement  in  the  majority  of  esti- 
mates. Thus,  the  cost  of  food,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  falls 
within  the  limits  of  $3.00-$3.50;  of  rent,  within  $1.50-$2.00; 
and  of  clothing,  within  $1.50-$2.00.  Carfare  is  usually  put 
at  60  cents;  laundry  from  25  to  50  cents;  medical  expenditures 
from  20  to  40  cents.  The  largest  amount  of  variation  comes 
in  the  attempts  to  estimate  such  items  as  amusement,  vaca- 
tion, education,  etc.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  failure 
in  all  cases,  save  one,  to  include  any  allowance  for  unemploy- 
ment. Since  studies  of  wages  show  that  the  average  wage- 
earning  female  loses  10  per  cent,  of  possible  working  time 
through  loss  of  days  within  the  week  and  perhaps  as  much 
more  through  loss  of  weeks  in  the  year,t  a  true  living  wage 
would  necessarily  include  some  provision  for  this  contingency. 
All  in  all,  the  estimates  show  a  substantial  advance  toward 
uniformity.  This  is  particularly  true  if  attention  is  focused 
on  the  later  estimates  and  those  made  as  a  basis  for  the  fixing 
of  actual  minimum  wage  scales. 

*6ee  the  writer's  psper  in  the  Qiiorterltr  Jwmal  of  Economics,  February,  1915. 
\lhid.,  p.  KM,  et  leq. 
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Such  legal  minimum  wages  have  been  fixed  in  five  states:* 
In  Utah  by  statute;  in  Washington,  Or^on,  Minnesota,  and 
Massachusetts  through  the  orders  of  wage  boards  and  com- 
missioners. The  Utah  scale  covers  female  workers  and  pro- 
vides: ''for  minors  under  the  age  of  18,  not  less  than  75  cents 
a  day;  for  adult  learners  and  apprentices,  not  less  than  90 
cents  a  day;  provided  that  the  learning  period  or  apprentice- 
ship shall  not  extend  for  more  than  one  year;  for  adults  who 
are  experienced  in  the  work  they  are  employed  to  perform^  not 
less  than  $1.25  per  day." 

The  Washington  Commission  has  ordered  minimum  weekly 
wage  rates  for  adult  females  of  $10.00  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments; of  $9.00  in  laundries,  dye-works,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies;  and  of  $8.90  for  factories.  For  wage- 
earners  under  18  years  of  age,  of  both  sexes,  the  minimiim 
weekly  wage  rate  is  $6.00.  It  is  provided  in  the  case  of  mer- 
cantile establishments  that  apprentices  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  $6.00  per  week  during  the  first  six  months,  and  not  less 
than  $7.50  per  week  during  the  second  six  months. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Oregon  has  ordered 
that  wage  rates  for  experienced  adult  women  in  Portland  shall 
be:  $9.25  per  week  in  mercantile  establishments;  $8.64  per 
week  in  manufacturing  establishments;  and  $40.00  per  month 
for  ofiSce  workers.  The  minimum  wage  rate  for  such  experi- 
enced adult  workers  in  all  the  industries  of  the  state  is  fixed 
at  $8.25.  Inexperienced  adult  workers  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $6.00  per  week  for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year.  A 
minimum  rate  of  $1.00  per  day  for  girls  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18  years  is  established.  The  rate  of  $8.64  for  women 
engaged  in  manufactures  has  been  unanimously  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  and  is  at  present  before  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal  from  this  favorable  de- 
cision. 

The  first  Minnesota  orders  were  issued  in  November,  1914. 
The  general  minimum  for  women  and  minors  of  ordinary 
ability  was  fixed  at  $8.00,  with  higher  rates  as  shown  below: 


*The  stotement  far  Utah  it  quoted  from  a  copy  of  the  law;  in  WaehingtoB,  Oraeon,  and 
the  statement  in  drawn  from  the  printed  wden  of  the  Commianon;  and  the  Mnaachneetts  order  if  foond 
in  Bulletin  No.  S  of  the  Minimum  Wage  C(Mnmi«on. 
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Cities 

Cities 

Elsewhere 

1st  class 

2nd,  3d, 

in 

4th  class. 

state. 

Mercantile,  offices,  waitresses,  or  hair- 
dressing  occupation 

Manufacturing,  mechanical,  telephone, 
telegraph,  laundry,  dyeing,  dry-clean- 
ing, lunch-room,  restaurant  or  hotel .  . 


$9.00 


$8.75 


$8.50 


8.25 


$8.00 


8.00 


It  is  stated  that  the  orders  do  not  apply  to  learners  and 
apprentices.  The  orders  are  at  present  suspended,  due  to  an 
adverse  decision  in  the  District  Court  of  the  State  on  the 
question  of  their  constitutionality. 

The  only  Massachusetts  order  so  far  issued  applies  to  the 
brush-making  industry  and  sets  a  minimum  wage  for  expe- 
rienced female  employees  of  15j  cents  an  hour.  ''Assuming 
an  average  scale  of  50  hours  and  regular  employment,  this 
rate  would  yield  earnings  of  $7.75"  and  is  thus  a  conservative 
ruling.  Learners  and  apprentices  are  to  receive  65  per  cent, 
of  this  rate  as  a  mimimum  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is 
not  to  be  longer  than  one  year.* 

Consideration  of  the  various  estimates  of  the  costs  of  living, 
and  of  the  various  wage  orders,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  greater  or  less  expenses  connected  with  various  occupa- 
tions, for  the  higher  costs  in  the  larger  cities  and  the  remoter 
states,  and  for  the  varying  standards  of  workers,  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  a  working  basis  for  a  living  wage  in  the  Ameri- 
can states  is  $8.50.  As  a  general  statement,  $7.00  per  week 
would  represent  the  cost  at  the  subsistence  level,  an  irreducible 
minimimi;  and  $10.00  the  estimated  cost  where  exceptional 
demands  are  made  on  the  wage-earner,  where  expenses  are 
exceptionally  high,  or  where  an  exceptionally  liberal  standard 
is  in  view. 

*A  mefdl  famiiiaiy  of  then  wige  orden  may  be  found  in  the  Flmt  Biennitl  Report  of  the  In- 
Welfiwe  CommiHion  of  the  itate  of  California,  pp.  21-22. 
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THE    IMPROVEMENT   AND   EXTENSION   OF   THE 

REGISTRATION  AREA.* 

Bt  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.  D.,  Statistidanf  Metropolitan  I4fe  Inturance 

Company f  New  York, 


It  is  my  purpose  to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
and  especially  of  the  private  organizations,  in  this  symposium. 

Let  me  define  at  the  outset  what  I  believe  is  the  attitude  of 
these  groups  toward  this  problem.  Their  chief  interest  in 
furthering  national  vital  statistics  is  to  conserve  life  and  health. 
There  are  evidences  of  gross  waste  in  infant  life,  in  early  life 
from  preventable  infection,  and  in  middle  life  from  the  degen- 
erative diseases.  There  is  concern  that  the  new  generation  is 
perhaps  too  largely  represented  by  the  offspring  of  the  racial 
stocks  less  favored  economically,  physically,  and  spirituaUy. 
The  public  has  become  aware  of  these  conditions  not  so  much 
through  statistical  inquiries  as  through  direct  observation.  Its 
knowledge  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  personal  impression.  It 
is  now  desired  to  learn  the  extent  of  this  waste  accurately,  to 
locate  it  definitely,  to  discover  its  causes,  and  to  apply  suitable 
remedies.  The  nation  wants  the  facts.  A  complete  system 
of  vital  statistics  is  the  only  way  to  get  them. 

The  contribution  of  the  federal  government  to  this  demand 
for  adequate  statistical  material  is  a  registration  area  for 
deaths,  >  covering,  up  to  the  present  time,  about  two  thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  country.  A  registration  area  for  births 
exists  only  as  a  plan,  and  an  area  for  reporting  disease  has  not 
even  been  seriously  contemplated. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  registration  service.  The  public,  when  properly  ap- 
proachedy  has  responded  favorably  upon  several  occasions.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years  at  least  five  states — ^Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — 
after  a  campaign  of  education  among  the  people,  have  adopted 
the  Model  Vital  Statistics  Law  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 

*Re«d  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amarioan  Statistieal  AaiooiatHn,  Mieelon,  N.  J.,  DeQember  30, 
1914. 
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Census.  A  number  of  other  states  have  accepted  amendments 
bringing  their  statutes  into  closer  agreement  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  model  bill.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  social 
workers  and  those  especially  interested  in  public  health  are 
the  moving  spirits  in  this  educational  work.  The  registration 
area  has  been  largely  extended  through  the  efforts  of  those 
fighting  for  improved  infant  hygiene,  for  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  for  better  working  conditions  for  men  and  women 
in  industry.  The  statisticians  have  played  only  a  subordinate 
part  in  these  campaigns. 

Private  organizations  are  vitally  interested  in  the  campaign 
for  better  registration.  The  railways,  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  the  large  industrial  corporations,  the  life 
insurance  companies — indeed,  all  public  service  agencies 
whose  field  of  operation  covers  a  large  part  of  the  country — 
are  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  life  and  health  of  the 
population.  The  extension  of  their  markets  is  often  deter- 
mined by  sanitary  and  hygienic  considerations.  In  addition 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  employees.  They  desire  to  know  the  facts  of  mortality 
and  morbidity  as  experienced  by  the  men  in  their  plants. 
Many  have  accordingly  established  statistical  departments, 
through  which  they  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  conditions 
both  within  and  without  their  plants.  These  statistical  o£5ices 
are  for  the  most  part  ready  to  further  the  extension  of  the 
registration  area. 

It  will  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  refer  briefly  to  what  some 
of  the  private  companies  have  done  to  improve  vital  statistics. 
Their  activities  may  point  out  the  way  in  which  other  organ- 
izations can  cooperate.  The  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents,  for  example,  has  circularized  the  country  in  the 
cause  of  better  registration.  It  has  urged  the  model  bill  in 
many  states,  has  been  represented  at  legislative  hearings  in 
behalf  of  this  measure,  has  held  public  sessions  on  the  value  of 
statistics,  and  has  given  wide  publicity  to  these  meetings.  A 
number  of  individual  companies  have  acted  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative. The  agency  force  of  one  organization  regularly  sends 
to  the  registrars  notices  of  births  occurring  among  policyholders. 
This  company  has  distributed  to  physicians,  to  legislators,  to 
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women's  clubs,  and  to  other  groups  whose  cooperation  might 
be  helpful,  thousands  of  pamphlets  on  the  uses  of  vital  statistics. 
It  has  advocated  the  Model  Vital  Statistics  Bill  in  a  number  of 
states,  and  has  asked  its  agency  force  and  medical  examiners 
to  write  to  their  representatives  urging  this  advanced  legis- 
lation. Still  other  organizations  will  be  glad  to  serve  in  this 
campaign. 

The  movement  for  better  vital  statistics  is  suffering, 
however,  from  a  lack  of  cohesion  among  its  advocates.  What 
is  needed  is  a  central  office  which  will  inspire  and  direct  co- 
operation among  the  various  public  and  private  organizations. 
This  central  office  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  inter- 
ested bodies.  Its  director  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  difficult  problems  which  confront  registrars  in  the  states; 
he  should,  moreover,  inspire  confidence  among  statistical 
workers  throughout  the  country.  If  necessary,  this  central 
office  should  be  independent  of  government  control,  and  pri- 
vately endowed,  like  so  many  other  philanthropies  which  have 
sprung  up  in  recent  years  to  fulfil  some  noteworthy  public 
function.  This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  and  of  other  organizations 
interested  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  registra- 
tion service. 

Logically,  this  central  office  for  registration  propaganda 
should  be  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  itself.  No  other 
agency  occupies  so  favorable  a  position  both  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  in  its  traditions.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  in 
the  past  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  its  work. 
The  former  chief  statistician  of  the  division  of  Vital  Statistics 
was  a  missionary  to  whose  efforts  much  of  the  extension  of  the 
registration  service  is  due.  No  one  else  has  mastered  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  problem  as  he  did.  His  coopera- 
tion was  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  states  that  needed 
him;  his  work  bore  fruit  and  gave  early  promise  of  a  nation- 
wide R^stration  Area.  Today  the  Bureau  occupies  no  such 
position  of  vantage  in  the  movement.  It  is  this  which  gives 
us  such  concern,  and  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  chief 
occasion  for  this  symposium. 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  to  maintain  its  best  traditions 
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as  the  organizer  and  as  the  repository  of  national  vital  statis- 
tics,  it  must  satisfy  a  number  of  exacting  conditions. 

First:  It  should  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  state  registra- 
tion officials.  Because  of  the  constitutional  limitations  placed 
upon  the  federal  service,  the  Bureau  can  obtain  the  funda- 
mental data  on  mortality  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
states.  It  would  do  weU,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  serve  the 
states  in  the  solution  of  thdr  r^pstration  problems.  To  this 
end,  the  Bureau  must  have  at  its  disposal  a  number  of  active 
and  expert  agents  whose  function  shall  be  to  act  as  consultants 
to  state  registrars,  especially  in  the  non*registration  states. 
The  cordial  relations  with  the  states  must  be  maintained  as  a 
primary  condition  of  effective  service.  At  the  same  time 
there  must  be  a  harmonious  plan  for  the  transcription  and 
forwarding  from  the  states  of  the  primary  documents  used  by 
the  federal  service.  The  recent  administrative  ruling  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  reversing  the  former  method  of  obtain- 
ing  transcripts,  very  nearly  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the 
Registration  Area. 

Second:  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  must  be  entirely  non- 
partisan. Changes  in  national  administration  should  not,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  involve  changes  in  directors,  with  the  in- 
evitable upheaval  in  policy  and  practice  which  these  occasion 
in  the  Bureau.  The  work  of  this  office  is  essentially  scientific 
and  technical  in  character.  Experience  should  count  as  a 
chief  consideration.  The  displacement  of  tried  and  efficient 
chiefs  of  division  is,  therefore,  subversive  of  Bureau  efficiency. 
Nor  should  political  considerations  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  Census  returns.  Demands  for  padded 
population  counts  and  for  the  publication  of  mortality  rates  in 
such  a  form  as  would  make  sanitary  conditions  appear  better 
than  they  really  are  should  receive  no  encouragement  whatever 
from  the  Census  Bureau.  This  office  must  always  stand  out 
as  the  exponent  of  truth,  whatever  the  cost  may  be. 

Third:  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  encourage  and 
guide  public  and  private  organizations  in  their  statistical  work. 
Industrial  establishments  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  all 
sorts  are  collecting  vital  statistics,  the  tabulation  and  the 
publication  of  which  would  prove  of  much  greater  value  if  they 
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were  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  standard  practice  of 
the  Bureau.  A  well-directed  effort  toward  this  end  would 
probably  result  in  standardizing  the  compilations  of  the  hos-  i 

pitals  and  sanatoria,  the  visiting  nurse  associations,  and  es- 
pecially the  life  insurance  companies.  These  last  institu- 
tions— particularly  the  large  industrial  companies — ^possess  a 
wealth  of  most  useful  data  on  mortality,  which  could  readily 
be  made  to  supplement  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Indeed,  the  record  of  their  mortality  experience  in  the 
non-registration  states  would  prove  to  be  the  very  best  avail- 
able measure  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  these  sections. 

Fourth:  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  become  more  ac- 
tive as  an  educational  agency  in  the  dissemination  of  statistical 
knowledge.  Much  of  the  material  prepared  by  the  Bureau,  if 
properly  analyzed  and  edited  for  the  press,  wotdd  prove  of 
the  greatest  public  interest.  Such  contributions  would  be 
especially  lielpful  in  furthering  the  movements  for  better 
hygiene  and  sanitation  throughout  the  country.  They  would 
also  result  in  increasing  the  amount  of  statistical  instruction 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  This  policy  would  leave  a  very 
definite  impression  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  statistics,  and  the  demand  for  better  and  wider  regis- 
tration would  not  be  so  easily  denied  or  ignored  by  our  States. 
In  this  way  the  foundation  would  be  laid  for  nation-wide  vital 
statistics. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  chief  requirement  at  this 
time  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  registration  • 

service  is  a  better  appreciation,  by  those  who  are  directing  \ 

the  statistical  work  of  the  states  and  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, of  the  fact  that  they  have  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  most  vexing  problems. 
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OSCULATORY  INTERPOLATION  FORMULAS. 
Bt  C.  H.  Forsttb,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


The  best  formulas  of  interpolation,  making  use  of  finite 
differences,  are  Newton's,  Everett's,  Stirling's,  and  Bessel's 
which  are  as  follows: 

Newton's  formula: 

,      .       ,  x(x—  1)^,_     ,  a;(a;— l)(g--2)  ^^      , 
Us=^Ufi+xAuo-\ —  A^H — ^ ^ ^A«i^o+---. 

Everett's  formula: 
tt»=/(Otio+/(a:)wi 
where  /(x)  =  x  +  ^^  +  ^^''V  +  i^^^'fi^ 

/     .  (x+l)x(x-l).,  ,  {x+2)(x+l)x(x-l){x-2)   \ 

and  ^  is  the  distance  of  Ug  measured  behind  ui. 
Stirling's  formula: 

5! 
Bessers  formula: 

M,  =  1/1,+  n^wj+      2!      ^    *"^  "^ 3! ^^    * 

H j^ 6*MjH ^j 5*uj+. ... 


Thus  Newton's  formula  is  based  upon  ordinary  differences 
and  the  three  others  upon  central  differences  whose  notation 
is  explained  by  the  following  table: 
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ti-i  6*11-1 

6m-I  6V-| 

6wj  6'W|  6^Mj 

Wi  6*Wi  6*Wi 

Us  6^ 

6ti| 

We  shall  use  the  central  difference  symbols  but  with  a  dash 
over  them  to  designate  the  arithmetic  averages  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  same  order  on  both  sides  of  them.  Thus 
iuo  =  i  (f^i  +iu~|),  and  so  on  for  the  rest.  We  believe  that  this 
latter  idea  is  an  improvement  over  that  of  Mr.  Sheppard,* 
who  contrived  the  scheme  of  representing  central  differences 
shown  in  the  above  table,  in  which  a  separate  character  m  is 
introduced  instead  of  the  dash  which  we  suggest.  We  con- 
sider the  use  of  the  character  m  in  such  a  way  to  be  very 
misleading. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  threefold.  First  we  wish  to  give 
the  results  of  our  derivations  of  the  osculatory  formulas  based 
upon  Stirling's  and  Bessel's  formulas  corresponding  to  those 
which  have  been  derived  based  upon  Newton's  f  and  Everett's  t 
formulas,  all  to  be  used  for  interpolating  four  values  between 
two  of  a  series  of  equidistant  values  by  fifth  differences.  Sec- 
ond, we  wish  to  bring  together  all  four  osculatory  formulas 
for  purposes  of  comparison  and  future  reference.  Third,  we 
wish  to  offer  for  future  reference  formulas  for  computing  fifth 
leading  differences  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tions of  the  four  osculatory  interpolation  formulas,  to  simplify 
the  computation  when  several  successive  intervals  are  to  be 
considered. 

As  is  well  known,  all  interpolations  within  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive intervals  are  performed  through  the  use  of  a  series  of 

*PlooM(fii«i  of  th0  London  MAthematioal  Society,  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  440. 

t  Jonraal  of  the  IwtitQte  of  Aotutfies,  Vol.  22.,  p.  270.  , 

tJ.  I.  A..  VoL42.  i».Mt.  J 
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what  might  be  called  partial  interpolation  curves.  In  os- 
culatory interpolation,  the  '^joints"  of  these  separate  inter- 
polation curves  are  welded  together  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  by  requiring  that  not  only  the  slopes  but  also  the 
curvatures  of  any  two  interpolation  curves  to  be  the  same 
at  their  point  or  points  of  intersection.  Thus  the  two  inter- 
polation curves,  one  through  the  points  u-2>  u^h  ^t  ^ii  &nd  Ut, 
the  other  through  t^i,  t^,  ui,  Ui,  and  ut  are  required  to  have 
equal  slopes  and  equal  curvatures  at  the  two  points  Uo  and 
ui  for  purposes  of  interpolating  any  number  of  values  (four, 
in  this  paper)  between  Uo  and  ui.  This  modification  tends  to 
remove  the  discontinuities  usually  found  at  the  intersections 
of  two  distinct  interpolation  curves. 

This  method  of  interpolation  has  been  termed  "osculatory" 
interpolation  because  the  successive  pairs  of  partial  interpola- 
tion curves  are  thus  seen  to  have  a  conmion  osculating  circle 
at  their  points  of  intersection.  It  was  first  devised  by  Sprague* 
and  later  developed  and  applied  by  Earup,  f  Eing4  Buchanan,§ 
and  others.  II  The  method  or  rather  modification  has  already 
been  applied  to  Newton's*  and  Everett's§  formulas,  the  latter 
of  which  involves  only  even  central  differences  of  each  of  the 
middle  pairs  of  the  series  of  values  between  which  the  inter- 
polations are  to  be  made.  The  central  difference  formulas, 
Stirling's  f  and  Bessel's,  are  so  widely  used  that  it  seemed  well 
worth  while  to  obtain  the  osculatory  formulas  for  them  as 
well  as  for  Newton's  and  Everett's  formulas.  j 

The  process  of  deriving  the  osculatory  formulas  wherein 
analytically  first  derivatives  are  considered  in  lieu  of  slopes 
and  second  derivatives  in  lieu  of  curvatures  has  been  explained 
80  well  in  connection  with  the  derivation  of  Sprague's  formula 
(based  upon  Newton's  formula)  and  Buchanan's  formula 
(based  upon  Everett's  formula),  and  especially  in  an  independ- 
ent note  by  Lidstone**,  that  we  shall  give  simply  the  final 

•  Jomud  of  the  Institate  of  Aetoaries,  Vol.  22.  p.  27D. 

fhutt.  Seoond  International  Actuarial  Congress,  p.  78. 

XI  I.  A..  Vol.  42,  p.  225. 

|J.  I.  A.,  VoL  42.  p.  S09. 

i  Qvwtex^  Pub.  Amer.  Sut.  Aawc,  June,  1910. 

The  Reoocd.  Amer.  Inst  of  Aotuariee.  June,  1911. 
1  Text-book.  ImCitiite  of  Aotorici,  p.  447. 
**  J.  Ix»t.  Aet.,  VoL  42,  p.  89ft. 
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equations  of  the  two  curves.    The  one  based  upon  Stirling's 
formula  becomes 

2  3!  4! 

"'^\20      4  "'"5/  3! 
The  equation  based  upon  Bessel's  formula  becomes 


4! «^'  + 4! 


If  we  substitute  successively  05  =  ^,  i,  •••,  J  in  equations 
(1)  and  (2)y  and  difference  each  of  the  sets  of  six  results  five 
times  we  obtain  the  two  desired  sets  of  leading  differences 
for  interpolating  four  values  between  uo  and  Ui. 
The  oscillatory  leading  differences  based  upon  Stirling's 
formula  are: 


(1) 

5    '  ^    5»           5»            6«    '        5* 

(2) 

1    "    +1    "   _»     "    +3    « 

(3) 

1    "   +J    «    _3    " 

(4) 

1     "    -2    " 

(5) 

5     " 

(A) 


The  osculatory  leading   differences   based   upon   Bessel's 
formula  are: 


^  '  5            5»            5»            5*        16  6* 

(2)  1    "    -i    "   -4     "  -  i  " 

(3)  1    "   _  1     "  +  J  " 

(4)  1     "  +  0  " 

(5)  -  1  " 


(B) 


The  osculatory  leading  differences  derived  by  Buchanan, 
based  upon  Everett's  formula  are: 
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^^^  -6~^"55r+8 -57  +  5-4 -57+   — 

(2)  4    "    _7    "  +1     «   +3    " 

(3)  -1    "   +2    "  +1     "   -3    " 

(4)  3     "  -2    " 

(5)  -5     "           ■  +5    " 


(C) 


The   oscillatory  leading   differences    derived   by  Sprague, 
based  upon  Newton's  formula  are: 


(1)  ^  +  8f^  +  llf?-ll^+    ^ 

(2)  1     "    +6       "   +1      "    +3    " 

(3)  1       "    +4       "    -3 

(4)  1       "    -2 

(5) 


tt 


(D) 


To  apply  these  different  sets  of  leading  differences,  the 
observed  series  of  values  are  differenced  as  usual,  the  differ- 
ences averaged  wherever  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
central  differences  and  finally  each  difference  divided  by  the 
appropriate  power  of  5  (or  multiplied  by  the  corresponding 
decimal).  The  leading  differences  themselves  are  then  formed 
according  to  the  above  tables.  Each  group  of  six  original 
yalues  will  have  its  own  set  of  differences  for  interpolating 
four  values  between  the  inmost  pair,  but  if  a  series  of  succes- 
sive intervals  are  to  be  interpolated  the  best  plan  is  to  inter- 
polate the  first  interval  as  outlined  above  and  then  compute 
merely  the  appropriate  fifth  leading  differences  for  the  suc- 
ceeding intervals  such  that  by  continued  summation  or  addi- 
tion to  the  preceding  leading  differences  of  lower  order  (in 
each  case)  the  required  interpolations  will  be  obtained.  The 
possibility  of  this  plan  has  been  pointed  out  before*  and  we 
shall  merely  carry  it  out  as  Buchanan  has  done  in  connection 
with  his  treatment  of  Everett's  formula.  Not  being  able  to 
find  the  formula  for  computing  these  fifth  differences  in  connec- 
tion with  Sprague's  formula,  we  have  derived  these  formulas 
for  this  case  as  well  as  for  the  osculatory  formulas  based  upon 

♦jr.  I.  A.    Vol.  41,  p.  285. 
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Stirling's  and  Bessel's  and  derived  in  this  paper.  The  method 
of  derivation  is  outlined  by  Buchanan  in  his  paper.  These 
formulas  or  corrections  of  fifth  differences  for  all  four  oscu- 
latory  formulas  are  as  follows: 


Newton's 

Everett's 

StirliDg's 

Bead's 

A*u« 

A% 

^ 

*»., 

5*ui 

fiui 

"'i 

S^ 

5* 

5* 

5* 

5* 

5* 

5* 

5* 

5* 

!') 

+4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

^1 
1 

H| 

(2) 

-6 

-fl 

-« 

(3) 
(4) 

-6 

-6 

-6 

-fl 

-I: 

ITH 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

-t 

(5) 

5 

5 

5 

5 

-1 

-1 

The  greatest  disadvantage  found  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  above  fifth  differences  is  that  usually  the  work 
should  be  carried  to  a  greater  number  of  decimals  than  if 
the  above  leading  differences  were  used.  If  an  appropriate 
computing  machine  is  available  this  criticism  is  of  no  import- 
ance. As  a  general  rule  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
leading  differences  should  be  carried  to  two  more  decimals 
than  are  to  be  finally  retained  and  the  work  of  the  fifth 
differences  to  three  or  the  maximum  four. 

One  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  above  osculatory 
formulas  is  the  accompanying  check  upon  the  computation^ 
for  the  sets  of  leading  differences  not  only  lead  to  interpola- 
tions of  the  four  values  between  a  pair  of  intermediate  original 
values  but  will  also  reproduce  these  ori^nal  values  and  since 
the  process  of  continued  sunmiation  causes  any  errors  in -the 
computation  to  accumulate,  such  errors  are  readily  caught. 

Without  going  into  the  details,  it  should  perhaps  be  pointed 
out  that  Bessel's  and  Everett's  and  hence  the  corresponding 
osculatory  formulas  lead  to  about  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
but  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  accurate  of  the 
four  formulas  considered  in  this  paper.  However,  Everett's 
formula  and  the  corresponding  osculatory  formula  involve 
considerably  less  as  well  as  simpler  computation  than  Bessel's 
formula  and  its  corresponding  osculatory  formula.  The  oscula- 
tory formula  based  upon  Stirling's  formula  is  very  little  less  ac- 
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curate  than  those  based  upon  Everett's  and  Bessel's  formulas 
and  is  remarkably  easy  to  apply  although  scarcely  as  easy  as 
Buchanan's  (that  based  upon  Everett's).  There  is  scarcely 
any  justification  in  the  further  use  of  Sprague's  osculatory 
formula  ance  the  derivation  of  the  formulas  for  the  other 
osculatory  interpolations,  leading  as  it  does  to  results  no^se 
as  accurate  and  involving  much  computation. 

In  conclusion  the  foliomng  example  is  given  to  show  the 
use  of  the  above  sets  of  leading  differences.  The  following 
values  of  u  are  arbitrarily  chosen  and  the  corresponding 
differences  found  in  the  usual  way  as  shown. 


M-,= 4673423 
tt-i  =4686885 

«i 

«s 


=4706668 


=4733156 


=4766798 


=4809121 


13462 


19783 


26488 


33642 


41323 


6321 
6705 
7154 
7681 


384 

65 
449  13 

78 
527 


Here  we  have,  for  example,  «uo=J(19783 +26488) 
The  results  after  applying  the  four  sets  of  leading  differences 
are: 


Br  (A) 

By  (B) 

By(C) 

By(D) 

(Q-tA)  (C)-(B)  (Q-CD) 

tt« =4706668 

4706668 

4706668 

4706668 

0 

0 

0 

4711406 

4711397 

4711397 

4711416 

9 

0 

19 

4716418 

4716401 

4716401 

4716436 

17 

0 

34 

4721710 

4721691 

4721691 

4721729 

19 

0 

38 

4727287 

4727273 

4727273 

4727301 

14 

0 

28 

1*1=4733156 

4733156 

4733156 

4733156 

0 

0 

0 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


NOTE  ON  A  CERTAIN  USE  OF  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

In  the  QuARTEBLT  Publications  for  September,  1914,  p.  236,  Professor 
Nearing  has  an  interesting  article,  entitled  "Service  Income  and  Property 
Income, ''  which  makes  use  of  various  statistical  reports,  especially  those 
of  railroad  and  other  publicHservioe  commissions.  In  addition  to  being 
interested  in  the  subject,  my  attention  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  use 
made  of  data  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commisnon 
for  the  First  District,  with  which  my  position  makes  me  familiar.  The 
following  remarks  relate  primarily  to  this  point. 

On  page  248  "a  total  compensation  of  $28,632,580,  and  a  total  payment 
of  interest  and  dividends  of  $12,204,640"  for  the  street  railways  of  the 
district  in  question,  which  is  substantially  New  York  City,  are  cited  for 
1911,  the  r^erence  being  to  Vol.  II,  p.  133  and  p.  327  (instead  of,  as  in- 
correctly printed,  to  pp.  133-326).  Text  Table  37,  which  is  on  page  133, 
consists  of  the  totals  for  two  years  of  the  general  table  showing  income  (and 
surplus)  statements  for  street  railways.  This  is  Table  XVI,  A,  and  in  the 
1911  volume  is  at  page  390.  The  other  reference  is  direct  to  general  Table 
XII,  C. 

Rounded  to  thousands  of  dollars,  income  deductions  and  dividends  of  the 
operating  street  railwa}^  of  New  York  City  for  1911  were  as  follows: 

Thousands  of  dollars. 

Interest  on  funded  debt 7,828 

Other  interest 2,579 

Rent  of  road  and  equipment 12,242 

Other  rent 1,127 

Other  deductions 416 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income $24,192 

Net  corporate  income S10,171 

Dividends $4,376 

Professor  Nearing's  "property  income"  is  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last 
items.  But,  on  the  face  of  the  data,  why  is  not  substantially  all  the  $24,- 
192,000  of  income  deductions,  as  well  as  the  dividends,  counted  as  ''property 
income''?  The  small  qualification  theoretically  necessary  on  account  of 
the  inclusion  of  non-operating  income  and  income  from  outside  operations 
should  have  the  same  sort  of  effect  upon  dividends  as  upon  net  income.  In 
fact  the  essential  distinction  between  revenue  deductions  and  income  de- 
ductions is  that  the  latter  are  payments  for  the  use  of  property,  while 
operating  expenses  consist  of  costs  for  materials  and  services  currently 
consumed  and  of  charges  for  maintenance  of  the  fixed  investment.     It  is 
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true  that  what  is  oo6t  to  the  company  is  not  necessarily  return  to  the  in- 
vestor. As  appears  from  the  footnotes  to  the  items  in  Table  XVI,  A, 
"Other  deductions"  consist  almost  entirely  of  sinking-fund  pasrments  and 
amortization  of  debt  discount  and  expense.  We  may  therefore  throw  out 
this  item.  Rents,  however,  are  payments  for  the  use  of  property.  Doubt- 
less a  considerable  maintenance  element  is  included  in  '*  Other  rent  charges." 
But  "Rent  of  road  and  equipment"  is,  as  Professor  Nearing  could  easily 
have  ascertained,  composed  almost  entirely  of  dividends  and  interest  upon 
outstanding  securities  of  lessor  street-railway  companies.  In  division  B 
of  Table  XVI,  at  page  394,  these  details  are  set  forth.  The  lessors  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  show  $3,399,000  interest  on  funded  debt  and 
$4,200,000  dividends,  $7,599,000  being  thus  accounted  for  out  of  the 
$8,106,000  paid  by  the  Interborough.  Lessees  of  the  various  B.  R.  T. 
c(»npanies  ^ow  $454,000  interest  on  funded  debt  and  $971,000  dividends, 
or  $1,425,000,  out  of  $2,313,000  to  be  accounted  for.  Interest  on  funded 
debt  shown  by  lessees  of  the  predecessor  of  the  New  York  Railways  was 
$554,000  and  dividends  $1,410,000,  or  $1,964,000  in  all,  that  is,  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  $1,810,000  distributed  by  the  company  in 
question,  the  difference  being  explicable  by  the  different  bases  of  credit  and 
debit  accruals  as  between  lessors  and  the  bankrupt  lessee.  Thus,  Professor 
Healing's  property-income  item  should  be  increased  by  $10,988,000,  or 
nearly  doubled. 

In  view  of  the  well-known  tendency  on  the  part  of  railroads  to  obtain 
capital  through  note  issues,  some  of  the  ''Other  interest"  items  are  also 
certainly  worthy  of  examination.  The  facts  may  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  abstracts  of  the  companies'  individual  returns  contained  in 
Part  III  of  the  volume  in  question.*  Substantially  all  the  $1,596,000  thus 
charged  by  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  companies  is  interest  paid  to  the  hold- 
ing company  which  finances  the  requirements  of  its  controlled  street  rail- 
ways by  means  of  demand  notes.  These  are  pledged  as  security  for  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  holding  company.  Altogether  Professor 
Nearing's  error  of  method  is  by  no  means  insignificant  in  its  effect  on  his 
statistics.     Hia  property  income  figure  should  be  at  least  doubled. 

The  $28,633,000  for  wages  and  salaries  is  not  open  to  similar  criticism. 
In  this  case  lessor  companies  do  not  complicate  matters.  However,  the 
amount  includes  wages  charged  to  fixed  capital  and  to  that  extent  is  not  a 
regular  annual  charge.  For  this  reason  the  ratio  of  "service  income"  to 
''property  income"  might  better  be  determined  by  the  study  of  a  series 
of  yea». 

The  same  remark  applies  to  dividends.  Even  funded-debt  interest  was 
in  an  abnormal  condition  in  New  York  City  in  1911,  when  all  the  great 
surface  roads  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
This  group  of  surface  roads  paid  $1,080,393  in  funded-debt  interest  in  1911, 
before  the  reorganization  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Third  Avenue  railways, 
and  $4,484,008  in  1913,  after  the  reorganization.  None  of  these  companies 
paid  dividends  in  either  year. 

*Fb8Bi  471,  4S2,  490. 523.  614,  675,  and  690. 
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Professor  Ne&ring  also  cites  (on  p.  249)  data  from  vol.  Ill  of  the  1911 
Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District. 
His  reference  is  merely,  in  too  large  a  way,  to  the  volume  as  a  whole.  The 
two  classes  of  income  in  question  are  stated  for  "gas  companies/'  for  the 
"electric  companies/'  then  iw  "companies  operating  both  gas  and  deo- 
tric  franchises."  For  the  last  described  group  the  figures  given  are: 
Total  compensation,  $16,850,676;  total  of  interest  and  dividends, 
$19,443, 164.  These  totals  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  sums  of  the  figures 
previously  cited.  The  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  three  small 
gas-electrical  companies.  Reference  to  Table  XXXVII  at  page  328 
serves  to  verify  the  (funded-debt)  interest  and  dividends,  as  stated  for 
gas  companies  and  for  electrical  companies  separately.  The  combined 
figure,  however,  is  peculiar  in  a  way  that  will  be  explained  shortly.  The 
sub-group  figures  for  compensation  are  similarly  verifiable  by  reference  to 
Table  XXXI  at  page  262,  except  that  the  Flatbush  Gas  figure  has  not  been 
deducted  to  obtain  the  "gas  companies"  figure  and  has  been  deducted  to 
obtain  the  "electric  companies"  figure.  Apparently  the  name  of  this 
company  was  allowed  to  mislead  the  compiler  as  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
gas-electrical  company,  though  the  evidence  that  it  is  such  should  have 
reached  his  consciousness  through  his  use  of  data  cloee  at  hand.  The 
figure  of  total  compensation  is  identifiable  except  for  what  is  evidently 
an  error  of  $1,000,000  in  addition,  transcription,  or  typography;  that  is, 
the  total  compensation  to  employees  in  the  district,  paid  by  gas,  electrical, 
and  gas-electrical  companies  appears  in  Table  XXXI  as  $15,850,676. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Consolidated  Telegraph  and  Electrical 
Subway,  a  conduit  company,  paid  out  $946,206  in  compensation;  and  the 
Empire  City  Subway  Company,  $327,658.*  The  $1,000,000  mentioned 
above  might  have  been  intended  to  allow  for  wages  paid  by  these  conduit 
companies,  most,  but  not  all,  of  whose  property  is  used  by  the  electrical 
companies.  But  in  that  case  one  would  expect  the  final  figure  also  to  be 
rounded,  and  verification  of  the  process  of  obtaining  it  should  have  been 
facilitated  by  adequate  references. 

The  $19,443,164  cited  by  Professor  Nearing  as  interest  and  dividends 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  adding  to  the  figures  for  gas  companies 
and  for  electrical  companies  combined,  the  similar  figures  for  gas-electrical 
companies,  that  is,  funded-debt  interest  and  dividends,  and  then — ^instead 
of  stopping  at  this  point  as  all  his  other  corresponding  figures  do — ^further 
adding  "Other  interest,"  not  merely  for  operating  lighting  companies,  but 
the  gross  total  of  Table  XXXVII,  inclusive  of  electrical  subway  and  non- 
operating  companies.  This  procedure  is  unexplained  and  is,  indeed, 
hardly  explicable .  Because  of  the  interest  of  the  question  as  to  what  kind  d 
figures  should  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  the  figures  of  Table 
XXXVII  are  presented  below  on  three  possible  bases  (all  amounts  being 
in  thousands  of  dollars) : 

*  Cf .  pp.  421  and  435  of  the  Report.  Vol.  III. 
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Opiating, 

Except  All  All  Ckunpanies, 

Conduit,  Operating  Operating  and 

Companies  Companies  Non-operating 

Intttest  on  funded  debt $4,851  $5,461  $5,690 

Other  interest 2,642  3,309  3,326 

Bent  for  lease  of  gas  or  electric 

plant 1,632  1,632  1,632 

Other  rent 1,623  1,623  1,623 

Other  oontractual  deductions .  .  12  12  12 
Amortisation  of  debt  discount 

and  expcDae 56 56 68 

Total  deductions $10,815  $12,092  $12,340 


Net  corporate  income $22,715  $23,131         $24,113 

I 


Dividends $1 1,267  $11,542         $12,342 


It  is  impossible  to  obtain  $19,443,000  by  any  combination  of  interest  and 
dividends  here  shown,  either  according  to  the  method  of  Professor  Nearing's 
street-railway  total  or  otherwise.  It  is  also  of  fundamental  importance 
that  the  figures  above  tabulated  are  for  a  group  of  companies  largely  asso- 
ciated with  one  another,  with  resulting  inter-company  payments  of  divi- 
dends, etc.  In  particular,  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  in  addition 
to  being  an  operating  company,  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant holding  companies  in  the  country.  The  electrical  subway  or  con- 
duit companies  have  been  already  mentioned  as  deriving  their  income 
almost  entirely  from  the  revenues  of  the  electrical  companies.  This  Is 
only  nuN^  completely  true  of  the  non-operating  companies.  Hence  the 
first  colunm  of  figures  in  the  above  summary  is,  of  the  three,  least  subject 
to  qualification  on  this  account.  The  total  of  interest  (on  funded  debt) 
and  dividends  obtained  from  it  is  $16,118,000. 

But  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  had  $5,731,000  of  ''Other  income," 
not  derived  from  gas  operations,  from  which  to  pay  dividends,  and  the 
New  York  Edison  Company  had  similar  income  of  $1,081,000.  Consoli- 
dated system  (incl.  N.  Y.  Edison  Co.)  duplications  are  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  due  to  leases  of  gas  or  electrical  plants,  hence  the  duplication 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  dealing  with  operating  companies  only  and  includ* 
ing  as  return  on  property  rent  paid  to  lessors,  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  street  railways.  But  in  fact  the  $1,632,000,  "Rent  for  lease  of  gas  or 
electric  plant,''  in  question  is  properly  to  be  added  to  the  operating-company 
interest  and  dividends  because  chiefly  payable  by  the  Edison  Electric  lUu- 
inmi^f.iT»g  (Brooklyn)  to  its  lessor,  as  is  explained  in  a  footnote.  This  raises 
the  $16,118,000  to  $17,750,000,  but  without  the  Consolidated  system 
duplications  having  been  attended  to.  Because  of  this  element  in  the  sit- 
uation it  is  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  figure  of  the  character  sought 
without  a  detailed  anal3rsis  of  the  income  accounts  of  the  various  asso- 
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dated  companies.  This  is  too  large  a  task  to  undertake  casually,  and  the 
data  printed  in  the  report  are  probably  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  its  com- 
plete accomplishment.  But  it  happens  that  something  of  the  sort  was  at- 
tempted with  the  previous  year's  figures  and  the  results  appear  in  the  1910 
Report,  vol.  IV,  p.  97  fif.  The  Comparative  Summary  of  Financial  Data 
for  1910,  unlike  its  successors,  carries  the  process  of  deduction  for  dupli- 
cations through  the  entire  income  and  surplus  accounts.  Significant  data 
therefrom  are  as  follows:* 

1909.  1910. 

Interest  payable  accrued  on  funded  f  Gross,        $6,738,675    $6,723,034 

debt \  Net,  5,650,625      5,572,806 

^.  .,     ,       .,  /Gross,  9,480,231    10,663,751 

Dividends  paid <  ^^^^^  6,418,833      7,293,627 

^     , .     ,  /  Gross,         16,218,906   17,386,785 

^"^^"^^ 1  Net,  12,069,458   12,866,333 

In  these  figures  both  subway  and  non-operating  companies  are  included- 
The  ratios  of  net  to  gross  are  as  follows:  1909,  fimded-debt  interest  83.85 
per  cent,  and  dividends  67.71  per  cent.;  1910,  funded-debt  interest  82.89 
per  cent,  and  dividends  68.40  per  cent.  These  per  cents  are  nearly  enough 
constant  so  that  we  may  estimate  the  net  figures  for  1911  as  68  per  oent.  of 
gross  dividends  and  83  per  cent,  of  gross  funded-debt  interest.  This 
gives  $8,393,000  dividends  and  $4,723,000  interest.  To  these  should  be 
added  ''Rent  for  lease  of  gas  or  electrical  plant,"  $1,632,000,  about  half  of 
the  ''Other  interest,"  or  another  $1,600,000  and,  finally,  most  of  the  "Other 
rent,"  paid  to  the  subway  companies,  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000. 
Altogether  these  amount  to  $17,850,000.  That  Professor  Nearing's  figure 
is  only  about  $1,600,000  away  from  this  figure  is  a  mere  accident. 

Professor  Nearing  has  touched  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance 
as  well  as  of  great  statistical  interest  and  difficulty.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  both  these  viewpoints,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  much  broader  way  than  he  does.  Broadly  conceived, 
the  problem  is  to  determine  what  are  the  typical  operating  and  financial 
ratios  for  each  of  the  various  branches  of  business.  This  is  a  matter  of 
financial  or  accounting  statistics.  Data  are  as  yet  rather  limited,  though 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  new  federal  trade  commission  should  in 
time  fill  many  of  the  gaps.  But  it  is  with  Professor  Nearing's  prooedure, 
not  with  his  data,  that  fault  must  be  found.  The  mere  extraction  from 
statistical  reports  of  figures  showing  dividends  and  funded-debt  interest 
paid  in  a  particular  year  will  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  return  to  property. 
A  broader  view  of  the  disposition  of  revenues  as  a  whole  is  necessary  as 
a  check  upon,  or  qualification  of,  figures  so  obtained.  In  the  volume  of 
street-railway  statistics  cited  by  him,  that  is,  in  Table  XV,  F,  for  191  l,t 
Professor  Nearing  will  find  certain  ratios  presented,  which  show,  among 

*  Psge  100  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  CommiMBon's  Annual  Report  for  1010. 

t  Page  388.    Similar  distributive  FBtioe  for  gas  and  eleetridty  can  be  foond  in  the  Vol.  m.  abore 
lefwredto. 
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other  things,  that  the  operating  street  railways  in  that  year  paid  (or  ac- 
crued) for  interest  deductions  an  amount  equal  to  12.43  per  cent,  of  their 
revenues;  for  rent  deductions,  15.96  per  cent.;  and  carried  to  the  surplus 
account  12.14  per  cent.    Taxes  accounted  for  6.56  per  cent,  and  operating 
expenses,  for  54.92  per  cent,  of  revenues.    Other  deductions  took  0.50 
per  cent.    The  total  of  these  items  adds  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  because 
the  companies  derived  a  net  amount  from  other  than  street-railway  opera- 
tions equal  to  2.51  per  cent,  of  operating  revenues.    The  extent  to  which 
compensation  to  officers  and  employees  accounts  for  the  55  per  cent,  opera- 
ting ratio  is  not  shown  in  this  table,  because  the  classification  of  operating 
expenses  does  not  keep  such  charges  separate,  though  such  procedure  would 
certainly  be  highly  desirable  from  a  statistical  viewpoint.    The  ratios  stop 
with  the  surplufi  for  the  year,  as  does  the  income  account.    Theoretically 
this  is  practically  aU  available  for  dividends.    An  intensive  study  of 
Professor  Nearing's  problem  would  have  to  consider  just  how  far  this 
view  needs  to  be  qualified  in  the  long  run.    If  a  surplus  is  accumulated 
from  undivided  profits,  is  the  property  income  less  merely  because  profits 
are  saved  and  reinvested  by  the  corporation  instead  of  being  paid  out  to 
the  stockholder,  perhaps  by  him  to  be  saved  and  reinvested?    There 
is  also  the  question  as  to  whether  depreciation  has  been  adequately  pro- 
vided for  before  the  figure  of  net  income  for  the  year  is  obtained. 
Still  there  remains  the  pervasive  and  evasive  matter  of  intercorporate 
lelations  and  their  effects  upon  totals. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  sort  Professor  Nearing  has  undertaken  requires 
careful  attention  to  the  economic  and  accounting  relations  that  underlie 
the  figures  used.  It  is  for  lack  of  care  in  these  respects,  even  more  than 
for  his  too  hasty  use  of  sources  that  he  is  to  be  criticized. 

G.  P.  Watkins. 
New  York  City. 


WHY  DISTRIBUTIVE  PERCENTAGES  AS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
REPORTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  DO  NOT 

INVARIABLY  ADD  TO  100. 

In  an  article  oontributed  to  the  December  issue  of  the  Qtjabterlt  Publi- 
cations, the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  stigmatised  as  guilty  of  "careessness" 
or  "slovenliness''  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  reports  of  that  Bureau, 
distributive  or  constituent  percentages  do  not  always  add  to  100.0.  The 
Bureau  was  well  aware  of  this  fact.  It  results  from  a  deliberate  policy 
which  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  now  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  public  criticism,  even  though  the  explanation  is  a  matter  of  very  elemen- 
tary niathematics.  Persons  interested  in  the  question  may  then  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  is  right  or  wrong. 

In  Census  work,  percentages  are  expressed  with  decimal  remainders 
carried  out  to  one  place.    Thus  the  percentage  which  125  is  of  1000  would 
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be  expressed  as  12.5.  Usually,  howeTer,  percentages  so  expressed  are  not, 
as  in  this  instance,  exact.  They  are  approximations  and  being  ai^iroxi- 
maticHDUB  they  will  not  invariably  add  to  100.0  unless  they  are  adjusted  so 
as  to  make  them  add  to  that.  A  simple  illustration  will  show  this.  Take 
the  following  in  which  each  item  is  exactly  one-third  of  the  total: 

Per  Cent,  of 
Items.  Amounts.  Total. 

A 422  33.3 

B 422  33.3 

C 422  33.3 


Total 1,266  100.0 

Here  the  percentages  add  to  99.9,  yet  each  percentage  is  as  nearly  exact 
as  it  can  be  when  carried  out  to  only  one  decimal  place.  If,  in  carder  to 
make  these  pieroentages  add  to  100.0,  one  of  these  {lercentages  is  changed 
to  33.4  it  becomes  less  exact  than  it  was  before,  the  exact  percentage  in 
each  instance  being  nearer  33.3  than  33.4. 

Although  the  c(»istituent  percentages  in  the  above  example  add  to  90.9 
the  percentage  for  the  total  is  nevertheless  given  as  100.0  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  100.0  is  the  true  percentage  and  absolutely  exact.  It  is  jast 
what  it  purports  to  be,  vis.,  the  percentage  which  the  total  is  of  the  total 
Furthermore,  expressed  as  100.0,  it  has  the  practical  advantage  of  indicat- 
ing to  the  reader  that  the  percentages  given  above  are  the  percentages 
which  the  items  form  of  the  total,  1266. 

In  view  of  this  fact  that  percentages  which  have  been  adjusted  so  as  to 
add  to  100.0  are  less  exact  than  they  were  before  the  adjustmoit  was 
made  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  some  years  ago  deliberately  abandoned 
the  practice  of  adjusting  percentages.  Incidentally,  however,  the  change 
was  in  the  interests  of  economy  as  well  as  accuracy,  for  when,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  census  work,  a  large  number  of  items  are  given,  the  ad- 
justment, which  must  be  made  according  to  prescribed  rules,  involves 
considerable  clerical  labor. 

Joseph  A.  Hill. 


MECHANICAL  DEVICES  IN  EUROPEAN  STATISTICAL  WORK. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  development  of  statistical  methods  it  is 
well  known  that  the  introduction  of  mechanical  devices  for  performing 
the  clerical  work  has  been  one  of  the  important  factors  in  extending  the 
range  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  results  in  recent  years.  Not  only 
is  accuracy  improved,  due  to  the  fact  that  machines  do  not  make  mistakes, 
a  point  in  which  they  di6fer  in  an  astonishing  degree  from  the  human 
organism,  but  of  equal  or  greater  importance  is  the  extension  in  the  quan- 
tity and  complexity  of  statistical  work  which  the  mechanical  methods 
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make  poesible,  the  mere  labor  of  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion  under  hand  tabulation  and  computation.  In  view  of  the  lead  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  this  branch  of  work,  which  may  be  called  an 
American  contribution,  and  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  devices  have 
been  the  product  of  "Yankee  ingenuity,"  some  data  on  the  increasing  use 
of  such  appliances  in  Europe  may  be  of  interest.  Two  circular  inquiries 
sent  out  by  the  DeuUchea  StaUatiachea  ZeniralblaU  *  of  Berlin  to  the  various 
statistical  bureaus  and  offices  of  Europe,  one  at  the  beginning  of  1910 
and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  1914,  have  brought  together  some  fairly 
complete  figures.  The  following  table,  collated  and  condensed  from  this 
journal,  shows  the  progress  in  the  four  years,  amounting  to  nearly  a  doub- 
ling of  the  number  of  machines  of  all  types  in  use. 

NUMBER  OF  MACHINES  BY  CLASSES  IN  EACH  COUNTRY. 


OoQBtiy. 

Tabokting 

and  Coanting 

Maehmes. 

Adding 
MaehineB. 

Compnting 
Machinei. 

Compating 

Cylindm. 

Tables,  etc. 

i9ia 

1014. 

1910. 

1914. 

1010. 

1914. 

1910. 

1914. 

Antite 

10 
25 

10 

25 

9 

39 

1 

62 

63 
102 

16 

34 

1 
96 
5 
1 
2 
3 
3 
(4) 

33 

132 

14 

7 

3 

19 

19 

OttaoBj 

79 

LuUBOQIf ,  ,  ,  , 

iHlnuin 

2 
4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

^Suid 

1 

SvitMrittd. . . . 

5 

8 

SJWUD.  ...... 

Aigjaadi 

(3) 

Denmik. . 

1 
1 

4 

9 
2 

8 

4 

Toteb 

Gnnd  Total 

85* 

46 

106 

186 

145 

203 

35 
319 

120 
655 

1  Ffgnrn  for  Eaglaiid  an  (Hnitted  from  the  totab,  no  reporte  from  that  country  having  been  received 
{or  1914. 
*  See  tCKl  below. 

The  numbers  in  the  table  are  the  totals  of  all  appliances  in  use  in  each 
country  by  the  various  official  bureaus  engaged  in  statistical  work,  whether 
national,  district,  or  municipal.  A  brief  indication  of  the  character  and 
origin  of  the  devices  included  in  each  class  (also  taken  from  the  Zentral' 
hJati)  will  make  the  table  more  intelligible.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
figures  for  1914.  The  machines  referred  to  in  the  first  column  include 
three  types.  The  10  in  use  in  Austria  are  the  old  style  Hollerith  electrical 
tabulating  machine,  invented  by  the  American  engineer  of  that  name  and 
first  used  in  tabulating  the  results  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States.  They  indicate  by  means  of  clock  dials  and  do  not  add  or  print. 
The  11  machines  in  Germany,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are  the  improved 

*See  IkultdM  StatittUikf  ZtntrdOlatt,  1910.  oohmua  117,  151,219;  1911.  column  25:  and  1914, 
eoluffln  233. 
8 
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Hollerith  type,  printing  automatically  both  sub-totals  and  totals.*  The 
figures  given  include  only  the  tabulating  machines  proper,  and  not  the 
complement  of  punching  and  sorting  machines.  A  total  of  402  of  the 
latter  were  in  use. 

The  25  machines  ascribed  to  France  are  of  the  type  called  dasncomptetar 
imprimeurj  designed  by  M.  Lucien  March,  the  head  of  the  statistical  work 
of  the  French  government,  and,  so  far  as  indicated,  not  used  elsewhere. 
The  device  serves  the  same  general  purpose  as  the  Hollerith  machine,  but 
differs  much  less  from  hand  methods.  It  may  be  described  as  virtually 
a  multiple  counting  machine  with  60  sets  of  rolls  and  as  many  keys,  one 
to  each  set.  Depfressing  any  key  coimts  one  on  the  corresponding  set  of 
number  discs.  The  keys  are  named  arbitrarily  according  to  the  data  to 
be  recorded,  either  a  fact  or  a  combination  of  facts;  for  example,  in  popu- 
lation tabulation,  one  key  might  represent  "males,"  another,  "native- 
bom  males,  20-30  years, "  or  the  like.  For  recording  more  than  60  sepa- 
rate facts  or  combinations,  more  than  one  machine  is  used.  The  totals 
are  printed  at  any  time,  by  depressing  a  lever,  and  the  counters  all  reset 
at  zero. 

The  second  column  gives  the  figures  for  the  adding  machines,  which  are 
familiar  in  every  American  business  ofiSce,  and  require  little  conmient. 
Of  the  total  of  186  reported  in  use  in  the  different  countries,  153,  or  nearly 
five  sixths,  are  distributed  among  the  following  American  makes:  Bur- 
roughs, Comptograph,  Comptometer,  Comtator,  Standard,  and  Wales. 
Nearly  all  of  these  print  automatically,  both  the  numbers  added  and  the 
totals.  The  remaining  23  machines  represent  10  different  styles,  partly 
foreign,  partly  "origin  not  indicated,"  and  largely  small,  inexpensive, 
non-printing  devices. 

But  if  America  may  be  said  to  have  practically  pre&npted  the  field  in 
the  first  two  types  of  instruments,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  last  two 
varieties.  The  "computing  machines"  are  designed  to  perform  all  four 
of  the  fimdamental  arithmetical  operations,  but  are  chiefly  used  for  multi- 
plication and  division.  They  all  depend  on  the  basic  principle  of  repeated 
additions  for  multiplication  and  repeated  subtractions  for  division.  The 
203  machines  are  distributed  among  20  makes,  all  apparently  foreign  to 
the  United  States,  and  represent  two  general  systems  of  arrangement, 
the  "Thomas"  and  the  "Odhner."  At  least  two  patterns  are  imported 
and  extensively  used  in  this  country,  the  "Brunsviga"  and  the  "Million- 
aire. "  The  latter  is  a  Swiss  product,  arranged  according  to  the  " Thomas" 
system,  but  represents  an  improvement  over  all  similar  machines  in  that 
the  repetition  of  the  addition  and  subtraction  operations  to  secure  products 
and  quotients  is  automatic,  the  result  for  each  figure  being  obtained  by  a 
single  tm*n  of  a  single  crank  handle.    None  of  these  machines  print. 

*For  a  desoriptioa  of  the  early  derioe, see  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hollerith  in  the  Jamud  f^tU  SuakOcd 
SorMy  for  1804,  p.  678.  Some  description  of  the  improvements  mtroduoed  in  oonnection  with  theThir* 
teeoth  Census  of  the  United  States  wiU  be  fonnd  in  the  Quarterly  F«Uioa<ioR«  ^  7k«  Awmican  Statutietl 
As8o.  for  Deoember,  1009,  and  a  fuller,  popular  aooountinthe&MfK^CiliiMHcan  of84>temberl],  IMP. 
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The  devices  clAssed  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  table  are  a  miscellaneouB 
group  of  left-overs  and  include  mainly  slide-rules  of  different  patterns 
and  "tables"  of  various  descriptions  and  systems. 

F.  H.  Knight. 

Cornell  University. 


MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF  RECENT  YALE  GRADUATES. 

Yale  men  are  decidedly  good  mortality  risks,  especially  during  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  graduation.  This  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the 
statistical  analysis  that  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  note.  The  contrary 
view  expressed  by  Professor  Newton  of  Yale,  that  college  graduates  exhibit 
a  high  death  rate  in  the  first  years  after  graduation,  would  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  mortality  record  of  the  twenty  classes  last 
graduated  from  Yale  College. 

These  twenty  classes,  the  first  graduated  in  1894  and  the  last  in  1913, 
aggregated  5,870  men  at  graduation.  Their  aggregate  mortaUty  from  time 
of  graduation  to  1914  was  266  men,  an  approximate  annual  average  of  4.5 
per  1,000  risks.  The  annual  mortality  rate  for  males  of  all  ages  through- 
out the  United  States  (registration  area)  in  1900  was  18.91  per  1,000,  and 
for  males  25  to  34  years  of  age  (corresponding  roughly  to  the  mean  age  of 
these  college  classes  during  the  period  under  discussion)  9.05  per  1,000. 
It  is  clear  that  these  twenty  Yale  classes  present  a  better  record  by  50  per 
cent,  than  the  average  group  of  males  of  their  age  in  the  United  States. 

This  might  be  expected,  for  college  men  are  recruited  among  the  mentally 
and  physically  virile,  from  whose  ranks  a  continual  elimination  process 
during  the  college  course  weeds  out  the  imfit.  In  other  words,  the  college 
graduate  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  highly  developed  artificial 
selection.  A  fairer  criterion  by  which  to  test  these  classes,  therefore,  would 
be  the  expected  mortality  of  males  of  corresponding  age  according  to  the 
I  American  Mortality  Experience  Table.    This  table  was  constructed  some 

[  time  ago,  when  the  general  mortality  was  probably  more  unfavorable  than 

today;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  based  upon  a  medically  selected  class  of 
risks,  practically  all  of  them  males,  and  is  a  recognized  mortality  standard 
for  actuaries  today. 

According  to  the  American  Experience  Table,  the  mortality  among  the 
5,870  men  who  graduated  from  1894  to  1913  would  have  amounted  by 
1914  to  480  men.  The  actual  mortality,  as  we  have  seen,  was  266,  or 
only  a  little  over  one  half  the  expected  total. 

The  twenty  classes  show  considerable  variations  in  this  respect,  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  individuals  and  small  social  units  frequently  dis- 
play different  characteristics  under  substantially  similar  conditions.  The 
following  table  gives  the  actual  and  the  expected  mortality  of  each  class, 
and  the  percentage  of  actual  to  expected: 
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Deathatol914. 

Ratio  of  Actual  to 

ClaflB 

Nomberat 
Gradoafeioii. 

Ezpeeted  Mortafity 
FttCeat. 

Tale  CoUege. 

Aotual. 

Ezpeeted. 

1894 

.        238 

27 

38^ 

70.1 

1895 

249 

27 

38.2 

70.7 

1896 

278 

20 

40.3 

49.6 

1897 

275 

24 

37.4 

64.2 

1896 

300 

21 

88.8 

54.1 

1899 

298 

27 

35.8 

75.4 

1900 

320 

18 

35.7 

50.4 

1901 

263 

17 

26.2 

64.9 

1902 

291 

9 

27.8 

82.4 

1908 

816 

19 

27.6 

68^ 

1904 

286 

4 

22il 

17.7 

1906 

288 

7 

20.6 

84  J) 

1906 

295 

17 

18.7 

90.9 

1907 

356 

12 

19.8 

60j6 

1908 

339 

8 

16.1 

49.7 

1909 

310 

4 

12.3 

32.5 

1910 

310 

3 

9.8 

30.6 

1911 

297 

1 

7.1 

14.1 

1912 

286 

1 

4.5 

22.2 

1913 

285 

0 

2.3 

— 

Total 

5,870 

266 

480.1 

55.4 

Avorace 

203.5 

13.3 

24.0 

55.4 

Variations  in  the  ratio,  as  among  the  several  classes,  run  all  the  way 
from  zero  in  the  latest  class  up  to  90.9  per  cent,  in  the  class  of  1906.  It  is 
difficult  to  analyse  these  variations,  or  to  explain  why  classes  that  grad- 
uated within  the  same  five-year  period,  such  as  the  classes  of  1904  and 
1906,  differ  so  greatly  in  their  relative  mortality  records.  One  may  only 
fall  back  upon  the  woJl  established  statistical  principle  that  the  law  of  social 
averages  cannot  be  applied  to  individuals  or  even  to  small  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, owing  to  variations  in  individual  type.  But  extend  the  inquiry 
over  a  larger  number  of  individuals  or  groups,  and  the  social  law  emerges 
above  the  individual  variations  in  type.  Thus  the  twenty  classes  when 
reduced  to  five-year  groups  display  a  uniform  and  constant  tendency, 
as  follows: 


Gnnipeof 

Amtegate 
Number. 

Aggngate  Deaths  to  1914. 

Ratio  of  Aetoal  to 

Expected  Mortalitjr. 

Per  Cent. 

Claaes. 

Aetoal. 

Expected. 

1894-1898 
1899-1903 
1904-1906 
1909-1913 

1,340 
1,478 
1,564 
1,488 

119 

90 

48 

9 

193.2 

153.1 

97.8 

36.0 

61.6 

58.8 
49.1 
25.0 

Not  only  do  the  actual  number  of  deaths  decrease  among  the  more 
recent  classes,  but  the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  deaths  also  decreases. 
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The  decrease  is  constant  throughout  the  four  five-year  groupB,  and  k 
espedally  marked  in  the  case  of  the  last  five  classes.  This  seems  in  direct 
oontrast  to  the  conclusion  of  Professor  H.  A.  Newton,  already  cited,  (F.  B. 
Dexter's  Yale  Biographies  and  Annals,  1896,  Vol.  2,  p.  785)  that  "it  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  mortality  statistics  of  American  college  graduates 
that  there  is  excessive  mortality  in  the  years  immediately  following  gradua- 
tion,  no  doubt  due  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  young  graduates  to  attain  a 
good  position  in  their  profession,  while  the  later  favorable  experience  in 
the  ages  from  45  to  75  is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  by  that 
time  gained  position  or  else  lost  ambition." 

This  rather  categorical  statement  was  called  to  mind  by  the  present 
miter  in  a  note  on  the  longevity  of  college  graduates  in  the  Yale  Review 
for  May,  1905,  the  statistics  presented  in  that  note  seeming  to  bear  out 
I^fesBor  Newton's  contention.  The  statistics  here  set  forth,  however, 
run  directly  counter  to  his  findings,  and  offer  ground  for  further  specula- 
tion and  argument. 

J.  H.  Pabmeles. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTE. 

Dr.  Jacques  BertiUon,  who  recently  retired  after  long  and  distinguished 
service  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  statistics  of  Paris,  has  now  been  asked 
by  the  French  Minister  of  War  to  take  charge  of  the  French  medical  sta- 
tistics of  the  war.  The  data  for  these  statistics  will  be  collected  on  individ- 
ual schedules,  of  which  3,500,000  have  already  been  printed  and  more  will[be 
needed.  Thirty  invalided  soldiers  are  at  work  under  him  in  classifying  and 
counting  the  bulletins.  The  brilliant  ability  of  Dr.  Bertillon  as  a  statis- 
tician promises  to  make  the  report,  when  published,  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative sources  for  medical  statistics  in  this  field.  Similar  reports  were 
published  in  France  after  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Italian  War  of  1859. 
They  were  edited  by  a  military  statistician  named  Chenu*;  but  the  data 
on  which  his  works  were  based  were  fewer  in  number  and  more  restricted  j 

in   range  of  information  than  those  upon  which  Dr.  Bertillon's  report  | 

will  rest.  | 

W.  F.  WiLLCOX. 

! 

*  Rapport  an  eonseiJ  d*  fonil  tur  let  ritvUats  iu  tntice  midico^irurgieaie  pendant  la  eampagnt 
dtOrinU  tn  1854-1865^1866  (Paris,  1886).    StaHsHque  midico-^hiniroicale  de  la  eanpaipie  d'HaHe  M  -^ 

iS59  $i  1860  (Pint,  188^). 
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Never  has  the  world  seen  such  a  passion  to  apply  to  society 
the  aphorism  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  "Know  Thyself"  as 
we  find  rising  in  the  communities  of  today.  Statistics  of  some 
sort  the  world  has  had  for  a  long  time;  statistics  concerning 
the  things  about  which  we  are  gathering  information  today, 
however,  until  recently  have  been  very  few  if  not  entirely 
lacking. 

Never  as  now  have  men  put  the  test  of  eflBiciency«to  political, 
economic,  and  social  movements  and  agencies.  In  business, 
cost  of  production  and  distribution  cannot  longer  be  ignored 
or  guessed  at;  they  must  be  known.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  by  business  and  industrial  firms  every  year  for  advice  as 
to  how  the  wastes  of  the  business  may  be  eliminated.  Busi- 
ness organization  is  judged  by  its  success  in  so  codrdinating  the 
forces  it  employs  that  there  may  be  the  minimum  of  friction 
and  waste.  The  efficiency  movement,  so-called,  has  pro- 
duced remarkable  results  in  commercial  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations. 

The  social  survey  is  an  expression  of  this  same  movement 
in  the  social  as  distinguished  from  the  economic  realm.  The 
social  survey  is  an  endeavor  to  take  stock  of  certain  phases 
of  the  community  which  bear  upon  that  community's  welfare. 
Its  methods  have  been  borrowed,  to  begin  with,  from  the  com- 
mercial world  in  part,  and  in  part  from  the  methods  of  the 
census.  The  first  great  social  survey  of  modern  times  was  that 
of  Charles  Booth,  in  his  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  of  London, 
on  which  he  spent  many  years  and  a  great  fortune.    It  is  the 
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most  comprehensive  social  survey  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
a  private  party.  The  one  great  survey  made  in  America  by  a 
private  organization  is  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  which  is  not 
entirely  published  at  this  date.  The  movement  has  gained 
impetus  in  America  by  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  by 
reason  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  results  of  the 
surveys  of  various  magnitude  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  become  almost  a  fad  to  start  a  social  survey. 
Because  of  this  popularity  the  survey  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  by-word  and  degenerating  into  a  pleasant  pastime  for  other- 
wise unoccupied  people.  On  the  other  hand,  this  belief  in 
social  stock-taking  supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  social  sur- 
vey, has  made  possible  the  rise  of  a  group  of  professional  sur- 
veyors who  are  endeavoring  to  commercialize  this  passion  for 
social  knowledge.  These  two  vagaries,  however,  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  possibilities  of  the  social  survey  to  contribute 
to  conmiunity  improvement. 

Varieties  of  Surveys. — Social  surveys  vary  first  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  survey  and  second  as  to  the  persons  who  may  prop- 
erly make  the  survey.  The  scope  of  the  survey  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  a  survey  for  a  small  community  or  for  a  large  one. 
It  is  very  much  easier  to  make  a  thorough-going  survey  of  a 
small,  simply  organized  community  than  of  a  large  one  with 
its  complex  interests,  its  interlocking  organizations,  and  it>s 
immense  diversity  of  population,  economic  activities,  and 
social  functions. 

In  the  survey  of  small  communities  the  effort  may  be  to 
make  a  rather  rapid  preliminary  survey  that  wiU  produce  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  community.  Such  a  sur- 
vey can  be  made  easily  and  cheaply  and  will  serve  as  a  working 
basis  for  a  more  intensive  investigation  of  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant problems  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  social  smrvey 
may  be  a  very  complete  investigation  of  the  various  interests^ 
activities,  industries,  organizations,  and  phases  of  community 
life. 

For  the  large  community  the  social  survey  may  take  any  one 
of  a  number  of  different  forms.  As  in  the  case  of  the  small 
conununity  it  may  consist  of  a  rapid,  rather  superficial  kind 
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of  social  prospecting,  confined  to  certain  neighborhoods  of  the 
community.  The  purpose  of  this  sm^ey  would  be  to  provide  a 
cross-section  of  the  conmiunity  life.  Or  the  survey  may  be  a 
wider  investigation,  but  not  intensive,  taking  in  perhaps  the 
whole  commimity  preparatory  to  a  more  complete  study  later. 
Or,  it  may  seem  best  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole 
city,  based  upon  a  preliminary  survey  by  pa3ring  special  atten- 
tion to  those  phases  of  the  city's  life  which  the  preliminary 
survey  has  shown  to  be  of  chief  significance.  The  best  example 
of  this  type  is  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  Or  again,  the  survey 
may  be  a  community  problem  survey.  In  this  case,  the  inves- 
tigation is  confined  to  one  or  more  specific  problems  in  the 
community,  such  as  health,  recreation,  sanitation,  industry, 
etc. 

The  surveys  differ  from  each  other  also  with  regard  to  the 
persons  making  the  survey.  An  investigation  of  a  community 
may  be  made  by  experts  trained  for  such  work.  In  that  case 
the  whole  of  the  investigation  would  probably  be  made  by 
parties  from  outside  the  city.  Again,  the  survey  may  be  made 
by  certain  interested  persons  in  the  community  itself,  under 
the  direction  of  an  expert.  Or  again,  the  survey  may  be  made 
by  certain  people  in  the  commimity  on  the  basis  of  an  outline 
and  printed  or  typewritten  plan  prepared  by  experts. 

Each  of  these  plans  has  its  advantages  and  its  short-comings. 
The  expert  from,  the  outside  possesses  the  advantage  of  no 
acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  the  local  situation  and  he 
can  go  ahead  without  reference  to  any  existing  prejudices. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  suffers  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing 
the  local  situation  and  therefore  is  likely  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  finding  out  things  that  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge  to  the  people  of  the  community.  The  second  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  expert  direction  and  of  local  advice  and 
cooperation.  If  it  has  any  disadvantages  they  are  incidental 
to  the  diflSculty  of  securing  cooperation  between  tte  people  of 
the  community  being  surveyed  and  the  experts  in  charge  of 
the  work.  The  third  plan  has  very  narrow  limitations.  It 
cannot  be  used  at  all  in  large,  and  for  only  very  superficial 
work  in  small  communities.  This  method,  however,  serves 
as  a  possible  beginning  in  community  stock-taking,  and,  pro- 
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vided  it  is  very  carefully  done,  is  a  useful  device  to  get  people 
interested  in  a  careful  study  of  their  conununity. 

Further  Steps. — The  social  survey  has  now  developed  to  the 
place  where  it  is  manifest  to  careful  observers  that  some  further 
steps  in  its  development  are  necessary.  Certain  short-comings 
have  been  complained  of  by  its  enemies,  and  certain  others 
have  been  recognized  by  its  friends.  The  difficulties  of  the 
social  survey  are  incidental  to  its  growth. 

1.  Some  adaptability  to  the  needs,  of  various  communities 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  methods  of  the  social  survey.  It 
varies,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  it  must  be  further  perfected 
in  its  adaptability  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  places  and 
situations.  The  plan  of  a  survey  adapted  to  a  small  com- 
munity, of  course,  is  not  adapted  to  a  large  community; 
neither  are  the  methods  used  in  making  an  intensive  survey 
like  those  adapted  to  a  "prospecting  survey."  Yet,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  mentioned  later,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  methods  used  for  varying  situa- 
tions so  that  the  results  may  be  compared  with  exactness. 

2.  It  is  desirable  also,  that  there  be  an  improvement  in  the 
standards  and  units  of  measurement  used.    The  technique  of 
the  survey  must  be  further  perfected.    Through  long  experi- 
ence civil  and  mechanical  engineering  have  established  c^ain 
standards  and  units  of  measurement  which  are  generally  recc^- 
nized  by  all  investigators  in  these  lines.    So,  also,  the  good 
diagnostician    has    certain   fundamental    things    concerning 
which  he  inquires  in  his  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
disease.    Likewise,  there  are  gradually  developing  among  social 
surveyors  certain  standards  for  the  measurement  of  social 
phenomena.    These  standards,  however,  differ  somewhat  from 
man  to  man,  and  there  is  lacking  that  agreement  among  social 
surveyors  which  is  highly  desirable.    Moreover,  as  Miss  Gold- 
mark  noticed  a  number  of  years  ago,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  unit  of  measurement  in  each  class  of  phenomena  inves- 
tigated be  more  widely  recognized  than  at  present.    The  diffi- 
culty with  the  present  diversity  of  units  of  the  phenomena 
investigated  makes  it  impossible  to  collate  the  results  of  differ- 
ent surveyors  for  purposes  of  comparison.    Thus  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  technique  of  social  surveying  is  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  just  now.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  be  laid  down  that  shall  hinder  experiment  at  a  time  when 
social  surveying  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
that  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  perfection  of  the  tech- 
nique of  social  inquiry  and  who  have  had  most  experience  in 
the  gathering  and  handling  of  statistical  data  bearing  upon 
social  affairs  should  bring  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  their 
intelligence  and  experience  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  communi- 
ties surveyed  and  of  the  scientific  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  data  from  widely  different  areas 
of  our  country.  On  the  fundamentals  there  could  well  be 
agreement,  even  if  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the 
details.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  the  survey  there  should  be  general 
agreement,  and  that  a  body  commanding  the  respect  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  fields  of  social  phenomena  should  back 
up  these  standards  with  its  prestige. 

3.  Incidental  to  the  wide  value  which  tfce  social  survey 
has  begun  to  enjoy  is  the  growth  of  a  commercialized  pro- 
fessionalism. Once  the  technique  of  surveying  is  established 
in  a  general  agreement  among  those  interested  in  such  prob- 
lems, doubtless  the  commercialized  professional  social  sur- 
veyor will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  just  as  the  public  accountant, 
the  civil  engineer,  and  the  doctor  occupy  positions  of 
honor  and  usefulness  in  our  social  life.    Nevertheless,  in  the  \ 

absence  of  established  standards  of  survey  work,  the  com- 
mercial social  surveyor  who  depends  upon  his  work  for  a  liv-  i 
ing  is  a  menace  to  the  development  of  this  method  of  social 
stock-taking.  Now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  survey  from  the  hands  of  the  man  who  does  social  survey- 
ing on  a  commercial  basis.  Already  in  a  number  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  the  social  survey  is  established.  Among 
these  are  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  private  organizations  are  doing  commendable  work  on 
the  non-commercial  basis.  Among  them  are  the  Department 
of  Church  and  Country  Life  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits 
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of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Besides  these  a  number  of 
the  schools  of  philanthropy  have  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  methods  of  investigations  and  supply  training  in  social 
survey  work.  In  special  fields  ibhe  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  the  Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity, 
and  a  number  of  other  bodies  are  doing  survey  work  on  a  non- 
commercialized  basis. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  in  the  early  development  of  this 
work  the  first  consideration  should  not  be  the  pecuniary  return. 
The  professional  surveyor  is  likely  to  be  open  to  criticism  on 
a  number  of  points.  Too  often  he  starts  in  on  the  social 
survey  the  victim  of  a  pre-conceived  hypothesis  or  of  an  estab- 
lished prejudice.  He  assumes  that  certain  things  are  wrong. 
Unconsciously  that  conviction  colors  his  findings.  Having 
found  certain  things  wrong  in  other  communities,  naturally 
he  is  looking  for  the  same  things  in  the  community  now  under 
observation.  Again,  the  commercialized  surveyor  is  prone  to 
look  only  for  bad  conditions  rather  than  to  make  a  correct 
appraisal  both  pf  the  good  and  the  evil  in  the  community's 
life.  He  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  must  find  the  evil  that  his 
employers  have  suspected,  else  he  cannot  justify  his  employ- 
ment. In  this  respect  he  reminds  one  of  the  quack  doctor 
who  can  secure  business  only  by  making  out  a  bad  case  for  the 
prospective  patient.  Such  a  surveyor  may  excite  interest  and 
secure  employment  for  a  time,  but  his  methods  are  sure  to 
bring  reproach  upon  the  whole  survey  movement. 

Again,  the  social  surveyor  desires  publicity  for  his  work. 
He  has  learned  that  muck-raking  secures  publicity.  Therefore 
he  emphasizes  the  evil  conditions  in  the  community  without 
stating  them  in  their  proper  relations  to  the  social  assets  of  the 
conununity.  Following  the  publication  of  a  one-sided  survey 
of  this  kind,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  those 
who  know  that  the  community  is  better  than  it  has  been 
painted. 

Again,  the  commercialized  surveyor,  in  borrowing  the  basic 
idea  from  the  accountant  and  the  shop  efficiency  expert,  is 
prone  to  apply  a  yard  stick  to  the  measurement  of  ideas,  to 
weigh  the  value  of  institutions  with  a  clumsy  steelyard,  and 
to  evaluate  educational,  recreational,  religious,  and  other  social 
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institutions  by  the  standards  of  efficiency  worked  out  in  a 
business  house  or  a  factory.    These  clumsy  methods  and  stand- 
ards are  bound  to  meet  with  rebuke.    Who  but  a  lop-sided 
social  surveyor,  obsessed  by  an  idea  half  truth  and  half  false- 
hood, can  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher,  preacher, 
or  a  social  worker  can  be  measured  by  the  same  or  even  similar 
methods  as  those  applied  by  the  efficiency  engineer  to  the 
foreman  of  a  shop  or  the  worker  at  a  machine;  or  that  the 
value  of  a  social  institution,  such  as  a  church  or  a  school,  can 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  services  held  in  the  former, 
or  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  latter?    The  social  survey 
must  result  not  merely  in  destructive  criticism,  but  in  a  con- 
structive program  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  both  the  social 
assets  and  liabilities.    Muck-raking  in  social  surveying  may 
have  been  a  necessary  incident  to  its  development,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  that  necessary  incident  has  not  been  also  a 
necessary  evil.    Any  community  is  justified  in  resenting  the 
publication  of  its  defects  to  the  world  unless  its  good  qualities 
are  set  forth  in  as  striking  a  manner.    The  ideal,  of  course,  is 
that  the  good  present  should  be  made  the  basis  for  a  construct- 
ive program  to  remedy  the  evils  found.    It  is  time  that  the 
various  agencies  at  work  at  the  present  time  on  a  non-com- 
mercialized basis  should  xmite  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
standards  and  methods  for  the  social  survey  that  will  redeem 
it  from  the  reproach  into  which  commercialized  social  survey- 
ors have  sometimes  brought  it. 

4.  A  still  further  step  necessary  to  be  taken  that  the  social 
survey  may  fulfill  its  possible  function  in  society  is  the  stand- 
ardization of  methods  so  that  the  findings  of  the  different 
surveys  may  be  brought  together  for  comparison.  From  the 
scientific  standpoint  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  results  of 
these  various  social  investigations  should  be  brought  together 
in  order  that  generalizations  concerning  our  complex  social 
life  may  be  formed.  Of  course,  the  practical  results  of  the 
survey  are  what  is  immediately  desired  by  the  community 
surveyed.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run,  the  survey  must 
provide  a  foundation  of  social  fact  upon  which  may  be  estab- 
lished principles  regulating  social  life.  Therefore,  the  next 
step  is  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  comparison  of  the 
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findings  of  the  social  surveys  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  To  make  these  findings  comparable,  they  must  be 
secured  according  to  imiform  methods  over  standard  units  of 
area  to  be  investigated. 

5.    If  the  contentions  of  this  paper  are  correct,  and  I  believe 
they  represent  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  survey  movement,  then  there  should  be  organ- 
ized a  body  representing  the  various  groups  of  people  inter- 
ested in  the  social  survey.    This  body  of  men  should  devote 
themselves  to  a  study  of  the  survey  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time,  suggest  methods  by  which  its  defects  may  be  removed, 
its  technique  perfected,  and  its  results  correlated  for  a  larger 
purpose.    The  American  Statistical  Association,  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  the  various  private  organizations  doing 
survey  work,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  should  organize 
a  joint  standing  oonmiittee  on  surveys  and  statistics  to  see  that 
these  steps  are  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible.    So  important  an 
agency  for  the  social  welfare  must  not  be  exploited  by  selfish 
men  for  their  own  private  gain  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its 
usefulness.    A  standing  committee  formed  from  these  bodies 
already  mentioned  should  aim  not  only  to  report  on  what  is 
being  done  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  should  formu- 
late standards  and  methods  on  which  all  could  agree  in  order 
to  give  advice  and  help  to  persons  engaged  in  social  investigar 
tions.    In  this  way  the  coordination  of  the  agencies  already 
existing  could  be  obtained  in  the  great  work  of  making  the 
social  survey  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  in  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  touching  our  social  life,  in  working  together  on  a 
constructive  program  for  community  betterment,  and  in  pre- 
venting the   abuses   which   sometimes  have   grown   out   of 
ill-advised  efforts  at  social  investigation  and  community  bet-  • 
terment.     What    good    reason    is   there    why    such  organ- 
izations as  the  great  philanthropic  and  scientific  foundations, 
the  universities  and  colleges,  important  national  bodies  like 
the  Statistical   Association,  the  Economic  Association,  the 
Sociological  Society,  and  perhaps  representatives  from  such 
national  bodies  as  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  etc.,  could  not  cooper- 
ate in  giving  the  social  survey  movement  direction  as  well 
as  impetus? 
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DATA    ON    UNEMPLOYMENT    FROM    EMPLOYERS' 

RECORDS.* 

By  Howabd  Woolston,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Wage  Investigation  for  The 

New  York  State  Factory  Commiesion, 


Mr.  Chairmxin  and  Gentlemen. — In  a  busy  office  an  inquiring 
statistician  is  as  welcome  as  a  skeptic  at  a  revival,  and  is 
frequently  consigned  to  the  same  fate — conversion  or  perdition. 
The  firm  may  have  established  a  system  of  records  so  complex 
that  the  junior  partner  cannot  study  the  sporting  sheet  be- 
fore noon,  because  of  the  reports  that  accumulate  upon  his 
desk.  Or  a  recent  lecture  on  efficiency  may  have  so  impressed 
the  manager  that  he  drives  the  book-keeper  to  profanity  by 
requests  for  information  upon  man-hours,  per  capita  output, 
inventory  and  depreciation.  An  enthusiastic  business  man  at 
luncheon  will  bore  you  to  exhaustion  with  details  of  discounts 
and  commissions.  But  present  yourself  the  next  day  with 
credentials  from  the  state  and  ask  for  data  from  his  pay-roll, 
and  this  same  genial  person  fixes  you  with  a  cold  stare  and  de- 
mands what  plot  of  political  burglary  you  are  attempting  to 
abet.  It  is  like  an  unsolicited  call  from  the  doctor — a  shock 
to  the  unwilling  but  not  unsuspecting  patient.  In  other 
words,  industry  generally  does  not  wish  to  have  its  statistical 
symptoms  made  public. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  business  man  is  not  directly 
concerned  about  the  facts  of  unemployment,  nor  do  his  records 
immediately  show  conditions  in  this  respectr  He  knows  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  his  factory  at  any  given  time 
and  how  many  places  are  now  vacant.  But  he  could  not  tell 
you  oflFhand  how  many  different  individuals  have  been  taken 
on  during  the  course  of  a  year  or  what  has  become  of  those 
who  have  been  dropped.  Modern  industry  counts  upon  the 
possibility  of  hanging  out  a  sign,  **Girl  Wanted,"  and  getting 
a  score  of  applicants.  What  happens  to  those  who  are  laid 
oR  at  the  end  of  the  season  does  not  worry  it  overmuch. 
Employers  are  usually  more  interested  in  output  and  wages 
than  in  vagrancy  and  pensions.     Relatives,  philanthropy,  or 

*  Address  before  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  American  Statistioal  Aaaooiation,  Yale  Club,  New 
York  City,  April  17.  1916. 
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Merciful  Providence  are  supposed  somehow  to  haul  in  the 
slack.  Business  is  business;  not  an  asylum.  So  what  do 
you  expect? 

Of  course  you  know  the  appalling  waste  of  this  policy  of 
keeping  business  clean  by  allowing  it  to  throw  its  human  ref- 
use into  the  streets.  You  appreciate  the  social  cost  of  per- 
mitting industry  to  scrap  its  useless  personnel  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Some  employers  are  also  beginning  to  see 
that  this  is  poor  management,  and  are  trying  to  organize  a 
system  for  adjusting  their  human  machinery,  just  as  they  have 
engineers  to  look  after  the  management  of  the  plant  and  its 
equipment.  They  are  beginning  to  follow  with  care  the 
records  of  their  workmen  and  tp  place  them  where  they  can  be 
employed  steadily  and  eflBciently.  Indeed,  efficiency  seems  to 
demand  steadiness,  for  a  temporary  worker  loses  speed,  deft- 
ness, and  ready  judgment  in  handling  material. 

How  great  the  loss  from  disorganizing  a  staff  of  workers  and 
breaking  in  new  hands  may  be,  we  do  not  know.  The  extent 
of  seasonal  fluctuations  and  individual  shift  have  been  dis- 
covered. For  instance,  the  Factory  Commission  found 
yearly  variations  of  30  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  work- 
ing force  of  comparatively  steady  industries  in  this  state. 
Twice  as  many  workers  are  added  and  dropped  annually  by 
individual  firms  as  are  usually  employed.  This  displacement 
is  more  serious  than  the  figures  suggest,  because  only  about 
one  fifth  of  the  workers  are  steadily  employed  throughout  the 
year,  while  more  than  one  half  of  all  remain  with  the  same 
firm  less  than  three  months  out  of  twelve.  Of  course  this 
shifting  about  involves  loss  of  time  between  jobs.  Out  of 
1,500  women  interviewed  regarding  this  matter,  1,000  had 
lost  time  during  the  preceding  year.  This  amounted  on  the 
average  to  more  than  one  month  for  each  of  them. 

These  figures  indicate  some  of  the  data  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  records  of  employers.  One  of  the  most  profitable 
sources  of  information  in  these  matters  is  the  register  of  em- 
ployees kept  by  some  firms:  In  the  better  establishments 
this  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  card  catalogue,  containing  the 
main  facts  presented  on  the  application,  such  as  the  name, 
address,  sex,  age,  birthplace,  previous  experience,  and  former 
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employers.  To  this  information  is  usually  added  the  date 
of  engagement,  department  or  occupation  to  which  the  per- 
son was  assigned,  rate  of  wages  on  beginning,  together  with 
subsequent  transfers,  and  date  of  leaving  with  reasons  there- 
for. Such  files  are  mines  of  information  regarding  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  workers,  their  advancement,  replacement,, 
and  the  steadiness  of  their  employment. 

Unf  orttmately  many  firms  do  not  keep  an  adequate  register 
of  employees.  In  some  cases  a  factory  hand  is  known  only  as 
"Joe,"  or  "Number  539."  The  original  number  is  frequently 
changed  or  ihe  worker  is  shifted  to  another  department 
without  recording  this  fact.  It  is  then  almost  impossible  ta 
identify  "Joe"  among  three  or  four  persons  of  the  same. name 
or  to  trace  "Number  539"  with  any  certainty  that  the  same 
individual  is  being  followed.  I  recollect  an  instance  of  a  man 
in  a  Pittsburgh  mill,  who  was  absolutely  volatilized  by  the 
overturn  of  a  bucket  of  molten  steel.  His  relatives  sought 
compensation  from  the  company.  But  his  name  was  not 
opposite  the  number  assigned  to  the  dead  workman.  There 
were  literally  no  remains  to  identify,  and  so  the  man  simply 
disappeared — ^lost  in  the  records  of  the  mill. 

Very  often  the  home  address  given  by  employees  is  false  or 
has  long  been  changed.  This  frequently  occasions  misunder- 
standing as  to  living  conditions  or  causes  delay  in  receiving 
official  communications.  An  outbreak  of  smallpox  appears  in 
an  Italian  lodging  house  where  several  hands  in  a  local  choco- 
late factory  live.  Records  of  the  firm  show  no  such  address 
for  any  of  its  employees,  and  the  questions  of  the  visiting 
physician  are  answered  evasively.  The  first  intimation  the 
cocoa  manufacturer  has  that  his  workmen  have  been  bunking^ 
next  to  an  advanced  case  of  the  disease,  is  when,  after  a  brief 
absence,  one  man  yells  because  his  neighbor  has  struck  his 
recently  vaccinated  arip. 

It  seems  very  important  that  every  employer  should  keep  a 
proper  registry  of  all  persons  who  work  for  him.  This  would 
insure  correct  identification  of  employees  whose  domicile, 
citizenship,  majority,  occupation,  means  of  support,  and  past 
experience  might  be  questioned,  and  for  whom  the  firm  might 
prove  in  some  way  responsible.     Such  a  record  is  now  required 
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for  certain  classes  of  employees,  but  it  should  be  demanded 
for  every  worker  in  an  establishment.  This  seems  to  be  a 
proper  measure  for  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  ade- 
quate labor  statistics  to  frame  and  to  urge.  Certainly  uni- 
form records  containing  such  information  would  greatly 
simplify  the  work  of  labor  authorities  in  tracing  industrial 
histories,  and  would  enable  them  to  know  for  a  certainty 
who  had  been  employed  by  a  given  firm. 

In  many  cases  the  pay-roll  is  the  only  record  of  employees. 
It  generally  shows  for  each  date  of  payment,  the  number  of 
persons  working  and  the  earnings  of  each  for  the  preceding 
period.  This,  of  course,  is  our  main  source  of  information 
regarding  employment.  But  the  way  these  records  are  kept 
would  harrow  your  orderly  souls.  Some  are  in  the  pocket 
memoranda  of  proprietors.  In  other  cases  a  weekly  sheet  is 
made  up  and  then  thrown  away.  The  better  firms  have 
beautiful  loose-leaf  books,  showing  opposite  the  name  of  each 
employee  for  a  number  of  weeks  the  rate  of  wages,  time  worked 
or  pieces  turned  out,  additions,  deductions,  and  total  earnings. 
From  such  records  one  can  readily  follow  the  fluctuation  in 
employment  and  wages. 

Here  again,  it  seems  important  that  a  body  such  as  this 
should  concern  itself  to  secure  the  keeping  of  proper  records. 
Without  them,  we  can  have  no  adequate  statistical  data. 
The  matter  of  days  or  hours  employed,  or  of  output  for  piece 
workers,  is  fully  as  important  for  an  understanding  of  the  state 
of  industry  as  is  a  figure  giving  the  number  of  persons  at  work 
and  their  rates  or  actual  payments.  During  a  slack  season 
half  the  workers  may  be  on  part  time  although  nominally 
employed,  or  extra  hands  may  be  engaged  for  a  few  hours  a 
day  during  a  busy  period.  These  facts  would  pass  unnoticed 
in  a  general  statement  of  total  persons  employed.  I  hope  that 
some  of  you  with  an  interest  in  scientific  book-keeping  will 
suggest  a  simple,  uniform  pay-roll,  time  sheet,  and  record  of 
output  that  may  be  urged  upon  progressive  employers. 

But  finally,  the  extent  and  caui^es  of  unemployment  can 
never  be  studied  properly  imtil  we  secure  uniform  periodic 
reports  from  large  numbers  of  employers.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  state  should  require  at  short  intervals  in  order  to 
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supplement  the  work  of  the  federal  government.  The  general 
form  used  by  the  Census  authorities  or  that  required  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  offer  good  models 
to  follow.  Perhaps  a  statement  of  persons  employed  each 
week  and  total  payments  to  the  same  would  form  a  de- 
sirable basis.  The  addition  of  a  simple  classification  of  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  specified  wages  would  enor- 
mously increase  the  information  conveyed. 

It  is  desirable  also  that  such  I'eports  should  give  not  only 
the  number  of  persons  employed  at  any  time,  but  the  number 
of  individuals  who  have  been  added  or  dropped  by  the  firm 
during  a  certain  interval.  This  shows  the  fluidity  of  the  labor 
market,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  an  index  of  its  general 
rise  and  fall.  In  stock  quotations  we  want  to  know  not  merely 
the  current  price,  but  also  how  many  shares  changed  hands 
at  that  figure.  In  weather  reports  we  ask  not  only  the  baro- 
metric pressure  but  also  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 
So  in  labor  reports  we  should  be  able  to  find  not  merely  how 
many  workers  have  jobs  at  a  given  time,  but  how  long  they 
can  hold  the  jobs. 

Through  the  active  interest  of  a  group  such  as  this,  ade- 
quate returns  from  employers  as  to  the  state  of  their  business 
might  be  secured.  Many  men  of  affairs  would  welcome  a 
thorough-going  study  of  the  labor  market  and  would  do  their 
part  to  make  it  possible,  if  they  were  assured  that  the  returns 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner.  Employers 
now  resent  the  duplicate  demands  of  several  authorities,  and 
view  with  suspicion  the  efforts  of  any  administration  to  in- 
vestigate the  details  of  their  business.  This  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  what  is  termed  "political  interference"  may  be 
justified,  since  one  administration  may  estabUsh  a  system  of 
returns  and  the  following  one  may  reconstruct  the  whole  plan. 
If,  however,  a  national  body  of  scientists  and  practical  men 
would  estabUsh  standards  and  insist  upon  their  being  followed, 
much  of  this  unwillingness  to  supply  information  would  be 
removed. 

The  federal  government  has  already  done  much  to  secure 
the  codperation  of  representative  firms  throughout  the  country 
in  this  matter  of  reports  upon  business  conditions.    The 
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states  have  not  all  been  equally  successful.  But  if  their  work 
could  closely  follow  that  of  the  national  authorities  and  articu- 
late with  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  country  might  not  be 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  centers  for  gathering  accurate  and 
timely  information. 

You  know  how  the  system  of  labor  exchanges  in  Germany 
WELS  established  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  men  who 
gradually  brought  together  various  agencies  throughout  the 
Empire.  With  the  help  of  the  national  and  state  authorities 
represented  in  this  society,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
hope  soon  to  organize  a  scheme  of  intelligence  bureaus  that 
will  cover  this  country.  Their  bulletins  of  information  for 
each  region  will  soon  become  invaluable  to  large  employers 
of  labor,  who  will  study  them  as  carefully  as  the  quotations 
of  the  produce  exchange  and  the  statements  of  the  banks. 
For  labor,  after  all,  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  busi- 
ness; and  once  business  men  have  learned  that  the  movements 
of  the  labor  market  can  be  rationally  followed,  predicted,  and 
controlled  no  group  in  the  community  will  be  more  eager  to 
help  in  the  adjustment  of  its  problems  than  the  fair-minded 
employers  of  America. 

But  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  too  difficult  for  any 
class  in  the  community  to  deal  with  out  of  hand.  We  have 
long  since  ceased  to  hope  that  passing  the  hat  and  taking  up 
a  collection  for  the  man  out  of  work  will  serve  as  a  solution. 
The  relief  funds  of  charitable  agencies  and  trade  unions  can 
not  sustain  a  growing  number  of  dependents  at  times  when 
their  contributions  fall  off.  It  is  useless  to  ask  employers  to 
furnish  additional  jobs  when  their  business  is  inactive.  And 
by  a  bitter  irony  of  fate,  the  administration  cannot  undertake 
public  works  because  its  resources  also  are  straightened 
during  periods  of  industrial  depression.  Here,  then,  is  a  des- 
perate situation  that  recurs  with  increasing  acuteness.  What 
can  be  done? 

This  appears  to  be  a  problem  of  the  sort  that  an  actuary 
tackles  when  he  calculates  the  cost  of  insuring  during  periods 
of  productivity  the  lives  and  health  of  men  who  are  bound  to 
fall  ill,  grow  old,  and  die.  The  business  world  must  somehow 
be  brought  to  distribute  and  adjust  the  burdens  of  adversity 
during  its  periods  of  prosperity. 
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But  what  actuary  would  attempt  to  fix  any  inBurance  rate 
without  careful  study  of  the  experience  of  large  numbers  of 
cases  at  risk  for  long  periods  of  time?  Here  ia  where  the 
statistician  must  help  by  collecting  a  sufficient  body  of  re- 
liable data.  And  who  are  better  able  to  furnish  the  facts 
regarding  the  cycles  of  trade  than  employers,  whose  de- 
mand is  the  stimulus  of  the  labor  market? 

When  these  men  can  be  brought  to  see  that  by  pooling 
their  experience  they  can  furnish  the  basis  for  a  scientific  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  I  believe  they  will  not  be  slow  to  do  so. 
And  when,  as  a  plain  business  proposition,  they  understand 
that  lessening  unemployment  means  lowering  charges  upon 
industry,  I  am  sure  they  will  take  rapid  and  effective  measures 
to  bring  order  and  regularity  into  the  erratic  and  irresponsible 
conduct  of  their  fellows. 
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THE  VALUE  TO  ECONOMICS  OF  FORMAL 
STATISTICAL  METHODS. 

Bt  Carl  J.  West,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  Stale  Univernty. 


To  afford  an  accurate  form  of  summary  statement  of  eco- 
nomic facts  and  changes,  statistics  must  present  the  facts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  grasp  them  as  a  whole 
more  readily  and  clearly.  From  this  point  of  view  the  chief 
care  of  the  statistician  is  to  secure  accurate  and  comprehensive 
field-work  or  counting.  As  a  recorder  and  tabulator  of  eco- 
nomic data  he  can  consider  his  work  done  either  when  each 
individual  instance  has  been  enumerated  or  when  a  definite 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  per  cent,  of  accuracy. 

But  economics  demands  that  statistics  do  more  than  serve 
as  a  sort  of  bookkeeper.  It  is  only  by  a  study  of  the  statistics 
that  causes  and  relations  can  be  suggested  and  the  basis  laid 
for  empirical  laws.  The  complexity  of  our  economic  relations 
requires  the  economist  to  keep  in  constant  and  close  touch 
with  concrete  facts. 

To  what  extent  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  disease  depends 
on  the  climate  or  the  season  and  to  what  extent  on  the  state 
of  sanitation  can  in  general  be  determined  only  from  an  ex- 
tensive statistical  investigation.  The  intricate  questions  con- 
cerning the  rise  and  fall  of  the  interest  rate  are  largely  matters 
of  dependence  among  different  series  of  statistical  facts.  A 
general  theory  of  prices  and  the  gold  supply  needs  empirical 
verification  at  every  point.  The  fluctuations  of  wages  and  the 
movement  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices  can  not  be  adequately 
understood  until  better  and  more  accurate  data  can  be  ob- 
tained. Immigration  and  business  prosperity  and  depression^ 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  the  presence  of  poverty  are 
essentially  questions  of  the  effect  which  variations  in  one 
condition  or  characteristic  produce  in  related  attributes  or 
conditions. 

These  illustrations  suggest  the  rather  evident  fact  that  the 
logic  of  most  problems  in  economics  is  essentially  the  same. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  of  course  to  detect  and  demonstrate  causal 
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relations.  The  limitations  or  requirements  of  the  problem  rtiiiy 
render  it  undesrable  to  attempt  a  more  detailed  formulation  i)f 
the  causal  statement  than  of  the  type:  If  cause  or  event  A  is 
present  then  effect  6r  event  B  will  follow;  or  negatively,  sinte 
A  is  not  present  or  does  not  vary  when  B  varies  in  value  rir 
degree  of  intensity,  A  can  not  be  the  cause  of  B.  In  general, 
however,  the  description  of  the  causal  relation  can  not  be  eon- 
ffldered  satisfactory  until  it  is  possible  to  state  in  detail  just 
what  change  in  the  effect  will  follow  from  certain  definite 
changes  in  the  cause.  Thus  causal  relations  fall  naturally  into 
two  broad  divisions  according  as  the  characteristicB  or  attri- 
butes are  accurately  determined  and  measured  in  detail,  or  are 
not  measured  further  than  to  enumerate  the  cases  in  which 
each  is  present  or  absent. 

For  the  purposes  of  statistical  economics,  characteristics  or 
occurrences  may  be  said  to  be  causally  related  when,  oth-r 
things  being  equal,  the  presence  of  a  definite  amount  or  degree 
of  the  one  is  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount 
or  d^ree  of  the  other;  so  that,  in  general,  if  one  changes  tlie 
other  changes  and  if  one  is  present  and  acting,  a  corresponding 
effect  is  to  be  noted  in  the  other. 

The  physicist,  the  chemist  or  the  engineer  can  make  direct 
use  of  this  definition  since  it  is  often  possible,  within  working 
limits,  to  hold  all  other  conditions  constant  while  the  condi- 
tions under  consideration  are  varied.  The  engineer  can  fi<i 
arrange  his  experiments  that  discordant  and  irrelevant  ele- 
ments can  be  avoided,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  diBtin{t 
strains  that  a  steel  beam  undergoes  are  reproduced  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  effects  measured. 

But  the  material  of  the  economist  in  degree,  at  least,  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  student  of  the  so-called 
exact  sciences.  The  data  of  the  former  is  always  heterogeneous 
and  complex  bo  that  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  the  variations 
and  observe  their  relations  directly;  neither  can  it  be  safely 
assumed  tliat  all  other  conditions  are  constant  while  the  con- 
ditions studied  vary  or  change.  For  these  reasons  the  com- 
paratively simple  and  direct  methods  of  those  sciences  will  iiLit 
apply  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  statistical  econoniiL-^ 
The   social  scientist   requires   methods  for  discovering  :uii.i 
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demonstrating  the  presence  of  definite  and  uniform  tendencies 
for  variations  in  one  condition  or  characteristic  to  depend  on 
the  changes  in  certain  other  conditions;  that  is,  correlation 
methods  which  deal  with  measurements  en  masse  rather  than 
as  individuals. 

Thus,  to  test  the  obvious  fact  that  during  the  earlier  years 
stature  increases  with  age,  the  height  of  1,000  individuals  at 
ages  ranging  from  6  to  25  might  be  determined  and  the  average 
height  for  each  age  computed.  In  the  midst  of  the  discon- 
certing variations  due  to  lack  of  homogeneity  in  conditions  of 
health,  parentage,  environment,  posture,  etc.,  the  general  ten- 
dency for  tallness  to  accompany  heaviness  would  be  apparent 
in  the  data. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  essentially  mass-^iggregate  or  grou'p 
problems  of  statistics  which  have  to  do  with  collective  and  not 
with  individual  measurements,  a  body  of  theory  having  the 
definite  and  systematic  form  of  the  other  mathematical 
sciences  has  been  developed.  Owing  to  its  having  been  first  de- 
veloped for  the  problems  of  biology,  however,  there  is  need  in 
some  respects  for  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  social 
sciences. 

Every  economist  who  makes  use  of  concrete  statistical  facts 
must  form  collective  judgments,  must  rely  largely  upon  cor- 
relations to  point  out  causal  relations  regardless  of  whether  he 
consciously  and  formally  makes  use  of  the  terminology  and 
methods.  As  an  illustration  of  a  simple  type  of  question  which 
can  not  be  answered  by  the  use  of  informal  methods  take  the 
following  data  of  the  Sheffield  smallpox  outbreak  of  1887-1888 
as  given  by  Dr.  Macdonell:* 

Vaccination-Strength   to    Resist   Smallpox   when    In- 
curred. 

Recoveries.         Deaths.  Total. 

Present 3,951  200  4,151 

Absent 278  274  652 


Total  4,229  474  4,703 

This  table  shows  clearly  that  in  this  instance  vaccination 
was  highly  effective  in  combating   the  disease.    But  sup- 

*Elderton,  frt^nmcy  Cturm  and  Correlation,  p.  126. 
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poee  the  same  Btstistical  material  were  reclassified  on  the  bai^is 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  characteristic  which  we  m^iy 
call  "Banitary"  and  that  the  following  distribution  wa*  i.l)- 
tained: 

" Sanitary "-Strbnoth    to    Resist    Smallpox    when    In- 
curred. 
Becoveriea.        Deaths.  Total. 

Present 3,850  195  4,045 

Absent 379  279  658 

Total 4,229  474  4,703 

Apparently  this  measure  or  condition  is  about  aa  effective 
as  vaccination  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  careful  study  to  decide 
which  has  the  higher  efficiency;  no  casual  method  can  be  rclii-d 
upon  to  yield  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  inadequacy  of  informal  methods  may  be  further  illiii^- 
trated  by  the  difficulty  of  properly  "smoothing"  a  series  of 
measurements  by  generally  loose  methods.  To  know  what  vari- 
ations are  accidental  and  what  are  significant  requires  first  of  all 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  data,  and  to  successfully  eliminai  (^ 
the  irrelevant  or  accidental  elements  without  sacrificing  th\i 
truly  significant  variations  considerable  skill  in  highly  tccli- 
nical  methods  is  necessary.  The  following  table  of  the  meiis- 
urements  of  stature  of  a  class  of  students  furnishes  matcruU 
for  an  illustrative  problem  in  "smoothing." 

Stature 59  60  61  62  03  64  65  00    67    68    09  70  71  72  73  71 

Fnqamey...!     2    2  11  11  48  45  97  100  126  103  97  45  46    4     I 

In  these  measurements  one  would  suspect  for  instance  th.at 
the  comparatively  large  numbers  having  stature  of  72  and  70 
inches  were  not  significant.  The  equal  frequencies  for  62  ami 
63  inches  are  also  to  be  noted. 

Economists  have  done  little  "smoothing"  or  other  refining 
of  their  data  for  the  reason  that  they  have  iwt  attempted  t" 
utilixe  more  than  a  very  sinall  part  of  the  information  it  might  he 
made  to  yield.  Were  it  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  tin.' 
value  of  individual  methods  and  processes  the  idea  of  thr' 
"probable  error"  and  of  the  various  measures  of  correlatioi] 
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would  be  illustrated.  But  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
the  general  value  and  especially  to  suggest  what  is  doubt- 
less the  most  important  value  of  formal  methods  for  econom- 
ics: that  if  economics  is  to  make  use  of  more  than  the  most 
obvious  statistical  facts  and  relations  U  must  employ  methods 
adequate  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  significance  of  the  data. 

It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  an  elaborate  formula  is  always 
or  even  ordinarily  essential  to  the  demonstration  of  a  conclu- 
sion in  statistics.  But  the  statistician  and  economist  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  general  methods  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  sharply  defined  technical  concepts  and  of  sys- 
tematic and  generally  accepted  habits  of  thinking  and  ways  of 
attacking  a  statistical  problem.  Only  then  can  it  be  correctly 
decided,  for  example,  when  the  most  superficial  methods  of 
estimating  causal  connections  are  sufficient;  when  graphic 
methods  give  results  with  all  the  accuracy  that  the  data  war- 
rants or  the  problem  in  hand  demands;  and  when  it  is  advisable 
to  employ  more  detailed  and  exact  methods.  Thus  the  eco- 
nomist has  need  for  a  science  of  statistics  similar  to  the  need  of 
the  biologist  for  chemistry  and  microscopic  technique  and  of  the 
engineer  for  physics  and  maihemaiics. 

An  extensive  employment  of  statistical  data  means  that  the 
material  must  be  collected  as  representative  or  typical  data  and 
not  by  complete  enumerations.  The  expense  and  labor  in- 
volved render  the  second  method  prohibitive,  and  besides  few 
objects  of  economic  inquiry  lend  themselves  to  the  process  of 
complete  enumeration.  Indeed,  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  argument  that  better  data  for  the  purposes  of  economics 
can  be  obtained  by  carefully  selecting  the  material.  Moreover, 
though  the  data  may  be  gathered  by  an  exhaustive  process  of 
counting  it  must  be  considered  as  typical,  as  a  true  pattern  of 
what  may  be  expected  to  occur  again  and  again  under  similar 
conditions,  if  it  is  to  be  of  value  in  establishing  a  principle  or 
verifying  a  deduction.  Reliable  and  effective  work  with  typi- 
cal data  can  not  be  done  without  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  statistical  theory.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  statis- 
tical economics  can  not  be  developed  to  a  significant  extent 
until  methods  adapted  to  its  peculiar  needs  have  been  worked 
out  and  popularized  among  economists. 
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It  may  well  be  asked  what  effect  the  introduction  of  more 
formal  methods  may  tend  to  have  on  the  quality  of  the  em- 
pirical work  of  economics  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  economic 
work  in  general. 

Accuracy  in  the  collection  or  production  of  statistical  facts 
and  accuracy  in  determining  and  stating  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  can  be  placed  in  the  data  is  a  matter  of  fundamen- 
tal and  vital  importance  for  economics.  The  statistician  who 
realizes  how  httle  has  been  done  in  this  respect  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  secure  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  extreme 
carefulness  and  caution  in  accepting  statistical  material  may 
well  feel  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  new 
and  apparently  easy  methods  of  deducing  striking  results. 
Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  way  of  estimating  the  probable 
influence  of  the  extensive  adoption  of  statistical  methods  on 
the  quality  of  the  data  is  by  studying  the  conditions  which 
somewhat  similar  circumstancea  have  produced  in  other 
sciences.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  workii^  relations 
that  have  gradually  grown  up  between  the  experimental  and 
empirical  elements  on  the  one  side  and  the  so-called  theoret- 
ical parts  on  the  other. 

The  development  of  profound  mathematical  methods  in 
phyfflcs  has  not  tended  to  lessen  the  accuracy  of  the  laboratory 
work  but  to  increase  it.  On  the  somewhat  slender  basis  of 
HertB's  experiments,  Maxwell  produced  his  mathematico  I 
theory  of  electromagtietism  and  ether  waves.  On  the  basis 
of  and  as  a  result  of  this  theory,  Marconi  invented  the  wireless 
telegraph.  This  working  together  of  theory  and  experiment 
along  with  the  feeling  that  no  result  can  be  accepted  until  it 
has  received  both  theoretical  and  experimental  verification  is 
of  definite  and  positive  significance  for  economics.  If  the  twi 
aspects  can  get  on  so  well  in  the  field  of  physical  science,  why 
not  in  the  social  sciences? 

Psychology  is  similar  to  economics  in  that  it  deals  with  dat:i 
subject  to  large  variations  in  the  individual  measurements  sn 
that  only  aggregate  methods  can  be  employed.  There  is  miicli 
discus^on  among  psychologists  regarding  certain  points  or' 
method,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  experimental  results 
must  be  reduced  before  they  become  completely  intelligible. 
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An  important  consideration  from  our  point  of  view  is  that  the 
introduction  of  somewhat  complicated  methods  for  determin- 
ing correlation  and  variation  has  stimulated  both  the  produc- 
tion of  experimental  data  and  the  critical  discussion  of  such 
data,  which  can  but  result  in  better  and  more  accurate  ex- 
perimental work.  Moreover,  the  results  in  psychology  tend 
to  show  that  not  only  is  the  accuracy  of  the  observational 
work  increased  but  also  the  science  itself  is  greatly  enriched  by 
the  introduction  of  formal  methods  of  reducing  the  statistical 
data. 

The  history  of  biology  since  the  time  of  Darwin  is  especially 
instructive.  Darwin,  both  by  his  example  and  by  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  his  work,  gave  great  impetus  to  observa- 
tional methods  in  biology.  The  researches  that  have  resulted 
consist  essentially  of  studies  in  the  comparative  variations 
among  different  biological  classes  and  of  the  inter-relations  of 
such  variations.  These  variations  are  often  small  so  that 
appropriate  and  adequate  methods  of  dealing  with  the  peculiar 
problems  of  the  data  are  imperative.  Professor  Pearson  in 
his  '*  Mathematical  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Evolution" 
developed  the  working  rules  and  principles  which  have  been 
almost  universally  adopted  by  statistical  biologists.  Since 
so  much  of  this  statistical  work  is  largely  routine  in  character 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory  on  the  whole  even  though 
few  biologists  have  the  mathematical  training  to  understand 
the  formulas. 

However,  the  extensive  employment  in  this  mechanical 
fashion  of  highly  developed  but  little  understood  methods 
very  naturally  has  resulted  in  mistakes  which  if  not  so  serious 
would  be  ridiculous  in  some  instances.  Using  six-  or  seven- 
place  logarithms  with  data  subject  to  a  high  per  cent,  of  error; 
smoothing  curves  by  methods  involving  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  arithmetic  when  a  better  curve  could  be  obtained  by  simple 
graphic  means;  failing  to  realize  that  the  "probable  error" 
is  a  safe  guide  only  for  homogeneous  data;  losing  sight 
of  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  theory  of  the  coeflScient  of 
correlation,  are  only  a  few  of  the  statistical  sins  which  some 
biologists  have  committed  in  the  name  of  scientific  methods. 

Aside  from  the  useless  expenditure  of  labor,  computing  to 
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so  much  greater  length  than  the  data  warrants  would  not  be 
a  matter  of  great  concern  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  such  a 
show  of  accuracy  is  often  positively  misleading.  The  wide 
margin  of  error  in  the  original  data  is  presently  forgotten  and 
the  results  taken  with  all  their  apparent  accuracy. 

A  class  of  scientists  trained,  as  are  the  biologists,  in  system^ 
alio  thinking  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  loose  reasoning  if 
they  thoroughly  understood  the  methods  they  were  using. 
Nothing  but  mere  routine  and  that  only  when  done  under 
immediate  and  responsible  supervision  can  be  safely  trusted 
to  persons  with  inadequate  preliminary  training.  The  statis- 
tician should  not  make  use  of  a  formula  or  method  until  he 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  assumptions  on  which  it  is  based 
and  until  he  knows  the  conditions  and  limits  of  its  validity. 
And  JuTther,  a  formula  should  not  be  used  unless  the  resuUt 
derived  by  it  can  be  clearly  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  initial  data 
and  conditions.  The  biologist  and  economist  can  safely  call 
upon  the  mathematician  to  derive  the  formulas  which  make 
it  possible  to  pass  from  the  raw  data  to  the  finished  result, 
but  the  mathematician  can  not  always  be  trusted  to  estimate 
the  accuracy  in  the  raw  data  themselves  or  to  tell  what  formulas 
iire  the  most  appropriate  under  the  given  circumstances;  this 
absolutely  essential  part  can  be  done  only  by  one  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  statistical  material  and  who 
has  at  least  a  reasonably  comprehensive  idea  of  the  methods. 

Thus  the  effect  on  the  scientific  character  and  value  of  the 
inductive  or  experimental  work  in  those  sciences  in  which 
there  have  been  apphcations  of  formal  statistical  methods 
aeems  to  give  no  ground  for  a  fear  that  the  quality  of  the 
statistical  work  in  the  social  sciences  will  be  lowered  by  careful 
and  systematic  use  of  more  standardized  methods.  Aside  from 
the  support  which  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  other  sciences 
may  lend  to  this  conclusion,  it  is  logically  sound  to  expect  that 
the  character  of  statistical  work  will  improve  as  more  attention 
is  given  to  technical  principles.  It  is  only  by  the  building  up 
of  a  body  of  systematic  principles  and  methods  that  a  subject 
of  study  can  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  The  mere 
tact  of  the  existence  of  formal  methods  imparts  a  definitenesa 
"which  tends  to  stimulate  systematic  thinking  even  though 
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the  actual  methods  are  not  consciously  or  formally  made  use  of. 
Besides  there  is  always  a  gain  in  doing  routine  and  detail  work 
according  to  orderly,  systematic,  and  generally  accepted  meth- 
ods. For  instance,  the  consciousness  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed have  been  tried  and  proved  produces  a  confidence  in 
the  results  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  too 
frequently  encountered  opinion  that  one  "  can  prove  anything 
by  statistics"  is  due  partly  to  the  lack  of  generally  recognized 
methods  of  measuring  the  degree  of  connection  between  related 
series  of  events,  and  partly  to  the  failure  to  critically  value  the 
reliability  of  the  data,  and  much  of  this  failure  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  simple  but  uniformly  applicable  methods  of  measuring 
such  reUability.  The  non-technical  person  is  quite  ready  to 
rely  on  the  conclusions  of  specialists  provided  the  specialists 
are  reasonably  agreed  among  themselves.  But  with  methods 
as  tentative  and  dependent  on  personal  peculiarities  as  are  the 
ordinary  methods  of  statistics  such  an  agreement  is  impossible. 

An  increased  appreciation  of  statistical  work  is  bound  to 
react  favorably  on  social  science  in  general.  It  is  possible  that 
economics  should  become  more  professionalized  than  at  present. 
Most  individuals  of  average  intelligence  would  assent  to  the 
statement  that  the  trained  economist  is  better  able  to  decide 
complicated  economic  questions  than  are  they  themselves,  but 
if  it  came  to  a  matter  of  personal  concern  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  opinion  of  the  speciaUst  in  economics  would  be  held  in  such 
respect  as  would  that  of  the  physician  or  lawyer.  While  there 
is  no  particular  reason  for  thinking  that  formal  statistical 
theory  can  or  should  become  popular  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term  so  that  anyone  could  make  use  of  it, 
yet  by  giving  to  statistics,  and  hence  to  much  of  economics, 
uniformity  of  method  and  quantitative  definiteness,  making 
possible  more  elaborate  and  thoroughgoing  investigations,  the 
science  would  become  more  professionalized  with  a  consequent 
increased  respect  for  economics  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

However,  economics  can  not  hope  to  escape  the  experimenta- 
tion of  those  who  are  fascinated  by  the  possibilities  of  the 
newer  developments  in  statistical  methods  but  who  do  not 
adequately  realize  the  inherent  limitations  of  their  data 
or  who  do  not  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  working 
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principles  of  the  methods  to  use  them  discriminately.  To  do 
trustworthy  and  eflfective  work  in  statistical  economics,  the 
economist  must  be  a  statistician,  and  especially  must  under- 
stand the  material  from  which  the  data  are  taken  and  must 
know  the  degree  of  confiydence  that  the  data  warrant.  To 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  data  and  to  so  analyze  the 
numerical  facts  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  informa- 
tion from  them  requires  an  extensive  training  in  somewhat 
complicated  arithmetic  and  theory. 

But  there  are  few  economists  with  the  mathematical  equip- 
ment necessary  for  statistical  purposes  and  still  fewer  mathe- 
maticians with  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the 
economist.  The  physicists  have  adjusted  themselves  to  a 
sinular  situation  so  that  most  physicists  know  considerable 
mathematics  and  usually  the  mathematical  student  has  turned 
to  physical  science  for  a  minor  study.  While  this  arrangement 
has  worked  well  for  the  science  in  question  persons  so  trained 
are  not  particularly  qualified  to  take  up  statistical  investiga- 
tions. The  material  of  the  social  sciences  is  so  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  physical  sciences  that  it  is  extremely  hard 
for  the  physicist;  for  instance,  to  adjust  his  habits  of  thinking 
to  the  new  standards.  It  is  very  easy  for  five-place  standards 
of  accuracy  to  be  in  this  way  carried  over  into  a  field  where 
the  figures  may  often  have  a  margin  of  error  of  several  per 
cent. 

If  students  of  mathematics  are  encouraged  to  take  up  eco- 
nomics and  the  more  statistical  parts  of  social  sciences  in 
general  as  secondary  subjects,  great  improvements  and  simplifi- 
cations in  statistical  methods  will  be  possible.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  economist  obtain  the  aid  which  experience  in 
other  sciences  shows  to  be  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  student  of  economics  must  be  better 
trained  in  mathematics;  not  so  much  in  the  material  which 
makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  courses  in  mathematics  as 
planned  for  engineering  students  as  in  courses  having  the  needs 
of  the  social  sciences  more  in  view.  Such  a  course  should  in- 
clude detailed  practice  in  algebraic  manipulation  and  in  certain 
especially  useful  topics  of  analytic  geometry  and  should  lay 
emphasis  on  the  subject  of  probability.     It  is  no  doubt  ad- 
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visable  to  have  a  separate  course  for  the  more  technical  topics 
of  statistical  methods  such  as  the  smoothing  of  data,  curve 
fitting,  measures  of  accuracy,  correlation,  etc.  With  these 
two  courses  students  not  desiring  to  specialize  in  statistics 
can  obtain  a  fairly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  statistical 
methods  by  taking  the  technical  course  only,  while  the  student 
expecting  to  make  considerable  use  of  statistics  would  of 
course  need  the  more  extensive  mathematical  training. 

The  relative  extent  of  these  two  courses  should  probably 
vary  to  accord  with  local  conditions  and  requirements.     It 
seems  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  practice  of  devoting  a 
few  lectures  to  the  more  technical  phases  of  statistical  methods 
in  connection  with  courses  in  economic  statistics  can  not  be 
productive  of  results  of  great  value,  because  such  courses  are 
ordinarily  given  by  persons  primarily  interested  in  some  phases 
of  economics  and  consequently  not  likely  to  have  great  interest 
in  so  characteristically  formal  a  study  as  statistical  meth- 
ods or  mathematics;  and  because  the  subject  is  too  extensive 
and  complicated  for  so  brief  a  presentation.    The  slight  ac- 
quaintance gained  in  this  way  may  indeed  be  a  positive  detri- 
ment if  it  does  not  impresd  the  student  with  the  extent  and 
difficulty  of  the  theory  and  with  the  necessity  for  extreme 
care  and  caution  in  its  application.    It  is  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  discriminating  statistical  judgment  can  be 
attained  only  by  long  training  and  practice. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  most  desirable  arrange- 
ment is  for  the  course  in  statistical  methods  to  be  given  by 
an  instructor  who  is  especially  interested  in  methods  and  for- 
mal theories  and  who  has  had  the  benefits  of  an  appropriate 
mathematical  training,  and  for  this  course  to  be  followed 
by  the  courses  in  economic  statistics  and  the  other  courses  in 
social  science  which  make  use  of  statistics  and  in  which  formal 
methods  can  be  employed  to  advantage. 
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Bt  Henbt  H.  HiBBS,  Jb.,  SomeUme  FeUovi  in  Research,  Boston  School 
for  Social  Worktra. 


The  influence  of  the  birth  rate  on  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  Newsholme  in  his  recent 
report  to  the  English  Local  Government  Board  notes  "the 
connection  often  observed  between  a  high  birth  rate  and  a 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality."*  Phelps,  also,  in  his  study  of 
Infant  Mortality  and  Its  Relation  to  Women's  Employment, 
states  that  in  Massachusetts  cities  a  "  more  direct  relationship 
exists  between  infant  mortality  and  the  birth  rate  .  .  . 
than  infant  mortality  and  the  employment  of  women," 
although  in  neither  case,  as  bis  figures  bring  out,  is  the  relation- 
ship invariable  or  even  clo8e.t  The  Director  of  the  Statis- 
tical Service  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from  an 
investigation  made  in  1907  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Statis- 
tics that  whatever  relationship  there  may  be  between  the 
birth  rate  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  cities  or  countries 
there  is  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  birth  rate  in 
families — or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  a  close  relationship 
between  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  rate  of  child  mortality. 
It  is  not  possible  from  the  figures  given  in  his  study  to  separate 
the  statistics  for  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  but  by  consid- 
ering only  the  period  from  1901-1907  it  will  be  possible  to  se- 
cure a  group  with  a  maximum  age  at  death  of  six  years. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  mortality 
rate  for  infants  whose  fathers  were  employed  in  the  public 
service  of  France  according  to  their  order  of  birth,  or,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  number  of  previous  births  in  the  family  ; 

*Orw  Britim,  Loal  Oonnmiait  Bowd.  Snppltaiat  to  ttc  TUrty-uiith  Anmiil  Riport.  p.  19. 

^yUf^,  Ednnj  B.,  "  Inhiit  MotUlity  ud  V*  Rik^Dn  to  Vtmm't  Empbymcut— A  Slud;  of  Mira- 
•diwHtStaMia."  In  VohmiXm.  Put  I,  cf  tha  Bureau  (Now  DtputinuiO  oT  Latnr'i  R«pan  <ja 
Ciiulitioa  ol  Woan  ud  Child  Wigi  EuHn  io  (bg  llnilsl  Suts.  p.  3J. 
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TABLE  L 

MORTALITY  RATE  PER  1.000  BIRTHS  AMONG  CHILDBEN  WHOSE  FATHERS  WERE 

PLOYED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  FRANCE  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  OBDEB 
OF  BIRTH,  1901-1007.  (a) 


Ordv  of  Birth. 


Number  of  BirtiH. 


Infant  MorUity  Bate. 


Fintbon 

Scoood  bora 

Tliirdbon 

Foarth  bora 

FIftkbon 

Sbcth  bon 

Semth  bora 

Ej^kth  bon 

Ninth  bora 

Tenth  bora 

Elerenth  bon 

Twelfth  bon  and  over. 


Total 


113 

121 

139 

148 

166.2 

173.3 

186 

204 

187.7 

236.2 

248.4 

276.6 


.5 
.5 


138.3 


(a)  Conqiled  from  Laden  March'i "  Some  Reaearehea  Conoeniing  the  Faeton  of  Mortafity." 
oftheRoyalStatiBtical8oeiet7,VoLLZXV,Part6,p.519.    (Cf.  Appendix.) 


Joonaal 


This  table  shows  a  strikiiigly  close  relationship  between 
child  mortality  and  the  order  of  birth,  the  rate  having  in- 
creased from  113.7  per  1,000  births  among  the  first  bom 
children  to  276.6  among  those  who  were  twelfth  bom  or  over.* 
As  has  just  been  stated  the  relationship  shown  in  this  table  is 
between  the  order  of  birth  and  the  rate  of  mortality  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age.  The  New  York  Free  Out- 
door Maternity  Clinic  has  recently  published  data  collected 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  its  work  which  show  the  relation- 
ship between  infant  mortality  and  the  number  of  children  to 
which  the  mother  has  previously  given  birth — a  classification 
for  all  practical  purposes  identical  with  that  in  Table  I, 
based  on  the  order  of  birth. 

*The  only  exception  to  the  regular  variatkn  of  the  mortality  rate  with  the  order  of  birth  naa  in  th» 
ninth  gitmp  but  thia  ia  not  a  aerioua  exoeption,  aa  it  may  be  doe  to  chanee. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Hull  Houae,  Chicago,  in  a  recent  article,  **  ExoeaaiTe  Child-bearing  aa  a  Factor 
in  Infant  Mortality "  (Prooeedinga  of  the  Conferenoe  on  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortafity,  New  Haven, 
1909,  pp.  74-80).  shorn  a  similar  relationship  between  the  order  of  birth,  or  aiae  of  the  family,  and  thn 
mortality  rate  for  children  under  three  years  of  age.   Thua,  among  1,600  infanta  bora  to  motiun  rlasai 
fied  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  thdr  family  the  mortality  rate  per  1,000  birtha  waa  aa  foOowK 

ichildienorlcaa 118 

6  children  or  more 267 

7  children  or  more 280 

8  diildren  or  more 291 

9  children  or  more 303 

Among  the  Berlm  wmidng  claas  Hamburger's  investigatian  haa  alao  shown  how  aerioua  a  caoae  of  in* 
fant  mortality  large  famifies  may  be.  (Eindenahl  und  Einderiterididikeit.  Die  Nene  Gcncnt^ 
August,  1909).  Quoted  in  Havelock  Elfia'  "The  Taak  of  Sodal  Hygiene,"  pp.  130-1.  Space  does  not 
permit  the  quoting  of  his  figures  in  full. 
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TABLE  II. 
HORTAUTT  BATE  PER  IJ»0  BIRTHS  FOR  INFANTB  BORN  TO  MOTHERS  COUING 
iniDEa  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FREE  OUT-DOOR  MATEHinTY 
CLINIC,  CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING  TO  THE   NUMBER  OF  PRETIODS  CHILDRSN 
BORN  TO  MOTHER.  (■) 


NnibBtf  Prvnow  Childmi  Bon  to  MMhtt. 

Ntunbtrofffirthi. 

In^t  Mortality  R«tl. 

1 
1 

77 

Total. 

'■*" 

IW 

Iti  Cc^iUedbsBlb«FntAaKialR<9Crto(th«Fn*Onl-di»rliUt(nutrClm»,CaTEriB(tlieFin( 
Km  Tm  <rf  tha  CSolg'a  EikUDCB.  New  York.  ItlO:  ChipC  1,  Put  I,  Rupot  of  lb*  FrOmtae  Dt- 
mMmbI  tritk  >  Btmlr  of  Evlr  In&M  If wUBtr.  W  Hsnu  Bdinn,  UJ).,  pp.  U-t. 

Table  II  shows  a  very  cloee  relationship  between  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  which  the  mother  has  previously  given  birth 
and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  during  the  year  under  consid- 
eration. Thus,  the  mortality  rate  rose  from  77  deaths  per 
1,000  births  for  infants  bom  to  mothers  who  had  previously 
given  birth  to  less  than  four  children  to  170  for  the  infants 
whose  mothers  had  given  birth  to  eight  or  more.* 

In  the  investigation  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  infant  mor- 
taUty  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  data  gathered  bearing  on  the 
relationship  between  fertility  and  the  size  of  the  family  and 
infant  mortality  were  classified  according  to  the  order  of  birth ; 
but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  terms  "order  of  birth" 
and  "number  of  the  mother's  previous  pregnancies,"  though 
not  absolutely  identical,  may  be  considered  as  practically  so 
for  our  purpose. 

*I1m  OMptiiiaa  to  th«  oIlmiH  gonUDUoua  nUtiiwgtdp  oT  ttwM  nurtality  nta  nth  the  numbs  nt 
AiUai  Is  wludi  Iha  motbH  hid  inniiDiljF  ^ta  Urlh  irtiicfa  kppeu  when,  u  b  the  Igwir  |Wt  o!  Ite 
titk,tadkpaiiv  ■  oaDBdmd  lepantelr,  will  be  ditciuwl  m  oiiiHctkia  with  k  lst«r MUe  ihoniii  dndtu 
totplhmil  in  the  Baton  iiiTe«i(itiaa. 
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I  TABLE  m. 

I  MORTALITY  RATE  PER  1,000  BIRTHS  FOR  INFANTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  JOHNSTOWN 

,  INVESTIGATION  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  BIRTH.(a) 

i 

\ 

II 


Order  of  Birth. 

Number  of  Births. 

InbntMoctaBtyRate. 

First  and  seoond  Ixmh 

«22 
400 
241 
137 
91 

188.3 

T*>ird  and  fourth  bora 

143.2 

Fifth  and  nxth  bora 

177.0 

Seventh  and  eighth  bora 

181.5 

Ninth  andlater  b(Mii 

201.1 

Total 

1,491 

140.9 

(a)  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau:  Infant  Mortality— Remits  of  a  Field  Study  in  Johutown,  Pa.,  Based  on  a 
Calendar  Tear,  by  Emma  Duke.  Washington,  1915,  p.  51.  Hereafter  this  report  will  be  referred  to  by 
the  briefer  title— Infant  Mortality:  Johnstown,  Fia. 

Thus,  in  Johnstown  a  rekttionship  appears  to  exist  between 
fertility  and  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  similar  to  that  shown  in  previous  tables  for  other 
investigations:* 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  relationship  between  infant  mor- 
tality and  the  order  of  birth,  or  the  number  of  previous  children 
to  which  the  mother  has  given  birth,  there  are  two  distinct 
factors  present — that  of  the  size  of  the  family  in  which  the 
child  lives  after  birth  and  that  of  fertility  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  including  primarily  the  physical  influence  of  childbear- 
ing  upon  the  mother  and  upon  the  chances  of  survival  of  sub- 
sequent infants  to  which  she  gives  birth.  Better  expressed^ 
this  relationship  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  both 
prenatal  and  postnatal  conditions  on  infant  mortality.  With 
this  in  view  an  attempt  was  made  in  an  investigation  made  in 
1910  and  1911,  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers,  to  take  account  of  both  of  these 
factors  and  as  far  as  possible  to  measure  the  influence  of  each.f 

*For  other  figures  showing  the  relati<mship  between  infant  mortaEty  and  the  order  of  birth  in  the  family 
see— R.  J.  Ewart,  "The  Aristoeiacy  of  Infancy  and  the  Cootfitions  of  Birth."  Eugenics  Review,  Vd.  ni» 
p. 166. 

tThe  data  collected  m  this  investigation  have  not  been  before  published.  A  brief  desoiption  of  the 
investigation  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  if  space  perautted.  Visits  were  made  to  the  homes  of  2j06t 
infants  (stillbora  infants  not  included)  who  were  bora  in  1910  in  Wards  6, 8, 13,  and  17  tA  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. The  birth  and  death  records  were  copied  from  the  files  of  the  Registiy  Department  of  the  dty  and  tiie 
visits  to  the  homes  made  by  fellows  in  the  Research  Department  of  the  Sdiool  for  Social  Woikers  dozing 
the  academic  years  1910-1911  and  1911-1912.  During  the  second  year  of  the  investigation  this  field  work 
was  supervised  by  the  writer  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Glower,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Research.  The  writer  in  usmg  these  data  for  publication  wishes  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the 
interest  and  codperati<m  of  the  fellows  who  made  the  visits  to  the  homes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Research.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Brad^tt,  Director  of  the 
School  for  Social  Workers,  for  permission  to  use  the  data  in  this  way. 
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The  method  used  was  that  of  dividing  the  infant  deaths  into 
two  groups,  those  reported  as  due  to  the  diseases  of  early 
infancy  and  congenital  malformation  and  those  reported  as 
due  to  all  dther  causes — the  former  group  being  largely  domi- 
nated by  prenatal  and  the  latter  by  postnatal  influences — 
and  showing  the  relation  of  the  number  of  the  mother's  pre- 
vious pregnancies  to  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  each  group. 
These  figures  are  ^ven  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  infant  mortality  rate  per  1,000  births  from  all  causeB, 
from  the  diseases  of  early  infancy  and  congenital  malforma- 
tion, and  from  all  other  causes  for  infants  classified  according 
to  the  number  of  their  mother's  previous  pregnancies:* 

TABLE  IV. 
UOBTAUTY  BATE  PER  l/m  BDtTHa  PROM  ALLCAC8E8,  FROM  THE  DISEABI2  DK 
EABLY  INFANCY  AND  CONOBNTTAL  UALFORMATION  COMBINED,  AKD  FROM  ALL 
OTHER  CACHES  FOR  INFANTS  BORN  IN  1»I0  AND  VISITED  IN  THE  HOCHK.TO- 
BODBB  INVEffTIOATION  IN  BOOTON,  CLASSITIED  ACCORDINO  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OF  THHR  MOTHER-B  PRBVIOUB  PRE0NANCIE8. 


"H^ 

sts. 

Infut  MorUlitT  Rate  m  1,000  Birthi  froD- 

AllCuH. 

DMMotEvly 
InfucyudCoBfmiUl 

AHOttuT 

Cum. 

'■is 
i 

110. D 
100:0 

iM.a 

IMS 

171  :i 

a'.t 

iMi 

IMI 

ai.s 

Table  IV  shows  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  varies  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  number  of  the  mother's  previous  preg- 
nancies. Thus,  among  the  infants  born  to  the  mothers  mt)i 
less  than  five  previous  pregnancies,  120  died  in  every  l,00n 

*nu|itTiMifli.itiuu  of  tha  mothgi  difftti  primriLy  From  that  u»pd  in  tha  preoediin  table  quoted  froo  tlf 
Dfort  el  Dm  N«w  York  Fm  Out-door  M>t«nity  Clink  in  that  it  i>  bun]  on  tlw  number  oT  the  motbec 
TnriogetRfDuifKVilutDdlnge^nUrtliiinatadorupDD  the  number  of  living  births  uolodinc  itillbinlia 
■ol, ■evdirUr, m  thal,u  preriDU prfcnucia ue dnlt  iritb.  the  cgje miiltuic m  the  lartbot  (b:  ii- 
(ui  oaler  ocaaidermtioa  ii  not  eoonUd.  It  wu  KkipM  Iwiely  beniue  of  th«  lUSeiill;  o(  dittiofuishi^i/ 
^•Ihi  BOO  tllo  birtli  fna  ■IUB>irtlii. 
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births,  in  comparison  with  135  among  those  whose  mothers 
had  had  from  five  to  ten  previous  pregnancies,  and  226  among 
those  who  had  had  ten  or  more.*  The  rate  of  mortality  from 
the  diseases  of  early  infancy  and  congenital  malformation 
combined  and  from  all  other  causes  varied  in  the  same  manner, 
thus  showing  that  the  influence  of  the  number  of  the  mother's 
previous  pregnancies  on  infant  mortality  is  both  prenatal  and 
postnatal,  t  There  are,  then,  two  distinct  factors  to  consider 
in  accounting  for  this  relationship,  first,  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  second,  fertility  and  the  effect  of  childbearing  on  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  mother  and  her  ability  to  bear 
strong  and  healthy  children. 


*CloMr  atmiiimtion  of  the  hywcr  part  of  the  table  iilMi«e»di  pncptney  group  ii  oowBderedaepaialdr 
•bona  that  the  relationahip  ia  not  entiiely  oontmiiouB.  Thua,  aKhoach  the  rate  ineraaaea  in  afaaoat  eoD* 
tiniioM  anoeeHiaii  wHh  the  number  of  the  iiKrther'a  pirevx>a8  pvepi^^ 

gina  to  decreaae  and  oontmuea  to  do  so  until  the  group  of  mothcra  having  eight  and  nine  pmnoaa  prog- 
naneieaia  readied  when  it  begina  to  riae  again,  tmtil  in  the  laat  group  the  hii^Mai  rate  of  aUapp  (The 
rate  for  the  laat  group  when  aubcfivided  iraa  171  for  the  infanta  bom  to  thoae  nmthen  ha;Ting  10  or  11 
previoua  pregnandea  and  333^  for  thoae  having  12  or  more.)  Fraetkalt^theaamecooditioiiiaabonai 
to  exiat  when  the  previoue  table  compiled  from  the  figurea  of  the  New  York  Free  Out-door  Maternity  Cbae 
b  eumined  in  a  aimilar  manner. 

Yet*  theee  cxeeptioDs  do  not  diaprore,  aa  might  appear  at  first  aigfat,  the  tendeney  diown  when  the 
pregDancy  groupa  were  combined.  Tlie  drop  in  the  mortality  rate  for  the  infuita  ban  to  the  mothtn 
nho  had  already  had  aa  or  aeren  prerioua  pregnancieaia  probably  doe  to  the  £Kt  that  a  large  number  of 
previoua  pregnanoiea  not  only  decreaaea  the  chanoce  of  life  of  the  infanta  bon  but,  in  the  cape  of  the  weakv 
mothcra,  alaotcoda  to  make  ddldbearingimpoaaibk  or  eiaeaoperiloua  that  it  iavolontarilyre&ained  &odl 
It  ia,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  infant  deaths  to  birtha  will  be^m  to  deoraaae  after 
Ifae  fourth  and  fifth  pregnancy  group  when  the  weaker  motherabe^m  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  child- 
bearing,  thvB  leaving  in  these  groups  a  larger  propcfftbn  of  strong  and  healthy  mothen  iriMiae  ohildrea 
win  be  relativeb^  better  fitted  to  survive. 

That  the  k>w  mortality  rate  for  infants  in  the  nrth  and  aeventh  group  ia  due  to  the  mduakm  of  a  larpr 
fwopartion  of  strong  and  hcaltfiy  mothers  in  them  is  shown  by  an  enraminatinn  of  the  laat  two  oohmma 
of  the  table  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drop  in  the  rate  from  the  diaeaaea  of  early  infancy  and  eoogenital 
miJformations— diseases  largely  due  to  the  oonditkm  of  the  mother  during  and  before  pregnanqr  iagreatar 
than  that  from  all  other  causes  of  death,  these  being  largely  the  result  of  oonditkioa  ariong  after  birth 
and  not  so  directly  oonneeted  with  the  mtra-utctine  period  of  the  ehikl's  devekpment.  But  even  thou^ 
from  the  standpoint  of  childbearing  the  physical  condition  (A  the  mothers  in  thedzth  and  seventh  groups 
may  be  ao  good  that  it  rendere  their  children  relatively  immime  from  the  effects  of  continuous  childbearing, 
in  time,  if  Uiey  continue,  their  diildren  will  also  be  affected,  aa  is  shown  by  the  renewed  rise  in  the  rate 
for  the  groups  following  the  seventh. 

These  ezceptbns,  therefcwe,  cannot  be  regarded  as  vitiating  the  tendtndea  shown  iriien  the  pregnancy 
groups  are  combmed  or  aa  materially  weakening  the  concluaicm  that  Hbe  rate  of  infant  mortality  variea 
strikingly  with  the  number  of  the  moUier's  previous  pregnandca  and  the  number  of  children  to  whidi  she 
haa  previously  given  birth. 

frhia  f oUows  from  the  fact— a  fact  that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  submit  detailed  proof  of-Hhat  the 
deatha  of  infants  during  the  fint  week  and  nwnth  of  life  and  to  a  leaser  extent  during  the  first  thrse  mootha 
are  largely  the  result  oi  conditions  wludi  affected  the  child's  organism  before  birth  and  wliile  it  wiaa  d^ 
veloping  in  the  mother's  womb,  or  m  other  words  largely  the  result  of  prenatal  conditiona,  while  the  deatha 
of  the  later  mcmths  of  infancy  are  largely  the  result  of  oonditiima  whaxAi  affeeted  the  ohUd  after  its  birth, 
or  in  other  words  to  the  influenoe  of  postnatal  opncfitiops. 
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In  accounting  for  this  relationship  between  the  size  of  the 
family  and  infant  mortality  several  considerations  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  expected,  for  instance,  that  con* 
gestion  both  as  shown  by  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
room  and  the  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  the  bedroom 
with  the  infant  will  be  greater  among  large  than  small  families, 
and  this  was  found  to  be  true  in  the  Boston  inquiry.*  Poverty , 
too,  is  generally  agreed  to  be  worse,  other  things  being  equal, 
where  the  number  of  small  children  in  the  family  is  large,  t 
Moreover,  those  parents  who  bring  into  the  world  larger 
families  than  their  neighbors  deem  themselves  able  to  rear 
properly  are  frequently  improvident,  with  a  low  standard  of 
life,  and  in  addition,  are  often  characterized  by  a  lack  of  in- 
telligence or  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  simpler  laws  of 
hygiene.  This  is,  of  course,  not  true  of  the  parents  of  all 
large  families  but  of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  raise  the 
mortality  rate  for  the  class.  In  the  Boston  investigation  it 
was  found  that  of  341  mothers  of  whose  character  and  intel- 
ligence the  investigators  felt  competent  to  express  an  opinion, 

n>KR  CENT.  OF  INFANTS  YISTTED  IN  THE  BOSTON  INVESTIGATION.  CLAS8IFIBD  AO- 
CORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  THEIB  MOTHERS'  PREGNANCIES  ¥^0  LIVED  IN 
H0UBKH0LD6  WHERE  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  ROOM  WAS  LESS 
THAN  TWO,  TWO,  OR  THREE  OR  MORE. 


h'^ 


Number  Mother's 


thuiTwo. 


Two. 


Three 
or  More. 


Totel. 


Per  Cent. 


1 

S.8or4., 
6or6... 
7or8... 
Sormore 

Totel.. 


Number. 


84.6 

14.0 

1.4 

100.0 

M.5 

36.1 

5.4 

100.0 

84.2 

44.9 

20.0 

100.0 

18.7 

01.0 

20.8 

100.0 

17.7 

61.7 

20.6 

100.0 

52.3 

37.6 

10.1 

100.0 

849 
906 
850 
192 
141 


1,940 


<»i^: 


tBertiDoo  in  the  foUowing  figuree  huahown  this  relatioivhip  of  poverty  to  the  siae  of  the  family  in 
HAa  (Nombre  D'Enltnte  pv  FamiDei.  Joum,  de  U  3oe.  de  Stetiaque  de  Paria,  April,  1901^  p.  134.  Quoted 
in  Bailey's  "Modern  Soeial  Cooditiona,"  p.  Ill),  in  the  following  teble  showing  the  number  of  ohildren 
per  100  families  in  Pteis,  elassified  aoeording  to  the  economic  resources  of  their  parents  (1896): 

Very  poor 156 

Poor 144 

ComforteUe 181 

Very  comfortable , .  129 

Rich 129 

Veryrieh 127 

Entire  city 140 


I 


i 


1 
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a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  large  families 
were  rated  as  unsatisfactory  in  these  respects  than  of  those 
with  small  families.'*'  The  mothers  of  the  larger  families  also 
ranked  lowest  when  graded  according  to  their  knowledge,  or 
rather  their  observance,  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  this  being 
especially  evident  when  they  were  graded  according  to  their 
standards  of  cleanliness  and  of  ventilation.! 

But  all  this  leaves  unanswered  the  question  whether,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  number  of  children  in  the  family  into 
which  the  infant  is  bom  has  any  direct  postnatal  influence  upon 
the  mortality  rate.  Doctor  Newsholme,  an  eminent  English 
authority,  feels  that  it  does  not.  He  says,  though  he  ^vea 
no  data  to  sustain  his  opinion,  that  ''large  families  evidently 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  tendency  to  high  infant  mortality. 
The  connection  often  observed  between  a  high  birth  rate 
and  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  probably  is  due  in  great 

'  *  part  to  the  fact  that  large  families  are  common  among  the  poor- 

est classes,  and  these  classes  are  specially  exposed  to  the 
degrading  influences  producing  excessive  infant  mortality.'' t 

: ,.  This  view,  however,  seems  very  onesided.    While  it  is  un- 

doubtedly true,  as  has  already  been  shown,  that  "the  de- 


* 


^ 


^ThcM  figuKB  were  as  foUom: 

Of  841  mothen  of  whom  an  opnion  wm  gtvm  81  were  un&Toimble;  elMsifyinc  these  Moonfing  to  the 
number  of  the  mother'e  pregnancieB  (inehidmg  the  one  resultnig  in  the  birth  of  the  inluit  under  conaid- 
eration)  they  were  found  to  inchide: 
8  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  had  1  pregnancy, 
I.  29  per  cent,  of  thoae  who  had  had  2, 3,  or  4  pregnandca, 

30  per  oent.  of  those  wiio  had  had  5  or  more  pregnancies. 

trhus,  781  out  of  1,817  mothen  from  whom  infonnation  was  obtained  said  that  they  did  not  Tentibie 
their  bedrooms  at  all  at  night. 
These  mcluded: 

40  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  had  1  pregnancy, 
44  per  cent,  of  those  irko  had  had  2,  3,  or  4  pregnancies, 
46  per  oent.  of  those  who  had  had  6,  6,  7,  or  8  pregnandes,  and 
82  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  had  9  or  more  pregnancies. 

ThtiB,  with  one  exception  the  per  cent,  of  mothers  who  said  that  th^  did  not  Tentikte  their  bedrooms 

at  night  increaaed  with  the  number  of  the  mother's  pregnancies.    Tbis  ezception,  whidi  occurs  with  the 

mothen  who  had  9  or  more  pregnancies,  may  be  due  to  chance,  as  the  group  included  only  forty  cases. 

>  [  Dr.  Herman  Schwars  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Free  Out-door  Maternity  Clinic  (New  Ycric. 

'•^  •'  1910),  p.  41,  gives  similar  figures  verifying  the  statement  that  the  mothers  of  the  larger  families  lank  lower 

•.'*   *■  in  general  intelligence  and  in  knowledge  of  hygiene  than  those  of  smalW  families. 

Thus,  out  of  679  mothen,  67  were  graded  as  unsatisfactory  in  intelligence  and  6 12  as  satitfaetory ,  Uie 
'   ,'  average  number  of  children  bom  per  funily  being  3.8  among  the  former  and  3.1  anumg  the  latter. 

{    '^  Of  670  mothen  491  were  graded  as  having  an  unsatisfactory  and  179  as  having  a  satisfactory  knowledge 

''I  ^  of  infant  hygiene,  the  average  number  of  living  births  per  family  being  3.9  anumg  the  former  and  8.6  among 

'  'V'  *  the  latter. 


^     3 


« 


^reat  Britain,  Local  Government  Board,  Supplemmt  to  the  Thirty-dbth  Annual  Report,  p.  49. 


•  » 
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grading  influences  producing  excessive  infant  mortality" 
also  tend  to  produce  excessively  large  families — or  else  both 
the  degrading  conditions  and  the  excessively  large  family  are 
produced  by  the  same  deeper-lying  causes — ^it  is  also  just  as 
true  that  an  excessive  number  of  children  in  the  family  in  it- 
self brings  about  conditions  in  the  home  that  lower  the  infant's 
chances  of  survival.  The  term  "large  family"  is,  of  course, 
relative.  In  some  cases,  where  the  parents  have  sufficient 
resources,  interest,  and  leisure  from  other  duties,  what  might 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  an  excessively  large  family  would 
under  such  circumstances  be  regarded  only  as  normally  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  cases 
where  the  parents  have  not  the  resources,  the  interest,  or  the 
ability  to  provide  for  more  than  three  children  properly,  the 
chances  of  survival  of  subsequent  infants  born  into  the  family 
will  not  be  lessened,  other  things  being  equal,  by  the  birth  of 
more  than  this  number  of  children. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  popular  miscon- 
ception that  the  death  rate  in  large  families  is  low  has  arisen. 
The  large  families  we  meet  so  impress  us  with  the  number  of 
children  who  are  living  that  we  forget  the  number  who  have 
died  while,  again,  we  never  notice  the  small  families  that  would 
have  been  large  if  so  many  of  the  children  had  not  died  during 
infancy  and  childhood.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find 
any  evidence  whatever  to  support  this  popular  belief  that  large 
families  have  low  infant  mortality  rates,  while  there  is  abun- 
dance of  evidence  to  show  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  family,  and  no  small  amount 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  mortality  rate  for  children  and 
even  adults  is  greater  in  large  families  than  in  small.* 

The  Inflicence  of  the  Length  of  the  Interval  Between  the  M other* s 
Pregnancies, — As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  influence — 
both  prenatal  and  postnatal — of  fertility  and  the  size  of  the 
family  on  infant  mortality  is  partly  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  interval  between  the  mother's  pregnancies  or  deliveries. 

*8ee  eQ>eeially  the  vtide  by  March  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  LXXV,  pp. 
519  ff.,  previoasly  quoted,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Ewart's  two  articles  in  the  Eugenics  Review  on  "  The  Aristocracy 
of  Infancy  and  the  Conditions  of  Birth,"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  142-70,  and  "The  Influence  of  Parental  Age  on  Off- 
Vnog,"  Vol.  in.  pp.  201-232.  In  the  latter  of  these  articles  Doctor  Ewart  shows  how  the  mean  height  of 
children  is  abo  affected  adversely  by  the  order  of  birth  (p.  213). 
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Where  this  interval  is  large  the  influence  of  large  families  is 
less  but  where  it  is  small  it  is  much  greater.  The  relation 
between  the  average  interval  between  the  pregnancies  of  the 
mothers  visited  in  the  Boston  investigation  and  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  V. 

MORTALITT  RATE  PER  1.000  BIRTHS  FOR  INFANTS  BORN  TO  MOTHERS  YISTTBD  IN 
THE  HOUSE-TOuHOUSE  INVESTIGATION  IN  BOSTON.  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  AVERAGE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  PREGNANCIES. 


Avenge  Interval  between  Mother'i  PMsuoeiee. 


Number  of  Birthe. 


labnt  Mortelifesr  Rate. 


1  yew  or  ieee 159  188.4 

UyewB 197  147.2 

2yeM8 Ml  127.9 

Zymn 4(8  128.8 

4y«M8 113  10«.2 

5  yeere  and  over 87  186.0 


Total 1.636(a)  132.1 


(a)  Infonnatkm  ma  not  obtained  in  67  initanoes.    The  371  inbntsiHioifere  bom  dnrinc  their  moCbse' 
first  pregnaneieB  are  not  inelnded  in  this  taUe. 


Table  V  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  show  no  relationship 
between  the  average  interval  between  the  mother's  pregnancies 
and  the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Thus,  although  the  rate 
decreases  as  the  length  of  the  interval  increases  until  the  period 
of  five  years  and  over  is  reached  (from  143  where  the  average 
interval  was  less  than  two  years  to  128,  129  and  106  where  it 
was  two,  three,  and  four  years  respectively)  it  then  increases 
to  185  deaths  per  1,000  births  with  the  group  of  mothers  the 
average  interval  between  whose  pregnancies  was  five  years 
and  over.  Moreover,  although  the  mortality  rate  for  the  first 
two  groups  combined  (one  year  and  less  and  one  and  one  half 
years)  is  greater  than  that  for  the  next  three  the  rate  for  the 
first  group  proves  to  be  higher  than  that  for  the  second  when 
they  are  separated  (138  and  147  respectively).  Yet,  closer 
examination  of  the  results  shows  that  these  apparent  excep- 
tions are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  influence  the  con- 
clusion. 

In  the  former  case,  the  rise  in  the  mortality  rate  with  the 

group  where  the  interval  between  pregnancies  was  five  years 

or  over  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways;  first,  on  the  suppo- 

f  sition  that  the  number  of  cases  included  in  the  group  is  too 


•  ■  r 
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small  (67)  to  allow  any  weight  to  be  given  it  in  drawing  con- 
clusions, or,  second,  on  the  supposition  that  such  an  excep- 
tionally large  interval  between  pr^nancies  as  five  years  or 
more  is,  among  families  of  the  class  for  the  most  part  visited 
in  this  investigation,  generally  the  result,  not  of  choice  but  of 
weakness  or  physical  incapacity — a  condition  which  would  be 
likely  to  effect  the  strength  and  resistance  of  such  children  as 
might  be  born  and  thereby  to  raise  the  mortality  rate  for  the 
class. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  fact  that  the  rate  for  the  group  of 
infants  born  to  mothers  with  an  interval  between  pregnancies 
of  one  year  or  under  is  less  than  that  for  those  where  the  in- 
terval was  one  and  one  half  years  does  not  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relationship  between  the  infant  mortality  rate  and 
the  length  of  the  avera^  interval  between  the  mother's  preg- 
nancies because  the  rate  for  the  first  group  where  the  average 
interval  was  less  than  one  year  would  have  been  much  higher 
if  it  were  not  composed  so  exclusively  of  mothers  who  bad  had 
few  previous  pregnancies  and  whose  families  were,  therefore, 
small — a  class  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  tends  to  have 
a  very  low  infant  death  rate.  In  fact  70  per  cent,  of  the 
mothers  in  this  group  had  had  only  one  previous  pregnancy. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  influence  of  this  small  interval 
between  pregnancies  the  mothers  in  the  group  must  be  further 
clasMfied  according  to  the  number  of  their  previous  pregnan- 
cies. When  this  is  done  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  rate 
for  the  infants  bom  to  mothers  in  the  group  who  had  had  1 , 
2,  or  3  previous  pregnancies  was  129;  for  those  who  had  had 
4,  5,  or  6  it  was  333;  while  for  those  who  had  had  over  6  pre- 
vious pregnancies  it  reached  the  enormous  proportion  of  500 
deaths  per  1,000  births.  A  careful  examination  of  the  table, 
therefore,  indicates,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  number  of 
the  previous  pregnancies  and  the  size  of  the  families  of  the 
mothers  included  in  each  group,  that  there  is  a  striking  rela- 
tionship between  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  the  aver- 
age interval  between  the  mother's  pregnancies. 

Doctor  Ewart  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Eiigenics  Review 
emphasized  this  need  for  the  "adequate  spacing  of  births"  by 
ahovii^  that  the  physical  development  of  the  children  who 
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survive  is  retarded  by  a  short  interval  between  births.  Thus, 
as  he  shows  in  the  following  table,  the  average  height  and 
weight  of  over  800  children  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  age 
was  greater  where  the  interval  between  births  was  large  than 
where  it  was  small : 

TABLE  VI. 

BELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  BIRTHS  AND 
THE  MEAN  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTH  YEAR  OF  AGE  AMONG 
866  CHILDREN  OF  MIDDLESBOROUGH,  ENGLAND;  1011.    (a) 


Interval  Betiram  Births. 

Mean  Hoght  in  Inches. 

Mean  Weight  in  PooiMk. 

LfiM  than  2  yean  . 

38.6 
30.0 
40.3 
41.7 

37.2 

2  and  under'2i  yean 

38.8 

2i  to  8  years 

30  1 

3  years  and  over 

30.4 

(a)  R.J.Einrt,M.D./'TheInilii«MeorFte«BtalAieonOff8pring.''EaieniflBBeview,VoLni^ 


In  commenting  on  this  table  Doctor  Ewart  says:  ''The 
female  is  used  to  the  greatest  extent  that  her  fertility  will 
allow;  births  at  intervals  of  eleven  months  being  quite  com- 
mon. .  .  .  The  birth  interval  is  so  short  that  the  mother 
is  imable  to  bring  her  whole  vitality  to  bear.  Thus  one  child, 
as  it  were,  spoils  the  next."  He  then  asks  this  very  pertinent 
question:  "Which  is  the  most  desirable,  three  children  of  a 
mean  height  of  39.5  inches  or  two  of  41.0  inches,  with  all  the 
other  attributes  of  mankind  altered  in  the  same  proportion? 
.  .  .  As  regards  the  individual  there  is  no  hesitancy  as 
to  the  answer;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  produc- 
tion it  is  quite  possible  that  three  inefficients  may  be  better 

;,  '  and  do  more  work  than  the  two  efficients.     Racial  supremacy, 

however,  is  not  a  question  of  numbers,  and  concerns  individ- 
ual fitness  only." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  mothers 
themselves  do  not  escape  without  injury  from  the  strain  put 
upon  them  by  too  frequent  childbearing;  but  this  lowering  of 
the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  mother  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
sufficiency of  time  between  the  two  pregnancies  for  complete 
recovery  from  the  strain  of  the  first  creates  a  condition  which 

..  "•  will  be  likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  harmfully  affect 

both  the  prenatal  and  postnatal  development  of  subsequent 
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children.  In  fact,  both  the  mother  and  the  children  suffer 
when  the  length  of  the  interval  between  births  is  too  small. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  most  mothers  to  properly  nour- 
ish themselv^,  a  new  bom  baby,  and  a  child  within  the 
uterus  at  the  same  time. 

This  point  is  especially  important,  for  artificial  feeding  is 
more  often  resorted  to  by  these  mothers  who  are  attempting 
to  rear  two  babies  at  once — one  within  the  womb  and  the 
other  just  born.  Among  the  mothers  visited  in  the  Boston 
enquiry,  for  instance,  25  per  cent,  said  that  they  had  resorted 
to  the  use  of  bottle  feeding  because  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  their  breast  milk  was  reduced  by  a  subsequent  pregnancy. 
Among  the  Italian  mothers  this  reason  was  given  in  over  half 
the  cases — a  truly  astounding  proportion.  Thus,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  bottle  feeding  decreases  the  chances  of  sur- 
vival of  the  baby  from  three  to  five  times  (as  all  authorities 
agree),*  it  can  readily  be  understood  how  the  coming  of  one 
child  spoils  the  chances  of  survival  of  the  previous  one. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  influence  of  fertility  and  the 
fflze  of  the  family,  especially  when  combined  with  the  infiuence 
of  the  length  of  the  interval  between  pregnancies,  constitutes 
an  important  factor  in  infant  mortality.  As  Doctor  Ewart 
says:  "The  wastage  of  life,  and  production  of  immature  prog- 
eny with  its  consequent  misery  and  suffering  to  the  mother, 
can,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  generally  believed,  be 
traced  directly  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  fertility  of 
women  between  their  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-fifth  years 
exceeds  their  power  to  reproduce  healthy  offspring."  t  How- 
ever dangerous  "race  suicide"  and  the  declining  birth  rate 
may  be  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  excessively  large  families 
is  no  remedy,  and  however  desirable  a  high  rate  of  births  may 
be  it  is  mere  waste  to  bring  children  into  the  world  faster  than 
the  laws  of  nature  decree  to  be  desirable. 

*8k.  fa  iwlliw,  Um  rapurt  vt  the  iDmtintioa  by  Ibe  Childns'i  Biirtiu  nf  IsTut  Mottilil)';  Johnt- 
•<>n,Fi,IiIi.W^,I)*Tii'~Su^iUimlCoiBi«riw>ottt>eMcirt*litxoCBnut/eduid  BoltW^ed  BiUn" 
BItiAm.  Jown.dDiHHorChildRC,  UiRh.igi3,  pp.S34-47,ud  ttnU.  B.Buinuof  Ubd'alu- 
mipniia  d(  Infint  If  crtaBlr  m  Fill  Rira.  Mui. 
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MEASURE    OF    RURAL    MIGRATION   AND    OTHER 
FACTORS  OF  URBAN  INCREASE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Bt  John  M.  Guxbttb  and  Qbobgb  R.  Dayixs. 


Among  those  who  discuss  urban  and  rural  matters  the  usual 

assumption  relative  to  urban  increase  of  population  is  that 

city  growth  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  migration  of  people 

from  the  country  and  that  the  so-called  rural  depopulation  is 

due  to  the  same  cause.    One  of  the  writers  has  made  several 

attempts  to  estimate  the  force  of  the  factors  of  urban  increase, 

although  those  estimates  must  now  be  regarded  as  inconclusive 

.  ;•  and  incorrect.*    Practically  no  one  else  seems  to  have  been 

j  interested  in  the  publication  of  estimates  of  city  gains.    But 

I  recently  Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin  has  published  an  article 

i  i  entitled  ''Immigration  as  a  Source  of  Urban  Increase."t    It 

•  ;  is  believed  that  the  present  article  contains  fairly  complete 

-  u  and  accurate  estimates  touching  several  points  related  to  ur- 

>  .{  ban  increase. 

.k  In  revising  his  Constructive  Rural  Sociology,  one  of  the 


'  ?  present  writers  again  took  up  the  work  of  estimating  the  force 

A  of  the  various  factors  contributing  to  urban  population  in- 

crease.    It  was  his  good  fortime  to  hit  upon  a  method  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  which  takes  the  calculations  out  of  the  realm  of 
f  guess-work.    The  present  article  embodies  the  chief  features 

of  the  method  and  gives  the  various  results,  some  of  the  most 
5  important  of  which  are  by-products  of  the  end  aimed  at.    An 

application  has  been  made  of  the  method  to  each  of  the  nine 
geographical  divisions  of  the  nation  and  a  rate  of  natural  in- 
crease of  population  has  been  attained,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
<  '^  that  we  are  lacking  birth  registration  and  that  death  registra- 


.  (  *See  articlee  by  John  M .  Gillette.  "  City  Trend  of  City  Population  and  Leadenhip. "  Quarteriy  Joani4 

']    -^  University  of  North  Dakota,  October,  1910;  "The  Diift  to  the  City  in  Relation  to  the  Rural  FloUeiii," 

'  ;j>  American  Journal  Sociology,  Vol.  16,  p.  645;  "CouBtructive  Rural  Sociology,  Chapter,  Rnnl  and  Dihtt 

'  'I'l  Increase." 

'  ;i  tQuA-RTCRLT  PuBUCATiONs,  Ambbican  STATISTICAL  Abbociation,  September,  1914. 
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tion  is  partial  for  the  nation.  It  is  the  aim  to  publish  this 
part  of  the  work  at  some  later  date. 

After  the  writer  alluded  to  above  had  blocked  out  the 
method  employed  in  the  rough  he  was  joined  in  the  work  by  his 
colleague,  Dr.  George  R.  Davies,  who  contributed  many  sug- 
gestions toward  purif3Hing  the  method  and  giving  it  greater 
accuracy.  That  part  of  this  paper  which  deals  with  the 
application  of  the  method  to  the  various  classes  of  cities  of  the 
nation  is  entirely  his  work. 

This  paper  claims  to  attain  four  results  relative  to  the 
decade,  1900-1910,  none  of  which,  save  perhaps  the  first  one 
enumerated,  have  previously  been  worked  out.  1.  The 
establishment  of  a  rate  of  natural  increase  for  the  national 
population.  2.  The  establishment  of  the  birth  rate,  and  the 
rate  of  natural  increase  for  both  the  rural  and  urban  groups 
of  the  nation.  3.  The  establishment  of  the  force  of  each  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  urban  increase  of  population.  4. 
The  establishment  of  the  same  for  the  various  classes  of  cities. 

Natural  Increase  in  the  United  States. — Before  we  are  able 
to  determine  the  force  of  the  various  factors  which  produce 
the  increase  in  urban  population  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
the  rate  of  natural  increase  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  the  total  population  between  1900  and 
1910  was  21  per  cent.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural  in- 
crease rate  must  be  much  less  than  this  since  the  nation  has 
received  millions  of  persons  from  abroad  and  sent  out  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  emigrants  during  that  interval.  Hence 
to  determine  the  natural  increase  rate  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  factors  of  immigration  and  emigration. 

There  are  two  methods  of  discovering  the  force  of  immigra- 
tion in  determining  the  rate  of  natural  increase  for  the  United 
States.  One  method  is  to  use  the  net  immigration  worked 
out  by  the  last  Census  (Thirteenth  Census,  Abstractj  p.  191). 
The  other  is  to  use  the  foreign  born  population  living  in  1900 
and  1910  as  a  basis  to  discover  the  amount  of  the  new  decen- 
nial immigration.  The  latter  method  is  employed  here  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  used  in  the  subsequent  operations  of 
obtaining  the  natural  increase  for  the  various  geographical 
divisions  and  the  force  of  the  factors  of  urban  increase.     The 
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results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  differ  so  slightly  as  to  be 
inconsequential. 

The  foreign  born  population  of  the  nation  in  1900  was  10,341,- 
276.  Reducing  this  amount  20  per  cent,  to  allow  for  deaths 
during  the  decade  (Figured  from  statement  of  Census,  1910, 
Vol.  I,  p.  1017)  the  number  living  in  1910  is  8,273,000.  The 
number  of  foreign  born  according  to  the  Census  of  1910  was 
13,515,886.  Subtracting  those  of  1900  who  were  living  in 
•  1910  from  the  number  given  in  1910,  the  difference,  5,242,286, 
represents  the  new  immigrants.  To  get  the  full  force  of 
immigration  on  increasing  the  national  population  during  the 
decade  this  amount  must  be  increased  by  17.4  per  cent.,  a 
percentage  now  to  be  explained. 

To  the  5,242,000  new  immigrants  should  be  added  their 

children  which  were  bom  in  the  United  States.    The  birth 

rate  for  the  immigrant  group  was  estimated  at  38.96  per 

thousand  annually.     This  conclusion  was  reached  by  taking 

the  average  birth  rate  of  all  the  countries  from  which  the 

larger  number  of  the  immigrants  come.    This  was  found  to  be 

31.5.    This  rate  should  be  increased  68.5  per  cent,  because  of 

I  the   fact   that  immigrants   are   predominantly   adults.*    A 

'   J  decrease  in  the  resulting  rate  of  77.3  per  cent,  must  be  made  to 

^i  allow  for  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  immigrants  leave 

[  their  wives  in  the  home  country.f    Allowing  next  for  the 

■   I  death  rate  among  the  children  of  the  immigrants,  the  net 

/  result  of  17.4  per  cent,  increase  is  obtained,  amounting  to 

912,000.     This  gives  the   total   force   of   new  immigration 
:  \  during  the  decade  of  6,154,000. 

'\  Emigration  must  also  be  considered.     It  is  strange  that 

f  ^  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  for  the  total  amount  of  emigra- 

tion of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries. 
Yet  the  amount  must  be  considerable,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
a  large  number  of  farmers  and  laborers  have  gone  to  Western 
/^  Canada,  and  there  has  been  in  addition  some  exodus  to  the 

'\  i^  Philippines,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  South  America, 

/  •'  and  other  regions.     Fortunately,  however,  a  failure  to  esti- 


'/.  \  >K^omparuon  of  probabiltty  cuire,  bMed  on  flguras  in  Stotistioal  Abstract,  U.  S.,  1913.  p.  80.  with  the 

■  t}  normal  age  distribution  of  population. 

"  '{i  tJenks  and  Lauck,  "The  Immigration  Problem"  (p.  496). 
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mate  closely  this  item  is  not  at  all  serious  since  it  has  little  or 
no  eflfect  on  the  principal  result  sought — namely,  the  migra- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  districts — except  in  so  far  as  the 
emigration  is  proportionately  greater  from  one  district  than 
from  the  other.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  estimate  of  the 
emigration  affects  the  computation  of  the  natural  increase, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  items  offset  each  other  when 
it  comes  to  finding  the  balance  accounted  for  by  migration 
from  country  to  city.  And  in  so  far  as  this  emigration  is  in 
excess  of  the  normal  ratio  from  the  rural  districts  it  can  be 
stated  with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 

A  safe  estimate  for  the  total  emigration  during  the  decade 
would  be  550,000,  of  which  192,500  may  be  assigned  to  emi- 
gration from  cities.*  Add  to  this  the  natural  increase  of  the 
emigrants  for  the  average  of  five  years  that  the  group  would 
be  out  of  the  country — anticipating  the  rate  of  13.7  per  cent. — 
and  we  have  the  item  of  588,000  as  the  total  loss  by  emigration 
from  the  United  States  as  a  whole  during  the  decade  under 
consideration. 

Bringing  together  the  results  thus  far  obtained  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  balance  of  immigration  over  emigration  ac- 
counts for  an  increase  by  1910  as  compared  to  1900  of  5,566,000 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  deductions,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  compute  the  natural  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  during  the  decade.  The  total  increase 
as  shown  by  the  Census  was  15,977,691.  Deducting  from 
this  the  number  accounted  for  by  the  excess  of  immigration 
over  emigration  as  just  stated,  there  remains  a  balance  of 
10,411,000 — taking  the  nearest  hundreds. 

Comparing  this  number — which  of  course  must  represent 
the  natural  increase  of  the  national  population — ^with  the 
population  of  almost  76,000,000  in  1900,  there  is  found  to  be 
an  increase  of  13.7  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  this  rate  is  vouched  for  by 
employing  another  method  to  arrive  at  the  natural  increase  of 
population.  This  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  birth  rate  of 
the  national  population  and  the  use  of  the  mortality  rate 
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given  by  the  government  mortality  reports.  The  number  of 
children  under  5  years  in  urban  communities  in  1910  was 
4,200,000  in  round  numbers.  This  represents  86  per  cent,  of 
those  born.  This  rate  is  obtained  by  taking  the  average 
death  rate  from  a  probability  curve  made  from  the  data  con- 
tained in  recently  published  life  tables  (American  Life  Tables, 
C.  H.  Forsyth,  Amer.  Stat.  Association,  Sept.,  1914,  p.  234). 
The  entire  number  of  children  bom  was  4,880,000.  Dividing 
this  number  by  the  estimated  urban  population  midway 
between  1907  and  1908,  to  get  the  average  age  of  the  children 
of  the  five  year  age  group,  the  birth  rate  per  year  of  2.47  is 
obtained,  which  converted  into  a  decennial  rate  becomes  24.7. 
Treating  the  rural  five  year  age  group  and  the  correlative 
population  in  the  same  manner  a  rural  birth  rate  of  30.36  for 
the  decade  is  obtained. 

The  average  mortality  rate  for  urban  districts  of  the  regis- 
tration area  is  found  to  be  15.9;  that  for  rural  districts,  13.4. 
Subtracting  these  rates  from  the  appropriate  birth  rates  we 
get  a  natural  increase  rate  for  urban  districts  of  8.8  and  a  rural 
rate  of  16.96.  Employing  the  method  of  weighted  average 
we  obtain  the  natural  increase  rate  for  the  whole  nation  of 
13.68,  or  practically  the  previous  rate  of  13.7. 

Relativh  Force  of  the  Factors  Contributing  to  Urban  Increase. 
— The  factors  which  account  for  urban  increase  in  the  United 
States  are  immigration  and  emigration,  incorporation,  natural 
increase,  and  migration  from  rural  districts.  A  treatment  of 
each  of  these  factors  will  indicate  their  relative  force  in  urban 
gains. 

1 .  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  demonstrate  that  alien  immigrants 
are  settling  dominantly  in  a  few  states  and  in  the  cities.  Thus 
in  1909,  6  states,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  received  529,688  aliens  and 
lost  152,178,  retaining  71.3  per  cent.  In  that  year  those 
states  contained  71.1  per  cent,  of  all  immigrant  aliens  of  the 
nation.  During  the  period  1908-1913  those  states,  together 
with  California,  Connecticut,  and  Michigan  received  70  per 
cent,  of  the  net  immigration  of  the  country.  The  6  states 
first  mentioned  also  sustained  49.2  per  cent,  of  the  national 
urban  increase.     The   9   states  above  mentioned,   together 
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with  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Washington,  ac- 
counted for  71.1  per  cent,  of  the  urban  gain  of  the  nation.  Bj 
s  comparison  of  urban  growth  and  immigration  it  is  evident 
that  the  inunigration  to  the  6  states  and  the  13  states  named 
above  almost  equals  their  urban  increase.  That  to  the  wholi' 
nation  is  equal  to  74.5  per  cent,  of  its  urban  increment.  Then- 
is  thus  reason  for  thinking  that  immigration  to  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  above  states  has  less  to  do  with  populating 
cities  that  it  does  within  those  states. 

We  have  not  thus  far  demonstrated  in  exact  statistical 
terms  what  portion  of  the  immigrants  which  go  to  the  differeni 
states  settle  in  cities.  The  facts  just  presented  create  a  strong: 
presumption  that  the  immigrants  largely  Iqcate  in  citis'H. 
This  presumption  becomes  all  the  stronger  when  we  consider 
the  industrial  situation.  Relative  to  that  of  the  6  staler 
considered  above,  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  any  largi 
portion  of  their  immigrant  aliens  go  into  agriculture?  Alhof 
those  stat«s  have  had  their  available  agricultural  land  occupied 
for  a  long  time,  and  while  land  changes  owners  to  a  Hmittd 
extent  the  scope  of  the  exchange  is  too  limited  to  absorb  many 
of  the  immigrants.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  imm'grants  t<i 
any  considerable  extent  are  purchasers  of  land  in  those  state? 
And  what  is  true  of  the  6  states  obtains  in  Connecticut  and  ir 
only  a  little  less  true  of  the  7  additional  states  which  constitute 
the  13. 

Therefore,  since  the  states  alluded  to  manifest  nearly  thre. 
fourths  of  the  urban  increase  of  the  nation,  since  they  absorb 
almost  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  immigration,  since  X\v 
amount  of  their  immigration  equals  so  much  of  their  urban 
gain,  and  since  the  logic  of  their  industrial  conditions  is  against 
the  absorption  of  their  immigrants  by  agriculture,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  that  their  immigrants  largely  settle  in  their 
cities  and  in  a  large  measure  cause  their  growth. 

Having  established  the  probability  that  immigrants  pre- 
dominantly settle  in  cities  it  is  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap 
and  show  to  what  extent  they  actually  do  so  and  what  propor- 
tion of  urban  increase  they  account  for.  A  previous  statemeni 
exhibited  the  decennial  increase  of  the  population  of  the  nation 
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which  was  due  to  the  immigration  of  the  decade,  together 
with  its  natural  increase. 

What  portion  of  this  immigration  which  arrived  during  the 
decade  1900-1910  goes  to  the  cities  may  be  determined  as 
follows.    There  were  in  1910,  13,515,886  foreign  bom  in  the 
United  States,  of  whom  72.2  per  cent.,  or  9,770,000  were 
living  in  urban  districts.     (Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  I,  pp.  139 
and  189).     In  1900  the  number  of  foreign  born  in  urban  dis- 
tricts, similarly  computed,  was  6,910,000.     In  order,  however, 
that  precisely  the  same  territory  may  be  compared  there  should 
be  added  to  the  latter  the  foreign  population  of  rural  territory 
that  becomes  urban  by  1910.     The  total  population  of  this 
territory,  was  813,000  in  1900  (Table  37,  Vol  1,  p.  60,  Thu-- 
teenth  Census).     This  territory  being  at  the  line  between 
urban  and  rural  may  be  taken  as  having  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  foreign  population  as  the  United  States  taken  as  a 
whole,  or  13.6  per  cent.     This  percentage,  111,000  added  to 
the  former  total,  gives  7,015,000  as  the  total  foreign  born 
population  in  1900  living  in  territory  urban  at  the  close  of  the 
decade.     Of  this  number  80  per  cent,  would  be  living  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  decade,  or  5,612,000  (Thir- 
teenth Census,  Ahstraci^  p.  191).     The  difference  between  this 
number  and  the  number  of  foreign  bom  enumerated  in  1910 
would  of  course  represent  the  net  result  of  the  immigration  to 
the  cities  during  the  decade.     The  difference  is  4,146,000,  or 
79  per  cent,  of  the  total  immigration  of  the  decade.    With 
this  may  be  taken  the  proportionate  share  of  the  offspring  of 
the  new  immigrants  as  previously  computed,   or  721,000, 
making  a  total  of  4,866,000  of  the  urban  population  in  1910 
which  is  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  foreign  immigration. 

2.  The  contributive  force  of  natural  increase  of  urban 
populations  in  accounting  for  their  gains  is  quickly  estimated, 
since  we  were  obliged  to  establish  the  urban  natural  increase 
rate  in  demonstrating  the  second  method  of  obtaining  the  rate 
of  natural  increase  of  the  nation.  It  was  found  to  be  8.8  per 
cent.  Applying  this  rate  to  the  urban  population  of  1910  the 
resulting  increase  for  the  decade  is  found  to  be  2,715,000. 
From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  the  number  of  emigrants 
having  their  origin  in  the  cities  who  leave  the  United  States 
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permanently.  It  waa  found  that  the  emigrants  together 
with  their  natural  increase  for  the  decade  ending  1910  num- 
bered 588,000.  The  due  Ijortion  which  came  from  urban 
districts  amounted  to  206,000,  leaving  2,509,000  as  the  contri- 
bution the  cities  make  to  their  own  gain  by  natural  increase. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  a  certain  part  of  the  increase  in  urban 
population  as  given  in  the  census  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  towns  under  2,500  in  1900,  which  are  then  counted 
as  rural  territory,  may  pass  the  2,500  mark  during  the  decade 
and  be  included  in  the  urban  population  in  1910.  In  a  similar 
way  a  large  city  may  grow  and  absorb  the  population  of  a 
suburb  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  was  rural  territory. 
The  amount  of  population  transferred  bodily  in  these  ways 
from  one  classification  to  the  other  has  already  been  stated 
on  the  authority  of  the  census  as  being  approximately  813,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  natural  increase  of  the  same  popu- 
lation, which  at  the  rate  of  13.7  per  cent,  already  determined 
would  amount  to  111,000,  making  a  total  of  924,000  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  foreign  immigration  to  this 
territory  during  the  decade  has  already  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  considering  the  territory  urban  and  including  it  in 
the  computation  for  the  results  of  immigration,  as  given. 

4.  There  remains  the  computation  of  the  amount  of  urban 
growth  to  be  accounted  for  by  migration  from  rural  regions. 
The  simplest  way  to  arrive  at  this  is  to  deduct  from  the  total 
urban  growth  as  shown  in  the  census  the  various  items  now 
determined.  These  items,  with  the  percentage  that  each  is 
of  the  total  gain,  are  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

Amount,     of  Urban 

Increase. 

Uiban  gain,  as  per  census 11,826,000 

Accounted  for  by  immigration 4,866,000      41 

Accounted  for  by  natural  increase  of  population ....       2,509,000       21 . 6 
Accounted   tor  by  incorporation   of  new   territory 

with  urban  territory 924,000  7.6 

Balance,  migration  from  rural  to  urban  districts  . . .      3,527,000       29 . 8 


i  f- 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  method  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  problem  of  urban  increase  might  be  applied  to  rural 
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increase.  The  result,  of  course,  should  be  the  same  total 
migration  to  the  cities  that  has  just  been  determined.  The 
computation  has  been  made  and  the  required  result  obtained, 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  the  space  for  the  computation 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  one  item  in  common  is  rural  migra- 
tion to  cities  and  that  has  proven  to  be  the  same. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  how  much  of  the  rural 
migration  appearing  above  is  from  the  open  country,  and  how 
much  is  from  the  incorporated  places  under  2,500  classified 
as  rural  in  the  census.     There  appear  to  be  no  data   from 
which  this  question  may  be  answered  with  precision,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  no  marked  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  assuming  that  the  migration  from  the  open  country 
was  as  least  proportionate  to  its  population.     In  fact  it  prob- 
ably was  more  than  proportionate,  since,  as  it  will  be  shown, 
the  migration  to  the  group  of  smaller  cities  is  clearly  marked 
and  incorporated  places  under  2,500  would  present  conditions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  cities  in  the  class  next  above 
2,500.     The  census  shows  that  83.5  per  cent,  of  so-called 
rural  population  is  actually  in  the  open  country  (Thirteenth 
Census,  Vol.  I,  p.  64).     It  is  therefore  safe  to  conclude  that  at 
least  2,950,000  out  of  the  total  3,527,000  rural  migration, 
represents  the  movement  from  the  open  country  to  the  city. 

Urban  Increase  by  Classes  of  Cities, — It  will  be  of  interest 
to  carry  the  analysis  of  the  increase  of  urban  population  one 
step  further  and  compute  it  for  the  various  groups  of  cities  as 
classified  by  size.    The  results  of  this  analysis  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table.     The  methods  used  are  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  study,  except  as  will  be  explained.     The  prin- 
cipal difference  in  method  is  in  handling  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation which  changes  its  classification  or  is  incorporated  with 
the  growing  city  during  the  decade.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
compute  just  what  this  amount  would  be  for  each  class  of 
cities,  since  each  class  both  loses  and  gains  a  certain  amount 
during   the   decade.     The    computation   is   therefore   based 
directly  upon  the  population  of  territory  as  it  was  classified  in 
1910,  carrying  this  classification  back  to  1900.     The  classi- 
fication in  this  form  is  given  in  the  census  (Thirteenth  Census, 
Vol.  I,  p.  71).     By  this  method  there  is,  of  course,  no  gain  by 
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change  in  classification  or  by  incorporation  to  be  considered. 
The  gain  by  immigration  is  determined  by  the  same  method 
as  before;  that  is,  the  foreign  population  in  1900  is  decreased 
20  per  cent,  for  deaths  and  subtracted  from  the  foreign  popu-  ii  - 

lation  in  1910.     The  det«rmination  of  the  foreign  population  f^. 

for  the  several  groups  of  cities  in  1900  is,  however,  somewhat 
difficult  to  reach,  as  the  census  does  not  analyze  the  1900 
population  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  classification  so  as  to  show 
the  foreign  born  population.     The  method  used  was  as  fol- 
lows.    A  graph  was  drawn  representing  on  the  base  line  the  !■». 
population  of  the  various  groups  of  cities  as  then  classified,  in                     ) 
the  order  of  the  size  of  the  cities.     Vertically  above  the  base 
line  distances  were  measured  to  represent  the  percentage  of 
foreign  born  white  as  given  for  each  group  of  cities  {Ibid,  Vol. 
I,  p.  184).     The  percentage  of  foreign  born  white  was  found  to 
increase  quite  r^ularly  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  cities,  '- 
allowing  the  drawing  of  a  fairly  regular  curve.     The  base                     T   , ' 
line  was  then  subdivided  again  on  the  basis  of  the  classification  (V  * 
of  cities  according  to  their  grouping  in  1910,  and  from  the                    *' . 
curve  the  percentages  of  foreign  born  white  were  read.     These                    f  * 
percentages  were  then  applied  and  the  number  of  foreign  bom                    7   . 
white  found  for  each  group  of  cities.     A  slight  increase  (be-                   5" 
tween  1  and  2  per  cent.)  was  made  to  include  the  small  number                    sf  ■ 
of  foreign  born  colored.     The  offspring  of  these  new  immi- 
grants during  the  decade  was  determined  at  the  same  ratio 
as  previously  found  for  the  total  new  immigration,  17.4  per 
cent.    The  emigration  was  determined  by  distributing  among 
the  various  groups  in  proportion  to  their  total  population  the 
emigration    from    urban    districts   as    previously   estimated. 
The  natural  increase  was  also  taken  as  before  at  13.7  per  cent, 
for  the  decade.     The  balance  necessary  to  make  up  the  total 
gain  for  each  group  of  cities  was  taken,  and  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  rural  migratfon  to  the  cities.     It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  of  the  group  of  largest  cities  the  balance 
is  negative,  indicating  a  loss  of  population  to  smaller  cities  or 
rural  regions.     This  is  very  likely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
formation  of  the  so-called  satellite  cities  by  the  removal  of 
lai^e  industries   to   less   populous   out-lying   districts.     The 
totals  in  the  table  when  compared  with  the  former  summary 
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will  be  found  to  give  slightly  different  results,  due  to  the 
in  classification  of  the  1900  population. 

There  is  throughout  the  calculations  which  have  bee 

in  working  out  the  method  of  treating  the  various  fact 
sidered  in  this  papor  a  certain  degree  of  error  which  it 
the  limitations  of  the  slide  rule.  But  as  the  errors  an 
the  cumulative  kind,  and  as  totals  may  be  checked,  t 
error  due  to  this  source  is  almost  negligible. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  URBAN  GROWTH. 

* 

By  Earle  Clark,  Russell  Sage  F&undation. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  American  cities  is  a 
familiar  and  widely  discussed  statistical  fact.  In  recent  years 
the  cities  have  contributed  much  more  than  their  proportional 
share  to  the  growth  of  the  country's  population.  From  1900 
to  1910  the  population  of  urban  communities  increased  by  35 
per  cent,  while  the  population  of  rural  territory  increased  by 
but  11  per  cent.  The  increase  in  numbers  in  the  total  popula- 
tion for  the  decade  was  15,977,691,  and  of  this  increase  11,013,- 
738,  or  69  per  cent.,  was  urban  increase.  * 

There  are  three  possible  sources  of  urban  growth — alien 
immigration,  natural  increase  (the  excess  of  births  over  deaths), 
and  migration  from  rural  to  urban  communities.  What  is  the 
contribution  made  by  each  of  these  sources?  Ig  alien  immigra- 
tion, as  has  Been  suggested,  the  preponderant  source  of  city 
growth?  t 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  such  a  rdle  should  be  imputed  to 
alien  immigration.  Of  all  the  factors  which  have  their  part 
in  the  growth  of  population,  immigration  is  the  only  one 
which  in  the  United  States  is  systematically  recorded.  The 
figures  roll  up  into  the  millions  in  each  decade,  while  the 
even  greater  number  of  births  and  deaths  is  only  partially 
registered.  Hence  immigration  looms  larger  perhaps  in  the 
popular  estimation  than  its  importance  really  deserves. 

Information  as  to  the  relative  share  of  alien  immigration 
and  natural  increase,  and,  in  relation  to  cities,  as  to  the  influx 
from  the  rural  regions  may  be  defective,  but  that  need  not 
deter  us  from  the  examination  of  the  relative  importance  of 
these  three  factors  in  determining  the  growth  of  cities.  We 
may  indeed  tread  the  ground  of  estimate  rather  than  of  enu- 
meration, but  evidence  may  be  gathered  and  sifted  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  probability.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  make  such  an  effort. 

*  CensuB  of  1910,  Abstrad,  p.  55. 

t  Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  Ph.D.,  "  Immi^uation  as  a  vSource  of  Urban  Inoeaae."  QrABTERLT  Pubucatiohs 
or  THi  American  Statibtical  Asscktution,  September,  1914,  p.  223. 

Gillette,  John  M.,  "  Drift  to  the  C  ity  in  Relation  to  the  Rural  Problem,"  American  Jounial  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  16,  p.  645. 
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Most  of  the  statistical  data  which  are  available  for  the  pur- 
pose are  found  in  the  United  States  Census  reports  for  1890, 
1900,  and  1910,  and  in  recent  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau 
on  Mortality  Statistics.  This  study  deals  chiefly  with  the 
decade  1900-1910,  but  some  facts  will  be  presented  for  the 
preceding  decade. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  urban  population  of  the  country, 
that  is,  the  population  of  the  places  having,  in  1910,  2,500  or 
more  inhabitants,  increased  from  31,609,645  to  42,623,383— 
an  advance  of  11,013,738.*  What  were  the  sources  of  this 
increment?  t 

The  growth  of  city  populations  is  the  result  of  the  action  and 
interaction  of  a  number  of  factors,  some  of  which  tend  to 
augment  and  others  to  reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  factors  which  add  to  population  are  births,  the  coming  in 
of  people  from  foreign  countries,  and,  in  the  ease  of  city  popu- 
lations, the  coming  in  of  people  from  rural  territory.  The 
factors  which  tend  to  reduce  population  are  deaths,  the 
removal  of  people  to  foreign  countries,  and,  in  the  case  of 
city  populations,  removals  to  rural  territory.  It  will  be  con- 
venient, for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  to  distinguish 
between  births  and  deaths,  the  natural  gain  or  loss,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  movements  of  population  into  and  out  of  a  given  •       j* 

territory  on  the  other  hand. 

Natural  increase  or  decrease  is  determined  by  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  births  in  a  given  period  and  the  num- 
ber of  deaths.  If  the  population  of  a  territory  was  1,000  at  the 
beginning  of  a  decade  and,  there  being  no  movement  of  people 
into  or  out  of  the  territory,  50  deaths  and  100  births  occur 
during  the  decade',  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  decade  is, 
dearly,  1,050.  The  natural  increase,  figured  on  the  popula- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  is  5  per  cent.  In  a  case 
of  this  sort,  some  of  the  50  deaths  reported  would  have  occurred 
among  the  1 ,000  persons  living  in  the  territory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade,  and  some  among  the  100  children  born  during 
the  decide,  but  ths  effect  on  population  would  be  the  same  as 
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though  all  of  the  50  deaths  had  occurred  among  persons  alive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  It  seems  clear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  where  immigration  occurs,  deaths  of  persons  who 
come  in  after  the  beginning  of  the  decade  and  die  in  the  terri- 
tory before  the  end  of  the  decade  should  not  be  considered  in 
determining  natural  increase — ^that  such  deaths  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  fixing  the  gain  from  alien  immigration.  This 
is  the  procedure  that  has  been  followed  in  preparing  the  present 
study. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  factor  of 
natural  increase  applies  to  the  whole  population  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade,  irrespective  of  its  origin. 

The  number  of  the  people  in  any  region  is  aflfected  not  only 
by  births  and  deaths,  but  by  the  passing  of  people  from  terri- 
tory to  territory.  There  is  a  movement  into  American  cities 
from  the  country  districts  and  a  reverse  movement  from  the 
cities  into  the  country.  Any  excess  of  the  inward  over  the 
outward  movement  represents  an  increase  of  urban  population. 

Still  another  factor  affecting  population  is  the  movement 
of  people  from  foreign  countries  into  the  cities  and  from  the 
cities  into  foreign  countries.  This  movement  includes  two 
distinct  elements.  The  first  element  consists  of  natives  of  the 
United  States  who,  in  a  given  decade,  remove  from  American 
cities  to  foreign  countries  or,  having  been  abroad  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  decade,  return  to  cities  during  the  decade.  It  is 
clear  that  persons  of  this  class  going  out  tend  to  reduce  and 
that  persons  coming  in  tend  to  augment  urban  population. 
Little  or  no  statistical  information  is  available  .as  to  the  volume 
of  this  movement  to  and  from  American  cities.  The  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  movements  tend  to  balance  each  other  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  balance  is  of  slight  relative 
importance. 

The  other  element  in  the  movement  of  population  between 
American  cities  and  foreign  countries  is  contributed  by  persons 
of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  foreign  born  persons  residing  in 
American  cities  at  the  beginning  of  a  decade,  a  considerable 
number  remove  during  the  decade  to  foreign  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  each  decade  a  number  of  persons  of  foreign 
birth  enter  the  United  States  from  abroad  and  at  the  end  of 
the  decade  are  living  in  urban  communities. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  foreign  born  persona  conring  to  the 
United  States  in  any  given  decade,  who  settle  in  cities  and 
are  alive  and  in  cities  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  add  to  urban 
population,  while  foreign  born  persons  who,  having  been  in 
the  country  and  in  city  populations  at  the  banning  of  a 
decade,  depart  to  foreign  countries  before  the  end  of  the 
decade  reduce  urban  population.  The  excess  of  persons 
coming  in  and  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  period  over  per- 
sons going  out,  if  there  be  an  excess,  represents  the  increase 
in  urban  population  due  to  the  immigration  of  the  foreign 
bom. 

Alien  Immigration. — What  part  of  the  urban  increase  from 
1900  to  1910  was  due  to  alien  immigration?  It  is  clear  that 
the  effect  on  population  of  the  coming  in  of  aliens  is  both  direct 
and  indirect.  The  direct  effect  is  the  gain  due  to  the  arrival 
of  persons  bom  abroad.  The  indirect  effect  is  the  gain  due  to 
the  births  of  children  of  immigrants  and  of  their  children's 
children.  All  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  native  born 
population  of  the  United  States  is  an  indirect  effect  of  immi- 
gration which  has  occurred  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

In  undertaking  a  statistical  study  of  the  sources  of  urban 
increase  it  is  necessary  to  keep  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
character  of  the  evidence.  As  to  persons  actually  born  abroad, 
the  statistical  evidence  is  f^rly  complete;  as  to  their  children, 
it  is  much  less  complete.  Children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  are,  for  statistical  purposes,  indistinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  native  born  population.  In  this  article  only 
the  direct  effect  of  immigration — the  increase  in  population 
due  to  the  coming  in  and  survival  of  persons  bom  abroad — 
will  be  considered. 

The  gain  in  the  population  of  a  given  territory  in  a  decade 
through  alien  immigration  is  a  composite  result.  The  first 
element  is  the  whole  number  of  foreigners  who  entered  the 
territory  during  the  decade,  less  those  who  left  the  territory 
and  those  who  died  during  the  period.  This  is  the  addition  to 
the  population  made  by  alien  immigration.  But  the  increase 
by  such  immigration  consists  of  such  addition,  less  a  deduc- 
tion for  those  foreigners  who  were  in  the  territory  at  the  out- 
set of  the  decade  who  during  the  period  left  the  territory.  The 
distinction  between  the  addition  to  population  through  alien 
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immigration,  and  the  net  increase  of  the  population  through 
such  immigration  is  an  important  one  for  the  inquiry  which 
is  here  undertaken. 

What  we  have  called  the  addition  to  the  population  through 
alien  immigration,  namely,  the  foreigners  who  having  arrived 
in  a  given  territory  during  the  decade  were  found  living  in  it 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  territory  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  who  had  been  in  the  country  10  years  or  less.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  residents  of  urban  communities  who, 
in  1910,  had  been  in  the  United  States  10  years  or  less,  is 
supplied  by  Census  reports. 

Of  the  9,745,697  foreign  born  persons  living  in  urban  com- 
munities on  April  15,  1910,  3,559,571  are  reported  as  having 
arrived  in  this  country  after  January  1,  1901.  For  823,124 
more  the  time  of  immigration  is  not  reported.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  immigrated  after  1900  is 
the  same  for  this  latter  group  as  for  all  persojis  the  year  of 
whose  immigration  is  knoivn,  39.9  per  cent.,  the  total  number 
of  foreign  born  persons  surviving  in  I9}fi  who  came  to  the 
United  States  subsequent  to  January  1,  1901,  w^as  3,887,997.  * 

The  Census  of  1900  was  taken  as  of  June  1,  and  some  foreign 
born  persons  found  in  cities  in  1910  must  have  entered  the 
country  between  June  1,  1900,  and  January  1,  1901.  The 
number  of  these  survivors  is  not  exactly  known,  but  may  be 
estimated,  either  by  reference  to  the  number  of  survivors  who 
entered  the  country  from  January  1,  1896,  to  January  1,  1901; 
or  by  reference  to  the  number  w^ho  came  in  from  January  1, 
1901,  to  January  1,  1906.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  number 
of  foreigners  living  in  American  cities  in  1910  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  7  months  from  June  1,  1900,  to  January 
1,  1901,  stood  to  the  number  of  those  who  came  in  the  60 
months  from  January  1,  1896,  to  January  1,  1901,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  7  to  60,  they  must  have  numbered  approximately  105,- 
759.  t    In  such  a  case  the  total  number  of  foreign  born  residents 

*  Census  of  1910,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1021-2.  Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  all  of  the  823.124  persona  for  whom 
year  of  immigration  was  not  reported  bad  arrived  in  this  country  within  10  years  (and  it  is  certain  that  all 
of  them  did  not),  the  number  of  foreign  born  persons  of  less  than  10  years'  residence  would  be  4,3^2,605, 
a  number  which  is  39.S  per  cent,  of  the  total  urban  increase. 

tCensus  of  1910,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1019-22.  The  number  of  persons  found  in  cities  in  1910  who  arrived  in  the 
United  iStatcs  from  Januar>'  1,  1896,  to  January  1, 1901,  has  itself  been  estimated  by  assuming  that  the 
ratio  of  urban  r  s'.dent<  of  foreign  birth  to  all  residents  of  foreign  birth  was  the  same  (or  persons  who  came 
in  from  1S96  to  1901  as  for  persons  who  came  in  from  1901  to  1906. 
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found  in  the  cities  in  1910  who  had  entered  the  country  after 
the  1900  Census  would  have  been  3,993,756.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  foreign  born  residents  of  American  cities 
in  1910  who  entered  the  country  in  the  7  months  from  June 
1,  1900,  to  January  1,  1901,  be  calculated  in  the  ratio  of  7  to 
60  with  reference  to  the  foreign  residents  of  1910  who  entered 
the  country  in  the  60  months  succeeding  January  1,  1901, 
their  number  would  be  202,517.  In  this  case  the  total  number 
of  foreign  bom  residents  of  1910  who  entered  the  country- 
between  the  Census  of  1900  and  the  Cejisus  of  1910  would 
have  been  4,090,51-1.  Neither  of  the  estimates  is  more  than 
approximately  correct.  Both  fail  to  take  account  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  death  rate  which  has  presumably  had  a  greater 
effect  on  the  earlier  immigrants  than  on  the  later,  or  of  the 
general  increase  in  the  amount  of  annual  immigration.  Hence, 
the  first  assumption  will  result  in  an  under-estimate  and  tht; 
second  in  an  over-estimate.  It  is  clear  in  any  case  that  4,090,- 
514,  the  largest  figure  cited,  the  sum  of  a  known  figure  and  the 
maximum  estimate,  represents  the  maximum  contribution  to 
city  populations  made  by  alien  immigration  between  tlii- 
Census  of  1900  and  that  of  1910. 

The  fact  indicated  by  the  foregoing  figures  is  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  immigration  to  urban  population,  while  the  fact 
which  we  are  seeking  to  establish  is  the  contribution  made  by 
population  to  urban  increase.  As  has  Ijeen  seen,  contribution.* 
to  population  and  contributions  to  increase  are  two  very 
different  things.  Some  foreign  born  persons  living  in  American 
cities  in  1900  left  the  country  before  the  Census  of  1910,  ami 
in  attempting  to  determine  the  net  increase  due  to  immigra- 
tion the  number  of  these  persons,  if  ascertainable,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  number  of  foreign  born  persons  found  in 
cities  in  1910  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  within  10 
years. 

As  the  number  of  foreign  born  persons  who  emigrated  from 
the  United  States,  whether  large  or  small,  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  number  of  immigrants,  it  is  evident  that  the  figure 
cited  above — 4,090,514 — represents,  not  only  the  maximum 
contribution  of  immigration  to  urban  population,  but  thi- 
maximum  contribution  of  immigration  to  urban  increase. 
Is  it  possible  to  estimate  closely  immigration's  minimum 
contribution  to  urban  increase? 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  foreign  bom  per- 
sons found  in  American  cities  in  1900,  who  emigrated  from  the 
country  before  1910,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deterniine,  not 
merely  the  number  of  persons  who  left  the  United  States 
between  1900  and  1910,  but  the  number  departing  in  that 
period  who  were  in  the  country  in  1900,  and  were  living  in 
urban  communities  in  1900. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  show  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1901-1913,*  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  aliens 
emigrating  from  the  country  for  the  years  1908-1913,  inclusive. 
The  emigrants  are  classified  according  to  length  of  residence 
in  the  United  States.   If  it  be  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  depart- 
ure to  arrivals  was  the  same  for  the  years  1901-1907,  inclusive,, 
as  for  the  years  1908-1913,  inclusive,  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  emigrants  according  to  length  of  residence  was  the 
same  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  as  for  the 
six-year  period  mentioned,  then  the  approximate  number  of 
aliens  in  the  United  States  in  1900  who  left  before  1910  was 
782,423.     This  estimated  number  does  not  include  those 
foreign  born  persons  living  in  cities  in  1900,  and  leaving  the 
country  before  1910,  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  their  departure.    It  does  include,  however,  aliens 
leaving  the  country  between  1900  and  1910  who  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  to  city  populations  again  before  1910; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  aliens  who  were  living,  in  1900, 
not  in  cities  but  in  rural  communities.    It  is  believed  that  the 
inclusions  outweigh  the  exclusions  by  a  wide  margin;   hence 
that  782,423  represents  the  maximum  number  of  foreign  born 
persons  found  in  urban  communities  in  1900  who  left  the 
country  prior  to  1910;  and  that,  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  4,090,514  is  a  maximum  figure  for  the  foreign 
born  in  urban  communities  in  1910  who  came  in  after  1900^ 
this  number,  less  782,423,  that  is,  3,308,091,   represents  the 
minimum  contribution  of  immigration  to  urban  increase. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  gain  in  urban  population  from  1900  to 
1910  was  11,013,738.     The  maximum  contribution  of  immi- 

*  The  years  to  which  the  immigration  statistics, referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  relate  are  fiscal  years  emfing: 
June  30. 
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gratioD  has  been  fixed  at  4,090,614;  the  minimum  has  been 
estimated  as  3,30S,0dl.  Hence  the  gun  due  to  immigration 
does  not  exceed  37.1  per  cent.,  and  probably  does  not  fail 
short  of  30.0  per  cent,  of  the  total  urban  gain. 

The  facta  regarding  the  contribution  of  immigration  to  urban 
population  in  the  decade  1900-1910  may  be  compared,  roughly, 
with  facts  for  the  preceding  decade.  The  Census  of  1900  does 
not  show  year  of  immigration  of  foreign  born  residents  for  hW 
urban  communities,  but  such  information  is  available  for 
cities  which  had,  in  1900,  25,000  or  more  inhabitants.  There 
were,  in  the  161  cities  comprising  this  group,  1,323,234  persons 
of  foreign  birth  who  were  reported  as  having  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  10  years,  and  380,543  foreign  born  persons  for 
whom  length  of  residence  was  not  reported.*  Assuming  that 
the  proportion  of  persons  who  had  entered  the  country  within 
10  years  was  the  same  for  the  group  last  mentioned  as  for  all 
persons  the  year  of  whose  immigration  was  known,  27.8  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  immigrants  of  less  than  10  years'  residence 
was  1,429,025.  And  as  the  population  of  cities  having  25,000 
or  more  inhabitants  in  1900  increased  in  the  decade  1890-1900  . 

from  14,903,162  to  19,757,618,  an  increase  of  4,854,456  per-  \  >  "' 

sons,t  immigration's  contribution  to  population  constituted 
but  29.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  gain. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  facts  just  given  for  the 
decade  1890-1900  relate  to  immigration's  contribution  to 
urban  population  rather  than  to  urban  increase.  As  available 
information  concerning  the  volume  of  emigration  is  less  com- 
plete for  this  decade  than  for  the  decade  1900-1910,  it  seems 
inadvisable  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  gain  in  city  popula- 
tion which  is  traceable  to  immigration. 

Had  immigration  been  the  chief  cause  of  urban  increase  in 
the  20  years  from  1890  to  1910,  there  would  have  been,  neces- 
sarily, an  advance  from  census  to  census  in  the  proportion  of 
foreign  born  persons  in  the  urban  populations.  The  number 
of  foreign  bom  persons  in  urban  populations  is  much  less  than 
half  the  total  population,  and  hence  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  foreign  bom  as  great  as  or  greater  than  the  increase  in 
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the  number  of  native  born  would  mean  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  persons  in  the  popu- 
lation.* The  proportion  of  foreign  born  whites  in  communi- 
ties of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants,  classified  bj'^  size,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  for  the  dates  1890,  1900,  and  1910: 


FOREIGN  BORN  WHITES  IN  URBAN  POPULATIONS,  (a) 


Groups  of  Communities. 


•t    ^ 


(a)  Census  of  1910,  Vol.  I,  p.  173. 


Per  Cent .  of  Foreign  Born  Whites  in 


1910. 


1900. 


All  urlian  eommunities 

Conimunitit's  of  from 

2,5(K)  to  1(),()(X)  inhabitants.  . . 

1(),(MK)  to  20.0MI  iahaV'itanta.  . 

25,(XX)  to  10<»,0(M)  inhabitants. 

100.000  to  5(K).000  inhabitants 

500,000  or  more  inhabitants.  . . 


22.2 

14  0 
18  3 
20  0 
23.8 
31.1 


1S90. 


24  8 

16  5 
21  I 
23.0 
27  4 
36  2 
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It  will  be  noted  that,  for  all  urban  communities  and  for  each 
of  the  groups  included  in  the  table,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
born  whites  was  lower  in  1900  and  in  1910  than  in  1890.  For 
the  urban  communities  as  a  whole,  and  for  two  of  the  five 
groups  of  cities,  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  whites  was 
slightly  higher  in  1910  than  in  1900,  but,  as  the  native  born 
persons  in  the  population  everywhere  outnumber  the  foreign 
born,  the  figures  do  not  mean,  in  any  instance,  that  the  numeri- 
cal increase  in  the  foreign  born  has  been  greater  than  the 
numerical  increase  in  the  native  born. 

Natural  Increase. — The  natural  increase  of  population  in 
American  cities  from  1900  to  1910  is  not  known  from  direct 
statistical  evidence  as  in  other  countries,  but  can  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  estimate.  A  method  for  determining 
the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
indicated  in  the  Census  of   1910.  t    The  natural  increase  for 

♦  Thus,  if  to  a  population  of  1 ,000  persons,  of  whom  750  were  native  bom  and  250  foreign  bom,  there  wert 
added  1(X)  native  bom  and  1(X)  foreiRn  bom,  the  proportion  of  foreign  bom  would  advmnoe  from  25  per  cent, 
to  29  per  cent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  100  rative  bom  persons  and  100  foreign  bora  were  added  to  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000  persons  of  whom  400  were  native  born  and  600  foreign  bom  the  proportion  of  foreipi  bora 
persons  would  fall  from  60  per  cent,  to  68  per  cent.  Clearly,  the  effect  of  increments  to  different  classes  of 
the  |X)pulation  on  theproiwrtionof  these  classes  to  total  population  depends,  not  only  on  the  Qumerical 
size  of  each  increment,  but  on  the  proportion  which  the  class  is  of  the  total  population. 

t  Census  of  lUlO,  Abstract,  p.  78. 
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the  country  as  a  whole  equals,  approximately,  the  difference 
betweea  the  a^regate  population  of  1900  and  that  of  IdlO, 
less  the  number  of  foreign  born  whites  enumerated  in  1910 
who  had  arrived  in  this  country  subsequent  to  1900.  The 
total  population  was  75,994,575  in  1900  and  91,972,266  in 
1910,  and  the  number  of  foreign  born  whites  enumerated  in 
1910  who  came  to  the  United  States  after  1900  was  5,313,659.  "• 
Hence  the  increase  not  due  to  immigration  was,  approximately, 
the  difference  between  91,972,266  less  5,313,659  and  75,994,- 
575,  or  10,664,032.  The  rate  of  natural  increase,  figured  on  the 
total  population  for  1900  was,  accordingly,  14.0  per  cent. 
What  is  the  relation  between  this  rate  for  the  population  as  a 
whole  and  the  rate  of  natural  increase  for  urban  population? 
Is  natural  increase  more  or  less  rapid  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  how  great  is  the  difference? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
deaths  and  births  in  the  whole  population  and  in  city  popula- 
tions. While  there  are  no  mortality  statistics  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States,  death  rates  are  available  for 
the  registration  area  and  for  registration  cities  having,  in  1910, 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The  crude  death  rates  for  these 
areas  should  not  be  applied  to  the  total  population  of  the 
country  and  to  the  total  urban  population  without  making 
corrections  for  differences  in  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
several  population  groups,  t  In  all  large  populations  the 
death  rate  for  Negroes  is  much  higher  than  the  death  rate  for 
whites.  Reasonably  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  death  rates  for  colored  persons  t  and  whites, 

0,V<iLI.n>.101>-13.  llieHcsnimaitaJliUwiBnDttlicRintadmiiabBDfht^a 
i|0  ■)»  cwu  to  tbg  UnHed  Suta  ■fto' JuDUT  1,  IMl,  ud  tha  aitiutid 
m  fnm  luiw  I.  1900,  la  Juuuy  1,  IMl.   Tie  crtbuM  wig  ode  bf  tLe 

ittuiB(ul*tiDBud<kKribiid>bcjTi.ii.  «8,  A  tiii>iIiDmDi](E,37«.B3(l  ud  >  mminiam  et  9jM.«83 
•m  Donintcd,  ud  it  wii  imamal  tbil  the  uliul  nmsbn  \ia  midny  betncn  Hhh  Bguni,  Ttw  nnJta 
obUoid  in  tin  wpivtiDii  of  tbc  otbute  will  Dot  be  •j)ix«u%  iBistBd  by  any  ctrnr  thai  B»y  iriH 

in  ICC  dUthtntion.  mn  1RR  it 
n  bilwvi  lEcg  in  the  total  poMlation  ud 
»  botmni  ata  in  ill  nfiatnliDB  Imitct? 

1  In  (b>  mcrtafilr  •WtiMigi  ol  the  Bdrh  ot  tbe  Con  tht  inuRa  (or  Nrpot*  an  not  diMinfoiAHl 
xa  Ikt  Rtsm  fa  dia  itit  of  tba  aaknd  population.  Nicioil,  ul  uun:.  oomtilutt  ■  niy  krie 
iDptrtJoa  of  the  total  nlond  pofiulatioik. 
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respectively,  in  the  registration  populations,  to  corresponding 
groups  in  the  whole  population.  In  the  total  registration  area 
the  death  rate  for  whites  in  1910  was  14.6  per  1,000;  that  for 
the  colored  population  was  24.2  per  1,000.*  The  number  of 
whites  in  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1910  was 
81,731,957  and  the  number  of  colored  persons  was  10,240,- 
309.t  Hence,  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  whites  must 
have  been  approximately  1,193,287;  and  the  number  in  the 
colored  population,  247,815.  The  total  number  of  deaths  was, 
then,  1,441,102,  and  the  crude  death  rate  for  the  country's 
total  population,  91,972,266,  was,  on  this  basis,  15.7  per  1,000. 

In  registration  cities  in  1910,  the  death  rate  was  15.5  for 
whites  and  26.5  for  the  colored  population.  J  As  there  were 
39,831,913  whites  and  2,791,470  colored  persons  in  urban 
communities  in  1910,  §  the  deaths  among  whites  numbered 
approximately  617,395  and  the  deaths  among  colored  persona 
approximately,  73,974.  Hence,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
for  urban  populations  was  about  691,369,  and  the  total  urban 
population  being  42,623,383,  the  death  rate  was  16.2  per  1,000. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  16.2  per  1,000  is  the  approximate  death 
rate  for  all  urban  communities  and  that  15.7  is  the  death  rate 
for  the  total  population,  both  urban  and  rural,  for  the  decade 
1900-1910. 

In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  birth  registration  statistics 
the  number  of  births  occurring  can  be  estimated  by  studying 
the  proportion  of  native  bom  children  under  five  years  of  age 
in  the  population,  and  the  death  rates  affecting  young  chil- 
dren. ||  In  1910  there  were  10,483,695  native  born  children 
under  five  years  of  age  in  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  4,120,665  in  the  population  of  all  urban  com- 

*fiureAU  of  the  CeDBOS,  Mortality  Staiutiet,  1910,  p.  67. 

t  Cenaus  of  1910,  Ahttraet,  p.  77. 

t  Bureau  of  tl^  Cenfltts.  MortdUy  StatittieB,  1910,  p.  67. 

i  Census  of  1910,  Abttrad,  p.  92. 

II  The  migmtion  of  children  under  five  yean  of  aeeframooantiy  to  city  constitutes  a  possible  souroe  of 
error  in  estimates  based  on  the  statistics  referred  to.  Among  young  diildren  the  amount  of  migration  ii, 
however,  relatively  small,  and  the  movement  from  the  country  to  the  city  must  be  balanced,  at  least  is 
part,  by  s  movement  from  city  to  country.  It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  this  hctar  is  very  sfig^t 
indsed. 
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munities.*  These  figuree  do  not  represent  the  number  of 
cbildren  bom  in  the  five-year  period  preceding  the  date  of  the 
Census,  but  the  number  bom  in  such  a  period  who  survived  to 
tlie  end  of  tb'e  period.  As  the  death  rate  among  young  children 
is  everywhere  high,  the  number  of  births  must  have  exceeded 
considerably  the  number  of  survivors,  t  Is  it  possible  to 
determine  the  approximate  number  of  bu-ths  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  for  the  cities? 

In  1900  the  death  rate  for  cbildren  under  five  years  of  age 
in  the  entire  registration  area  waa  51.9  per  1,000,  while  that 
for  the  corresponding  group  in  registration  cities  was  58.0 
per  1,000.  t  These  1900  rates  are  the  most  recent  available 
for  the  whole  registration  axea  and  for  all  registration  cities, 
but  rates  are  reported  for  1911  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
re^tration  states  and  for  the  50  cities  having,  in  1910, 100,000 
or  more  population.  Registration  states  may  be  regarded,  for 
our  purposes,  bs  representative  of  the  whole  population.  And 
as  the  50  largest  cities,  while  numbering  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  registration  cities,  embrace  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  population  of  such  cities,  the  rates 
reported  may  probably  be  regarded  as  representative  city 
rates.  In  one  respect  the  1911  figures  are  superior  to  the  1900 
figures — separate  death  rates  are  given  for  children  under  one 
and  for  children  of  from  one  to  five  years  of  age.  The  distinc- 
tion is  an  important  one,  as  mortality  is  always  much  greater 
in  the  first  year  of  life  than  in  the  years  immediately  following. 
In  1911,  for  children  under  one  year,  the  death  rate  in  regis- 
tration states  was  112.9  per  1,000,  and  the  average  (unweighted) 
death  rate  for  the  50  largest  cities  was  133.8  per  1,000;  for 
children  from  one  to  five  the  death  rate  in  registration  states 
was  11.8  per  1,000,  and  the  averse  (unweighted)  death  rate 
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for  the  50  cities  was  14.6  per  1,000.  *  These  rates  corroborate 
the  1900  rates  abeady  cited — both  sets  of  figures  show  higher 
mortality  of  young  children  for  the  cities  than  for  the  general 
population.  The  number  of  births  which  is  followed  by  1,000 
survivors  must  therefore  be  greater  in  cities  than  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.    *'  How  much  greater?' *  is  the  question. 

If  the  1911  rates  cited  are  applied  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  country  and  to  the  entire  urban  population  under  five 
years  of  age  for  the  years  from  1905  to  1910,  and  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  the  death  rates  were  the  same  at  each  age  from  one 
to  five  years,  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  survivors  onder 
five  years  of  age  was  1,127  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
1,153  for  urban  communities,  t 
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*  Bureau  of  the  Cenmu,  Mortality  8taH$tia,  1911.  p.  16. 

t  To  derive  the  number  of  births  from  the  known  death  rates  the  following  method  was  adopted:  If  in  the 
dties  the  death  rate  for  children  under  <»e  year  of  age  was  133.8  per  thousand,  this  means  that  there  wodd 
be  133.8  deaths  in  a  year  in  a  group  of  diildren  bom  on  a  pven  date  whose  numbw  avenged,  for  the  year 
following  that  date,  1,000.  Assuming  that  the  deaths  were  distributed  evenly  through  the  year,  and  hepn 
that  half  oocorred  before  the  group  was  reduced  to  the  average  stated,  the  number  of  children  at  Inrth 
must  have  been  1,067,  and  the  numbo'  of  eurvivors  at  one  year  of  age,  033. 

If  we  knew  the  number  of  survivors  exactly  one  year  old  in  the  popuktions  with  which  we  are  deafiag, 
we  would  need  to  go  no  further,  for  we  could  assume  that  the  births  were  to  the  survivon  one  year  old  in  the 
ratio  of  1,067  to  033.  But  our  only  avulable  figure  for  cities  is  the  number  of  chiUroi  under  five  yesn  of 
age,  while  the  best  figure  available  for  the  country  as  a  ^ole,  the  nimkbo'  of  diildren  under  one  year  of  age. 
represents  a  group  idiose  avoage  age  cannot  exceed  and  probably  fialla  considerably  short  of  six  nxmths, 
rather  than  a  group  of  childroi  exactly  one  year  old.  For  these  reasons,  and  as  information  as  to  the  number 
of  children  under  one  year  of  age  is,  at  best,  uneotain,  further  oomputatbn  is  neeessaiy. 

The  death  rate  in  cities  in  101 1  for  diildren  from  <Hie  to  five  years  of  age  was  14.6  per  thousand.  If  the 
033  survivors  at  one  year  of  age,  determined  in  a  inecediog  paragraph,  were  exposed,  during  the  foOowing 
year,  to  the  death  rate  of  14.6  per  thousand,  the  numb»  of  survivcm  at  two  years,  detcnnined  by  the  pneen 
already  demonstrated,  would  be  020.  Continuing  to  apply  the  rate  of  14.6  per  1,000  until  the  age  of  five 
3  ears  is  reached,  we  obtain  the  following  figures: 
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Death  Rate. 

Population  at 

Year. 

Beginning  of 

Middle  of 
Year. 

End  of 
Year. 

First 

133.8 
14.6 
14.6 
14.6 
14.6 

1,067 
033 
020 
007 
804 

1,000 
026 
014 
001 
888 

083 

Second 

020 

Third 

007 

Fourth 

804 

Fifth 

882 

Further  application  of  the  method  by  which  the  foregoing  table  was  derived  shows  that  the  number  of 
silrvivors  half  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  would  be  067;  the  number  U  yBais  from  the  beginniag, 
926;  the  number  2}  yean  from  the  beginning,  014;  the  number  3}  years  from  the  beginning  001;  and  the 
numbo'  4^  years  from  the  beginning,  888. 

In  estnnating  the  number  of  births  in  dty  popuUtionB,and  in  the  whole  populatioQ,  it  vnll  be  oonvenient 
lo  regard  children  under  five  srears  of  age  on  April  16, 1010,  as  made  up  of  five  groups.  One  group  eoosiBts 
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On  this  basis,  as  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  in 
1910  was  10,483,695  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  4,120,665 
for  urban  communities,  the  number  of  births  in  the  5  years 
preceding  was  11,815,124  for  the  entire  country,  and  4,751,126 
for  the  cities;  and  the  number  of  births  per  year  was,  approxi- 
mately, 2,363,025  for  the  United  States  and  950,225  for  the 
cities.  The  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  for 
the  middle  of  the  five-year  period  was  87,977,843;  and  the 
estimated  population  of  the  cities  39,869,949.*    Hence  the 
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of  ehiUran  ivfao,  iMTiog  ben  bom  betwMD  Airil  15,  IQM  and  April  15, 1900,  are 
afe,  tbeir  avvnce  icb  being  approximately,  four  and  ooe^lf  yean.  It  is  dear  that  the  ohildren  of  thia 
iroq>  liaTe  been  ezpoae  J  to  the  death  rate  of  ehildkvn  under  one  year  of  age  for  one  year,  and  to  the  death 
late  of  ehildrea  under  Ave  yean  of  age  for  Siyeare.  Another  group  eonasta  of  ohildren  bom  between  April 
15, 1906,  and  April  15, 1907,  iHw  are  from  three  to  four  yean  <rf  age  and  iHiose  average  age  is  three  and  ooe- 
half  years.  The  children  of  this  group  have  been  exposed  to  the  death  rate  for  diildren  under  o  e  year  for 
one  year,  and  to  the  death  rate  for  diildren  from  one  to  five  for  2^  yean.  Tlie  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graopa 
are  made  no  by  the  same  method.  Applying  the  principles  dismssed  above  to  dty  pqpulatioos  in  1010 
the  esBCBtial  bets  and  results  for  the  five  groupe  are  as  follows: 


Group. 


Children  Bora 
BetwMn 


Aver^;e 

Age, 

Apr.  15, 

1910,  in 

Yean. 


Yean  Expoeed  to 
Death  Rate  of. 


133.8 


14.6 


Births. 


1. 
3. 
8. 
4. 
6. 


Apr.  16, 1906, 

and  Apr.  15, 1906 
Apr.  15. 1906, 

and  Apr.  15, 1907 
Apr.  15, 1907, 

and  Apr.  15, 1906 
Apr.  15, 1908, 

and  Apr.  15, 1909 
Apr.  16, 1900, 

and  Apr.  15, 1910 


4.5 

1.0 

3.5 

3.5 

1.0 

2.5 

2.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

.5 

*  • 

1,067 
1.067 

im 

14)67 
1,083 


Survivon, 

Apr.  15, 

1010. 


001 
914 
926 
967 


Total. 


5,801 


4,506 


In  other  wards,  5,301  births  during  a  period  of  five  yean  resulted  in  4,596  survivon  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  or  every  1,000  survivors  rqiresent  1,153  births.  A  simihu'  mode  of  calcuktioa  is  followed  for  the 
eountiy  as  a  whole  with  the  result  given  in  the  text. 

For  theae  ealoulations  we  are  far  from  f.himing  any  absolute  accuracy.  They  are  designed  to  establiab 
same  rehtioariiip  between  the  oountry  as  a  idiole  and  dty  population  as  respects  the  frequency  of  Urtha. 
The  assumption  that  the  death  rate  for  children  from  one  to  five  applies  at  all  ages  within  these  fimita  it 
only  approximate  oorrect,  as  mortality  is  everywhere  greater  in  the  second  year  of  life  than  in  the  yean 
that  immediately  follow.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  computations  baaed  on  the  death  rates  dted  in 
the  text  are  used,  not  to  asoertain  the  relation  between  population  and  births,  but  rather  as  a  means  of 
enmparing  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  children  bora  and  the  number  surviving  at  the  end  of  a  five 
year  period  in  the  eountey  as  a  whole,  with  the  corresponding  ratio  for  cities.  It  is  believed  that  for  this 
paqnee  the  aammptiona  are  valid;  that  the  results  obtained  will  not  differ  essentially  from  and  will  be  as 
useful  as  any  results  that  migjht  be  obtained  throu^  further  manipulation  of  the  rates,  or  through  the 
appfieation  of  more  oomplieated  mathematical  processes. 

*  Oensus  of  1010.  Ahttrod,  p.  55. 
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number  of  births  per  1,000  population  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  approximately  26.9  and  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  cities  23.8.    ^ 

The  death  rate  for  the  total  population  has  been  fixed  at 
15.7  per  1,000;  that  for  city  population  at  16.2.    As  in  cities 
the  birth  rate  is  lower  and  the  death  rate  higher  than  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  city  popula- 
tions must  be  materially  less  than  the  rate  of  natural  increase 
of  the  whole  population.     The  difference  may  be  measured, 
approximately,  by  comparing  birth  rates  with  death  rates. 
For  every  1,000  persons  in  the  total  population  there  were 
26.9  births  each  year  and  15.7  deaths;  the  births  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  11.2  per  1,000,  and  this  last  ratio  represents  the 
approximate  natural  increase.     In  city  populations,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  23.8  births  each  year  and  16.2  deaths 
per  1,000;  hence  the  natural  increase  for  city  populations  was 
7.6  per  1,000. 

This  last  figure  is  not  presented  as  a  measure  of  the  actual 
annual  increase  in  city  populations.  Because  of  the  many 
assumptions  involved  in  the  computations  the  use  of  the  ratio 
for  such  a  purpose  would  be  imprudent.  The  ratio  is  offered, 
in  connection  with  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  to  show  the  relation  between  natural  increase  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  the  natural  increase  of  city  populations. 

An  annual  natural  increase  of  7.6  per  1,000  is  67.9  per  cent, 
of  a  natural  increase  of  11.2  per  1,000.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  natural  increase  of  the  total  population  from  1900  to  1910 
was  14.0  per  cent.  The  natural  increase  in  city  populations 
for  the  ten-year  period  should  be  about  67.9  per  cent,  of  14.0 
per  cent.,  or  9.5  per  cent. 

The  urban  population  in  1900  was  31,609,645.  A  gain  of 
9.5  per  cent,  would  amount  to  3,002,916.  As  the  total  increase 
in  urban  population  from  1900  to  1910  was  11,013,738,  the 
fraction  of  this  gain  due  to  natural  increase  was,  on  the  basis 
indicated,  27.3  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  figures  just  given  do  not  represent  the 
natural  increase  with  exactness.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the  various  computations 
are  based,  and  of  the  possible  influence  of  the  migration  of 
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children  under  five  years  of  age  on  tbe  results.  If,  as  is  quite 
probable,  the  migratioD  of  young  children  from  country  to 
city  exceeds  the  corresponding  migration  from  city  to  country, 
the  urban  birth  rate,  the  urban  rate  of  natural  increase,  and 
hence,  the  proportion  of  urban  gun  due  to  natural  increase, 
as  estimated,  are  slightly  too  high.  The  figiues  given  represent 
not  the  exact,  but  tbe  appronmate  gain  from  natural  increase. 
While  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  attempt  to  &[  definite 
limits  within  which  the  true  figure  is  to  be  found,  the  approxi- 
mation is  beheved  to  be  a  fairly  close  one. 

Migraiion  from  Country  to  City. — Of  the  three  sources  of 
urban  growth  two  have  now  been  considered — alien  immigra- 
tion and  natural  increase — and  figures  and  estimates  have 
been  presented.  As  to  tbe  contribution  made  by  the  third 
source,  migration  from  country  to  city,  no  direct  evidence  is 
available.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  whatever  portion  of  the 
total  increase  is  not  traceable  to  one  of  the  first  two  sources, 
must  arise  from  the  third.  As  has  been  seen,  tbe  total  urban 
gain  from  1900  to  1910  was  11,013,738.  The  maximum  con- 
tribution made  by  alien  immigration  has  beenfixed  at  4,090,514, 
while  the  gain  from  natural  increase  has  been  estimated  at 
3,002,916.  If  these  figures  may  be  relied  upon,  tbe  mimmum 
gain  due  to  migration  from  country  to  city  was  3,920,308  (the 
difference  between  11,013,738  and  the  sum  of  4,090,514  and 
3,002,916),  or  35.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase.  And  as 
the  minimum  contribution  of  alien  immigration  has  been 
estimated  at  3,308,091,  the  maximum  contribution  of  migra- 
tion from  country  to  city  may  be  placed  at  4,702,731  (tbe 
difference  between  11,013,738  and  the  sum  of  3,308,091  and 
3,002,916),  or  42.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  gain. 

Summary  and  Conduaions. — The  estimates  presented  in 
tbe  foregoii^  paragraphs  are  repeated  in  graphic  form  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Tbe  increase  in  urban  populations 
from  1900  to  1910  was  11,013,738.  This  increase  has  been 
distributed  as  follows:  Alien  immigration,  from  a  maximum 
of  4,090,514,  or  37.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase,  to  a  mini- 
mum of  3,308,091,  or  30.0  per  cent,  of  the  total;  natural  in- 
crease, 3,002,916,  or  27.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase;  and 
migration  from  country  to  city,  from  a  minimum  of  3,920,308, 
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or  35.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase,  to  a  maximum  of  4,702,- 
731,  or  42.7  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  view  of  the  estimates  and  assumptions  involved,  the 
results  of  this  study  are  to  be  accepted  with  a  certain  reserve. 
The  Census  figures  seem  to  show  that  not  over  three  eighths 
of  the  gain  in  urban  population  from  1900  to  1910  was  due  to 
alien  immigration.  As  to  the  other  matters  considered  the 
evidence  is  less  definite.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
statistics  presented  support  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
part  of  the  urban  gain  due  to  alien  immigration  probably  did 
not  fall  short  of  three  tenths  of  the  total,  that  the  contribution 
made  by  natural  increase  amounted  to  slightly  over  one  fourth 
of  the  total,  and  that  the  gain  from  migration  from  country 
to  city  amounted  to  between  one  third  and  four  ninths  of 
the  total  gain.  The  inference  seems  permissible  that  alien 
immigration  was  not,  in  any  sense,  the  preponderant  source  of 
urban  growth.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  less  than 
half  the  total  gain  arose  from  this  source,  and  that  the  most 
potent  single  factor  was  migration  from  country  to  city. 
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Urban  Increase  frou  1600  to  1910 
Id  number,  11,013,738  peraona 


Alien  immigra- 
tioa:    maxi 

37.1     per 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENTS. 
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Since  the  adoption  by  twenty-four  states  within  the  last 
few  years  of  workmen's  compensation  laws,  the  opportunities 
for  securing  data  as  to  the  frequency  and  causes  of  industrial 
accidents  have  been  greatly  increased.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  those  laws  and  of  the  appointment  of  commissions  to 
administer  them,  there  was  no  system  in  force  under  which 
any  state  received  and  arranged  reports  of  all  accidents  taking 
place  in  industrial  establishments,  and  this  was  true  of  fatal 
as  well  as  non-fatal  accidents.  Occasional  investigations  might 
be  made  here  and  there  by  special  official  bodies,  but  there 
was  no  provision  for  permanent  inquiry  and  report. 

In  at  least  two  branches  of  the  subject — ^those  pertaining 
to  accidents  on  railroads  and  in  mines — record  was  kept  of 
accidents,  but  this  was  done  by  federal  officiab;  in  the  one 
case  by  the  Interstate  Conamerce  Commission,  in  the  other 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  As  for  accidents  in  purely  indus- 
trial concerns,  nothing  even  approaching  an  adequate  record 
was  kept,  and  there  were  neither  requirements  nor  facilities 
for  keeping  any. 

When,  however,  the  passage  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  brought  permanent  commissions  into  existence,  there 
were  created  continuing  agencies  among  the  functions  of  which 
were  the  assembling  and  reporting  of  all  necessary  data.  Nec- 
essarily, each  of  these  commissions,  operating  under  differing 
laws,  produces  an  absence  of  uniformity,  and  this  applies  to 
specific  provisions  of  law  as  well  as  to  methods.  Some  of  the 
commissions  will  make  exhaustive  reports  while  others  give 
no  detailed  statistics,  but  so  far  content  themselves  with 
reporting  merely  the  main  outline  of  facts.  In  some  states  a 
system  of  the  most  thorough  reporting  and  tabulation  has  been 
put  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  statisticians; 
in  other  states  this  system  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
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Nevertheless,  making  full  allowance  for  these  deficiencies, 
there  is  already  suppUed  a  mass  of  data  affording  certain 
authentic  information.  If  there  is  any  one  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter of  industrial  accidents  long  a  proUfic  source  of  conjecture, 
contention,  and  extravagant  assertions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
it  has  been  that  regarding  the  factors  causing  them.  What 
proportions  are  due  to  inherent  risks  of  industry,  and  what 
to  personal  fault?  Approximately  what  percentage  is  charge- 
able to  employers,  and  what  to  employees?  To  what  extent 
do  unsafe  machinery,  lack  of  proper  safeguards,  flying  objects, 
perilous  speeding  up,  and  other  factors,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  personal  carelessness,  enter  into  the  causative 
nature  of  industrial  accidents?  Upon  one  or  more  or  all  of 
these  questions  various  assumptions  have  been  and  are  still 
being  made.  The  data  at  hand  in  the  official  reports  are 
manifestly  not  conclusive  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  Much  of  it,  too,  is  incomplete  and  requires  fur- 
ther elucidation.  Still,  there  remains  a  valuable  body  of  relia- 
ble statistics  containing  dgnificant  essentials  well  worthy  of 
consideration. 

When,  in  1908,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  basing  his  estimate 
upon  the  data  then  available,  conservatively  placed  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  due  to  industrial  accidents  at  30,000  to  35,000 
a  year,  and  casualties  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  at 
2,000,000  annually,  the  assumption  was  advanced  that  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  these  mortalities  and  injuries  "  were  the  direct 
result  of  the  occupational  risk."  These  figures,  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  78  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  September,  1908, 
attracted  widespread  attention.  In  Bulletin  No.  157,  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  March,  1915,  Mr. 
Hoffman  concludes,  after  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the 
returns,  that  "There  are  approximately  82,520  deaths  per 
annum  in  the  United  States,  from  accidents  due  to  all  causes, 
and  that  of  this  large  number  of  deaths  some  25,000  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  represent  the  loss  of  life  directly  due  to 
occupational  activity,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  carrying 
on  of  dangerous  industries,  all  of  which  are  typical  of  the 
economic  necessities  of  modern  life."  The  estimate  by  Carl 
M.  Hansen,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Accident  Preven- 
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tion,  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau,  is  somewhat 
different.  In  an  address  recently  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Mr.  Hansen  esti- 
mated that  from  40,000  to  45,000  wage  workers  were  killed 
by  accidents  in  the  United  States  annually.  The  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  Accident  Board  has  placed  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  killed  by  accident  yearly  at 
75,000  and  the  number  of  injured  every  year  at  3,000,000. 
Estimates  may  vary,  but  the  number  killed  and  injured  an- 
nually is  self-evidently  enormous. 

Is  the  old  assumption  that  about  one  half  of  these  casualties 
are  due  to  risk  of  industry  practically  correct?  Is  it  an  exagger- 
ation or  an  under  estimate?  Examining  the  reports  of  the 
various  state  commissions  administering  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  with  respect  to  this  particular  inquiry,  we  get  a 
scattering  of  some  definite  results  based  upon  such  casualties 
as  have  been  reported. 

The  New  York  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Conmus- 
sion  began  actual  operations  on  July  1,  1914.  The  first  annual 
report  contains  no  statistics  on  the  causes  of  the  accident 
cases  passed  upon  by  the  Commission,  but  the  promise  is  held 
out  in  this  report  that  "  the  commission  will  maintain  a  small 
but  well  organized  statistical  department  which  will  analyze 
claims  to  discover  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  by  promulgating 
the  information  thereon,  ofifer  a  constant  incentive  to  employ- 
ers to  adopt  safety  methods  and  devices,  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  better  to  prevent  an  accident  than  to  compensate  the  losses 
arising  therefrom."  Up  to  January  1, 1915,  the  following  num- 
ber of  injuries  were  reported,  awards  allowed,  and  claims 
pending: 

Number  of  notices  of  injury  filed  by  employers 130,723 

Number  of  claims  received  from  employees 22,221 

Number  of  claims  in  which  initial  awards  were  allowed 15,218 

Number  of  claims  in  which  subsequent  awards  were  allowed  . . .  3,712 

Total  number  of  awards  allowed 18,930 

Number  of  claims  disallowed 982 

Number  of  claims  pending 2,707 

Number  of  completed  claims  set  for  hearing .  . « 2,314 

No  figures  are  given  for  the  number  of  cases  having  fatal 
results.     The  report  comments  that  although  more  than  130,- 
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000  workmen  were  injured  during  the  7  months  from  July  1, 
1914,  to  January  31,  1915,  only  22,221  claims  for  compensa^ 
tion  were  made.  The  principal  reason  for  this  disparity,  it 
says,  is  that  the  law  allows  compensation  only  for  such  injuries 
as  result  in  disability  for  more  than  fourteen  days.  Another 
reason  was  that  many  of  the  notices  of  injury  applied  to  per- 
sons who  were  not  in  employments  covered  by  the  law;  and 
a  third  reason  is  the  fact  that  some  reported  injuries  were 
sustained  prior  to  July  1,  1914,  and  were  therefore  not  com- 
pensable. 

Although  further  reports  must  be  awaited  giving  detailed 
statistics  of  accident  causes  in  New  York  State,  yet  there  is 
one  vital  fact  already  available  from  the  records  of  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  New  York  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission,  throwing  much  light  upon  the  mooted  question 
of  personal  negligence.  In  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  New 
York  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  making  intoxication  a 
cause  of  exclusion  of  awards,  it  is  important  to  inquire  into 
the  results.  The  Legal  Department  says  that  there  were  but 
a  very  small  number  of  cases — perhaps  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred in  a  total  of  18,930  awards  allowed,  in  which  the  question 
of  intoxication  was  raised  by  either  the  employer  or  insurance 
carrier,  and  that  in  not  a  single  case  did  the  Commission  decide 
that  the  injuries  were  due  wholly  to  intoxication,  nor  was  a 
single  claim  disallowed  on  the  ground  of  intoxication.  It  is 
evident  that  this  element  so  frequently  alleged  as  a  fertile 
cause  of  accidents  was  not  observable  in  the  investigations 
made  in  New  York  State.  The  hope  may  be  expressed  that 
in  its  next  report  the  New  York  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission  will  present  facts  as  to  what  causes  do 
produce  accidents,  and  also  give  what  is  lacking  in  its  first 
report,  the  sex  and  ages  of  the  total  killed  and  injured,  and 
months,  days,  and  hours  when  the  injuries  happened. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissions  of  certain  other  states  like- 
wise give  no  positive  statistics  on  the  causes  of  accidents,  but 
merely  register  the  aggregates  of  claims  submitted  and  passed 
upon. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Compensation  Commissioners 
commenced  active  operations  on  January  1,  1914.     Up  to 
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November,  1914,  there  were  reported  in  Connecticut  18,054 
accidents,  of  which,  the  Commission  reports,  a  very  large 
number  either  did  not  incapacitate  the  injured  employee  from 
labor  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  for  periods  of  less  than  two  weeks. 
The  number  of  compensation  agreements  voluntarily  entered 
into  by  employer  and  employee  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
necticut Commission,  amounted  to  3,444. 

The  Michigan  Industrial  Accident  Board  employs  no  stat- 
istician, explaining  that  it  has  no  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
total  number  of  accidents  reported  during  1914  to  the  Michigan 
Board  was  33,315,  of  which  290  resulted  fatally.  Of  the  33,315 
cases,  nearly  20,000  did  not  receive  compensation,  for  the 
reason  that  the  disability  continued  for  less  than  two  weeks, 
which  is  the  waiting  period  under  the  law.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Michigan  Board,  no  case  is  reported  unless  the  injury 
is  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  total  disability  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  which  results  in  the  loss  of  a  member  or  death. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Accident 
Board  is  similarly  meager  in  statistics.  The  Employer's 
Liability  Act  in  Texas  became  effective  on  September  1,  1913. 
During  the  fiscal  year  .ended  August  1,  1914,  there  was  a  total 
of  18,888  injuries  reported,  81  of  these  injuries  resulted  in 
death.  During  this  period  4,000  injured  employees  received 
compensation,  and  an  aggregate  of  7,091  received  either  com- 
pensation with  medical  aid,  or  medical  aid  only.  The  total 
number  of  employees  of  2,844  subscribing  employers  in  Texas, 
on  September  1, 1914,  was  95,808.  Subscription  to  the  Texas 
Act  is  not  obligatory  on  employers,  and  from  its  provisions 
are  exempted  domestic  servants,  farm  laborers,  employees  of 
operators  of  railways  as  common  carriers,  laborers  engaged  in 
working  for  cotton  gins,  and  employers  of  less  than  6  employees. 
The  Texas  Industrial  Accident  Board  recommends  that  the 
Act  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  to  all  employees  excepting 
only  domestic  servants,  farm  laborers,  and  railway  employees. 
The  first  report  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Accident  Board  is 
concerned  largely  with  pointing  out  evils  that  have  developed, 
with  suggestions  for  changes,  and  explanatory  statistics  of 
accidents  are  excluded.  One  of  the  many  complaints  made 
by  this  Board  is  of  especial  interest.     It  declares  that  "in  a 
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very  large  number  of  cases  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board  that  attorneys  have  been  employed  at  a  cost  to  the 
employees  of  one  third  and,  oftener,  one  half  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  secm^  by  aedgnments 
of  an  interest  in  the  compensation.     .  Instances  have 

become  known  to  the  Board  where  the  contract  between  the 
attorney  and  the  employee  also  provided  that  all  compensa- 
tion shfjl  be  paid  directly  to  the  attorney."  The  Board  asks 
for  authority  to  declare  invalid  all  such  assignments  or  tWDs- 
fers  of  compensation  by  employees. 

The  first  year  of  reports  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion  Act  in  Minnesota  was  1913-1914.  During  this  year, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries,  there  were  149  fatal  accidents  and 
12,084  non-fatal  accidents.  Of  these  211  were  females,  two 
of  whom  were  injured  fatally.  The  following  table  shows  the 
industrial  accidents  in  Minnesota  by  industries  in  1913-1914: 
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A  striking  fact  dealing  with  the  question  of  frequency  of 
accidents  is  that  the  non-fatal  accidents  in  Minnesota  increased 
from  5,442  in  1912-1913  to  12,084  in  1913-1914,  and  the  totals 
of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  from  5,578  to  12,233.  This 
increase  is  explained  by  the  activity  of  the  state's  inspectors  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  employers  to  the  accident  report 
law,  The  ages  of  7,114  injured  employees  in  all  industries  in 
Minnesota  in  1913-1914  were: 
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Age  GroopB. 


Number. 


14  to  16  yean 

17  to  21  yean 

22  to  30  yean 

31  to  40  yean 

41  to  50  yean. . . . 

51  to  00  yean 

60  yean  and  more 

Totab 


Per  Cent. 


.65 
12  70 
43.00 
24.80 
12.00 
4.50 
1.45 


100.00 
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A  companion  table  in  the  report  shows  that  of  a  total  of 
5,701  injured,  15.25  per  cent,  were  occupied  less  than  one  week 
at  the  work  on  which  they  were  injured;  14.65  per  cent,  less 
than  one  month;  37.50  per  cent,  from  one  month  to  one  year; 
22.20  per  cent,  from  1  year  to  5  years;  6.50  p)er  cent,  from  5 
to  10  years;  and  3.90  per  cent.  10  years  and  more.     Evidently 
inexperience  is  a  very  considerable  factor  in  causing  accidents. 
Although  Part  III  of  the  1914  Report  of  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industries  gives  22  tables  of  statistics, 
none  of  them,  unfortunately,  covers  the  specific  causes  of 
accidents.     In  the  "Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin  on 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Workmen's  Compensation,'*  Don  D. 
Lescohier,  Expert  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  assigned 
71.6  per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  to  hazards  of  industry, 
and  5.2  per  cent,  to  contributory  negligence.     In  another  ar- 
ticle, published  in  June,  1911,  Mr.  Lescohier  stated  that  Min- 
nesota employers  reported  that  fully  60  per  cent,  of  all  acci- 
dents were  due  to  dangers  inherent  in  industry,"  a  conclusion 
.  almost  identical  with  that  reached  by  the  "Minnesota  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  a  previous  publication."     Mr.  Lescohier  declared 
that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  that  occur  were 
certainly  preventable.     Continuing,   Mr.   Lescohier  pointed 
out  that  "the  principal  causes  of  accidents  found  responsible 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  38  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  attrib- 
uted to  the  workmen,  were  youth,  ignorance  of  the  English 
language,  incompetence,  carelessness,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
momentary  inattention  or  forgetfulness  to  foolhardy  reckless- 
ness, personal  shortcomings,  like  deafness,  or  excitability  and 
absorption  in  the  work  at  hand  which  make  the  workman 
oblivious  of  approaching  danger,  fatigue,  and  nerve  strain." 
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Such  statistics  as  are  ^vea  of  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  Minnesota  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  seem  to  show 
that  the  great  proportion  of  the  cases  open  to  compensation 
were  not  contestable  on  any  ground.  The  large  nmnber  of 
cases  in  which  the  workman  was  disabled  for  less  than 
two  weeks  were  not  entitled  under  the  law  to  compensation. 
Deducting  these,  left  3,634  cases  subject  to  the  compensation 
provisions.  By  June  30,  1914,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  all 
pajrments  were  made  in  2,468  or  67.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
and  settlements  were  in  process  in  practically  all  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  was  en- 
acted in  1911.  Section  1  of  this  Act  allows  compensation 
"providing  theemployeewasnot  guilty  of  negligence."  Section 
III  defines  negligence:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  wilful 
negligence  shall  consist  of  (1)  deUberate  act  or  failure  to  act, 
or  (2)  such  conduct  as  evidences  reckless  indifference  to  safety, 
or  (3)  intoxication  as  the  proximate  cause  of  injury." 

In  the  years  1911-1913  the  total  number  of  non-fatal  acci- 
dent reports  received  in  New  Jersey  was  6,635,  and  in  the 
following  year  5,750.  In  the  year  1912-1913,  there  were  233 
fatal  accidents  reported.  The  New  Jersey  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity Conmiiasion  complains  in  its  1914  report  of  the  great  laxity 
in  the  reporting  of  accidents  by  employers.  "This  is  evident," 
it  says,  "from  the  fact  that  while  there  are,  according  to  the 
records  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  about  5,000  manufactur- 
ing employers  in  the  state,  we  have  only  received  reports  from 
about  1,000." 

This  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  there  is  probably  a  much  greater  frequency  in  accidents 
than  is  officially  registered.  Of  4,276  cases  entitled  to  com- 
pensation in  1913,  the  greater  part  were  settled  promptly. 
The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Employers'  Liability  Commis- 
uon  cont^ns  no  statistics  or  explanations  of  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents. It  declares,  however,  that  "the  fact  that  of  all  the 
cases  reported  as  compensated,  93.2  per  cent,  were  settled 
automatically,  i.  e.,  without  reference  to  a  court,  speaks  well 
for  the  law."  This  fact  evidently  shows  that  wilful  neghgence, 
whether  in  the  form  of  intoxication  or  in  the  other  ways  de- 
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scribed  in  the  Act,  was  so  nearly  absent  as  a  factor  as  to  be 
dismissed  from  consideration.  The  merits  of  such  cases  as 
were  contested  are  shown  in  the  further  fact  that  of  a  total  of 
293  cases  taken  in  1913  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  (deducting 
12  cases  dismissed  or  compromised  before  the  final  hearing), 
only  three  cases  of  the  entire  number  were  refused. 

The  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Board,   al- 
though not  giving  many  statistics  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  fault,  nevertheless  present  certain  facts  of 
value.    From  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  there  were  in 
Massachusetts  a  total  of  84,694  non-fatal  accidents,  of  which 
72,862  were  insured.     During  the  same  period,  the  fatal 
accidents  totalled  474  of  which  290  were  insured.    Of  the  non- 
fatal accidents,  29,737,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
were  caused  by  hand  labor,  11,375,  or  12  per  cent.,  by  machin- 
ery peculiar  to  special  industries,  8,417,  or  9  per  cent.,  were 
the  result  of  falls  of  various  kinds,  4,331,  or  4  per  cent.,  were 
eye  injuries,  and  102,  or  0.1  per  cent.,  were  occupational 
injuries  (diseases).    The  heaviest  causes  of  fatal  injuries  were 
due  to  railroad  equipment,  falls,  vehicles,  hand  labor,  elevators, 
electricity,  and  street  railways.    As  a  factor  entering  into  the 
causes  of  industrial  accidents,  the  report  states  that  "dusty 
trades,    industrial    poisons,    and    occupational    diseases    are 
responsible  for  an  annual  loss  in  the  United  States  of  $750,000,- 
000,  through  needless  diseases  and  disablements,  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  her  proportion  of  this  enormous  waste.     The 
great  majority  of  wage  earners  spend  at  least  one  third  of 
every  twenty  four  hours  in  the  factory,  mill,  or  shop.    Con- 
ditions in  many  of  them  are  such  that  the  worker  is  unable  to 
attain  fullest  efficiency  by  reason  of  the  conditions  which 
surround   him,    and   this   has    a    direct   bearing   upon  the 
number  of  accidents  or  the  quality  of  the  output  of  the 
worker.     .     .     ." 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  states  in  which  statistics 
have  been  officially  gathered  as  to  the  time  of  accident  hap- 
penings. The  1914  report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of 
that  state  gives  these  totals  of  the  days  on  which  fatal  accidents 
happened  during  the  year  in  the  industries  in  that  state: 
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Monday 72 

Tuesday 90 

Wednesday 76 

Thursday 79 

Friday 76 

Saturday 63 

Sunday 18 

In  view  of  the  assertions  frequently  made  that  Monday  is  the 
priDcipal  accident  day,  due  to  the  effects  of  "Sunday  celebra- 
tion," these  statistics,  showing  results  contrary  to  that  view,  '■.    •  »- 
are  instructive.    The  statistics  given  for  the  year  for  non-fatal  *»r 
accidents  for  forty-one  industries,  transportation  systems  and 
occupations  in  Massachusetts  are: 

Monday 16,309 

Tuesday 15,465  '  - . 

Wednesday 14,871  !>-'  ■ 

Thursday 15,014  ."-.j 

Friday 15,295  ',; 

Saturday 11,217  i"  E- 

Sunday 1,523  -..'X. 

Considered  as  an  aggregate  these  figures  would  seem  to  show  -    .'I 

that  more  non-fatal  accidents  happened  on  Monday  than  on  \  -H... 

any  other  day.    But  a  scrutiny  of  the  figures  applying  to  each  '  -  ■ 

industry  reveals  that  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  rubber  ;    ^■ 

factories,  print  works,  rope  and  cordage  factories,  and  in  other  ,  ■  j.. 

plants,  there  were  more  accidents  on  Tuesday  and  often  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  than  on  Monday.    The 
IndustriEil  Accident  Board  notes  that  "except  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  when  a  small  number  of  employees  are  working, 
the  daily  frequency  of  accidents  is  very  steady."     So  far  as 
wilful  neghgence  (including  intoxication)  may  enter  into  the  - 
matter  of  personal  fault,  there  is,  judging  from  the  returns, 
hardly  any  of  it  admixed  with  the  causes  of  industrial  acci- 
dents in  Massachusetts.    Of  156  cases  contested  by  appeal  to  ^ 
the  arbitration  committees  or  to  the  Courts,  from  July  12,  .; 
1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  there  were  only  four  cases  in  which 
there  was  any  charge  of  intoxication,  and  in  only  two  cases 
were  claims  denied  on  that  ground. 
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In  Ohio  the  elective  Workmen's  Compensation  law  went 
into  operation  on  March  1,  1912,  and  the  later  enacted,  so- 
called  compulsory  law,  on  January  1,  1914.  The  1915  annual 
report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  states  that  for 
the  year  ended  November  15,  1914,  there  were  68,869  claims 
filed,  306  of  them  death  claims.  Of  these,  68,317  had  been 
disposed  of  by  that  date.  Under  the  head  of  "Causes  of 
Accidents,''  the  only  statistics  given  in  the  1915  annual  report 
are  these: 


Cauae  to  wh&oh  Ascribed. 


Number  of 
Aoddento. 


Per  Cent. 
ofTottl. 


Falling  and  shifting  objects 

Machmery 

Hand  tools  and  ample  apparatus 

Nature  of  material  used  or  similar  working  conditions 

Falls 

Carrying,  lifting,  or  handling  greid;  weights 

Transportation  on  tracks 

TnuuQxirtation  not  on  tracks 

Animals 

Suffocation  and  asphyxiation 

Sunstrokes  and  heat  prostration 

Intentional  violence  of  fellow  employee 

Intmtional  violence  of  pawns  not  employees 

Not  otherwise  classified 

Total 


19.606 

14.018 

5.231 

4.900 

4.774 

1.196 

912 

099 

457 

139 

107 

41 

34 

1.254 


53.368 


36.7 

26.3 

9.8 

9.2 

9.0 

2.2 

1.7 

1.3 

.0 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

2.3 


100.0 


Further  in  the  report,  however,  under  the  section  describing 
the  Board's  inspection  division's  activities  in  workshops  and 
factories,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  pressing  need  of 
safeguarding  machinery.  After  itemizing  26,662  inspections 
made,  the  report  comments:  "It  will  be  noted  from  the  above 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the  division  during  the  past 
year  was  devoted  to  factory  inspection,  special  attention  having 
been  given  to  the  matter  of  safeguarding  machinery  and  the 
prevention  of  accidents.  Very  commendable  progress  has 
been  made  along  this  Une,  there  being  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  and  the  seriousness  of  accidents  occurring  in 
industrial  establishments."  There  are  various  other  remarks  in 
the  report  on  the  steps  taken  to  insure  better  and  safer  working 
conditions  for  the  workmen  in  the  industrial  establishments 
and  also  in  the  mines  of  Ohio.  The  whole  trend  of  this  report 
seems  to  remove  the  larger  number  of  accidents  from  the 
domain  of  personal  fault  and  places  the  responsibility  for 
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them  upon  lack  of  proper  aafeguards  or  other  conditiona  out- 
side of  the  control  of  the  workers. 

The  WiaconBin  Workmen's  Compensation  law-iB  an  elective 
one;  by  June  30,  1914,  12,500  employers,  with  about  250,000 
employees,  were  under  its  provisions.  Reports  of  all  accidents, 
cauang  disability  of  more  than  7  days,  t<^ther  with  the  cause 
and  nature  of  the  injuries,  are  required  from  employers. 
The  WtsconMn  law,  it  may  be  noted,  penalizes  intoxication 
15  per  cent.  Iq  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  a  total  of 
8,224  accidents  were  reported  to  the  Industrial  Commis»on 
of  Wisconsin,  of  which  number  4,526  cases  were  reported  as 
not  being  subject  to  compensation  provisions.  Of  a  total  of 
3,571  cases  of  accidents  in  estabUshmente  of  private  employers, 
2,7S1  cases  were  at  once  settled  and  compensation  was  paid 
by  those  employers  without  an  order  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
miseion.  This  would  clearly  appear  to  argue  that  all  of  those 
cases  were  of  so  manifestly  meritorious  a  nature,  that  no  charge 
of  wilful  misconduct  could  be  interposed  as  an  objection  to 
payment.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  3,571  cases,  many  were 
tiises  in  which  compensation  was  not  claimed,  and  in  other 
cases  the  bearings  were  still  open  or  the  el^ms  were  pending. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  there  were  reported 
to  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  11,148  accidents. 
Of  this  number  10,127  accidents  in  estabUshments  of  private 
employers  were  under  com[>ensation,  and  of  these,  8,090  cases 
were  settled  and  compensation  paid  without  any  order  of  the 
Commission.  In  1,386  claims  the  cases  were  still  open;  in 
other  cases  hearings  were  still  pending,  and  in  777  cases  com- 
pensation was  not  daimed.  If  the  provision  (in  effect  since 
June,  1913)  whereby  an  employee  injured  because  of  intoxica- 
tion should  have  his  compensation  reduced  15  per  cent,  was 
inserted  on  the  supposition  that  drunkenness  was  a  frequent 
cause  of  accidents,  that  theory  has  been  anything  but  con- 
firmed by  the  returns.  The  records  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin  show  that  in  only  4  or  5  cases  out  of  the  18,< 
139  cases  up  to  January  1,  1915,  has  the  employer  made  any 
claim  that  the  employee  was  intoxicated,  and  in  only  one  case 
has  the  Commission  found  that  the  injury  was  caused  by 
intoxication.    In  view  of  these  returns,  the  question  of  intoxi- 
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cation  is  not  to  be  seriously  considered  as  a  direct  cause  of 
industrial  accidents  in  Wisconsin. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes?  The  Industrial  Commission 
of  Wisconsin  devotes  may  pages  of  its  report  to  a  description 
of  the  work  it  has  done  in  placing  safety-promoting  informa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  employers.  This  information  deals  with 
the  safeguarding  of  machinery.  Numerous  employers,  the 
Commission  announces,  are  adopting  these  safety  suggestions. 
"  Many  companies  have  made  very  substantial  reductions  in 
accidents  as  compared  with  their  records  five  years  ago.  For 
instance,  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Beloit,  has  reduced  accidents  72  per  cent.;  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  over  30  per  cent.;  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  70  per  cent. ;  the  Bucyrus 
Company,  of  South  Milwaukee,  46  per  cent.;  the  A.  J.  Linde- 
man-Hoverson  Company  of  Milwaukee,  over  50  per  cent.; 
and  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  of  West 
AUis,  over  50  per  cent." 

Nevertheless,  even  with  this  widespread  cooperation  of 
many  employers,  violations  of  safety  and  sanitary  laws  on 
the  part  of  other  employers  persist.  Of  a  total  of  2,496 
estabUshments  inspected  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
violations  were  found  in  1,487.  The  most  serious  aspect  of 
the  accident  situation,  the  Commission  reports,  is  the  large 
class  of  accidents  where,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  use  of  a 
mechanical  guard  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  circumstances. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  such  accidents  during  the  31  months 
from  September  1,  1911  (when  the  safety  law  went  into  effect), 
to  April  1,  1914: 
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The  CommiasioD  commenta  that  it  requires  only  a  glaace  at 
these  accident  statietics  to  convince  one  of  the  impossibility 
of  framing  specific  laws  to  prevent  them  without  prohibiting 
most  of  the  operations  altogether,  and  says  that  the  problem 
of  prevention  lies  preeminently  with  this  class  of  accidents. 

The  reports  of  the  Industrial  Conmiission  of  California 
give  ample  statistics  and  explanatory  comment.  In  1911, 
a  law  called  the  Roseberry  Act,  was  passed,  but  it  was  recog- 
nized as  merely  a  crude  beginning.  Its  purpose  was  chiefly 
formative  and  educational.  The  Industrial  Accident  Board 
created  by  this  Act,  complained,  in  its  annual  report  for 
1912,  of  inadequate  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Act. 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912,  there  were  10,835 
accidents  reported.  These  represented  only  the  accidente 
causing  disability  of  more  than  7  days.  Of  the  10,835  acci- 
dents reported,  9,627  were  tabulated;  of  these  2,547  were 
railroad  accidents  (of  which  106  resulted  in  death  and  83  in 
permanent  disability),  and  7,080  accidents  in  other  industries 
cauaing  306  deaths  and  451  cases  of  permanent  disability. 
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Impressed  by  the  great  number  of  accidents,  the  California 
Industrial  Accident  Board  urged  in  its  report  that,  "Our 
statistics  show  that  in  California  we  kill  four  times  as  many  as 
we  should  but  California  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  safe- 
guarding its  working  people  against  needless  dangers.  There 
are  literally  no  laws  requiring  machinery  to  be  made  safe. 
If  the  legislature  will  give  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  power 
and  authority  to  make  the  employments  and  places  of  em- 
ployment as  safe  as  they  reasonably  can  be  made,  it  will 
undertake,  within  five  years,  to  reduce  by  one  half,  the  num- 
ber of  serious  and  fatal  accidents  that  would  otherwise 
take  place,  and  greatly  to  diminish  injuries  of  a  minor 
character.     ..." 

In  1913,  there  were  12,031  accidents  in  California  tabulated. 
These  were  all  accidents  causing  disability  of  more  than  7 
days.  Of  this  number,  890  resulted  in  permanent  injury,  and 
555  fatally. 

The  legislature,  in  1913,  enacted  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  and  Safety  Act.  Under  this  law,  operative 
from  January  1,  1914,  the  Industrial  Accident  Conmiission 
was  created  to  supersede  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
The  Commission  formulated  new  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing the  reporting  of  accidents,  requiring  reports  of  every  acci- 
dent which  disabled  throughout  the  day  or  which  required 
medical  attention,  and  also  reports  from  every  employer  in 
California,  including  domestic,  farm,  and  casual  labor,  which 
branches  previously  had  not  been  covered. 

The  latest  published  annual  report  of  the  California  Indus- 
trial Accident  Commission  deals,  as  far  as  the  year  1914  is 
concerned,  with  the  first  six  months  of  that  year  only.  During 
this  period,  26,958  industrial  accidents  were  reported,  of  which 
14,589  were  non-compensable  cases.  Of  the  26,958  accidents, 
25,991  were  cases  of  temporary  injury,  698  cases  of  permanent 
injury,  and  269  were  cases  terminating  fatally.  There  were 
really  291  fatal  accidents,  but  the  Commission  explains  that 
considering  the  difficulty  of  getting  complete  information  in 
22  cases  it  uses  the  number  269  in  most  of  the  analytical 
tables. 

In    a   study    of   these    accidents,    the   Commission   says: 
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"Roughly  speaking,  the  causes  of  accideots  fall  under  two 
headE:  Those  accidents  that  are  caused  by  some  mechanical 
device  that  is  driven  by  man  or  horsepower;  the  other  large 
class  is  that  caused  by  some  form  or  condition  of  hand  lalxir. 
The  former  class  of  accidents  can  be  reduced  in  a  large  measure 
by  protective  devices;  the  latter,  by  a  campaign  of  education 
that  will  teach  the  employees  that  it  is  bad  to  lose  money  and 
time,  but  it  is  worse  to  suffer  pain  and  mutilation  of  the  body." 
Of  the  291  fatal  accidents,  the  largest  number,  48,  occurred 
on  general  construction  work;  38,  on  steam  railways;  33,  in 
the  lumber  industry;  29,  in  mining  and  smelting;  27,  in  agri- 
culture; 23,  in  power  and  light  manufacturing  and  diatribu- 
tiou;  19,  in  wharfing  and  shipping;  and  the  remainder  in 
various  industries.  The  Commission  calls  particular  attention 
to  the  accident  mortaUty  in  agriculture,  and  explains  that 
machinery  is  used  so  extensively  on  ranches  and  in  dairying 
and  kindred  pursuits,  that  serious  manghng  by  a  mowing  or 
pumping  machine  is  not  infrequent.  Working  around  danger- 
ous animals  is  also  a  cause  of  injury  or  death,  the  Commission 
notes,  as  the  returns  show.  The  causes  of  the  fatal  accidents 
in  California  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  are  thus  given ; 
Causes  of  Fatal  Accidents. 

NumbeTB. 

FklliDg,  Rolling  and  Flying  Objects 06 

Falling  rocks,  limbs  and  pieces  of  timber 24 

Cave-ins 18 

Rolling  poles  from  cars 15 

Unloading  and  moving  objects  in  shop 9 

Collisiaiis  and  Derailments 60 

Run  over  by  train  or  vehicle 28 

Hit  by  train  or  vehicle 19 

Collision  of  trains,  cars  and  vehicles 9 

Run  over  by  trains  while  boarding 2 

Run  over  by  "skip"  in  mine 1 

Derailment  (rf  coaches 1 

Falls 57 

Into  unprotected  skylights  and  from  unprotected  scaffolds, 

etc 37 

Into  shafts  and  from  ladders 9 

Slipping  and  falling 5 

Due  to  collapse  of  staging 4 

Due  to  shock 1 

While  jumping  from  train 1 
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Dangerous  Subetanoes 48 

Contact  with  live  wires 22 

Gas  explosions  and  blastings 10 

Poisoning  gases *. 8 

Explosions  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 5 

Infections  from  nail  wounds 2 

Squirrel  poison 1 

Drowned 27 

Machinery  and  its  parts 11 

Unprotected  revolving  shafts 3 

Unprotected  belts  and  pulleys 2 

Unprotected  circular  saws 2 

Unprotected  flywheels 2 

Unprotected  gears .'. . .  1 

Defective  becket 1 

Elevators,  hoisting  apparatus,  lines,  etc 10 

Altercations 6 

Animals 2 

Cause  unknown 2 

Tool 1 

Intoxication  and  falling  into  shaft 1 

Total 291 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table  that  fl3dng,  rolling, 
and  falling  objects  caused  the  largest  number  of  deaths,  and 
that  unprotected  places  and  apparatus  were  also  a  large  cause. 
There  is  only  one  case  of  wilful  misconduct,  under  the  form 
of  intoxication,  noted.  The  causes  of  accidents  in  California 
resulting  in  permanent  injury  were,  in  general,  the  same,  as 
follows: 

Causes. 
IP  Number. 

Power-driven  machines 250 

Shopwork,  handling  heavy  objects,  frying  fragments  and  falling  bodies  251 

Collisions,  falls  from  ladders  and  on  stairs,  janmied  in  doors 86 

Tools 62 

Elevators,  derricks,  winches 59 

Animals 9 

Unknown 1 

Total 698 
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Many  of  these  accidents,  especially  to  the  eyes,  the  Commis- 
fdon  says,  could  be  avoided  by  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
means.  "It  is  generally  thought,"  the  Commission  states, 
"that  the  major  part  of  those  killed  and  permanently  injured 
are  men  who  are  old  and  clumsy,  or  who  have  grown  careless 
with  years.  The  contrary  is  true.  Industry,  like  war,  crushes 
the  flower  of  its  army.  According  to  graph  No.  V,  254,  or 
approximately  36  per  cent,  of  those  who  received  permanent 
injuries,  were  20  years  of  age.  No  distinction  of  sex  is  recog- 
nized; but  12  girls  and  women  are  numbered  among  those  who 
were  crippled  by  machinery.  The  average  age  of  those  per- 
manently injured  was  34  years." 

Of  the  25,991  temporarily  disabled  in  California  during  the 
first  six  months  of  I9I4,  the  principal  causes  were: 

Causes.  Number. 

Hand  labor 7,572 

Falls 4,051 

Falling  objects 3,438 

Eyes 2,109 

Machinery 1,330 

Nails 1,324 

Bums  and  scalds 1,079 

Vehicles 951 

Infections 805 

The  causes  of  the  remainder  of  the  cases  given  in  the  table  were 
animals,  railroad-equipment,  glass,  saws,  elevators,  electricity, 
street  railways,  and  various  effects  of  power-driven  machinery. 
Of  the  3,959  injuries  received  in  six  months,  in  general  con- 
struction, the  report  says  that  "the  common  hazard  of  general 
construction  is  poor  staging  quickly  constructed,  a  one-  or 
two-plank  scaffold  with  no  guards,  lax  rules  governing  the 
disposition  of  refuse  lumber,  bricks,  etc.,  new  stairways  and 
openings  left  unprotected."  The  same  hazards,  the  report 
states,  were  responsible  for  the  3,312  injuries  to  workmen,  in 
six  months,  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  steam  rail- 
ways in  California, 
An  instructive  table,  presented  in  the  California  report,  is 
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that  dealing  with  the  frequency  of  non-fatal  accidents  occa- 
sioning  temporary  disability,  by  the  day  of  the  week.  The 
25,991  such  accidents  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914 
occurred  by  days  as  follows: 

Sunday 1,339 

Monday 4,431 

Tuesday 4,236 

Wednesday 3,919 

Thursday 3,997 

Friday 4,118 

Saturday 3,874 

Unknown 77 

Total 25,991 

These  statistics  show,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  a  fair 
degree  of  daily  uniformity  in  the  frequency  of  accident  occur- 
rences. Tuesday's  and  Friday's  lists  are  almost  as  large  as 
Monday's,  and  on  certain  other  days  the  number  is  not  far 
behind.  No  substantiation  is  found  in  these  returns  for  the 
extreme  assertion  so  often  made  that  the  bulk  of  accidents 
happen  on  Monday  and  are  the  result  of  the  use  of  alcohol  on 
Sunday.  The  California  report  gives  no  interpretation  of  the 
figures,  but  the  explanation  oflFered  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow  in 
his  volume  *' Social  Insurance"  has  force.  "The  suggestion 
has  never  been  oflFered,"  he  says,  "that  changes  of  occupation 
occur  usually  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  the  new  work  is  begun 
on  Monday,  and  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  new  machine 
or  with  the  new  place  of  work  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  accidental 
injuries.     ..." 

The  California  Industrial  Accident  Commission  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  since  January  1,  1914,  3,019  farmers,  484 
employers  of  domestic  labor,  and  344  employers  of  casual 
labor  have  voluntarily  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Compen- 
sation Act,  bringing  under  its  protection  approximately  30,000 
casual,  domestic,  and  farm  laborers.  The  report  points  out 
the  frequent  risks  confronting  these  laborers  in  the  performance 
of  dutv. 

The  Nevada  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is,  like  that  of 
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Mictiig&ii,  elective,  but  compulsory  as  to  public  employees. 
By  December  31,  1914,  there  were  813  employers  and  10,709 
employees  under  its  provisions.  The  19l5  annual  report 
covers  18  months,  from  July  1,  1913,  the  time  the  Nevada 
Industrial  Commission  began  operations,  to  December  31, 
1914.  During  this  period  there  were  1,849  accidents,  of  which 
number  986  incapacitated  the  injured  worker  less  than  2  weeks, 
and  53  fatal  cases.  Of  the  total  number  of  accidents,  707  were 
compensatory.  The  greatest  number  of  accidents — 1,270 — 
occurred  in  mining.  The  report  gives  no  specific  statistics  or 
explanatory  remarks  throwing  light  on  the  causes  of  the 
accidents.  It  says,  however,  that  very  few  claims  were  sub- 
mitted which  were  without  foundation,  and  that  most  of  those 
without  basis  were  filed  under  a  misconception  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  Washington  gives  a  mass  of  itemized  informa- 
tion, accompanied  by  many  tables  of  statistics.  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  in  this  state  is  now  in  its  fourth  year 
of  operation.  By  September  20,  1914,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 9,980  firms  and  individuals,  employing  176,420  work- 
men, under  its  provisions.  From  October  1,  1911,  when  the 
law  went  into  effect,  to  September  30,  1914,  there  were  43,321 
accidents  reported,  974  of  them  fatal.  Of  the  43,321  accidents, 
31,320  claims  were  passed  for  final  settlement. 

To  what  varying  elements  of  fault  were  the  bulk  of  these 
accidents  due?  The  1914  report  gives  this  table  of  statistics 
for  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1914,  considered  with  regard  to  the 
dominant  factor  in  each  case : 
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In  its  first  annual  report,  that  for  1912,  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Commission  of  the  State  of  Washington,  under  the 
sub-heading  of  "Intoxication,"  reported:  "Framers  of  com- 
pensation acts  in  other  states  and  of  the  Federal  bills  for  rail- 
way employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  intoxication  as  productive  of  work 
accidents.  The  records  of  this  Commission  do  not  show  many 
cases  of  intoxication.  In  one  instance,  a  section  worker,  while 
in  an  intoxicated  condition,  had  evidently  laid  down  on  the 
track  of  a  logging  railroad,  and  lost  an  arm  from  being  run 
over  by  an  engine.  In  instances  of  reported  intoxication  the 
workman  has  denied  it,  although  admitting  having  had  a  glass 
of  beer  or  two  or  the  like.  The  question  is  invariably  raised 
Vhat  degree  of  intoxication  should  be  necessary  to  either  bar 
a  claim  or  result  in  some  penaUzing  reduction?'  " 

If  intoxication  did  not  enter  as  a  causative  factor,  what 
did?  The  1913  report,  explaining  that  its  figures  were  based 
as  accurately  as  possible  upon  the  rei>orts  of  employers  and 
employees,  declared  that  72.4  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  were 
reported  to  have  occurred  under  conditions  where  safeguards 
were  not  applicable,  and  that  in  only  22.8  per  cent,  of  the 
accidents  were  safeguards  considered  applicable.  The  Com- 
mission systematically  distributed  information  among  em- 
ployers as  to  safety  protective  apparatus  and  measures,  and 
in  May,  1914,  began  organizing  safety  committees  in  the 
various  mills,  factories,  machine  shops,  and  logging  camps. 
The  results,  it  announces,  have  been  gratifying;  in  1914  only 
25.4  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  were  mechanical,  compared  with 
32  per  cent,  in  1913.  Of  3,200  mechanical  injuries  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  there  were  247  occurring  on  machines  that  were 
not  safeguarded.  The  Commission  points  out  that  the  labor- 
ing class  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  drawn  from  all  countries  • 
in  Europe,  and  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  workmen  are 
at  first  unable  to  understand  the  directions  of  the  superinten- 
dent or  foremen,  "and  are  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  wearing 
loosely-fitting  or  torn  clothing  around  moving  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  hazards  of  the  machines." 

In  the  case  of  the  9,386  non-mechanical  injuries  in  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  main  causes  are 
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the  same  as  in  certain  other  Btates.  The  greatest  single  factor 
was  falling  and  moving  objects,  causing  2,726  injuries.  Next 
came  falls  with  a  record  of  1,882  accidents.  Heat  and  elec- 
tricity caused  306  accidents,  and  miscellaneous,  4,472. 

Of  the  industries,  lumbering,  milling,  etc.,  produced  5,957 
of  the  total  of  12,618  temporary  total  disabilities,  likewise 
the  largest  number  of  temporary  partial  disabilities  (101  in 
174),  also  745  of  the  1,478  permanent  partial  disabilities,  and 
165  of  the  350  fatal  accidents.  The  Commission's  1914  report 
elucidates  these  facts.  It  says:  "We  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  employers,  engaged  in  the  logging  industry,  particu- 
larly, to  the  hazards  of  defective  lines  and  lead  traps  on  blocks. 
In  a  great  many  cases  parts  of  old  defective  cable  are  used  to 
fasten  the  blocks,  with  the  result  that  the  fastenings  break 
as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain.  A  number  of 
accidents,  occurring  in  connection  with  logging  railway  opera- 
tions, is  due  to  lack  of  blocking  in  the  frog  and  guardrails  and 
the  antiquated  equipment  in  use.  Devices  which  have  been 
discarded  by  the  railway  companies  years  ^o,  as  being  too 
hazardous,  are  still  being  used  on  some  of  the  logging  railways." 

These  returns  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Commission  of 
a  number  of  states  present  statistics  the  accuracy  of  which  is 
open  to  no  question.  To  present  the  facts  concerning  accidents 
on  railways  and  in  mines  would  necessitate  much  space,  and 
would  too  greatly  extend  an  article,  already  long;  therefore,  these 
branches  of  the  subject  must  be  left  to  a  further  article.  The  fore- 
going facts,  however,  may  justify  certain  general  conclusions. 

One  is  that  the  assumption  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  all 
industrial  accidents  are  due  to  inherent  risks  of  industry  is 
not  overdrawn,  but  is  a  conservative  statement  of  the  facts. 
True,  protective  devices  are  being  constantly  introduced,  but 
there  still  remains  the  large  and  dangerous  field  where  safe- 
guards are  not  applicable.  And  while  the  different  commis- 
sions are  actively  pushing  the  campaign  for  safety  apparatus, 
a  new  factor,  apparently  making  for  accidents,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  industry.  This  is  the  "speeding-up"  system,  com- 
pelling workers  to  labor  at  nerve-racking  speed.  The  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  excessive 
speed  required  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  accidents. 
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Evidently,  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  (63d  Congress,  2nd 
Session),  after  taking  much  testimony  on  the  subject  of  "effi- 
ciency systems,"  thought  so,  too;  in  the  preamble  of  a  bill 
forbidding  the  "speeding-up"  system  in  government  plants, 
"speeding-up"  was  condemned  as  productive,  among  other 
effects,  of  accidents.  In  the  Army  and  Navy  Appropriation 
Bill,  passed  March  4,  1915,  Congress  inserted  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  the  "speeding-up"  system  in 
government  plants. 

A  second  conclusion  is  that,  although  personal  fault  may, 
in  its  aspects  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  inexperience, 
account  for  a  given  number  of  accidents,  yet  it  is  a  very  minor, 
almost  a  negligible  factor,  as  far  as  wilful  misconduct  is  con- 
cerned. The  returns  show  that  deliberate  recklessness  or  in- 
toxication is  not  frequent  as  a  cause  of  accidents,  and  in  fact 
is  so  exceedingly  slight  as  not  to  require  serious  consideration 
in  the  analysis  of  the  immense  number  of  accidents  occurring 
in  the  United  States  annually. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  further  borne  out  by  the  statis- 
tics in  the  federal  report  dealing  with  the  cases  under  the 
United  States  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1908.  Of 
406  contested  cases  in  four  years  (in  the  total  number  of  acci- 
dents, the  majority  of  the  claims  of  which  were  allowed)  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  was  alleged  in  80  cases,  and  in  only  one 
case  was  intoxication  charged,  and  that  charge  was  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  courts. 

A  third  conclusion  is  that  the  number  of  accidents  is  much 
greater  than  has  been  usually  supposed.  The  reports  of  a 
number  of  the  conamissions  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
by  any  means  receive  reports  of  all  accidents,  and  that  their 
lists  are  but  partial.  In  addition,  the  process  of  covering 
accidents  in  agriculture  has  only  just  been  begim.  This,  hith- 
erto, has  been  an  entirely  neglected  field,  and  to  a  large  extent  is 
still.  From  the  scanty  statistics  at  hand,  it  is  not  even  pos- 
sible to  make  a  conjecture  what  the  approximate  total  in 
agriculture  is.  Rural  regions  present  an  entirely  different 
social  environment  from  that  of  cities,  yet  accidents  occur  there 
as  in  industrial  centers,  on  railroads,  or  in  mines,  although 
what  the  proportion  is  remains  a  problem. 
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Economic  Cycles;  Their  Law  and  Cauie.  By  Hotry  Ludwell  Moore.  New 
Yoik:  The  MacnullaQ  Companj',  19U.  li>.  viii,  149.  S2.00  net. 
In  his  study  of  Eanumtic  Cydea  Professor  Moore  bos  given  added  proof 
of  the  fniitfulness  of  the  mathematical  methods  of  curve  fitting  and  meas- 
uiement  of  correlation  when  apphed  to  economic  statistics.  In  hin  search 
fat  the  law  and  cause  of  economic  cycles  he  has  subjected  the  available 
stotiatics  of  rainfall,  crop  yields  per  acre  and  total  production,  crop  prices, 
ing-iron  production,  and  general  prices  to  rigorous  examination,  first,  to 
determine  the  cycles  if  iheee  be  cycles,  and  second,  to  determine  the  d^p«e 
d[  correlation  existing  between  the  various  series  of  statistics  beginning 
with  rainfall  and  ending  with  general  prices,  the  last  named  series  being 
taken  Bs  the  best  barometer  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business. 

Professor  Moore  formulates  the  law  of  economic  cycles  as  discovered 
in  his  inveetigation  as  follows:  "The  weather  conditions  represented  by 
the  rainfall  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  other 
continental  areas,  pass  through  cycles  of  approximately  thirty-three  and 
eight  years  in  duration,  causing  like  cycles  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  crops; 

'  these  cycles  of  crops  constitute  the  natural,  material  current  which  drags 
upon  its  surface  the  laggii%  rhythtoically  chan^ng  vfdues  and  prices  with 
irtiich  the  economist  is  more  immediately  concerned"  (p.  149}. 

In  jud^ng  the  validity  of  the  author's  conclusion  the  statistical  methods 
used  are  decisive.  Professor  Moore  truly  says  that  "the  literature  in 
which  rhythmic  phenomena  are  treat«d  in  a  statistical  way  teems  with 
fallacies  and  uncertainties.  .  .  for  the  method  frequently  adopted  of 
nnootbing  the  data  b  so  arbitrary  that  one  ia  at  a  loss  to  know  whether, 
after  all,  the  allied  periodicity  may  not,  in  fact,  be  due  to  the  process 
of  smoothing;  and,  in  addition,  one  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  cycles  other  than  the  particular  one  deduced  might  not, 
with  equal  or  greater  probabihty,  be  obtained  from  the  same  data"  (p.  7). 
The  method  selected  in  the  present  instance  is  that  of  fitting  a  multiple 
one  functi<»i  to  the  data,  called  harmonic  analysis.  The  reviewer  knows 
of  no  method  that  better  satisfies  the  requiremente  or  is  mora  rigorous  than 
the  one  applied.  The  Fearsonian  coefficient  is  used  for  measuring  the 
correlation.  This  is,  also,  the  best  available  method. 
The  study  opens  with  on  examination  of  the  data  of  annual  rainfall 

.  in  the  Ohio  Valley  for  the  period  183B-1910.  There  is  no  secular  trend, 
but  there  is  a  cyclical  variation  which  is  closely  described  by  a  function 
(consisting  of  the  first  five  terms  of  Fourier's  series)  showing  periods  of 
33,  16.6,  8  and  4  years,  with  the  33  and  8  year  periods  most  strongly 
marked.  The  function  thus  derived  is  found  to  fit,  also,  the  rainfall  data 
of  Illinois,  a  section  more  representative  of  American  cereal  production 
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\      ^''  than  Ohio,  for  the  period  1870-1910.    The  coeffident  of  oonelAtioii  for 

«'/  •  ■  ^        the  two  series  of  annual  rainfall  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  for  41  yean  is  0.600. 

.'  The  relation  of  crop  yields  per  acre  to  rainfall  in  Illinois  is  then  invest!- 

»;     ';  gated.    The  crops  considered  are  com,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes,  constituting 

93  per  cent,  of  the  crop  acreage  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  crop  value  ixL  1912. 

Wheat  is  omitted  '^because  both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  grown  in 

the  state,  and  the  statistics  of  their  relative  yield  and  price  are  not  given 

.  ;  ,  in  the  published  material  for  the  long  record  covered  in  our  investigation." 

•  I    *  The  secular  trend  in  the  yield  per  acre,  which  is  considerable  only  in  the 

case  of  com,  is  eliminated  from  each  series.    The  figures  thus  obtained 
'   ,  '  are  correlated  with  monthly  rainfall  statistics  of  the  same  years.    The 

months  showing  the  highest  coefficients  of  correlation  for  a  given  crop 

are  combined  and  called  the  ''critical  period"  for  that  crop.    The  coefB- 

>  cients  of  correlation  for  the  rainfall  of  the  critical  period  of  com  and  the 

►  *  \  "cycles"  of  com  jrield  per  acre  (i.  e.,  secular  trend  eliminated)  is  0.589; 

for  oats,  0.290;  for  hay,  0.620;  for  potatoes,  0.666.    These  high  coefficients 
'  •  indicate  that  yield  per  acre  is  to  a  very  great  degree  dependent  upon  the 

'  .  rainfaU  of  the  critical  period.    Of  course,  the  coefficient  merely  tells  ua 

•;    .  .  that  the  two  series  fluctuate  together;  common  observation  must  be  relied 

. ,       f       .         .  '  upon  to  designate  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

*  '  The  data  for  the  foiur  crops  are  then  combined  to  get  indices  of  crop 

yield  in  general,  allowance  being  made  for  the  different  degrees  of  fluctua- 
tion by  using  the  respective  standard  deviations  as  the  units  of  measure- 
ment.   The  general  crop  indices  thus  found  are  correlated  with  the  mean 
■!       .  !    ;  effective  rainfall  of  the  critical  periods.    The  resulting  coefficient,  r«  0.584, 

shows  that  the  yields  of  representative  crops  and  rainfall  are  highly  corre- 
'.  •  lated. 

The  final  stage  of  the  first  part  of  the  investigation  is  reached  in  an 

(  examination  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  rainfall  curve  having  33  and 

^.       ?  "    ..  8  year  cycles  describes  the  crop  yield  per  acre.    Professor  Moore  recognizes 

^  '  '  l\  that  the  rigorous  method  is  to  obtain  the  curve  describing  the  crop  yield 

''     •      ^  independently  and  then  compare  the  curve  found  with  the  rainfall  curve. 

i     .  '^  The  laboriousness  of  the  rigorous  process  caused  him  to  use  a  substitute 

:         ,  method,  i.  e.,  to  fit  the  function  describing  the  rainfall  cycles  to  the  yield 

data.    Since  the  yield  data  satisfy  a  reasonable  test  of  fit  the  author  con- 

,         '  ';  eludes  that  "the  yield  per  acre  and  the  rainfall  of  the  critical  season  are- 

'  .  i:        /-  highly  correlated;  the  rh3rthmical  movements  of  the  yield  and  of  the  ^ect- 

•:'        *l  ive  rainfaU  may  be  accurately  described  by  a  compound  cytiLd  (tf  33  and  8 

years  with  their  semi-harmonics;  and  the  yield  curve  reproduces  the  general 
',',.;:  characteristics  of  the  curve  of  effective  rainfall"  (p.  55).    This  conclusion 

appears  to  be  justified.    It  is  an  extensicm  of  the  finding  (tf  IVofessor  J. 

■  "  '  ?  '  Warren  Smith,  Sectional  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  who  said 

«  *     '    ..  in  the  1903  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  "If  one  knows 

.    ^  ' '  '  the  precipitation  during  the  month  of  July  over  the  great  corn-producing 

.   ;     V  district  he  can  estimate  the  yield  of  the  season  very  closely."    Professor 

;  /'    '3  Smith's  study,  to  which  Professor  Moore  does  not  refer,  covered  the  eight 

\  '•   \  !    :     'i  leading  com  states  for  the  period  1888-1902;  average  yield  per  acre  waa 
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cfHDpared  gmphically  with  the  average  precipitatHW  in  June,  July,  and 
AufUBt.  In  the  Monthly  Weather  Bulletin  for  February,  1914,  Profeaaco' 
Bmitb  continued  the  study,  this  time  using  the  Pearsonian  coefficient  ot 
coirelatioD.  He  found  that  for  the  eight  states  during  the  period  1888-1912 
the  yield  of  com  per  acre  and  the  rainfall  in  July  gave  a  coefficioit  of  0.78, 
In  an  article  on  "Correlation  of  the  Weather  and  theCrt^"  (Journ.  Soy. 
Slat.  Soe.,  VoL  70,  pp.  6  tl  a«g.},  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  made  a  more  refined 
study  in  which  he  measured  the  correlation  between  crops  and  (a)  rainfall, 
mod  (b)  accumulat«d  temperatures  above  42°,  baaed  on  F.ngliah  data. 

Demsod  cuiree  tta  each  of  the  four  repreeeatative  crope  were  found  by 
dxrekting  the  percentage  change  in  prodaction  each  year  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  the  preceding  year,  with  similar 
peroent^e  changes  in  the  prices  pn  unit.  The  coefficients  are,  for  com, 
—0.789;  for  hay,  -0.715;  for  oats,  -0.722;  for  potatoes,  -0.856.  Para- 
bolas of  the  third  d^pce,  ^-a+bz+cx'+dz*,  are  fitted  to  the  data,  giving 
the  laws  of  demand  for  each  crop.  The  negative  correlation  co^cients 
indicate  that  the  demand  curves  slope  downward  toward  the  right,  so  that 
"the  amount  demanded  increases  with  a  fall  in  price  and  diminishes  with 
a  rise  in  price."  The  reviewer  has  found  similar  demand  curves  to  those 
found  by  Professor  Moore.  In  contrast  to  agricultural  products,  the 
demand  curve  for  pig-iron  slopes  upward  toward  the  right;  the  correlation 
coefficient  for  percentage  changes  in  production  and  in  price  being  +0.537. 
ThB*lugh  negative  coefficient  found  for  each  of  the  four  crops  proves  that 
Mitchell  was  in  error  when  he  said:  "The  relations  between  physical  pro- 
duction and  pecuniary  value  are  decidedly  irregular  with  agricultural 
pioducU."     (Business  Cycles,  p.  239.} 

But  axe  price  changes  of  each  of  the  four  crops  in  the  United  States 
as  closely  c<»related  (inversely)  with  changes  in  yield  per  acre  as  they 
are  with  changes  in  total  production?  They  are;  since  the  coefficients  for 
price  changes  and  changes  in  yield  are,  for  com,  —0.815;  for  hay,  —0.666; 
for  oats,  -0.718;  for  potatoes,  -0.873. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  four  representative  crops 
in  the  United  States  orare^xnid  to  the  fluctuations  in  Illinois,  the  coeffi- 
caents  figured  for  annual  differences  ranging  from  0.745  to  0.856. 

But  is  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  four  crops  tak«i  really  representative 
of  the  yield  of  crops  in  general  in  the  United  States?  Statistics  of  the 
yield  per  acre  of  nine  crops  are  available  for  the  period  1870-1911,  including 
all  the  leading  cereals,  hay,  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Constructing  a  series 
of  weighted  index  numbers  of  the  yield  of  the  nine  crops  and  correlating 
with  a  similar  aeries  constructed  for  the  four  supposedly  representative 
cropa  the  extzemely  high  coeffidmt  resulting,  0.960,  assoree  us  that  the  four 
crops  are  really  representative. 

Professor  Moore  next  considers  the  question  of  the  Hseociation  of  the 
fiuetuations  in -yield  per  acre  of  the  nine  crops  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
volume  and  activity  of  trade  and  industry.  Pig-iron  [Hoduction  and  gen- 
eral wholesale  prices  (Aldrich  and  Labor  Bureau  series]  are  used  as  business 
baiometers.    Instead  of  using  the  annual  figures  of  crop  yield,  iron  produc- 
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tioiii  and  general  prioes  the  author  uses  three-year  averages,  e.  g.,  the  crop 
yield  for  1895  is  the  average  for  1894-^-^,  that  for  1896  is  the  average 
for  1895-6-7,  etc.  After  eliminating  the  linear  secular  trend  in  each  of 
the  three  series  of  three-year  averages  he  obtains  ''cycles"  of  yield,  iron 
production,  and  prices.  The  differences  between  the  original  annual  fig- 
ures and  the  three-year  averages  for  corresponding  years  are  called  "de- 
viations." The  deviations  of  yield  and  (1)  of  iron  production  and  (2)  of 
general  prices  are  positively  correlated  to  a  moderate  degree. 

The  vital  question  now  at  issue  is  this:  are  the  crop  yield  cycles  (as  de- 
fined in  the  preceding  paragraph)  matched  by  similar  cycles  in  iron  produc- 
tion and  general  prioes?  If  so,  do  the  cycles  come  in  concurrent  years 
or  is  there  a  lag  in  iron  production  and  prices?  Computation  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  correlation  gives  the  following  tabte: 


Li«of  (1)  and  (2)  behbd  eiop  yield. 

Cyoles  of  yield  p«r  wse  of 

Sum 
yew. 

lyr. 

2yr. 

Syr. 

4yr. 

5yr. 

9  orops  oorreUted  with  ejrol«  of 
(1)  Piff-iron  prodiifltioB 

0.626 

0.719 

0.718 

0.697 
0.786 

0.573 
0.800 

(2)  General  prioes 

0.710 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Moore  from  the  table  of  coefficients  areHbat 
cycles  in  crops  precede  cycles  in  pig-iron  production  by  two  years  and 
cycles  in  general  prices  by  four  years. 

The  differences  between  the  coefficients  are  not  large  enough  to  war- 
rant a  conclusion  as  to  the  number  years  of  lag  for  mayimum  correlation. 
Computation  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between  first  differences  of 
the  cycles  would  be,  however,  a  test  of  greater  significance.  The  radical 
drop  of  pig-iron  production  in  a  year  of  depression,  as  compared  with  the 
drop  in  prices  on  crops,  and  the  averaging  of  non-homogenous  years,  $,g., 
two  years  of  great  activity  and  one  year  of  great  depression  (for  instance 
1906,  1907,  IdOS),  makes  a  conclusion  based  on  the  size  of  the  coefficients 
between  three  year  averages  of  doubtful  value.  In  correlating  three-year 
averages  instead  of  the  annual  figures  Professor  Moore  is  really  measur- 
ing the  cumulative  effects  of  three  years  of  good  or  bad  crops  on  busineas 
conditions  as  represented  by  iron  production  and  prices.  The  coefficients 
for  the  annual  figures  -and  for  first  differences  would  have  been  more  in- 
teresting and  significant. 

Statisticians  and  economists  are  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Moore 
for  his  fine  work  in  developing  the  statistical  complement  of  pure  economics. 

Colorado  ColUge,  Wabben  M.  Pebsonb. 


Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,    By  Frank  William  Taussig,  Ph.  D., 
Litt.  D.    Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1915.    Pp.  365. 
Professor  Taussig  begins  his  exposition  with  a  brief  but  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  international  trade  and  tariff  restrictions  on  such 
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trade,  eovering  some  fifty  pages.  In  tie  first  chapter  is  discuseed  the  effect 
of  protective  duties  upon  imports  and  domestic  prices.  In  the  second, 
attention  is  given  to  the  argument  for  Protection  la  Young  Indutlriet.  The 
third  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  The  Principle  of  Comparative  Advaniage. 
These  chapters  constitute  Part  I.  In  the  rest  of  the  book  &re  considered 
in  detail  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  industry  around  which  the  tarifE 
controversy  has  ri^ed  and  which  illustrate  principles  set  forth  in  the  intro- 
ductoiy  chapters:  inPart  II,  Sugar;  in  III,  IronaiidSt«el;  in  IV,  Textiles. 

In  discussing  the  tariff  on  sugar,  something  is  said  of  the  effect  of  the 
remisBion  of  duty  on  sugar  fh>m  Hawaii,  provided  for  in  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1876.  It  is  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  supply  still  had  to  be 
got  from  less  favored  producers;  that  the  price,  therefore,  did  not  fall  be- 
oauaeof  thereniissian;  that  the  United  States  Treasury  lost  and  the  Bawai- 
ian  planters  gained  by  the  arrangement.  They  were,  in  effect,  included 
within  the  fold  of  the  American  protective  system.  The  revolution  in 
Hawaii,  leading  eventually  to  annexation,  is  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
desire  of  Hawaiian  sugar  interests  for  a  permanent  favored  place  in  the 
American  market,  a  desire  stimulated  by  their  temporary  loss  of  protection 
under  the  MoKinky  tariff  law. 

The  case  of  Hawaii  illustrates  the  way  in  which  external  ctokditions  may 
cause  rearrangmient  4^  industry  in  accordance  with  the  familiar  principle 
of  comparative  advantage.  The  favored  position  of  Hawaiian  sugar  in 
the  American  market  made  sugar  production  a  comparatively  advanta- 
geous industry,  and  tended  towards  exclusive  devotion  to  this  industry  and 
to  the  importation  of  goods  formerly  produced  in  the  islands. 

The  differential  in  favor  of  Cuban  sugar,  we  should  expect  to  redound 
wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  producers,  were  it  not  that  this  sugar, 
together  with  that  from  other  favored  sources,  constitutes  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  however,  it  is  thought  that  the  actual  burden  on  consumers 
has  oome  to  be,  in  recent  years,  somewhat  less  than  the  maximum  duty, 
though  remaining 'Somewhat  higher  than  the  duties  levied  on  the  [sugar 
frmnCuba. 

The  study  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  in  Part  III,  gives'oHwrtunity 
for  some  interesting  observationa  regarding  the  kinds  of  production  in 
which  Americans  appear  to  have  a  comparative  advantage.  For  example, 
it  is  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  cutlery  trade,  that  some  kinds  of  cutlery 
are  steadily  imported,  while  other  kinds  are  not  imported  at  all.  The 
latter  are  those  made  in  great  quantities  of  a  single  pattern;  and  it  is 
idiere  automatic  machinery,  interchangeable  parts,  standard  patterns 
and  mass  production  are  possible,  that  Americans  excel.  On  the  other 
hand,  cutlery  of  the  non-standardised  sorts  is  imported  even  over  high 

Unlike  many  who  have  delved  no  more  conscientiously  into  the  detailed 
facta  of  industry.  Professor  Taussig  does  not  believe  that  the  free  trade  wrna 
preteetion  controversy  can  be  settled  by  inductive  argument.  General 
reasoning  from  simple  premises  must  first  be  appealed  to  and  will  remain 
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of  primary  importanoe.  In  this,  the  oonducdim  of  Mill  and  the  clasaical 
eoonomistSy  he  is,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  entirely  right.  But  the  induc- 
tive study  which  he  presents,  and  for  which  his  claims  are  thus  sufficiently 
modest,  is  none  the  less  of  great  value.  It  serves  to  illustrate  concretely 
principles  usually  stated  in  the  abstract.  And  for  many  minds  it  is  cal- 
culated to  give  emphasis  to  those  principles  and  to  bring  conviction  of 
their  truth. 

Harry  Gunnison  Brown. 
UnwenUy  of  Missouri. 
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A  CORRECTION. 

In  my  note  on  "Mechanical  Devices  in  Ekuopean  Statis^cal  Work,"  in 
the  Quabtbrlt  Publications  for  June,  I  stated  that  certain  tabulating 
machines  referred  to  were  of  the  "improved  Hollerith  type,  printing  auto- 
matically, both  sub-totals  and  totals."  The  phrase  "improved  Hollerith 
type''  was  a  free  translation  of  "new  Holl^ith"  in  the  German  source. 
The  rest  of  the  description  was  an  inference  from  the  statement  in  the  same 
source  that  the  "old  Hollerith"  machines  separately  classified,  "record  by 
clock-dials  and  contain  no  provision  for  addition. "  I  concluded  from  this 
(too  hastily  as  it  appears)  that  the  new  machines  embodied  the  same  im- 
provements as  those  used  in  tabulating  the  thirteoith  census  of  the  United 
States  (as  indicated  in  footnote  references).  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  E.  Da  vies 
of  New  York  City,  for  the  information  that  this  inference  was  erroneous. 

F.  H.  Knioht. 

ComeU  UmversHy. 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  HEALTH  OF  GARMENT 

WORKERS. 

The  Eighth  Report  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study,  Treat- 
ment and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  just  appeared.  It  is  a  monograph 
of  one  hundred  and  four  pages  on  "Factors  Affecting  the  Health  of  Gar- 
m^t  Workers,"  written  by  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  M.D.,  and  Janice  S.  Reed 
It  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  nearly  a  thousand  workers  in  the  garment 
industry  examined  while  at  their  work.  In  the  study  three  distinct  types 
are  included,  the  modem  standardized  factory,  the  contracting  factory, 
and  the  sweatshop.  The  study  includes  the  condition  of  the  factories, 
the  racial  characteristics  of  the  workers  together  with  their  physical  condi- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  trade  processes  upon  this  condition.  The  home 
environment  of  the  workers  is  included,  and  tuberculosis  and  fatigue  are 
given  particular  attention.  The  study  deserves  the  attenticHi  of  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  health  conditions  in  this  trade.  In  the  Appendix, 
copies  of  the  inqiiiry  blanks  are  included.  These  have  apparently  been 
drawn  up  with  great  care  and  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  future  in- 
vestigations along  similar  lines. 

W.  B.  B. 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  STATISTICS  IN   PROBLEMS  OF 
WAR  AND  PEACE.* 

Bt  E.  Dana  Durand. 


The  great  war  now  tearing  at  the  vitals  of  the  world  brio^ 
vividly  before  us  the  fact  that  the  one  most  important  political 
problem  is  the  problem  of  war.  Is  war  a  good  or  an  evil? 
Does  war  if  successful  pay  the  victor?  Can  war  in  any  case 
be  escaped?  What  are  the  real  causes  of  war?  What  are  its 
real  effects? 

These  great  problems  have  long  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  In  particular  during  the  years  just  preceding  the 
present  war,  a  great  deal  of  literature  on  the  subject  was  evoked 
by  the  enormous  expenditures  of  nations  in  preparation  for 
war  and  by  the  obvious  threat  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Some  writers,  Uke  Bemhardi,  glorified  war  as  the  duty  of  the 
superior  race  and  as  a  benefit  not  merely  to  such  race  but  to 
the  world  in  general.  Others,  like  Norman  Angell,  urged  that 
war  IB  an  economic,  social,  and  moral  absurdity  from  which  no 
nation  and  no  class  can  gain.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  of 
war  and  peace,  however,  argued  primarily  on  a  priori  grounds 
or  made  statements  of  fact  without  adequate  proof.  There  is 
profoimd  need  of  more  detailed  and  more  scientific  inquiry. 
The  economists,  poUtical  scientists,  and  statisticians  of  the 
world  ought  to  undertake  a  study  of  problems  of  war  and  peace 
on  a  larger  scale  and  with  greater  thoroughness  than  they  have 
hitherto  done. 

The  present  war  will  furnish  a  new  mass  of  data  for  such  an 
investigation.  From  no  minor  war  could  any  such  evidence 
be  derived  as  to  the  effects  of  warfare  upon  the  nations  con- 
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cemed  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  Moreover,  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  gigantic  conflict  which  must  be  anticipated 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future  unless  the  world  becomes  con- 
vinced that  w;arfare  is  unprofitable  and  succeeds  in  devising 
means  of  checking  its  recurrence.  There  is  little  chance  that 
any  two  first  rate  powers  in  the  future  can  resort  to  arms  with- 
out bringing  in  other  powers  and  initiating  a  worid  conflict. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  facts  which  should  be  known  with 
reference  to  war  and  which  bear  on  war  problems  are  statistical 
facts.  Many  of  the  social  and  economic  phenomena  involved 
can  be  set  forth  only  by  statistics.  The  collection  and  analyas 
of  data  bearing  upon  the  subject  constitute  an  enormous  field 
for  the  scientific  statistician.  If,  as  nearly  all  people  hope, 
the  United  States  can  keep  from  being  drawn  into  the  present 
conflict,  the  American  statistician  will  be  peculiarly  qualified 
to  conduct  statistical  investigations  regarding  that  conflict 
and  its  results.  Free  from  the  prejudice  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  influence  even  the  scientists  of  the  warring  nations,  he 
should  be  able  to  present  facts  in  their  true  light. 

To  mention  some  of  the  specific  topics  within  this  general 
field  which  lend  themselves  to  statistical  investigation  is  the 
object  of  this  paper. 

Most  obvious,  of  course,  is  the  topic  of  the  economic  cost 
and  losses  of  war.  So  far  as  the  direct  costs  are  concerned, 
no  great  difficulty  confronts  the  statistical  investigator. 
He  should  readily  be  able  to  ascertain  the  direct  expenditures 
of  governments  in  preparation  for  war,  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  war,  in  pa3ring  interest  on  war  debts  and  in  pensions.  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  analyze  data  of  expenditures  in  very 
considerable  detail  and  to  present  also  full  information  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  fimds  expended.  There  would  be  much 
interest,  also,  in  statistics  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  various 
kinds  of  commodities  and  services  used  for  military  purposes 
and  as  to  the  sources  whence  the  commodities  were  obtained — 
whether  from  previously  accumulated  stocks,  from  home 
production  during  the  war,  or  by  importation  or  capture. 

The  indirect  costs  of  war  furnish  a  more  difficult  field  of 
inquiry.  For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of  the  cost, 
under  the  system  of  compulsory  military  training,  of  taking 
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the  young  men  of  the  nation  for  a  period  of  years  from  the  farm 
or  the  factory  to  the  camp  and  the  barrack.  It  may  be,  as 
contended  by  some,  that  the  value  of  the  miUtary  training  in 
the  life  of  men  even  in  times  of  peace  more  than  counterbalances 
the  loss  of  time.  This  claim  seems  capable  of  investigation  in 
some  measure  by  statistical  methods.  One  might  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  men  of  nations  which  have  compulsory 
military  service  with  that  of  the  men  of  other  nations,  taking 
due  account  of  differences  in  other  conditions. 

In  the  second  place,  in  reckoning  the  cost  of  actual  warfare 
the  statistician  might  seek  to  compute  the  money  value  of  the 
loss. through  the  destruction  of  human  lives  and  the  maiming 
and  invaliding  of  men.  This  is  an  economic  loss  quite  aside 
from  the  pain  and  sorrow  entailed. 

Again,  the  statistician  might  seek  to  calculate  the  losses 
due  to  the  destruction  of  non-miUtary  property  and  the 
disturbance  of  production  and  trade  through  war.  Of  course, 
one  must  not  duplicate  costs  by  adding  to  the  expenditures  of 
governments  for  the  conduct  of  war,  the  amount  by  which  the 
production  of  commodities  not  used  for  miUtary  purposes  is 
reduced  during  the  conflict.  What  happens  in  time  of  war  is 
that  a  large  part  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country  is 
turned  from  one  occupation  to  another.  People  forego  the 
production  and  consumption  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  in  order 
to  expend  an  equivalent  amount  of  energy  for  military  ends. 
But  this  very  process  of  turning  energy  from  one  channel  to 
another  involves  enormous  friction  and  loss  both  during  the 
war  period  itself  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  and  some 
measure  of  this  is  doubtless  possible. 

Especially  great  is  the  shock  to  business  from  a  world  war 
in  these  modem  days  when  so  much  business  is  international 
in  character.  Before  the  present  war  broke  out  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  products  of  each  of  the  warring  nations  was  being 
^d  in  other  countries,  great  quantities  in  fact  in  countries 
now  become  enemies.  International  investment  of  capital 
had  become  of  vast  importance.  A  complex  fabric  of  inter- 
national exchange  and  credit  had  been  built  up.  The  business 
interests  of  each  country  were  closely  interwoven  with  those 
of  other  lands.     This  intricate  business  relationship  of  nations 
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has  been  torn  asunder.  Dealings  between  hostile  countries 
have  naturally  ceased.  Much  of  the  business  of  the  bellig- 
erents with  neutral  countries  has  been  broken  off  or  radicidiy 
altered  in  character.  The  economic  effects  of  the  war  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  fighting  nations. 
This  tremendous  upheaval  will  leave  its  traces  long  after  the 
war  is  over.  The  business  relationships  which  formerly 
existed  will  not  be  readily  renewed;  in  many  cases  the  relation- 
ships of  the  future  will  permanently  differ  from  those  of  the 
past. 

To  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  effects  of  the 
present  war  upon  international  business,  to  measure  the  nature, 
location,  and  extent  of  the  losses  involved  and  of  the  gainsi 
if  any  there  be,  is  a  task  largely  within  the  province  of  the 
statistician. 

Still  another  exceedingly  important  subject  for  investigation 
is  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 
Are  the  costs  and  losses  fairly  distributed  among  the  people? 
The  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  war  purposes, 
of  the  burdens  of  military  service  and  of  the  indirect  costs 
and  losses  of  war  should  be  considered.  The  relative  effects 
upon  different  economic  and  social  classes,  upon  different 
industries  and  occupations,  should  be  measured  so  far  as 
possible.  Among  the  more  specific  problems  in  this  field  is 
that  of  the  effect  upon  the  different  classes  of  people  of  the 
creation  of  a  huge  national  debt.  This  subject  has  abeady 
been  discussed  with  much  acumen  from  an  abstract  stand- 
point, but  more  statistical  facts  concerning  it  should  be  sought. 

The  present  war  will  afford  important  material  for  the  study 
of  vital  statistics.  Its  effects  upon  the  growth  of  population^ 
both  in  the  warring  and  in  neutral  coimtries,  upon  the  mar- 
riage rate  and  the  birth  rate,  upon  migration,  are  bound  to  be 
marked.  Still  more  interesting  are  questions  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  war  upon  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character- 
istics of  the  people.  It  has  been  urged  that  a  great  war,  by  kill- 
ing off  a  large  proportion  of  the  stronger  men,  must  cause  a 
physical  deterioration  in  succeeding  generations.  It  has 
been  suggested,  too,  that  in  the  same  way  a  deterioration  of 
mental  ability  and  even  of  morals  may  result  from  the  decima- 
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tioQ  of  the  population.  The  EtatiBtician  can  do  somethii^, 
at  least,  to  teat  the  validity  of  these  opinions.  Measurements 
and  mental  testa  of  children  born  during  and  after  the  war 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  children  born  during  times 
of  peace.  Statistica  of  insanity  and  other  congenital  defects 
should  be  carefully  studied  at  this  particular  time.  Such 
investigations  in  vital  statistics  may  throw  new  Ugbt  upon 
laws  of  heredity  and  of  human  reproduction.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  some  have  even  argued  that  an  increase  in  the 
relative  number  of  male  compared  with  female  children 
resulta  from  the  destruction  of  a  large  fraction  of  the  adult 
men  in  a  great  war.  The  present  conflict  will  fumiah  a  teat 
of  this  very  doubtful  view. 

Such  statistical  studiee  of  the  effects  <A  war  as  have  been 
su^ested — and  these  are  by  no  means  all  that  might  be 
undertaken — would  have  not  merely  scieutiflc  interest;  they 
might  materially  affect  the  future.  The  direction  of  this 
influence  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  facts  ascertained. 
Should  it  appear  that  the  costs  and  losses  of  war  are  greater 
than  ordinarily  supposed,  that  those  costs  and  losses  are 
very  unequally  distributed  among  the  people,  and  that  serious 
injury  results  to  the  vitality  of  the  nation,  a  general  dissemina- 
tion of  these  facts  would  surely  cause  rulers  and  people  to  be 
lees  ready  to  unsheathe  the  sword. 

In  quite  another  way,  moreover,  might  the  statistician 
affect  the  future  of  war  and  peace.  He  could  throw  more 
light  upon  the  economic  causes  and  motives  of  war.  We 
need  to  know  more,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  gains  which 
a  nation  entering  into  any  policy  that  tends  to  arouse  inter- 
national hostility  may  hope  to  attun  by  such  policy.  In 
the  second  place,  we  need  more  information  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  progress  of  one  nation,  particularly  in  its  foreign  trade, 
upon  the  prosperity  of  other  nations.  Finally,  we  need  more 
tight  as  to  the  economic  advantages  which  a  nation  entering 
into  war  may  expect  to  gain  if  it  is  victorious. 

These  three  questions  are  intimately  related.  The  same 
Btatiatical  investigations  would  go  far  toward  answering 
them  all.  To  illustrate  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  await  the  outcome  of  actual  conflict  in 
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order  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  possible  gains  of 
victory.  For  the  economic  objects  which  nations  aim  to 
secure  by  war  are  usually  either  precisely  the  same  as,  or  more 
or  less  similar  to,  the  objects  which  at  other  times  they  seek 
by  less  forceful  means  and  which  not  infrequently  one  or 
another  nation  so  obtains.  Thus  new  colonial  possessions, 
new  spheres  of  influence  in  backward  lands  are  sometimes 
gotten  in  peaceful  ways,  sometimes  only  by  the  sword.  If 
the  statistician  can  measure  the  gain  from  those  acquired 
in  the  one  way,  we  can  forecast  the  gain  from  those  acquired 
in  the  other.  And  by  much  the  same  process  we  can  learn 
whether  and  liow  much  rival  powers  are  injured  by  such 
acquisition  of  territory  or  of  spheres  of  influence. 

That  statistics  have  an  important  bearing  in  showing  the 
wisdom  or  the  folly  of  those  nationalistic  policies  which  tend 
to  bring  about  war  is  evident  from  a  mere  enumeration  of 
some  such  policies.  For  example,  nations  often  seek  the 
partial  or  complete  exclusion  of  foreign  goods,  or  seek  to  give 
their  own  citizens  an  advantage  in  international  trade  over 
competitors  abroad.  Import  and  export  duties,  laws  for 
the  direct  exclusion  of  foreign  products,  boimties  direct  or 
disguised  for  home  production  or  for  exportation,  are  some 
of  the  measures  by  which  these  objects  are  sought.  Other 
nations  retaliate  and  the  mere  struggle  of  legislation  and 
diplomacy  may  develop  into  armed  conflict,  or  at  least  become 
a  contributing  cause  of  it.  Other  policies  which  often  be- 
come a  source  of  international  friction  are  those  with  respect 
to  shipping  and  other  transportation  agencies,  to  migration 
and  the  rights  of  foreign  residents,  to  the  investment  of 
capital  by  foreigners,  and  especially  to  colonies  and  spheres 
of  influence. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  all  economic  policies  of  this  charac- 
ter, much  may  be  learned  from  statistics.  Data  as  to  the 
production  of  wealth  in  general  and  of  particular  kinds  of 
wealth,  as  to  the  investment  of  capital,  as  to  exports  and 
imports,  as  to  international  exchange,  as  to  currency  and 
banking,  as  to  prices  and  wages — all  of  these  have  their 
bearing  on  the  wisdom  or  imwisdom  of  such  policies. 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  that,  even  if  such  policies 
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as  have  been  mentioned  did  not  involve  the  risk  of  drawing 
nations  into  war,  they  would  still  be  economically  unwise 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation  adopting  them.  We  are 
told  that  it  cannot  pay  a  nation  to  adopt  any  line  of  conduct 
designed  to  give  its  citizens  an  advantage  over  those  of  other 
countries.  Freedom  for  persons,  for  trade  and  for  capital, 
parity  between  the  citizen  and  the  foreigner,  are  held  to 
promote  the  wellbeing  of  a  given  country  more  than  any 
form  of  discrimination.  Others  without  such  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  all  nationalistic  policies  maintain  that  at  least 
this,  that  or  the  other  such  poUcy  must  fail  to  achieve  the 
advantage  sought.  Against  these  stand  many  firm  beUevers 
in  the  gains  from  nationaUstic  policies  skilfully  pursued. 
Much  of  the  discussion  pro  and  con  has  consisted  of  mere 
assertions  or  has  rested  on  abstract  reasoning  alone.  The 
true  statistician,  the  honest  and  expert  analyst  of  mass  data, 
has  indeed  devoted  no  Uttle  study  to  the  problems  of  national- 
istic policy,  but  he  has  far  from  exhausted  the  field.  In  some 
directions  there  is  still  lack  of  statistical  material  which  might 
without  undue  difficulty  be  secured.  In  other  cases  existing 
statistics  are  too  inaccurate  to  furnish  the  basis  for  soimd 
conclusions.  But  above  all,  the  available  statistics  have  not 
been  adequately  analyzed  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  upon 
nationalistic  policy.  The  statistician  should  seek  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  shaping  of  legislation  and  administrative  action 
regarding  such  matters  as  tariff,  shipping,  immigration,  rights 
of  foreigners  and  of  foreign  capital,  colonies  and  spheres  of 
influence.  Not  only  would  he  thus  aid  the  nation  in  the 
promotion  of  its  true  interests,  but  in  all  probability  the  wiser 
action  which  would  result  would  remove  much  of  the  friction 
between  nations  and  lessen  the  likeUhood  of  war. 

The  assumption  often  underl3ring  nationalistic  policies  is 
that  the  gain  of  one  country  must  mean  the  loss  of  another. 
The  people  of  England,  for  example,  very  generally  believe 
that  they  have  been  injured  by  the  industrial  progress  of 
Grermany  and  the  rapid  increase  of  German  exports.  The 
majority  of  Germans  believe  that  England's  control  of  vast 
and  populous  dependencies  has  hampered  the  development 
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of  German  foreign  trade.     International  jealousies  based  on 
such  beliefs  are  important  causes  of  war. 

This  underlying  assumption  of  nationalism  has  recently  been 
brilliantly  attacked  by  Norman  Angell  and  others,  but  it  can 
not  be  said  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  rigid  test  of  scientific 
analysis.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  those  statistical 
investigations  which  would  help  in  the  wise  shaping  of  national- 
istic measures  or  which  would  check  their  undue  extension, 
would  incidentally  serve  to  test  this  assumption.  And,  in 
the  same  way,  such  statistical  investigations  would  affect 
the  allurement  of  victory,  would  lessen  that  allurement 
should  the  facts  disclosed  tend  to  show  that  the  possible 
gains  are  less  than  ordinarily  supposed. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  economic  problems 
connected  with  war.  Can  the  statistician  go  further  and 
throw  new  light  on  those  problems  which  are  distinctly  not 
economic  in  character? 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  about  the  relation  of 
nationaUty  to  war.  Inherent  national  traits  and  peculiarities 
are  held  largely  to  explain  all  great  conflicts.  We  are  told 
by  some  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  war  is  failure  to  give 
due  recognition  to  the  principle  of  nationaUty  in  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  states.  On  the  other  hand,  some  give  to 
nationality  an  even  more  threatening  position  as  the  disturber 
of  peace.  To  estabUsh  each  nationality  as  a  self-governing 
state  would  in  their  opinion  by  no  means  cause  wars  to  cease, 
but  might  even  increase  their  frequency.  They  hold  that 
often  the  inborn  differences  and  antipathies  between  the 
peoples  of  different  states  are  so  great  that  they  are  sure 
from  time  to  time  to  break  forth  into  armed  conflict. 

Here  again  we  are  dealing  too  much  with  theory  and  bald 
assertion.  We  know  too  little  about  the  facts  of  nationality. 
It  is  largely  in  statistics  that  we  must  seek  more  knowledge. 
The  statistician  may  describe  and  weigh  more  accurately 
than  has  yet  been  done  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
nationalities  at  the  present  time  and  the  differences  among 
them.  Especially  can  he  help  us  to  judge  to  what  extent  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  peoples  are  inborn 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  due  merely  to  environment  and 
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to  historical  accident.  Men  often  speak  glibly  of  the  traite 
of  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  the  Slav,  or  the  Roman  as  being 
universal  to  all  members  of  the  group  and  as  being  unchanging. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  assertion  lacks  proof.  Compare,  if 
you  can,  not  the  Teuton  living  in  the  north  with  the  Roman 
living  in  the  south,  but  the  Teuton  and  the  Roman  living 
under  nmilar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Compare,  if 
you  can,  not  the  Slav  living  amid  the  traditions  of  Rus«a 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  living  amid  the  traditions  of  England, 
but  the  Slav  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  living  in  the  same  country 
under  the  same  traditions.  The  United  States  offers  a 
peculiarly  Favorable  place  for  making  such  comparisons. 
We  have  assembled  here  representatives  of  every  nationality. 
By  the  study  of  the  nationalities  in  America  the  statistician 
and  the  sociologist  can  contribute  much  to  science.  Professor 
Boaz  of  Columbia  University,  as  the  result  of  interesting 
statutical  measurements,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
important  physical  changes  take  place  with  comparative 
rapidity  among  immigrant  peoples  after  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  If  that  is  true  it  seems  likely  that  mental 
and  moral  changes,  changes  in  habits  and  ideals  often  supposed 
to  be  inborn,  must  likewise  take  place.  Further  statistical 
investigations  along  this  line  are  clearly  desirable. 

If  statistical  study  should  perchance  indicate  that  the 
extent  and  the  permanence  of  the  differences  among  nationali- 
ties have  been  exaggerated,  this  conclusion,  when  made 
widely  known  among  the  masses  of  mankind,  would  surely 
tend  somewhat  to  lessen  international  antipathies.  It  has 
been  the  hope  of  padficists  that  as,  with  increasing  education 
and  increasii^  intercourse,  the  people  of  one  nation  came 
to  know  more  about  their  nei^bors  they  would  find  more  to 
like  in  them  and  less  to  dislike  and  fear.  Even  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  statistician  should  ascertain  that  great  and 
enduring  differences  do  exist  among  nationalities,  yet  might 
his  work  serve  somewhat  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war  by 
leading  nations  to  adopt  policies,  both  internal  and  external, 
based  on  recognition  of  those  differences. 

Finally,  the  venturesome  statistician  may  try  his  mettle 
on  the  problem  of  the  moral  consequences  of  preparation  for 
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war  and  of  war  itself.  Statistical  data  in  this  field  must 
always  be  inadequate,  but  they  may  perhaps  enable  us  to 
form  some  approximate  judgment  of  the  relative  merit  of  the 
claim  of  the  extreme  militarists  who  maintain  that  war  has 
an  ennobling  influence,  and  that  of  the  extreme  pacificists 
who  hold  that  war  is  an  injury  to  all  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind.  The  present  struggle  will  furnish  more  material 
for  such  investigations  than  has  hitherto  been  available  to 
the  scientific  student. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  suggestions  here  presented  as  to 
the  service  of  statisticians  in  solving  problems  connected  with 
war  are  Utopian.  Even  as  to  much  simpler  matters  it  is 
hard  to  get  sufficient  and  sufficiently  accurate  statistics  and 
hard  to  draw  certain  conclusions  even  from  satisfactory  data. 
There  are  many  factors  in  these  problems  which  are  not 
capable  of  statistical  presentation.  But  public  policy  is  being 
year  by  year  more  afiEected  by  the  work  of  the  statistician. 
He  has  already  no  little  influence  in  matters  relating  to  war 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  deUberate  efforts  to 
increase  that  influence  will  prove  well  worth  while. 
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Popvlation  Statistics  of  Pacific  Coast  Slates. 


SOME  POPULATION  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

COAST  STATES.* 

By  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Cornell  Unitmrtily. 


DuriBg  the  last  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
population  of  the  United  States  grew  at  a  rate  which  slowly 
but  steadily  decreased.  This  fact  is  obscured  by  the  pub- 
lished figures  for  1870,  which  are  undoubtedly  under  the 
truth  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands.  If  we  accept  as  more 
accurate  the  revised  figures  for  that  year  contained  in  the 
census  of  1890  and  later,t  the  rates  of  increase  were  as  follows: 

1860-70 26.6 

1870-80 26.0 

1880-90 24.9 

1890-00 20.7 

During  the  first  seventy  years  of  our  national  history  no 
such  steady  change  in  the  rate  of  increase  was  manifest  and 
none  such  appears  in  European  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  rate  of  growth 
in  Europe  as  a  whole  apparently  increased-t  Still  the  uni- 
formity of  this  change  in  the  United  States  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  had  led  all  students  of  population  to  expect  its  continu- 
ance into  the  twentieth  century.  Among  the  few  who  have 
made  a  serioua  effort  to  forecast  the  growth  of  American  pop- 
ulation, for  a  few  years  or  a  longer  period,  no  one,  I  believe, 
anticipated  that  the  rate  of  growth  between  1900  and  1910 
would  exceed  that  between  1890  and  1900.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened.  The  decennial  increase  instead  of 
being  less  than  20.7  was  21.0,  or  0.3  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
the  earlier  decade.  Even  21.0  is  too  small,  because  the  census 
of  1910  referred  to  April  15  as  the  determining  date,  while 

*Tbk  pms  m  tnBitad  nl  Um  iiwMiB(  of  tbt  Amtrieu  SUtiiUa]  AaodMka  bdd  «Uh  the 
tJmntBlr  ol  CiGronui  (n  Anfiut  13,  Mil. 

tCoKBi'lVlO,  Jtenu«,i>.ia.  Bbswbcn  I  biT)  pm  my  nuou  In  doDbtiic  lh(  nmctiHcl 
UAmUoD.  (BeaAm.  EscD.  Aia.5ni««.  AituM.  IW7.  I>.t4n,  I  do  ut  bdinetbM  UitnMoF 
bercHe  dnrini  th*  d««d«  iDflluiimg  Ihe  Civil  Wu  wu  EKAtathui  tlw  ntc  during  IfaeoKccci&ic  deadc . 
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that  of  1900  referred  to  June  1  and;  in  consequence,  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  censuses  was  only  9J  years.  When 
allowance  for  this  change  is  made,  the  rate  of  decennial  increase 
proves  to  have  been  21.3,  or  0.6  per  cent,  greater  than  during 
the  preceding  decade.  This  unexpected  change  in  the  rate 
of  population  growth  tends  to  discredit  all  forecasts  of  our 
future  population  which  assume  that  the  increase  follows  any 
definite  law. 

To  get  some  light  upon  this  noteworthy  modification  in 
the  growth  of  population,  we  may  ask  whether  what  was  true 
of  the  whole  country  was  true  of  the  parts.  For  statistical 
purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  three  main  areas,  the 
northern  states,  the  southern  states  and  the  western  states. 
The  division  line  between  north  and  south  is  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  the  Ohio,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas;  the  division  between  these  two  and  the  western 
states  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  The  percentage  of  increase 
of  each  of  these  three  divisions  for  each  of  the  decennial  peri- 
ods is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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PER  CENT.  INCREAflB  OP  POPULATION. 

Division. 

1860-70. 

1870-80. 

1880M)0. 

1800-1000. 

r 

1000-10. 

North 

27.6 
21.0 
80.1 

26.0 
21.7 
68.6 

24.0 
21.3 
76.6 

10.0 
22.4 
81.0 

17.7 

South 

10.8 

West 

66.7 

The  preceding  figures  show  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
northern  states  as  a  whole  fell  steadily  throughout  the  half 
century.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  southern  states  has 
changed  irregularly  and  very  slightly,  its  total  fall  being  little 
more  than  one  fifth  of  that  in  the  North.  Perhaps  there  was 
an  undercount  in  the  southern  states  in  1890  as  well  as  in  1870; 
at  least  various  bits  of  evidence  suggest  that  as  a  possibility. 
The  figures  show  also  that  since  1890  the  southern  states  have 
grown  faster  than  the  northern.  The  western  states  have 
had  high  and  very  irregular  rates  of  growth,  with  a  minimum 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a  sharp 
increase  ten  years  later. 
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This  analysis  indicates  that  between  1900  aad  1910  the 
rates  of  increase  in  North  and  South,  just  as  might  have  been 
expected,  were  less  rapid  than  in  any  previous  decade.     It  i!     -.""■  I 

shows  also  that  the  unforeseen  rise  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  JB,  ^^i/)i 

the  United  States  in  those  ten  years  was  due  entirely  to  the  J-  ~: '•'  j T 

fact  that  in  the  later  decade  the  West  increased  more  than  r!  '■^r'tf 

twice  as  fast  as  in  the  earlier.     The  increase  in  the  West  raised  B*  *•'  t^lj 

the  average  for  the  whole  country  between  1890  and  1900  by  T  ■    ~  .~"^ 

0.6  per  cent,  and  between  1900  and  1910  by  2.6  per  cent.     In  ;  '    '  ' 

other  words,  the  greater  population  and  the  higher  rate  of 
increase  in  the  West  in  combination  gave  it  more  than  four 
times  the  influence  upon  the  entire  country  between  1900  and 
1910  that  it  had  ten  years  earlier. 

When  the  West  is  divided  into  its  two  main  components, 
the  Pacific  states,  Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  and 
the  Mountain  states,  and  the  figures  found  for  each,  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  Pacific  states  proves  to  have  been  higher 
between  1900  and  1910  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  four  dec- 
ades and  for  the  first  time  higher  than  that  of  the  Mountain 
states. 

The  striking  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  of  the  western  division  and  especially  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  since  1900,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  results 
and  perhaps  the  most  unexpected  result  of  the  Thirteenth  i 

Census.     The  general  reasons  for  it  are  doubtless  better  known  I   / .'  ■■{■ 

to  residents  of  these  states  than  they  can  be  to  one  who  now  r'  '      f 

sees  the  West  for  the  first  time.     Most  of  them  also  are  incct-  '  ' 

pable  of  detection  or  measurement  by  statistics  and  with  such 
I  have  little  concern.  The  general  question  which  I  hope  to 
elucidate  with  certain  figures  is:    "Why  have  the  Pacific  Coast  .  .       '. 

states  grown  so  rapidly  since  1900?"  the  special  question  to  '        '    ', , 

which  this  paper  is  limited  is:    "What  light  do  statistics  throw  ■)  ■ 

upon  the  sources  and  character  of  that  increase  and  the  prob-  .  ' 

ability  of  its  continuance?" 

In  the  world  as  a  whole  an  increase  of  population  results  ,' 

fromanexcessof  births  over  deaths  and  in  no  other  way.  But 
in  any  particular  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  like  the  United 
Stat«8  or  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  such  an  increase  may  result  ' 

either  from  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  (natural  increase) 
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or  from  an  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  (migratory 
increase).  Usually,  however,  it  is  a  resultant  of  these  two 
forms. 

This  distinction  between  natural  increase  and  migratory 
increase  raises  the  question,  ''Is  the  recent  growth  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  due  to  either  alone  or  to  a  combination 
of  the  two  and,  if  to  a  combination,  then  what  proportion  of 
it  is  due  to  each  source?'' 

For  the  direct  study  of  migratory  increase,  there  are  no 
complete  records  of  arrivals  in  or  departures  from  these  states. 
Immigrants  arriving  at  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States 
are  registered,  but  how  long  they  remain  in  the  Pacific  states 
and  by  what  routes  they  depart,  if  they  depart  at  all,  are  un- 
known elements  of  the  problem.  Arrivals  by  sea  constitute 
probably  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  arrivals.  Those  arriv- 
ing by  land  come  in  part  across  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  country,  but  more  largely  from  or  through 
the  easterly  states,  tor  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  then,  no 
significant  figures  exist  and  we  are  compelled  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  meager  results  which  can  be  reached  indirectly 
from  a  study  of  the  census  figures  of  birthplace  and  residence, 
to  which  I  shall  return. 

For  the  direct  study  of  natural  increase  the  conditions  look 
more  favorable.  Since  1906  California  has  had  a  state  system 
of  registering  births  and  deaths  and  since  1908  Washington 
has  had  a  similar  system  of  registering  deaths.  Oregon  has 
not  yet  introduced  state  registration  in  either  form,  but  it 
would  seem  as  if  indications  at  least  might  be  derived  from 
the  records  of  the  other  two  states.  Certainly  the  material 
deserves  to  be  probed  before  accepting  or  rejecting  it. 

I  begin  with  California  where  the  records  have  existed  longer 
than  in  Washington  and  include  births  as  well  as  deaths. 
They  iiave  shown  the  following  results: 
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BIRTHB  AND  DEATHS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  IHO-llM. 
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In  eight  years  the  births  recorded  have  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  deaths  have  increased  only  28  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  births  must  be  due  mainly  to  the  growing  completeness 
of  registration.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  now  the 
birth  rate  of  the  state  is  incredibly  low.  Probably  the  true 
birth  rate  in  California  is  not  beiow  that  in  France  or  Ireland. 
If  BO,  20  births  a  year  to  each  1,000  population  may  safely  be 
assumed  as  a  minimum.  But  the  rate  resulting  from  the 
figures  of  1914  is  only  16.7,  or  five  sixths  of  a  rate  of  20  per 
1,000.  Again,  the  number  of  children  under  one  year  of  age 
living  in  the  state  at  any  one  moment  must  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  number  of  births  in  the  preceding  year  diminished 
by  the  number  out  of  this  group  who  died  before  the  day  of 
enumeration  was  reached.  The  number  of  infants  under  one 
year  of  age  enumerated  in  California  April  15,  1910,  was 
40,336;  if  we  assume  that  this  number  is  not  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  number  of  births  during  the  preceding  year,  the 
true  number  of  births  in  California  between  April  15,  1909. 
and  April  15, 1910,  was  not  less  than  45,000.  But  the  number 
recorded  in  1909  was  30,828,  and  in  1910  32,138,  an  annual 
average  of  31,500.  This  estimate  indicates  that  in  1909-10 
not  more  than  seven  tenths  of  the  births  in  California  were 
registered.  Certainly  not  all  the  births  and  probably  not 
more  than  five  sixths  of  them  are  now  registered,  Washing- 
ton has  no  significant  state  records  of  births.  Hence  none  of 
the  three  states  has  trustworthy  birth  rate  figures,  a  defect 
which  they  share  with  the  majority  of  other  American  states. 
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In  case  of  a  death,  the  body  must  be  so  bestowed  as  to  re- 
duce the  chance  that  legal  complications  will  arise  or  the  health 
of  survivors  be  endangered.  Hence  ordinarily  records  of 
deaths  are  more  complete  than  those  of  births.  Are  the  death 
records  of  California  and  Washington  helpful  in  our  problem? 
The  death  rates  for  the  two  states  since  their  beginning  are  as 
follows: 

Year.  Death  rate  of 

California.  Wae^ngton. 

1906 14.1  ? 

1907 14.6  ? 

1908 14.1  9.3 

1909 13.4  9.8 

1910 13.5  10.0 

1911 13.7  8.9 

1912 14.2  7.9 

1913 14.4  8.5 

It  will  be  noticed  that  between  1909  and  1913  the  death 
rate  of  California  rose  slowly  but  steadily.  This  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  actual  increase  of  mortality  and  thus  of  a  deterio- 
ration in  the  conditions  within  the  state.  It  is  rather  a  change 
in  which  all  citizens  of  California  may  take  pride  as  evidence 
that  by  cooperation  of  state  and  local  authorities  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  all  the  deaths  which  occur  in  the  state  were 
recorded. 

The  death  rates  of  California  and  Colorado  since  1903  show 
an  interesting  contrast. 

Year.  Death  rate  of 

California.  Washington. 

1906 14.1  14.0 

1907 14.6  15.3 

1908 14.1  14.5 

1909 13.4  14.2 

1910 13.5  13.8 

1911 13.7  12.9 

1912 14.2  11.6 

1913 14.6  11.5 
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Since  1909  the  death  rate  of  California  has  been  rising, 
while  since  1907  that  of  Colorado  has  been  falling.  It  might 
seem  as  if  Colorado  had  been  growing  more  healthful  and 
California,  less  healthful.  But  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
figures  is  that  Colorado  has  been  growing  more  careless  and 
California  more  careful  in  securing  the  registration  of  all 
deaths  occurring  within  its  limits.  A  death  rate  of  11.5  for 
a  state  like  Colorado  is  highly  improbable.  No  doubt  many 
deaths  escape  registration  or  the  population  of  the  state  is 
greatly  overestimated  or  both.  In  order  to  avoid  the  com- 
plication of  estimating  population  for  an  intercensal  period 
Id  regions  where  the  rate  of  growth  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  fiuctuations  and  the  estimates  therefore  are  likely  to 
be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  and  to  allow  for  accidental  varia- 
tions in  a  single  year,  let  ua  confine  ourselves  to  the  death 
rates  for  the  three  year  period  1909-11.  As  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  complete  registration  are  much  greater  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  than  in  cities,  the  effort  to  judge 
from  internal  evidence  whether  the  records  of  deaths  in  Califor- 
nia during  those  years  were  complete  has  been  confined  to  the 
rural  districts  excluding  all  incorporated  places  having  at 
least  8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants.  An  average  death  rate 
of  less  than  12  in  these  districts  is  so  low  as  to  arouse  suspicion 
that  not  all  the  deaths  are  registered.  An  average  death  rate 
of  less  than  10  is  so  low  as  to  make  the  suspicion  almost  a 
certainty. 

In  the  following  table  the  counties  of  California  have  been 
divided  into  three  classes:  those  having  a  death  rate  below 
10  per  1,000  in  the  rural  districts  and  no  doubt  with  incomplete 
regigtration;  those  with  rates  between  10  and  12  in  their  rural 
districts  and  probably  with  incomplete  registration;  and  those 
mtb  rates  above  12  and  thus  perhaps  not  intrinsically  im- 
probable. 
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AVERAGE  DEATH  RATES  IN  RURAL  PORTIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA  CX)UNTIK.  1M9-1L 


Under  10. 

10-12. 

Over  12. 

County. 

Death 
Rate. 

County. 

Death 
Rate. 

Coonty. 

Death 
Rate. 

Mono 

3.3 

San  Mateo 

10.2 

Monterey 

120 

Inyo 

4.4 

Fremo 

10.4 

Calaveras 

13  3 

Modoo 

5.7 

Marin 

10.5 

Colusa 

12  4 

Laasen 

6.0 

Contra  Corta 

10.6 

Ventura 

125 

Imperial 

6.7 

PlunuM 

10.7 

Plaeer 

12  8 

Glenn 

7.0 

Kings 

10.9 

SanteCnu 

13  0 

Del  Norte 

8.2 

San  Luis  Obispo 

11.0 

Los  Angeles 

13.2 

Humboldt 

8.2 

Riverside 

111 

Sonoma 

13.4 

San  Diego 

8.2 

San  Benito 

11.3 

Mendocino 

13  6 

Meroed 

8.3 

Solano 

11.6 

Tuolumne 

136 

Alpine 

8.5 

Orange 

11.7 

ShasU 

139 

Kern 

8.9 

Yolo 

13.9 

Sierra 

8.9 

Lake 

14.2 

Tulare 

9.0 

Amador 

14.3 

Mariposa 

9.1 

Trinity 

14.5 

Madera 

9.2 

Butte 

14.8 

SanU  Barbara 

9.6 

Tehama 

14.8 

Butter 

9.7 

Nevada 

15.1 

Sskiyou 

9.8 

Santo  Clara 

15  1 

Stanklaua 

9.8 

San  Bernardino 

Yuba 

San  Joaquin 

EUorado 

Sacramento 

Alameda 

Napa 

15  3 
15  8 

15  9 

16  3 
16.3 
16  6 
254 

In  more  than  one  half  of  the  counties  in  California  the 
published  death  rate  for  the  rural  districts  is  improbable  and 
in  many  it  is  impossible. 

In  Washington  the  death  rate  in  1913  was  only  8.5,  nearly 
2  per  1,000  below  that  in  any  other  state.  In  1906,  South 
Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  federal  registration  area  and  its 
death  records  accepted  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  approximately 
correct.  Through  4  years  it  retained  that  position  and  its 
death  rate  was. 

Death  Rate  in  South  Dakota. 

Year.  Ratio  per  1,000. 

1906  8.5 

1907  9.1 

1908  9.2 

1909  8.5 

After  these  4  years  the  state  was  excluded  from  the  re^stra- 
tion  area  because  of  incomplete  returns.  The  state  of  Wash- 
ington now  holds  the  unenviable  position  formerly  occupied 
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by  South  Dakota.  It  might  be  wise  for  the  Director  of  the 
Census  to  treat  the  Pacific  Coast  state  in  the  same  way  in 
which  South  Dakota  was  treated  six  years  ago.  The  inclusion 
of  incorrect  and  misleading  returns  along  with  those  which 
are  significant  tends  to  discredit  the  whole  set  of  federal 
figures  and  to  the  uninformed  suggests  the  unwarranted  infer- 
ence that  Washington  is  far  healthier  than  any  of  the  22 
other  states  in  the  registration  area. 

But  if  the  registration  officials  in  the  state  of  Washington 
were  ready  and  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, perhaps  a  compromise  might  be  arranged  whereby 
the  state  figures  would  be  retained  provisionally  and  bo  long 
as  each  annual  death  rate  was  higher  than  its  predecessor, 
just  as  that  of  California  has  been  for  five  years.  In  any 
state  and  especially  in  a  sparsely  settled  state  like  Washington, 
the  task  of  building  up  a  system  of  death  registration  is  long 
and  difficult,  and,  if  the  process  is  really  under  way  as  proved 
by  the  results,  I  believe  the  Director  o£  the  Census  should  not 
exercise  his  discretionary  power  to  exclude  a  state  from  the 
registration  area. 

The  evidence,  then,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
death  records  of  Washington  and  the  birth  records,  if  not  the 
death  records,  of  California  are  very  imperfect  and  as  a  result 
cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  studying  the  recent  growth  of 
population  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Thus  far  my  conclusion  has  been  the  negative  one  that  no 
significant  materials  exist  for  a  direct  study  of  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  whether  by  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  or  by  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants 
or  both. 

In  both  fields,  however,  a  substitute  for  registration  figures, 
though  only  an  inadequate  one,  exists  in  the  census  records 
of  birthplace  or  of  sex  and  age  and  an  examination  of  these 
is  now  in  order. 

Persons  living  in  the  Pacific  states  grouped  by  birthplace 
are  of  three  main  classes,  those  born  in  foreign  countries, 
those  born  in  the  Pacific  states  and  those  born  in  other  parte 
of  continental  United  States.  To  these  should  be  added  as 
a  small  residual  class  those  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated, 
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those  who  were  born  in  the  United  States  but  with  state  of 
birth  unknown,  those  born  abroad  under  the  American  flag, 
and  those  born  in  outlying  districts  of  the  United  States, 
like  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  Philippines. 
All  these  classes  combined  constituted  in  1910  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Pacific  states.  In  the  following 
analysis  they  will  be  disregarded. 

Consider  first  the  foreign  born,  or  immigrant  population^ 
as  a  whole.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  Pacific  states 
between  1900  and  1910  was  more  than  1,750,000,  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  and  at  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  During  the  same  period 
the  increase  of  foreign  born  was  more  than  400,000,  twelve 
times  the  increase  of  foreign  born  in;bhe  preceding  ten  years. 
Of  the  total  increase,  1900-1910,  nearly  one  fourth  (23.3  per 
cent.)  was  an  increase  of  the  foreign  born  population,  while 
in  the  earlier  decade  only  one  seventeenth  (5.8  per  cent.)  waa 
due  to  this  current.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  number  of 
foreign  born  had  increased  faster  than  the  number  of  American 
born.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  classes  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate.  But  in  the  decade  between  1890  and  1900  im- 
migration to  these  states  from  foreign  coimtries  had  almost 
ceased.  In  that  decade  the  number  of  foreign  bom  increased 
only  6  per  cent.,  while  in  each  of  the  other  four  decades  it 
increased  by  at  least  one  half. 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  main  birthplace  classes 
in  the  population  of  the  Pacific  states  at  each  of  the  last  five 
censuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  brief  table. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  OP  PACinC  COAST  STATES.  AC- 
CORDING TO  BIRTHPLACE. 


Pl«c«  of  Birth. 


Pacific  Btotes  

OthCT  oontmenUl  United  States 
Outlying  districts  or  unspecified 
Foragh  Dorn  

Totolt 


1870. 

1880. 

1800. 

1000. 

32.8 
33.7 

33.5 

38.9 
30.7 

30.4 

86.6 

35.0 

0.1 

27.4 

42.4 

34.8 

0.3 

22.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1010. 


35.8 

40.4 

1.0 

n.8 

100.0 


This  shows  that  between  1870  and  1900  the  proportion  of  for- 
eign born  in  the  population  decreased  from  one  third  to  little 
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more  than  one  fifth,  but  during  the  following  decade  it  re- 
maiDed  substantially  unchanged.  The  outstanding  fact  re- 
vealed by  the  table  is  the  great  increase  between  1900  and  1910 
in  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Pacific  states  drawn 
frona  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  states  has  grown  so  rapidly  since  1900 
because  natives  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States  have 
been  flocking  westward.  There  has  been  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  states.  As  a  recently 
opened  region  fills  with  population  the  proportion  of  natives 
usually  tends  to  rise  and  the  proportion  of  immigrants  to  fall. 
In  the  preceding  table  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  states  in  1870 
were  less  than  one  third,  and  in  1900  were  more  than  two  fifths 
of  the  population.  By  1910  the  proportion  had  sunk  below 
what  it  was  in  1880,  1890,  or  1900.  The  foreign  born  fall  into 
two  groups  styled  by  the  census  "white"  and  "colored." 
The  term  "colored"  is  used  as  a  convenient  generic  term  to 
include  all  racial  elements  other  than  the  European  whites. 
It  embraces  Negroes,  Indians,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 
Whether  this  is  good  ethnology  may  fairly  be  questioned. 
But  good  ethnology  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  require- 
ment that  its  tests  should  be  understood  and,  when  necessary, 
applied  by  an  army  of  more  than  70,000  enumerators. 

In  the  Pacific  states  the  only  numerous  components  of  the 
foreign  born  colored  are  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  these 
states  in  1910  there  were  94,000  foreign  born  colored  and 
104,000  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  excess  of  10,000  Chinese 
and  Japanese  over  all  foreign  bom  colored  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  the  former  claimed,  some  no  doubt  wrongly, 
to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States.  In  the  entire  country 
there  were  nearly  20,000  Chinese  and  Japanese  who  claimed 
to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States.  The  majority 
were  probably  residing  in  the  Pacific  states,  where  both 
.elements  have  been  domiciled  for  the  longest  time.  The 
foreign  born  colored  in  the  Pacific  states  decreased  by  14,00<) 
between  1890  and  1900  and  increased  by  22,000  between  1900 
and  1910,  a  total  increase  of  8,000  in  twenty  years.  During 
the  same  twenty  years  the  foreign  born  whites  increased  by 
more  than  400,000.     As  a  result  the  foreign  born  colored  are 
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a  dwindling  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  born.  In  1890, 
they  were  16.7  per  cent.,  in  1900,  13.2  per  cent.,  and  in  1910, 
9.9  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  born.  Because  of  this  relative 
decrease  in  the  foreign  born  colored  the  proportion  of  whites 
in  the  total  population  of  the  Pacific  states  has  been  rising: 

Date.  Per  Cent  White. 

1860  87.0 

1870  90.1 

1880 89.5 

1890  92.9 

1900  94.9 

1910  96.0 

The  tendency  towards  an  increasing  predominance  of 
whites  in  the  total  population  appears  in  the  whole  United 
States  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  states,  but  in  the  latter  the 
increase  since  1860  has  been  9.0  per  cent.,  while  in  the  whole 
country  it  has  been  only  3.3  per  cent.,  or  little  more  than 
one  third  as  great. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  foreign  born  who  arrived 
in  the  Pacific  states  between  1900  and  1910  may  be  reached 
by  starting  with  the  number  of  foreign  born  residing  in  the 
Pacific  states  in  1900  and  subtracting  the  probable  number  who 
died  before  1910.  This  number  of  deaths  has  been  estimated 
by  applying  to  the  foreign  born  in  the  Pacific  states  the  death 
rate  of  the  foreign  born  whites  in  the  registration  area  in  1900. 
The  group  was  probably  reduced  between  1900  and  1910  by 
about  92,750  deaths,  leaving,  if  emigration  be  ignored,  about 
451,600  survivors  in  1910  of  the  foreign  born  who  had  been  in 
the  Pacific  states  in  1900.  If  this  number  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  foreign  born  in  these  states  in  1910,  it  leaves  504,200 
as  the  number  of  survivors  in  1910  from  the  foreign  born  who 
had  arrived  in  these  states  diuring  the  preceding  decade. 
Assuming  that  they  had  been  in  these  states  on  the  avera^^ 
five  years,  the  number  of  arrivals  needed  to  produce  this  num- 
ber of  survivors  was  about  553,500.  That  this  number  ex- 
ceeds by  235,000  the  number  of  foreign  born  in  the  Pacific 
states  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  ten  years 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  foreign  born  who  had 
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arrived  in  the  United  States  before  1900  and  had  been  gradu- 
ally advancing  across  the  continent  reached  the  Pacific  states 
after  1900. 

Consider  now  the  increase  in  immigrants  coming  from  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  or  more  accurately  the  increase 
in  natives  of  other  sections  residing  in  the  Pacific  states.  The 
total  population  increased  74  per  cent.;  the  foreign  born,  76 
per  cent.;  those  bom  and  residing  in  the  Pacific  states  increased 
only  46  per  cent, ;  but  the  natives  of  other  states  residing  in  the 
Pacific  states  increased  106  per  cent.  Obviously  the  Pacific 
states  since  1900  have  recruited  their  numbers  primarily  from 
the  natives  of  other  states  and  least  of  all  from  their  own  loins. 
The  immigration  of  natives  from  other  states  as  roughly  meas- 
ured by  these  birthplace  figures  more  than  doubled  during  the 
decade.  The  heaviest  contributions  came  from  the  Mississi  ppi 
Valley  states,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  but  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  the  flow  between  1900  and  1910  was  from  the  states 
farther  west  and  the  slowest  increase  from  the  states  farther 
east  and  especially  from  New  England.  In  order  to  define 
the  contributory  area  more  accurately  I  have  prepared  the 
accompanying  table,  showing  the  number  of  natives  of  each 
state  east  of  them  living  in  the  Pacific  states  in  1900  and  in 
1910  with  the  per  cent,  of  increase  during  the  decade. 

In  the  following  table,  Oklahoma,  Florida,  and  Nevada  are 
exceptional.  The  population  residing  in  Oklahoma  more  than 
doubled  and  that  born  in  Oklahoma  increased  160  per  cent. 
between  1900  and  1910.  Probably,  also,  the  average  age  of 
the  natives  of  the  state  increased,  as  the  average  age  of  its 
residents  certainly  did,  and  as  a  rule  migration  is  more  com- 
mon in  adult  life.  The  increased  migration  from  Florida  to 
the  Pacific  states  is  probably  connected  with  the  similarity  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  Florida  and  southern  California,  and 
the  great  prosperity  of  sub-tropical  agriculture  in  California 
since  1900.  This  explanation  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  increase  has  gone  mainly  to  California  rather  than 
to  Oregon  or  Washington.  Nevada  shows  a  small  increase 
because  the  emigration  from  that  state  in  the  years  before  1900 
had  been  abnormal. 
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NATIVES  OF  STATE  SPECIFIED  RESIDING  IN  PACmC  STATES,  1900  AND  1910.  WITH 

PER  CENT.  OF  INCREASE. 


State. 


OUahoma 

Colorado 

North  DakoU 

Montana 

Florida 

South  DakoU 

New  Mexioo 

Arisona 

Minnesota 

Idaho 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Texas 

Georpa. 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

Kansas 

North  Carolina 

Alahama 

Ariuuisas. 

MissisBippi 

Iowa 

Kentudcy 

V.8.9¥idd»  cSPadM 

nUnds 

Indiana 

Louioana 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Missouri 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Nevada 

Maine 


Number. 


1,061 

6.094 

3.939 

4.035 

666 

5,109 

1.198 

2,498 

30.860 

5,245 

3.962 

1,367 

33.945 

19.333 

12.425 

3.705 

38,348 

4,606 

33.238 

5.456 

3.190 

7.985 

2,859 

62,534 

17.228 

81.838 

39,398 

4,172 

14,543 

46.135 

1.542 

69.160 

64.754 

7.748 

966 

11,520 

6.471 

2,577 

1,430 

5.632 

25.334 

83.562 

5.235 

9.001 

8.648 

22.731 


10.695 
26,429 
18,091 
13,762 

2,102 
16,376 

3,669 

7,369 
88,009 
14,941 
11,143 

3,590 
87,523 
48,683 
80,977 

9,174 
94,036 
11,264 
75.288 
12,206 

7.029 
17,546 

6,019 

131,064 

85.456 

i,e01.6OS 

166.396 

79.938 

8,282 
28.726 
90,952 

2.956 

131,907 

119.007 

14,012 

1,701 
19.183 
10,748 

4.071 

2,230 

8,770 

38.844 

127,813 

7.059 
12.027 
11.427 
27.508 


Per  Cent. 


908.0 

277.9 

247.6 

241. 

216. 

216. 

206. 

195. 

185. 

184. 

181.2 

162.6 

157.8 

151.3 

149.8 

147.6 

145.3 

144.5 


.6 
.1 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.4 
.9 


126 

123 

120 

119 

110 

109 

105 

lOS 

103.3 

102  9 
98.5 
97.6 


.1 

.7 
.7 


97 

91 

90 

83.8 

80.8 

76.1 

66.5 


66. 

58. 

56 

55 

53 

52 

84 

88 

32 


21.0 


If  the  emigration  of  native  Americans  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  is  analyzed  with  due  regard  to  the  populousness  of  the 
contributing  states  and  the  proportion  of  the  natives  of  each 
state  who  were  living  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  to  the  total 
natives  of  the  state  living  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that 
the  smallest  contributions,  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Datives,  came  from  the  southeastern  states,  New  Jersey  to 
Arizona  inclusive  in  1900  and  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana  in  1910; 
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that  the  states  contributing  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  their  natives 
in  1900  were  northern  states  from  Maine  to  South  Dakota 
(with  Utah),  and  in  1910  were  a  belt  of  states  stretching  across 
the  country  from  New  Hampshire  to  New  Mexico;  and  that 
the  states  contributing  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  their  natives 
were  the  northern  and  western  states  from  Iowa  to  Arizona 
(1900)  or  Michigan  to  Arizona  (1910). 

Consider  now  the  increase  between  1900  and  1910  in  the 
natives  of  the  Pacific  states  living  in  these  states.  This  num- 
ber rose  by  only  46.4  per  cent.,  a  ratio  much  less  than  the  in- 
crease in  any  other  of  the  population  groups.  This  slow  in- 
crease suggests  either  that  the  true  death  rate  in  the  Pacific 
states  is  high,  and  thisis  not  borne  out  by  any  evidence  at  hand, 
or  that  the  true  birth  rate  is  abnormally  low,  and  this  is  in  har- 
mony with  what  we  know  from  other  sources.  To  my  mind, 
the  best  single  substitute  which  the  data  allow  for  an  American 
birth  rate  is  the  proportion  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
to  the  number  of  potential  mothers,  or  women  of  age  to  bear 
children,  an  age  which  is  roughly  defined  as  15  to  44  or  15  to  49, 
fiometimes  one  group  and  sometimes  the  other  being  available. 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1910  there  were  446  children 
under  5  to  1,000  women  15  to  49  years  of  age,  and  for  half  a 
century  this  proportion  had  steadily  and  rapidly  decreased. 
If  we  divide  the  United  States  into  the  three  parts,  Pacific, 
.  Mountain,  and  rest  of  the  United  States,  the  proportions  of 
children  to  1,000  women  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Diviuan. 

ChUdnnuiidaB  to  1,000 
Woma  1S-4B. 

rnm  Avmco. 

M6 

+10 

Total 

~ 

The  proportion  of  children  in  the  Pacific  states  is  23  per  cent, 
below  the  average  for  the-country,  which  may  be  taken  aa  the 
normal,  and  30  per  cent,  below  that  in  the  Mountain  states, 
next  east  of  this  area.  The  conclusion  that  the  Pacific  states 
are  characterized  by  an  extremely  low  birth  rate  is  an  una  void- 
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able  one.  The  following  figures  show  that  the  birth  rate  as 
thus  measured  has  been  steadily  falling  for  half  a  century  and 
is  now  less  than  half  (44.5  per  cent.)  of  what  it  was  in  1860. 

Date.  Children  to  1,000 

^^  omen  15-49 
Years  of  Age  in 
Pacific  Coast 
States. 

1860 771 

1870 653 

1880 541 

1890 424 

1900 379 

1910 343 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  astonishing  in- 
crease of  population  in  these  states  since  1900  has  been  mainly 
due  to  immigration  in  some  degree  from  abroad,  but  especially 
from  other  states,  and  slightly  due  to  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  Increase  as  a  permanent  and  normal  social  process 
usually  depends  primarily  upon  natural  increase  and  a  growth 
of  population  resulting  mainly  or  entirely  from  immigration 
has  a  weaker  guarantee  of  permanence,  While  the  evidence 
in  hand  does  not  warrant  a  definite  answer,  it  does  point  to  a 
slackening  in  the  growth  of  population  of  the  Pacific  states  as 
likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 
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In  his  paper  "A  First  Study  of  the  Statistics  of  Pulmonary  '  \  .  ^  {:■■- 

Tuberculosis, "t    1907,  Professor  Pearson  concluded  among  V.Vv    ^  ' 

other  things  that  the  early  born,  particularly  the  first,  are 
more  liable  to  develop  tuberculosis  than  are  the  later  born. 
This  finding  of  Pearson's  was  severely  criticized  by  a  number 
of  workers,  but  especially  by  Yule  and  Greenwood,  J  Weinberg! 
and  Macaulay.ll  In  his  more  recent  memoir,  "On  the  Handi- 
capping of  the  First  Born,"  1914,  Professor  Pearson  elabo- 
rates this  thesis  and  responds  to  the  criticism  directed  at  his 
first  paper. 

In  his  1907  paper,  Pearson  classified  the  381  patients  of  a  [ 

tuberculosis  sanatorium  by  order  of  birth.  He  also  arranged 
the  sibships,  i.  e.  the  group  composed  of  the  381  tuberculous 
persons  and  their  brothers  and  sisters,  in  a  similar  order.     He  <^ 

then  assumed  that,  in  principle,  these  two  distributions  by 
order  of  birth  should  be  identical,  supposing  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  sibships  is  equivalent  to  the  distribution  by 
order  of  birth  of  the  tuberculous  population  at  large.  He 
found  actually  that  the  first  and  second  born  among  the 
patients  were  represented  considerably  above  the  number 
expected  from  the  distribution  of  the  sibships.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  early  born  are  more  liable  to 
tuberculosis. 

It  is  this  assumption  of  the  identity  of  the  two  distributions 

*  Eugenics  Lecturp  Series.  X.    Duhu  and  Company.  London. 

t  Studies  in  Natbnal  Deterioration,  Dnpera'  Company  Research  MemoirB.  Dulau  and  Company, 
London. 

X  On  the  Determination  of  the  8ise  of  Family  and  of  the  Distribution  of  CbaracteFs  m  Order  of  Birth 
from  Samples  taken  throuRh  Members  of  the  Sibships.  Journal  of  the  Royal  StatisticaJ  Society,  VoL 
LXXVn.  1913-1914. 

I  "Die  nusenhygieniaehe  Bedeutong  d»  Fnichtbarltdt  '*  Arch.  f.  Rassen-  a.  GeseDBchaftB-Bioloffe, 
1910  Vol.  Vn.  p.  684.    "Zur  Frage  der  Messung  .ler  Fruchtbarkeit."  Ibid.,  1913.  Vol.  X.  p.  162. 

II  The  Supposed  Inferiority  of  First  and  Second  Bom  Members  of  Families— Statistical  FaDaeies. 
1912.    T.  B.  Maeaulay,  Montreal,  Can. 
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that  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the  criticism.  We  shall  also  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  matter  below.  In  addition  other  more 
general  criticisms  have  been  made,  especially  by  Macaulay, 
which  indicate  why  we  may  expect  the  early  born  to  be  rep- 
resented in  larger  proportions  without  involving  Pearson's 
conclusion.  They,  the  early  born,  have  had  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  through  the  so-called  "  danger  zone''  and  to  be- 
come patients  of  tuberculosis  sanatoria;  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  may  well  have  a  pronounced  tubercular  diathesis,  but 
because  of  their  youth  may  not  as  yet  have  developed  the 
disease  sufficiently  to  need  sanatorium  care.  There  is  also 
a  tendency,  even  if  not  a  very  pronounced  one,  in  tuberculous 
stocks  for  the  undue  representation  of  early  borns;  for  the 
number  of  offspring  in  the  family  is  likely  to  be  cut  down 
below  the  average  through  the  early  death  of  tuberculous 
parents,  or  through  other  circumstances  which  commonly 
break  up  family  ties  in  tuberculous  stock. 

Pearson,  in  his  second  paper,  virtually  waives  the  above 
objections.  He  proceeds  rather,  at  great  pains,  to  substan- 
tiate the  other  assumption  which  was  involved  in  his  first 
paper,  and  which  was  criticized  rather  severely  by  Yule  and 
Greenwood,  namely,  that  the  distribution  of  the  sibships  by 
order  of  birth  is  equivalent  to  the  distribution  of  the  tuber- 
culous population  at  large.  For,  if  this  assumption  is 
invalid,  the  two  distributions  referred  to  above  are  not 
comparable,  and  no  valid  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
any  such  comparison.  In  his  reply,  the  author  does  not 
mathematically  establish  his  conclusion  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  two  distributions.  He  explains  that  he  has  consid- 
ered the  distributions  of  the  affected  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  the  distributions  of  the  pathologic  communities  from 
which  they  were  chosen  were  approximately  known,  and 
has  compared  the  latter  distributions  with  those  obtained 
from  the  distributions  of  the  affected  by  various  methods, 
including  those  of  his  critics.  On  the  basis  of  this  compari- 
son, the  author  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  distribution  of 
the  sibships  of  the  affected  is  in  general  the  best  representa- 
tion of  that  of  the  pathologic  community  at  large. 

The  author  then  extends  his  argument  by  introducing  a 
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discussion  of  the  mortality  and  "delicacy"  rates  of  infants  by 
order  of  birth.  He  also  considers  various  indications  of  degen- 
eracy in  families  by  order  of  birth,  including  such  traits  as 
imbecility,  epilepsy,  insanity,  albinism,  criminality,  tuber- 
culosis, and  congenital  cataract.  Usii^  the  same  methods  as 
have  already  been  described  for  tuberculosis,  he  finds  a 
marked  weighting  of  the  first  born  in  all  these  defects,  except 
in  epilepsy. 

After  summing  up  his  data,  the  author  comes  to  the  definite 
conclusion  that  "  the  small  family  is  detrimental  to  race  prog- 
ress." This  conclusion  he  makes  without  reservation;  for 
such  families  are  constituted  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  early 
bom  who,  as  he  maintains,  are  more  often  defective. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument  let  us  assume  that  the  author's 
tables  actually  show  what  he  claims  for  them.  Then  all  that 
follows  is  that  the  early  born  of  the  community  are  more 
likely  to  be  inferior  than  the  later  born.  It  does  not  follow, 
as  Pearson  infers,  that  the  early  born  are  necessarily  inferior 
to  other  siblings  of  their  own  families.  Nor  is  it  true  for  the 
pathologic  community  at  large,  since  the  author's  subjects, 
taken  from  institutions,  are  distributed  mostly  between  cer- 
tain ages.  Thus,  what  may  be  true  of  patients  in  a  tuber- 
culosis sanatorium  need  by  no  means  be  true  of  tuberculous 
persons  in  general,  who  include  many  children,  and  these  are 
rarely  found  in  sanatoria.  Especially  in  the  face  of  evidence 
of  inferiority  of  the  last  born,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
superior  individuals  would  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  families  in  question.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  this  inferiority  of  the  early  born  may  be  due  to  an 
undue  representation  of  small  d^enerate  families;  or  it  may 
he  due  to  the  higher  average  age  of  the  elder  born,  the  younger 
horn  not  having  as  yet  attained  an  age  at  which  criminal  or 
pathologic  tendencies  will  have  had  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion to  a  like  degree;  or  to  such  circumstances  as  economic 
pressure  upon  older  children,  or  to  other  external  conditions, 
and  not  simply  to  the  physiologic  fact  of  being  elder  born. 

Thus  far  we  have  assumed  that  Professor  Pearson's  method 
of  procedure  is  valid.  His  method  is  based  unequivocally  on 
the  assumption  that  the  distribution  according  to  order  of 
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birth  of  the  pathologic  community  from  which  his  "marked" 
or  aflfected  subjects  are  obtained  is  identical  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  sibships  of  these  subjects.  For  if  that  be  the 
case  he  can  use  the  distribution  of  the  sibships  of  the 
affected  as  a  norm  in  comparing  with  it  the  distribution 
of  the  affected,  in  the  effort  to  show  that  actually  the  early 
bom  among  his  subjects  preponderate  beyond  all  expected 
proportions.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  that,  when  there  is 
no  weighting  according  to  order  of  birth  among  the  individuals 
aflfected,  the  distribution  of  the  aflfected  or  that  of  the  patho- 
logic community  represented  by  them  is  not  in  any  case  com- 
parable with  that  of  their  sibships.  We  propose  to  take  the 
distribution  of  a  normal  population,  and,  supposing  all  mem- 
bers of  it  to  be  liable  to  some  disease  in  equal  proportions, 
obtain  from  it  the  distribution  of  the  sibships  of  the  aflfected 
by  order  of  birth  which  is  to  be  expected  on  the  assumption 
made.  We  shall  find  that  the  distribution  of  the  sibships  is 
by  necessity  so  diflferent  as  to  account  for  practically  the  whole 
diflference  found  by  Pearson.  To  illustrate  our  point,  we 
submit  the  following  table: 

TABLE  I 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  ORDER  OF  BIRTH,  OF  THE  SIBSHIPS 
OP  THE  AFFECTED  FROM  THAT  OF  THE  AFFECTED,  OR  FROM  THAT  OF  THE 
GENERAL  PATHOLOGIC  COMMUNITY. 


flibling'8 
.Order. 

Number 
in 

Industrial 
ClaflMSB, 

N.8.W. 

Numbwof 

Families 

with  1, 2, 

or  More  in 

Family. 

Individuals 
in  Familmi 

of 

Reapectire 

Order. 

Distribution 
ofSibehipe 

of 
AfTeeted. 

PerMille 
Distribution 
afAffeeted. 

Per'Mille 

Distribution  of 

Shahipsof 

Affected. 

Family. 

I 

II                m 

1 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

7,670 

667 
810 
742 
734 
722 
720 
673 
666 
522 
407 
362 
235 
144 

167 
7,670 

667 
1,638 
2^26 
2,036 
3,610 
4,320 
4,711 
5,328 
4.608 
4,070 
3.082 
2,820 
1.872 

2,547 
46.325 

46,325 
45,658 
44.020 
41,704 
38358 
35.248 
30.028 
26.^17 
20,880 
16.101 
11,221 
7,230 
4,410 

2.547 
371,554 

165.57      '        124  68 

2 

7.003 
6.184 
5,442 
4.708 
3,086 

151.17             122  88 

3 

133.40      1        11R  48 

4 

117.47 
101.68 
86.04 
70.50 
55.07 
41.60 
30.38 
10.60 
11.70 
6.71 

8.12 
1000 

112.48 

5 

104.58 

6 

04.87 

7 

8 

3,266 
2,503 

83.24 
70.56 

9 

1,027 
1.405 
008 
546 
311 
167  \ 
200/ 

46,325 

56.22 

10 

43  58 

11 

30.20 

12 

19.48 

13 

11.80 

14 

Over  14 

Total 

6.85 
1000 

«     . 
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Id  the  foregoing  table  we  give  in  Column  I  the  distribution, 
by  order  of  their  birth,  of  the  siblings  of  a  community  of  7,670 
fertile  families  taken  from  the  industrial  class  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  quoted  in  Pearson's  paper  on  pulmonary  tubercu- 
loeia.  We  suppose,  also,  that  all  of  these  siblings  are  equally 
liable  to  some  disease  irrespective  of  their  order  of  birth.  On 
this  assumption,  we  shall  obtain  (Column  VI)  the  distribution 
of  the  sibships  of  the  affected  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  distribution  in  Column  I.  From  Column  I  we  first  obtain 
Column  II,  the  distribution  of  the  families  in  the  community 
according  to  size.  From  Column  I  we  have,  for  instance, 
4,708  fifth  born  and  5,442  fourth  born.  But  we  must  have 
a  fourth  bom  for  every  fifth  born,  and  any  excess  of  the  former 
must  therefore  be  due  to  families  of  four  only,  in  this  case  734 
in  Column  II.  In  similar  manner  we  obtain  each  of  the  other 
figures  in  Column  II.  Now  we  have,  for  instance,  734  fami- 
lies of  four  each.  Then  we  have  2,936  individuals  (Column 
III)  all  belonging  to  families  of  size  four.  Thus  we  obtain  for 
Column  III  a  distribution  of  the  siblings  of  our  population  ■ 

classified  according  to  size  of  family  to  which  they  belong. 
Since  we  have  assumed  all  these  siblings  equally  liable  to  "^i-i 

a  disease,  the  figures  of  Column  III  must  give,  in  their  pro-  i  1\  lT- ' 

portions,  the  distribution  of  the  affected  as  well,  according  to  '"''  ''-]  ' 

size  of  family  to  which  they  belong. 

We  must  realize  now  that  the  subjects  under  Professor 
Pearson's  consideration  (distributed  as  in  Column  III)  are  all 
included  in  the  same  institution.  These  subjects  were  pre- 
sumably drawn  at  random  from  the  pathologic  community  at 
large.  We  inquire  now  as  to  the  probable  number  of  families 
of  the  community  we  are  considering  that  have  more  than 
one  representative  among  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  The 
probability  of  a  particular  member  of  the  <^mmunity  being 
an  inmate  of  the  institution  at  any  given  time  is  small.  The 
likelihood  that'two  members  of  the  same  family  are  repre- 
sented among  our  subjects  is  then  extremely  small,  for,  in  -  • :' 
the  first  place,  both  must  be  diseased;  further,  both  must 
have  the  disease  developed  to  the  stage  where  they  need 
institutional  care;  both  must  be  sent  to  some  institution;  _  '•  ' 
of  all  institutions,  both  must  be   committed  to  the  par- 
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ticular  one  we  are  examining;  both  must  be  inmates  of  this 
institution  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  that  of  our  observation. 
We  infer,  then,  that  a  very  small  number  of  the  sibships 
of  the  affected  are  represented  by  more  than  one  member 
in  this  particular  institution.  Hence  we  shall  assume  that 
for  our  purposes  each  of  our  affected  comes  from  a  distinct 
family,  the  error  being  negligibly  small. 

That  being  the  case.  Column  III,  besides  giving  the  distri- 
bution (proportionately)  of  the  affected  in  the  institution 
according  to  size  of  family  to  which  they  belong,  also  gives 
the  distribution  of  their  families  according  to  size.  Let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  actual  figures  are  magnified 
proportionately,  and  that  the  figiures  of  Column  III  actually 
represent  the  number  of  the  sibships  of  various  sizes.  In  that 
case  we  should  have,  then,  46,325  families;  hence  46,325  first 
borns.  Again,  there  being  a  second  born  in  every  family  of 
two  or  more,  we  add  all  the  numbers  of  Column  III  from  the 
bottom  up  to  the  second  line  and  obtain,  for  the  second  figure 
of  Column  IV,  45,658  as  the  number  of  second  borns.  Simi- 
larly, we  add  all  of  Column  III  up  to  the  third  line  and  obtain 
44,020  for  the  third  figure  of  Column  IV.  In  analogous  man- 
ner we  complete  Column  IV.  These  figures  represent,  then 
(magnified  in  proportion),  the  distribution  by  order  of  birth  of 
the  sibships  of  the  affected.  Column  VI  gives  1000  individ- 
uals distributed  as  are  the  numbers  of  Column  IV.  Now, 
since  all  siblings  of  our  community  were  supposed  equally 
liable  to  the  disease.  Column  I,  besides  giving  the  distribution 
of  our  community,  also  gives  the  proportionate  distribution 
of  those  affected.  In  Column  V  we  have  1,000  individuals 
distributed  as  the  numbers  of  Column  I.  We  have,  then,  in 
Column  V,  the  per  mille  distribution  of  the  diseased,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  community  at  large,  and  in  Column  VI  the  per 
mille  distribution  of  the  sibships  of  the  diseased. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  last  two  columns  is  striking. 
Thus,  as  to  first  born,  the  two  columns  give  165.6  and  124.7 
as  the  respective  numbers  of  affected  and  their  sibships  on  a 
per  mille  basis.  A  like  difference  is  found  for  second  and 
third  borns.  These  differences  in  proportionate  distribution 
were  obtained  on  the  assumption  that  siblings  of  all  orders  of 
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birth  were  equally  liable  to  disease — that  is,  that  there  \s 
no  weighting  on  the  early  boms.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  Professor  Pearson  should  obtain  such  difFerences  in  his 
own  tabulations,  and  any  conclusions  based  on  such  a  dis- 
crepancy fall  to  the  ground. 

We  shall  further  illustrate  our  point  by  applying  formally 
the  method  used  in  obtaining  the  above  table  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  381  patients  of  a  sanatorium  used  by  Pearson  in 
his  1907  paper.  We  obtain  the  following  table,  where  Roman 
numerals  denote  columns  similar  to  those  in  Table  I: 


RECOKETRCCTION  OF  TPE  DI6TKIBLTI0K  OF  TEE  eiEEHlFB  0?  181  TTBEECUICCS 
IKDmDVAlSlNAE/NATCBHMrECMlHATOFTBEllBHBClTClBIKDlVIDr/lS 
THEMEELVES.  AMD  A  C0MPAF1ECN  WHH  TEE  fIBFHIP  mETElBniCN  AB  ACTV- 
ALLY  FOUND  BY  F 


NombR 

NBiiibBor 

by  I. 

Eiir.«l«l 

oith.ab.4.irj 

or  .h.381 
Affcrttd. 

AITtcUd 

luidV 

11             m            IV 

VI               VII 

i.'.'.:.:. 
1.'.'.'.'.'. .' 

T«U1.... 

711 

30 
18 

3 

34 

-33                  171                 49.57                 !«;s 

105         1         263                46. W       1         43:fi 
a         1         147         ,        MM       1         31,0 
63         1         147         ;        26  83        ;         21.2 

0                 3«                668               'e'.i 

0                    M                  2:5*                  1:6 
14                    14                  2S6        1           1.1 

381 

113 

381                2,083         ■      381                    J81(iJ 

(■>  TUi  total  on  Ihwu  BFTcnl  Hblinp  ofuonlnof  biithliFroiid  14. 

Here  Column  I  or  its  equivalent,  Column  V,  gives  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  381  subjects.  Column  VI  gives  the  distri- 
bution of  the  sibships  of  these  subjects  that  is  to  be  expeetetl 
from  Column  I.  Column  VII  gives  the  distribution  of  the 
sibships  of  the  afifected  as  actually  found  by  Pearson.  The 
distributions  of  Columns  VI  and  VII  are  fairly  equivalent. 
But  VI  was  obtained  on  the  assumption  that  all  siblings  were 
equally  liable  to  the  disease.     Hence  the  discrepancy  that 
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Pearson  found  was  to  be  expected  on  the  assumption  that 
there  be  no  weighting  according  to  order  of  birth.  Certainly, 
then,  Professor  Pearson  cannot  use  these  distributions  as  a 
basis  for  the  contention  that  the  early  born  are  especially 
liable  to  be  diseased. 

Again,  let  us  reverse  our  procedure  to  see  what  number  of 
affected  may  be  expected  from  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
sibships.  In  Table  I  we  obtained  the  distribution  VI  from 
that  of  I  or  V  in  a  very  definite  way.  Given  the  distribution 
VI,  that  of  V  is  then  definitely  determined.  Using  Pearson's 
figures  again,  we  obtain  the  following  table: 

TABLE  m 

EECONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  APPECTED  IN  A  SANATORIUM  FROM 
THAT  OP  THE  SIBSHIPS  OP  THOSE  ACTUALLY  APFBCTBD,  AND  A  COMPARISON  WITH 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  ACTUALLY  APPECTED  AS  FOUND  BY  PEARSON. 


Distribution  of  the 

1  Distribution  of  the  Affected 

Distributwaofthe381 

Sibling's  Order. 

Sibshipa  of  the  Affected 

to  be  Expected 

Affected  as  Actually 

as  Pound  by  Pearson. 

from  that  of  thdr  Sibships. 

Pound  by  Pearson. 

IVandVl. 

landV 

1 

VIII 

1 

381 

93.92 

113 

2 

366 
332 
289 
247 
185 
126 

78.92 
61.92 
47.59 
1                  37.09 
24.69 
14.86 

79 

3 

41 

4 

52 

5 

1                    39 

6 

18 

7 

18 

8 

86 

9.15 

9 

9 

57 

5.52 

3 

10 

35 

1                    3.08 

3 

11 

21 

1.68 

3 

12 

15 

1.13 

1 

13 

9 

'                      .63 

1 

14 

15  and  over 

S) 

.40 

1 

Total 

2,164 

381 

381 

Column  IV  (VI)  gives  the  distribution  of  the  2,164  sib- 
ships of  the  affected  as  actually  found  by  Pearson.  Column 
I  (V)  gives  the  expected  distribution  of  the  affected  themselves, 
and  is  obtained  from  VI  by  reversing  the  procedure  in  the 
other  tables.  Column  VIII  gives  the  actual  distribution  of 
Professor  Pearson's  subjects.  Comparing  the  last  two  col- 
umns, we  note  that  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  born  predominate. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  however,  the  variations  are  too  irregu- 
lar to  warrant  any  definite  conclusion.     The  same  chance 
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variation  that  made  52  follow  41  id  Column  VIII  may  have 
raised  the  first  figure  to  113. 

Professor  Pearson  may  point  out  that,  in  some  instances, 
he  has  found  variations  beyond  even  what  we  should  antici- 
pate on  our  assumptions.  But  we  have  seen  that  there  are 
several  reasons  why  we  should  a  priori  expect  a  certain  pre- 
dominance of  first  born  among  the  marked  (except,  of  course, 
in  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  albinism,  etc.,  characteristics 
acquired  at  birth).  Proper  allowance  must  be  made  for  such 
factors  before  we  can  accept  any  decided  difference  in  our 
order  of  birth  distributions  as  really  significant. 

On  reviewing  Professor  Pearson's  data  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing,  we  find  that  his  hypothesis  is  anything  but  sub- 
stantiated, and  that  the  cry  against  the  pioneer  child — at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  Professor  Pearson's  data  indicate — has  little,  If 
any,  justification.  It  would  seem  obligatory  that  the  proper 
method  of  procedure  to  be  pursued  in  an  investigation  such 
as  that  which  is  proposed  should  be  to  consider  only  fami- 
lies of  the  same  size,  and  that  then  only  families  with  com- 
pleted pathologic  history  should  be  included.  This  would 
■eliminate  the  complication  of  includii^  a  number  of  early 
boms  of  degenerate  stocks  with  low  fertility.  Again,  if  any 
definite  results  were  obtained,  we  should  have  some  reason 
to  suppose  them  true  for  members  of  the  same  sibship. 
Weighting  of  large  families  as  such  (the  primary  source  of 
the  differences  in  our  distributions)  would  be  eliminated. 
Inadequacies  in  the  records  due  to  omission  of  the  data  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  history  of  young  siblings  with  distinct 
pathologic  diatheses  would  be  accounted  for.  Any  other  like 
pitfalls  or  sources  of  inaccuracy  must  be  done  away  with, 
or  allowed  for,  before  one  can  feel  any  assurance  that  his 
conclusions,  if  he  then  obtain  any,  include  an  element  of 
truth. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA.* 

By  George  D.  Leslie,  Statistician,  Caiifomia  Board  of  Ueaith. 


Statistics  have  been  termed  the  handmaid  of  prophecy  and 
vital  statistics  the  bookkeeping  of  humanity.  The  books  kept 
in  California  include  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  yield 
sound  predictions  on  the  great  events  of  life — ^the  cradle,  the 
grave,  and  the  wedding  altar. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  was  organized  in  1905,. 
and  Caiifomia  immediately  won  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  the  honor  of  recognition  as  a  registration  state  for 
deaths  along  with  Pennsylvania  and  three  others  admitted  in 
1906.  Until  the  admission  of  Washington  in  1908,  California 
was  one  of  three  registration  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  only  such  state  beyond  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  mortality  statis« 
tics  for  the  two  registration  states  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
death  rate  for  Washington  has  ranged  widely  between  merely 
7.9  and  10.0  per  1,000  population,  while  the  rate  for  California 
has  varied  slightly  at  higher  levels  only  from  13.4  to  14.6. 
The  California  death  rate  was  below  that  for  the  whole  regis^ 
tration  area  in  1906  to  1911,  though  somewhat  above  it  in  1912 
and  1913. 

Birth  registration,  deficient  at  first,  has  improved  year 
after  year  in  California,  the  total  more  than  doubling  between 
1906  and  1914  in  the  steady  rise  from  20,974  to  46,012  and  the 
rate  advancing  from  10.3  to  16.7.  In  the  race  between  the 
Stork  and  the  Scythe,  births  first  surpassed  deaths  somewhat 
in  1911  but  by  1914  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  rose  to 
over  one  fifth  (22.6  per  cent.).  The  California  death  toll  was 
29,303,  or  14.4  per  1,000  population  in  1906,  against  37,537, 
or  only  13.4  per  1,000  in  1914,  increases  appearing  annually 
except  for  a  small  decline  between  1908  and  1909  and  a  sharp 
drop  between  1913  and  1914,  when  the  death  total  decreased 
by  1,062,  or  2.8  per  cent.     Marriages  numbered  21,317,  or 

*  Paper  pretented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameriean  Statistical  AHOoiation  at  Stanford  UnWenlty,. 
Palo  Alto,  Caiifomia,  August  13. 1916. 
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10.5  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  1906,  against  31,902,  or  11.5  per 
1,000  in  1914,  a  decrease  of  1,266,  or  5.5  per  cent.,  appearing 
between  1907  and  1908,  while  all  other  years  showed  successive 
gains  but  with  increases  very  small  and  rates  actually  decUning 
in  both  1913  and  1914. 

The  registration  system  established  in  1905  has  been  modi- 
fied by  a  new  statute  in  effect  August  8, 1915,  that  follows  even 
more  closely  the  Model  Law  on  this  subject  and  which,  though 
altering  standard  blanks  and  local  districts  somewhat,  will 
make  no  particular  change  in  statistical  tabulations.  How- 
ever, descriptions  here  given  of  blank  forms  and  registration 
districts  relate  to  conditions  under  the  law  of  1915, 

The  California  birth  and  death  certificates  are  based  upon 
forms  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
marriage  certificates  follow  similar  lines.  Each  blank  contains 
identifying  particulars  such  as  names  of  persons  and  parents 
as  well  as  the  place  and  date  of  the  event,  in  addition  to  statis- 
tical data  proper.  The  birth  certificate  includes  the  following 
statistical  items:  sex  of  child;  whether  twin  or  other  plural 
birth;  for  each  parent  the  race,  age,  birthplace,  and  occupation 
(by  both  particular  kind  of  work  and  general  nature  of  indus- 
try) ;  number  of  children  born  to  the  mother  as  well  as  number 
still  living;  and  also  inquiries  on  the  use  of  a  prophylactic  for 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  death  certificate  contains  for 
each  decedent  the  sex,  race,  marital  condition,  age,  occupa- 
tion (by  both  particular  kind  of  work  and  general  nature  of 
industry),  birthplace,  parental  birthplaces,  cause  of  death,  and 
length  of  residence  (in  the  registration  district  and  in  CaU- 
fomia),  together  with  special  information  lor  hospitals  on  source 
of  infection.  The  mariiage  certificate  likewise  includes  the 
following  items  for  both  groom  and  bride:  race;  age;  former 
marital  condition  with  number  of  present  marriage;  occupa- 
tion; birthplace;  and  parental  birthplaces. 

The  local  registrars  forwarding  to  the  central  bureau  each 
month  original  certificates  for  births  and  deaths  in  their  re- 
spective districts  are  the  health  officers  of  the  34  cities  having 
freeholders'  charters,  the  clerks  of  the  remaining  205  cities 
and  incorporated  towns,  and  the  county  recorders  for  the  out- 
side or  unincorporated  portions  of  the  several  counties,     Orig- 
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ll  inal  certificates  for  all  marriages  are  likewise  sent  each  month 

j|  to  the  State  Registrar,  but  only  by  the  recorders  of  the  58 

counties  in  California.  The  duty  of  filing  a  certificate  with 
the  local  registrar  is  fixed  by  law  upon  the  physician  or  mid- 
wife attending  a  birth  within  36  hours  thereafter,  upon  the 
undertaker,  in  case  of  a  death,  within  72  hours  or  before  any 
^1  disposition  is  made  of. the  body,  and  upon  the  minister  or  jus- 

tice performing  a  marriage  ceremony  within  three  days  of  the 
event. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  tabulations  in  the  State  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  is  given  by  a  general  summary  of  the  facts 
for  California  in  1914,  to  appear  in  the  next  Biennial  Report. 
Similar  figures  are  shown  regularly  in  these  reports  for  three 
main  divisions — Northern,  Central,  and  Southern — ^and  eight 
minor  geographic  divisions  of  the  state,  and  are  generally  avail- 
able likewise  from  data  published  for  individual  counties  as 
well  as  for  leading  cities. 

Males  preponderate  greatly  among  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
ern States,    the  proportion  of  males  to  100  females  having 
been  125.5  for  California  in  1910  against  merely  106.0  for  the 
United  States.     Consequently,   among   decedents   here   the 
j;  proportion  of  males  is  over  60.0  per  cent.  (61.4)  as  compared 

|;  with  only  about  55.0  for  the  whole  registration  area.     For 

California  births,  however,  the  percentage  of  males  is  only 
^1.7,  being  51.5  among  white  babies  against  53.6  among  non- 
Caucasians,  mainly  Japanese.  The  percentage  of  male  births 
is  51.2  for  California  mothers,  51.1  for  other  Americans,  and 
52.4  for  foreign  born  white  mothers. 

With  reference  to  race,  the  percentage  of  non-Caucasians  is 
S.l  for  babies  born,  5.4  for  persons  dying,  and  4.6  for  those 
marrying.  The  Japanese  birth  total,  though  only  719  in 
1910,  has  risen  rapidly  to  2,874  for  1914.  While  births  and 
deaths  of  Japanese  occur  at  various  places  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, the  Japanese  weddings  take  place  to  the  extent  of 
nineteen  twentieths  of  all  at  San  Francisco.  Picture  brides 
from  Japan  find  expectant  grooms  assembled  at  this  port, 
the  marriage  certificates  being  filed  in  dozens  after  the  arrival 
of  trans-Pacific  steamships. 
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For  the  white  elements  of  the  population,  the  nativity  is  as 
follows  in  per  cents. : 

California,       Other  States.    Foreign  Bom. 

Births  (Mothers) 31.0  39.3  29." 

Deaths  (Decedents) 26.5  42.0  31.5 

Mamies  (Brides) 36.4  43.3  20.6 

Comparison  of  percentages  by  nativity  for  white  mothera 
and  brides  indicates  that  native  Califomians  and  other  Amer- 
icans show  less  stroi^ly  among  women  bearing  children  than 
among  those  marrying,  while,  conversely,  foreign  bom  women 
contribute  relatively  more  to  birth  rates  than  to  marriage 
totals.  The  same  contrasts  appear  when  widowed  and  di- 
vorced brides  are  omitted  and  the  comparison  is  made  between 
all  mothers  and  only  first  marriage  brides.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  in  this  state  as  elsewhere  the  fecundity  of  foreign 
born  women  surpasses  that  of  the  natives. 

In  regard  to  age,  tabulated  only  for  deaths,  it  appears  that 
people  live  longer  or  die  older  in  California  than  in  the  United 
States  generally,  the  median  age  for  decedents  in  this  state 
being  49.6  years  against  the  last  published  figure  of  42.7  years 
for  the  whole  registration  area.  In  I9I1  to  1914  the  median 
age  for  California  decedents  was  successively  48.8,  49.2,  49,4, 
and  49.6,  indicating  an  upward  movement  even  though  slight. 
While  the  median  age  is  somewhat  less  for  males  than  for 
females  in  the  entire  registration  area,  42.2  years  against  43.4, 
it  is  considerably  higher  for  men  than  for  women  in  California, 
oO.I  years  against  47.3. 

For  decedents  of  15  years  and  over  the  per  cent,  distribution 
by  marital  condition  is  as  follows  for  each  sex; 

Single.    Married.    \\'idowed.    Divorced.    Unknown. 

Males 31.5       45.3         14.5  1.8  6.9 

Females 11.9       48.7  36.9  1.3  1.2 

In  further  reference  to  marital  condition,  the  status  of  groonia 
and  brides  may  be  noted  in  the  following  per  cents.; 

Single.  Widowed.  Divorced, 

Grooms 83.1  8.5  8.4 

Brides 79.2  10,0  10.8 
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The  per  cent,  of  divorced  brides,  10.8,  marks  a  steady  an- 
nual rise  from  only  7.4  in  1907.  Divorced  women  outnimiber 
divorced  men  even  more  than  widows  exceed  widowers.  Al- 
though widows  outnumbered  divorced  women  remarrying  in 
the  period  1906  to  1911,  yet  for  the  years  1912  to  1914  the 
divorcees  have  surpassed  widows  in  increasing  degree.  How- 
ever, the  per  cent,  divorced  is  higher  for  brides  born  in  other 
states  than  for  native  Californians,  though  lowest  of  all  among 
foreign  born  brides. 

Classification  of  marriages  by  number  in  order  shows  that 
there  are  many  more  weddings  between  bachelors  and  widows 
or  divorcees  than  between  single  women  and  widowed  or  di- 
vorced men.  Moreover,  bachelors  unite  mth  divorcees  much 
more  than  with  widows,  although  spinsters  marry  widowers 
about  as  much  as  they  wed  divorced  men.  Yet  where  per- 
sons previously  married  wed  again  with  others  of  prior  mat- 
rimonial experience  the  mate  for  either  sex  is  somewhat  more 
often  one  who  was  widowed  rather  than  divorced. 

Analysis  of  mortality  statistics  by  occupations  for  Cali- 
fornia cannot  be  presented  satisfactorily  here,  the  tabulations 
for  this  state  being  made  for  90  specific  occupations  and  for 
12  groups  of  diseases.  Discussion  of  causes  of  death  is  also 
necessarily  omitted  at  tlys  time.  The  annual  tabulations 
published  for  the  state  cover  each  of  the  189  titles  of  the 
International  Classification  by  sex,  race,  nativity,  and  age 
periods,  while  figures  are  also  given  for  geographic  divisions 
as  well  as  for  individual  counties  and  chartered  cities  on  total 
deaths  classified  by  28  principal  causes. 

Reference  must  be  made,  however,  to  valuable  data  compiled 
for  California  on  the  length  of  residence  of  decedents,  this 
information  being  particularly  important  in  connection  with 
the  heavy  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  this  state.  The 
"Great  White  Plague"  causes  about  14  per  cent,  of  all  deaths 
in  the  whole  state  and  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  South- 
ern California.  Yet  over  half  the  tuberculosis  victims  in 
Southern  California  had  lived  in  the  state  less  than  ten  years. 
In  fact,  the  length  of  residence  was  under  one  year  for  13.4 
per  cent,  of  these  decedents  and  less  than  six  months  for  8.7 
per  cent,  of  them  in  1914,  the  per  cents,  for  1914  being  much 
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^^er  than  averages  for  preceding  years  on  account,  perhaps, 
g     <iecreased  migration  of  tuberculosis  sufferers  in  a  year  of 

^^ncial  stringency. 

K^  ^\trthermore,   nearly  one  fourth  (23.4  per  cent.)   of  all 

^^^^if  omia  decedents  with  a  residence  of  under  one  year  were 

H^^^oxis  who  finally  succumbed  here  to  tuberculosis  contracted 

ix^^Xibtedly  elsewhere.    Hence,  the  very  healthfulness  of 

^^  California  climate  is  a  factor  in  swelling  the  general  death 

't^\«  or  apparent  mortality.    People  come  here  to  save  or 

lengthen  lives  surely  doomed  elsewhere. 
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THEORY  OF  STATISTICAL  TABULATION. 

Bt  G.  p.  Watkins. 


This  brief  paper  deals  with  statistical  tables  in  their  most 
general  aspects  and  is  therefore  labelled  the  "theory  of  tabu- 
lation." But  it  is  a  product  of  experience  and  indeed  was  con- 
ceived and  in  part  written  as  a  general  introduction  to  direc- 
tions and  rules  of  tabulation  for  use  in  a  statistical  office. 
Hence  in  form  it  consists  largely  of  statements  of  how  things 
should  be  done.  But  the  purpose  and  function  of  statistical 
tables  are  the  fundamental  thoughts  throughout. 

Nature  of  Tabulation.  The  general  meaning  of  the  word 
''table*'  appears  to  be  an  even  flat  surface  with  breadth  not 
disproportionately  small  in  comparison  with  length  or,  con- 
cretely, an  object  characterized  by  the  possession  of  such  a 
surface.  The  arrangement  of  ordinary  reading  matter  is  in  a 
line  or  lines,  while  a  statistical  table  presents  itself  as  a  surface. 

The  table  thus  differs  from  the  ordinary  page  of  letter  type 
not  merely  in  being  composed  mainly  of  figures,  but  also  in 
being  readable  in  two  dimensions,  that  is,  at  least  vertically 
as  well  as  horizontally.  "Reading  matter"  may  also  be  a 
list  of  nimibers.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  line  (or  "lines") 
of  ordinary  reading  matter  running  back  and  forth  on  the  page 
is  not  on  a  surface  plan.  A  line  of  nmning  print  can  be  fol- 
lowed but  one  way.  Such  a  line  is  like  a  string  of  beads, 
but  with  the  type  (as  the  beads)  interrupted  on  the  parts  of 
the  string  extending  from  right  to  left  and  in  position  on  the 
string  as  the  line  passes  from  left  to  right.  The  reader's  eye 
must  follow  the  string.  A  statistical  table,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  read  either  down  or  across.  It  utilizes  the  di- 
mensions of  a  surface.  According  to  this  conception,  a  list 
is  not  a  table  and  a  single  column  does  not  constitute  a  table. 

A  table  may  also  sometimes  be  read  diagonally,  especially 
one  of  content  and  form  such  as  to  show  correlation.  The 
ages  of  men  and  of  their  wives,  the  age  and  the  grade  of  school 
children,  etc.,  may  conveniently  be  compared  with  reference 
to  the  most  frequent  combinations  in  this  way. 
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Matter  not  of  a  statistical  character  may  also  be  put  into  a 
table  when  there  is  some  advantage  in  reading  it  more  than 
Qoe  way.  Numerical  data,  whether  statistical  In  character 
or  not,  are  frequently  best  so  arranged.  The  tabular  form  is 
used  to  furnish  data  for,  and  faciUtate  the  processes  of,  com- 
putation, as  in  the  famihar  tables  of  logarithms,  trigonometric 
functions,  roots  and  powers,  etc.,  and  ia  interest  tables. 
Here  compactness  of  form  and  ease  of  reference  are  the  im- 
portant considerations,  but  these  are  also  the  reasons  for  being 
of  the  statistical  table. 

The  implied  division  of  numerical  tables  into  two  species, 
mathematical  and  statistical,  suggests  a  question  as  to  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  two.  The  answer  is  that  the 
first  species  contains  abstract  numbers,  and  the  second,  num- 
bers that  are  at  least  relatively  concrete.  Statistical  tables 
conmst  of  numbers  representing  quantities  or  degrees  of  con- 
crete things,  qualities,  or  events.  Hence  the  importance  of 
statistical  units  and  of  their  definite  and  constant  significance. 
Indeed,  the  writer  would  describe  statistics  in  general  as  con- 
cerned with  concrete  numbers  and  quantities  and  their  rela- 
tions. It  constitutes  a  characteristic  method  or  methods  of 
dealing  with  such  numbers,  and  also  consists  of  the  material 
appropriately  so  dealt  with.  These  two  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject tend  to  be  recognized  in  ordinary  speech  by  the  use  of  a 
singular  verb  with  "statistics"  in  the  first  sense,  while  in  the 
second  sense  the  word  is  treated  ^  plural.  For  statistics,  in 
either  sense  of  the  word,  the  importance  of  the  table  is  evident. 
This  conception  of  statistics,  it  may  be  added,  has  important 
general  bearings  not  involved  with  its  incidental  use  in  the 
present  connection. 

Tabular  presentation  has  conspicuous  advantages  as  re- 
gards economy  of  space  and  of  time;  of  space,  wherever  the 
same  class  demgnation  or  name  is  to  be  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  items  brought  together  in  the  table  in  a  single  line 
or  a  sin^e  column;  of  time,  on  the  part  of  those  seekii^  infor- 
mation on  a  specific  point,  in  that,  by  using  line  and  column 
as  guides,  the  specific  fact  sought  can  be  found  directly. 
These  uses  of  the  tabular  form  are  not  peculiar  to  numerical 
tables. 
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Tabulation,  like  speech,  is  a  device  tor  expressing  ideas, 
and  in  particular  for  expressing  them  compactly  and  in  a  way 
to  facilitate  comparison  and  show  relations.  Ordinary  lin- 
guistic symbols,  arable  and  other  numerical  notation  (in- 
cluding the  symbolic  use  of  position),  rulings  and  spacial 
relations,  and  sometimes  forms  special  to  tabular  notation, 
are  all  employed  for  this  purpose.  As  with  language  generally, 
the  tabular  presentation  of  facts  should  say  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  a  meaning  as  unmistakable  as  possible  in  as  small 
a  compass  as  possible.  There  should  be  no  ambiguity,  hence, 
for  example,  blanks  should  mean  but  one  thing.  Expression 
should  be  as  direct  as  possible,  hence,  for  example,  information 
essential  to  a  prompt  grasping  of  the  meaning  of  the  table 
should  not  be  put  in  footnotes  if  avoidable.  Reajsonable 
conventions  regarding  the  use  of  S3rmbol8  should  be  observed. 

The  table  is  the  fundamental  means  of  presenting  statistical 
material  and  is  so  characteristic  of  the  method  that  it  may  be 
considered  the  matrix  of  statistics.  Those  who  first  gave  to 
'' statistics"  its  present  meaning,  as  distinguished  from  its 
older  sense  of  ''political'*  science,  were  opprobriously  called 
^^Tabellenknechte."  As  early  as  the  '40's  of  the  nineteenth 
centiuy.  New  York  State  provided  for  the  publication  of 
railroad  reports  in  tabular  form*  Statistical  competence 
may  well  be  described  as  knowledge  and  skill  in  making  and 
interpreting  tables  of  concrete  numerical  data. 

Uses  of  a  Statistical  Table.  The  stub  of  a  statistical  table 
is  most  commonly  a  geographical  classification.  For  groups 
of  such  classes  there  will  usually  be  sub-totals  which  condense 
the  more  detailed  classification.  But  the  stub  may  consist 
of  the  names  of  reporting  entities,  as  in  the  case  of  many  pri- 
mary tables  of  corporation  and  financial  statistics.  The  most 
important  statistical  data  for  public-service  corporations  are 
usually  printed  in  such  form  by  the  various  supervising  com- 
missions, including  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
But  for  much  such  data,  especially  for  the  distinctively  statis- 
tical as  opposed  to  the  financial  part,  the  company  unit  hajs 
little  significance  and  compilations  are  made  by  geographical 
or  other  groups  of  companies.     Where  the  facts  are  presented 

*1007  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Public  Serrioe  CommisBion  for  the  FSnt  District.  Vol.  1.  p.  452. 
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by  reporting  entities,  the  tabular  form  may  serve  the  purpose 
merely  of  saving  space,  but  the  totaJs,  which  are  of  more 
atatiatical  interest,  are  best  obtained,  and  their  composition 
best  shown,  by  way  of  a  table.  If  it  were  possible  to  provide 
the  necessary  space,  it  would  of  course  be  best  always  to 
tabulate  by  such  return  or  report  units,  so  that  the  person  who 
used  the  primary  data  could  make  his  own  groupings  and 
combinations.  However,  especially  where  the  enumeration 
or  report  unit  is  the  individual  or  the  private  family,  aggregate 
presentation  is  unavoidable.  Hence  the  stub-items  of  a  table 
represent  classes,  rarely  also  composite  individuals.  In  pub- 
lishing statistics  of  manufacturers  and  other  private  business 
enterprises,  the  prraentation  of  the  facts  for  one  or  few  com- 
panies by  themselves  is  expressly  avoided  as  tending  to  reveal 
the  operations  of  individual  establishments  to  competitors. 
Such  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  and  the 
various  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  is  undoubtedly  wise  admin- 
istratively, though  the  fact  that  a  large  business  corporation 
with  stock  broadly  owned  cannot  properly  withhold  from  the 
public  any  sort  of  statistical  or  financial  data  that  is  of  general 
interest  should  be  recognized  and  doubtless  will  in  time  be 
accepted  in  practice.  But  at  present  only  quasi-public  cor- 
porations appear  to  be  dealt  with  statistically  according  to 
this  principle. 

The  statistical  interest  of  a  geographical  stub  is,  of  course, 
not  of  the  highest  rank.  The  consideration  determining  its 
use  is  the  fact  that  a  general  or  primary  table  is  in  the  first 
instance  a  record  and  repository  of  data.  Only  to  a  very 
subordinate  extent  is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  exhibit  relations 
and  significance  in  such  a  table.  In  a  derivative  (analytical 
or  text)  table  the  interest  is  of  course  different.  But  the 
vrangement  of  the  items  even  of  a  geographical  stub  may  be 
miude  to  serve  the  purpose  of  explanation  where,  for  example, 
the  order  of  magnitude  or  of  density  is  followed.  In  the  New 
York  First  District  Public  Service  Commission  reports,  the  ar- 
rangement of  lighting  companies  within  groups  determined  by 
intercorporate  relations  in  the  order  of  size  {amount  of  reve- 
nues) somewhat  increases  the  statistical  interest  of  the  stub, 
niact  it  is  a  step  towards  making  the  table  show  correlation. 
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It  also  puts  first  the  companies  in  which  a  reader  is  likely  to  be 
chiefly  interested,  thus  facilitating  reference — which  fact  is 
doubtless  of  more  practical  importance  than  the  slight  aid 
afforded  to  interpretation.  The  order  of  the  street-railway 
groups  of  companies  in  the  same  series  of  reports  is  in  a  general 
way  that  of  expensiveness  of  line  construction.  These  touches 
of  correlational  arrangement  are  suggestive  of  a  use  of  tabula- 
tion which  seldom  afiects  primary  tables.  The  correlational 
use,  however,  supposes  the  captions  as  well  as  the  stub- 
items  arranged  according  to  the  degree  of  some  quality,  and 
thus  it  involves  cross-classification.  Primary  tables  ought  to 
be  planned  with  reference  to  such  possible  use.  Perhaps  the 
presentation  of  such  cross-classifications  might  well  take  the 
place  of  some  geographical  detail. 

A  statistical  table  is  often  merely,  and  always  incidentally, 
a  presentation  of  items  going  to  make  up  a  total  or  series  of 
totals.  The  separate  columns  may  accordingly  contain  things 
having  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other  and  they  may  be  given 
together  merely  to  save  space  by  making  unnecessary  the 
repetition  of  the  stub.  The  unity  of  a  table,  however,  will 
usually  mean  more  than  this.  But  it  is  doubtless  the  first  or 
simplest  purpose  of  a  table  to  show  this  or  that  aggregate 
and  how  it  is  made  up.  The  stub-items  constitute  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  names  for  the  things  of  which  the  numbers  are 
the  entries.  The  entries  are  themselves  usually  aggregates. 
But  it  is  possible  to  use  the  tabular  form  for  a  mere  tally  sheet, 
in  which  case  the  entries  represent  the  individual  things. 

In  general  the  stub-item  of  a  statistical  table  stands  for  a 
group  or  class  of  things,  and  the  stub  contains  the  terms  of  a 
classification.  Classifications  in  statistics,  it  should  be  noted, 
must  be  comprehensive,  hence  there  is  usually  need  of  an 
''other"  or  "miscellaneous"  class,  and  conmionly  also  of  an 
"unknown"  or  "not  specified"  class.  For  the  rest,  all  the 
principles  conducive  to  right  classification  apply  to  stub 
and  caption  classifications. 

It  is  above  implied  that  the  captions,  also,  as  well  as  the 
stub-items,  will  usually  constitute  a  classification,  or  perhaps 
more  than  one  classification.   The  fact  that  columns  commonly 
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add  across  to  a  total  column  supposes  this  situation.  The 
statistical  table  thus  becomes  a  mode  of  cross-classification. 

In  this  more  highly  evolved  use  of  the  tabular  form,  a  statis- 
tical table  is  essentially  an  arrangement  of  numerical  data  by 
which  the  data  are  cross-claesified  according  to  two  sets  of 
terms,  those  of  the  stub  and  those  of  the  captions.  The  device 
of  sub-classification  is  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  cap- 
tions and  stub  by  way  of  compound  captions,  sub-division 
of  stub-items,  and  sub-totals.  The  more  complicated  classi- 
fications usually  require  additional  tables  in  series. 

Instead  of  the  terms  of  a  classification,  a  time  series,  espe- 
cially a  succession  of  years,  may  be  used  in  the  stub  and  have 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  entries,  except  that  column 
totals  are  then  not  always  significant.  But  such  a  table  is 
usually  derivative. 

Limitalions  upon  Tabular  Presentation.  Cross-classifica- 
tion corresponds  to  what  is  known  in  algebra  as  combination 
and  is  covered  under  the  topic,  "Permutations  and  Combina- 
tions." The  mathematical  principle  is  that  the  number  of 
possible  different  combinations  of  one  set  of  things  or  classes 
of  things  (enumerated  in  the  stub-items,  let  us  say)  with 
another  set  (enumerated  and  described  in  the  captions)  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  items  in  each  set.  This 
gives  the  number  of  cross-classes  or  entry-places  in  the  table. 
There  should  be  occasion  to  use  most  of  these,  or  else  the  form 
of  the  table  needs  revision,  or  at  least  condensation. 

The  fact  that  cross-classification  is  a  process  of  combination 
serves  to  bring  out  an  important  hmitation  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  tabular  presentation.  It  is  often  desirable  to  show 
the  associations  or  combinations  of  the  units  under  three  clas- 
sifications or  sets  of  cases.  If  the  third  of  these  classifications 
is  merely  twofold,  the  space  required  is  merely  double  what  it 
was  before.  If  there  are  12  rubrics  under  the  third  clasmfica- 
tion,  the  normal  requirement  is  for  12  times  as  much  space, 
or  probably  13  times  aa  much,  since  a  total  of  the  12  classes 
will  be  desirable.  If  the  original  stub  provides  for  30  items 
and  there  are  10  columns,  a  presentation  of  all  the  possible 
combinations  with  a  further  series  of  12  classes  will  require 
30  X  10  X  12,  or  3,600  cross-classes  or  entry-places. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  show  completely  by  tabulation  the  rela- 
tions between  nativity  in  12  classes,  age  in  10  classes,  sex  in 
2  classes,  residence  in  50  classes,  and  occupation  in  100  elates, 
supposing  every  possible  combination  will  require  an  entry- 
place,  the  number  of  cross-classes  will  bel2xl0x2x50x  100, 
or  1,200,000.     If  the  50  residence  rubrics  are  made  the  items 
of  the  stub  and  10  columns  may  be  put  on  a  page,  that  would 
mean  500  entry  places  to  a  page.     The  presentation  of  the 
facts  would,  therefore,  require  2,400  pages.     But  the  number 
of  rubrics  under  each  classification  is  fewer  than  it  might  be 
desirable  to  use.     The  above  computation,  moreover,  does 
not  provide  for  totals.     Of  course,  much  space  could  in  prac- 
tice be  saved  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  provision  for  im- 
poBsible   or   infrequent   combinations.     Young  children,  for 
example,  will  not  be  found  in  occupations.     However,  the 
limitations  upon  what  we  may  call  complete  tabulation  are 
evident.     The  size  of  census  volumes,  even  with  their  limita- 
tions, is  thus  explained. 

The  difficulty  in  question  is  avoided  by  seldom  attempting 
•complete  tabulation.  Some  of  the  combinations  are  not  im- 
portant or  not  of  special  interest.  The  classification  of  those 
in  a  specific  occupation  by  nativity,  for  example,  is  of  interest 
for  comparatively  few  occupations  and  comparatively  few 
localities.  It  may  often  be  assumed  that  the  variation  within 
one  kind  of  classification  in  terms  of  another  classification 
will  be  so  small  that  a  presentation  of  the  facts  for  all  of  the 
first  class  combined  will  sufliciently  meet  ordinary  statistical 
requirements.  Detailed  compilations  also  may  often  be  made 
to  serve  for  a  number  of  years,  provided  the  proportions  found 
are  representative  and  quite  constant.  The  frequent  necessity 
of  resorting  to  such  methods — the  necessity  in  particular  of 
using  alternative  classification  instead  of  cross-classification— 
explains  why  a  given  statistical  compilation  will  seldom  enable 
one  to  answer  all  the  questions  for  which  a  solution  is  sought. 
The  facts  are  contained  in  the  returns  but  they  cannot  all  be 
presented.* 

*Table  XI  of  the  1011  street-rulway  report  (in  the  volume  on  tnnsportation  statisticB,  Voltime  II  of 

the  19 1 1  Rqwrt  of  the  New  Ywk  Public  Service  CommiaBion  for  the  First  District) ,  dealing  with  Acadeatt, 

;8howB  in  Divinon  C  a  classification  of  injuries  by  occasion  and  a  separate  classification  by  degree  of  seiioas- 

mess,  but  the  relations  between  .the  two  classifications  are  not  shown,  that  is,  the  classificatioDS  are 
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A  report  schedule  from  which  tabulations  are  made  is  com- 
monly itself  in  tabular  form  and  may  contain  a  cross-classifi- 
cation. Only  one  who  has  had  practical  experience  with  the 
problem  of  devising  a  general  table  or  tables  to  contain  what 
is  most  important  in  such  returns  can  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  results  in  a  limited  space.  But  the 
reader  is  prepared  for  an  application  of  the  theory  of  mathe- 
matical combinations  to  such  a  case.  If  only  50  such  report 
schedules  are  to  be  tabulated  in  a  way  to  show  the  individual 
returns  and  supposing  the  schedule  has  10  stub-items  and  20 
captions,  then  in  order  to  present  all  the  facts  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  at  least  200  columns  of  50-line  tabular 
matter.  Alternative  tabulation,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
would  utilize  only  the  cross  and  down  totals  of  the  schedule, 
would  require  30  columns.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the 
data  of  each  schedule  are  themselves  aggregates  and  that 
each  such  aggregation  has  interest  of  its  own.  If  only  the 
totals  for  the  50  returns  taken  together  are  wanted,  only  as 
many  entry-places  are  required  as  are  contained  on  one  of  the 
schedules,  that  is,  20X104-31  (for  totals),  or  231  in  all — which 
is  a  table  of  modest  dimensions.  Enumeration  schedules,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  not  often  of  a  character  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion in  just  this  form. 

Detailed  classification  according  to  geography  or  locality  is, 
as  has  been  stated,  not  of  statistical  interest  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  space  it  takes  in  primary  statistical  publica- 
tions.    Every  locality,  however,  has  a  neighborhood  interest 

» 

altenuitive  and  do  not  make  a  cron-claaBification.    Duregarding  the  difference  between  "accidents,*  | 

** killed/'  and  "injured,"  under  oocaabna— which  b  £act  preients  in  part  the  facte  regarding  the  aerioua-  f 

nesB  of  the  result — there  are  5  occaskm  rubrics  (as  condensed  from  22  in  the  annual  report  form)  and  5  |  '■' 

serioMnese  rubrics.    To  present  all  the  possible  combinations  of  these  would  require  30  columns  instead  || '. 

of  the  11  at  present  required.    The  same  facts,  with  a  somewhat  more  detailed  classification  by  occanon  j*[ 

of  injury  (disregarding,  however,  the  number  of  accidents)  are  sub-divided  between  paaaengers,  em- 
ployees, and  others  in  the  three  parts  of  Divirion  D.  If,  instead  of  the  mere  distinction  between  killed 
and  injured  in  Division  A  of  this  table,  the  subdivision  provided  for  all  classes  of  injuries  and  a  total,. 
4  X  11,  or  44  columns,  would  have  to  be  added.  Six  columns  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  should  be 
kept  as  totals. 

A  reduction  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the  undue  length  of  Tables  XXXIII  and  XXXIV  in  the  cm- 
pkyees  and  wages  statistics  of  Uie  19 II  report  for  lighting  companies  (Volume  III  of  the  19 1 1  Report  of  the 
New  Yoi^  Public  Service  (Commission  for  the  First  District)  is  effected  by  usbg  a  condensed  stub  m  iducb  r '  lfl 

systems  or  groups  take  the  place  usually  occupied  by  individual  companies.    Thb  requires  the  preliminary  ^l^^S'- 

tabulation  of  company  returns  to  get  the  totals  thus  printed.    The  use  of  the  full  company  stub  would  'i^^ 

increase  the  length  of  Table  XXXIII  in  the  ratio  of  approximately  8  to  36.    Instead  of  occupying  19 
it  wouU  take  86. 
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in  facts  about  itself/ which  the  Census  Bureau  and  other  sta- 
tistical officers  feel  called  upon  to  cater  to.    Statisticians, 
also,  often  appear  to  want  a  great  amount  of  local  sub-division 
of  the  primary  data.*    This  demand  is  largely  the  result  of 
attempting  to  show  the  degree  of  connection  between  various 
sorts  of  social  conditions  by  way  of  comparative  cartograms 
or  of  corresponding  numerical  analysis,  a  method  which  is  in 
eflFect  crudely  correlational.    This  purpose  could  be  better 
served  by  re-counts  of  the  punched  cards  pertaining  (say)  to 
a  given  city,  with  reference  not  merely  to  showing  the  relation 
between  certain  conditions  and  certain  locaUties,  but  to  trac- 
ing actual  connections  (the  individual  or  family  being  the 
unit)  so  far  as  the  data  compared  came  from  the  same  sched- 
ules.    But  for  comparison  with  data  from  diverse  sources  the 
cruder  cartogramatic  method  might  be  necessary,  which,  how- 
ever, would  be  aided  by  an  adaptable  locality  classification. 
For  such  purposes  the  re-counting  of  census  cards  by  responsi- 
ble private  agencies,  as  well  as  by  the  Census  Bureau  itself 
after  the  decennial  rush  is  over,  ought  to  be  facilitated  and 
encouraged  wherever  it  would  serve  a  public  object.    Some- 
thing of  this  sort,  rather  than  further  local  detail,  is  the  true 
statistical  desideratum. 

One  way  in  which  the  Thirteenth  Census  meets  the  problem 
of  voluminousness  resulting  from  geographical  details  is  inter- 
esting in  this  connection.  Instead  of  such  details  being  fur- 
nished for  all  the  states  together,  the  Abstract  has  a  supple- 
ment for  each  state  giving  the  geographical  detail  for  it  alone. 
Thus  such  local  details  are  furnished  only  so  far  as  they  are 
interesting  and  useful  to  each  class  of  readers. 

With  our  present-day  mechanical  facilities  for  "tabulation," 
the  process  of  sub-division  and  cross-classification  of  aggre- 
gates is  limited  rather  by  the  degree  of  significance  of  the  re- 
sults, and  by  the  cost  and  awkwardness  of  voluminous  reports, 
than  by  the  time  required  to  make  the  necessary  sortings  and 
counts  of  cards  already  punched.  While  the  mathematical 
theory  of  combination  is  a  good  point  of  departure  in  planning 

*  Cf.  Robert  A.  Woods,  Unit  Aoooanting  ia  Social  Work,  QniLRmu.T  PvBLiCAnom  op  thb  Ausiciir 
SrAn8TicA.L  AaBOcanoN.  March,  1913,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  381.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  1912  annual  meet- 
ing.   Unfortunately,  the  discussion  that  followed  is  not  printed . 
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tables,  most  combinations  of  the  terms  of  diverse  classifica- 
tions, even  if  they  occur,  have  no  concrete  significance. 

CoTnprefiensiveness,  Comparability,  ajid  Compactness  as  Essrn- 
tials  of  Good  Staiistical  Tables.  The  significance  of  a  statis- 
tical table,  as  of  statistics  generally,  depends  very  largely  upon 
its  being  comprehensive  for  the  field  it  covers.  Truth  in  its 
statistical  aspect  is  representativeness.  The  only  absolute 
guaranty  of  the  representative  quality  of  an  aggregate  is  that 
it  reflects  all  the  units  within  its  scope.  According  to  the 
mathematical  theory  of  probabilities,  much  less  is  necessary, 
but  this  theory  does  not  take  account  of  the  selective  ten- 
dency of  events  and  of  observation,  for  which  the  statistician 
must  be  continually  on  his  guard.  The  point  is  illustrated 
by  the  well-known  difference  in  quahty  between  results  oii- 
tained  by  complete  enumeration  and  those  obtMned  from  a 
circular  letter  or  questionnaire. 

A  table  should  not  be  composed  of  mere  samples.  It  is 
better  to  make  it  of  narrow  scope  but  comprehensive  a&  far 
as  it  goes,  i.  e.,  within  its  territorial  or  other  limits.  A  tabl<?, 
furthermore,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  a  series,  which  should  al! 
be  on  the  same  basis  or,  at  least,  conform  sufficiently  to  the 
basis  of  the  series  so  that  its  representative  quality  and  the 
comparability  of  its  totals  are  not  appreciaUy  impaireil. 
The  most  surely  understood  uniform  basis,  meeting  all  ti:e 
requirements  of  comparability,  is  the  comprehensive  basis. 
When  a  table  falls  short  of  the  basis  of  its  fellows,  but  in  n 
way  not  such  aa  to  compel  its  omission  altogether,  the  appro- 
priate place  to  indicate  what  is  lacking  is  a  general  note. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to  have  two  sets  of  totals  to  a  table. 
one  on  the  most  comprehensive  basis,  and  one  less  coju- 
prehensive,  but  such  as  to  supply  aggregates  for  data  that. 
though  falling  short  of  perfect  comprehensiveness,  may  be  of 
qualified  value  in  other  ways,  as  for  example,  in  the  com- 
puting of  ratios.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
sent information  in  connectioa  with  only  one  of  a  series  of 
tables,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid  impairing  the  comparability 
of  one  table  with  the  others  of  the  series,  to  put  the  data  th:it 
exceed  the  standard  scope  in  brackets  and  not  take  them  into 
the  totals,  thus  letting  them  be  in  the  table  for  purposes  of 
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reference,  but  not  strictly  of  it.  Uniform  comprehensiveness 
upon  some  definable  basis  is  the  ideal  standard.  Even  a 
small  per  cent,  impairment  of  comprehensiveness  may  mean 
a  large  decrease  in  tabular  efficiency. 

The  same  principle  applies  with  reference  to  corresponding 
tables  for  a  series  of  years.  While  it  is  desirable  that  new  data 
be  made  use  of,  full  notice  of  a  change  of  basis  should  be 
given  and  it  is  often  well  to  give  figures  and  make  comparisons 
on  both  the  old  and  the  new  basis  for  the  first  year  of  the 
change.  Especially  in  derivative  tables  attention  to  compar- 
ability  is  imperative,  without  regard  to  cost  in  the  way  of 
added  complexity,  etc.  Ratios,  for  example,  should  usually 
be  given  on  both  bases  where  there  is  a  change.  This  again 
is  a  question  of  representativeness,  though  here  differences 
between  aggregates,  rather  than  the  aggregates  themselves,, 
are  under  consideration.  How  important  this  question  is  in 
another  of  its  phases  is  illustrated  by  the  place  conunonly 
given  to  averages,  i.  e.,  representative  numbers,  as  the  gist, 
if  not  the  substance,  of  statistics. 

The  complement  of  the  requirement  of  comprehensiveness 
is  that  of  compactness.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  table  to 
convey  a  large  amount  of  information  in  a  small  space. 
Hence  sparcely  tenanted  columns  are  an  eyesore,  and  blank 
columns,  even  where  the  original  classification  may  have 
reasonably  planned  to  use  them,  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Blank  lines  are  hardly  less  justifiable.  Classifications  should 
be  revised  when  the  data  as  spread  out  show  such  waste  of 
space.  Unrepresented  classes  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  notes. 
Sparsely  tenanted  columns  should  be  consolidated,  subdivi- 
sions of  entries  being  indicated  by  footnotes  if  desirable. 
A  "miscellaneous"  column  may  often  be  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  such  residual  classes.  It  should  never  include  more 
than  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  material  of  the  table.  But 
sometimes  the  desirability  of  keeping  up  tables  on  a  uni- 
form plan,  e.  g.,  through  a  series  of  years,  may  justify  con- 
tinuing spatse  columns  till  a  comprehensive  overhauling  of 
the  form  of  tables  is  undertaken. 

The  table  must  ordinarily  be  planned  with  reference  to 
fitting  the  printed  page,  as  single-page  lengthwise,  single- 
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page  upright,  twin  upright,  or  as  a  series  of  such.  Hence 
dimensions  in  terms  of  columns  and  lines  must  often  be 
carefully  studied  before  being  finally  fixed.  The  large  page 
and  the  resulting  unwieldy  size  of  most  statistical  volumes 
are  due  to  the  need  of  space  for  manoeuvering  the  tabular  mat- 
ter. Often  the  presentation  in  sections  of  what  is  functionally 
one  table  becomes  necessary. 

General  Tables  and  Derivatives  Tables  Distinguished,  A 
table  serving  primarily  the  purpose  of  a  repository  of  com- 
prehensive statistical  data  is  distinguished  as  a  general  table, 
also,  with  reference  to  its  being  closest  to  the  original  data, 
as  a  primary  table. 

Derivative  tables  are  summaries  and  auxiliary  ratio  tables. 
They  may  usually  be  distinguished  as  text  or  analysis  tables. 
But  some  ratio  tables,  or  at  least  some  ratios,  are  often 
included  among  general  tables.  Derivative  tables  are  based 
upon  general  tables  and  contain  matter  suitable  for  incor- 
poration in  analysis.  They  may  vary  in  form  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  according 
to  the  points  emphasized  in  the  text.  Unlike  the  general 
tables  they  will  usually  contain  data  and  comparisons,  in- 
cluding absolute  and  per  cent,  increases,  for  several  years. 
Just  as  general  tables  serve  to  show  in  terms  of  absolute  num- 
bers the  composition  of  aggregates,  a  derivative  table  fre- 
quently serves  the  purposes  of  explanation  correspondingly 
by  means  of  per  cent,  distribution.  If  text  tables  contain 
data  taken  direct  from  returns,  these  are  so  treated  because  of 
lactt  of  comprehensiveness  in  the  data,  or  of  perennial  interest 
in  that  kind  of  data.     Explanatory  and  qualifying  statements  |j 

contained  in  general-table  footnotes  should,  unless  unimpor- 
tant, be  either  repeated  or  referred  to  in  footnotes,  or  in  text 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  text  tables. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  statistical  bureaus  to  number  fei 

tables  serially  for  each  report.  If  Roman  numerals  are  used 
for  the  general  tables,  arabic  numerals  are  used  for  derivative 
tables,  or  vice  versa.  The  United  States  Census  has  in  general 
employed  arabic  numerals  for  the  serial  numbers  of  general 
tables  and  roman  numerals  for  text  tables,  but  in  the  Thir- 
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teenth  Census  volumes  the  text-table  numbers  axe  arabic  and 
roman  numerals  seem  to  be  reserved  for  general  tables. 

No  strict  line  can  be,  or  need  be,  drawn  between  what 
should  go  into  general  and  what  into  text  tables,  though  the 
fact  that  ratios  are  logically  a  part  of  the  anal3r8is  gives  the 
analytical  text,  if  there  is  any  such,  a  strong  claim  upon  them. 
Grand  totals  certainly  go  with  the  general  tables  not  only  as 
closing  them  up  but  also  because  of  their  importance  as  a  proof 
check.  But  divisional  totals  serving  the  purpose  of  a  sum- 
mary may  go  in  either  place.  Ratios,  too,  may  come  to  have 
so  thoroughly  well-estabUshed  a  place  as  to  be  in  effect -a  part 
of  the  data  that  the  public  will  expect  to  find  in  connection 
with  the  general  tables.  A  derivative  table  in  a  report  con- 
taining the  corresponding  primary  tables  is  seldom  to  be 
considered  a  thing  by  itself  to  the  extent  of  requiring  no  refer- 
ence to  its  soiu'ces  on  the  part  of  a  reader  who  uses  it  carefully. 

Comparisons  with  previous  years — or  with  corresponding 
months  (or  other  portions)  of  previous  years — are  also  strictly 
a  part  of  analysis,  but  their  significance  is  so  direct  and  their 
meaning  in  general  so  unmistakable  that  some  of  them  may 
well  be  looked  for  in  the  general  tables.  They  are  made  much 
of  especially  in  commercial  and  financial  statistics.  The 
United  States  Census  is  liberal  in  presenting  comparisons  for 
previous  decennial  years  in  its  general  tables. 

General  or  primary  tables  rightly  occupy  the  largest  place 
in  most  government  statistical  publications.  Indeed,  some 
official  statisticians  feel  that  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  the  primary  tables  is  their  whole  duty.  But  some  working- 
over  of  the  raw  material  by  those  directly  concerned  with  its 
compilation  is  desirable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  bene- 
ficial reaction  on  the  original  data  and  tables  consequent  upon 
analyzing  and  applying  them  to  the  solution  of  scientific  and 
practical  problems.  Proper  emphasis  upon  the  function  of 
such  statistical  publications  as  sources  does  not  preclude 
brief  suggestive  analysis,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  descrip- 
tive and  cautionary  remarks. 

The  Rounding  and  Abbreviation  of  Numbers.  The  use  of 
roimded  or  cut-off  numbers  should  seldom  be  adopted  in 
general   or   primary  tables,   though   doubtless   desirable  in 
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derivative  or  interpretative  tables.  The  practice  is  often 
recommended  without  reference  to,  or  due  emphasis  upon, 
this  very  necessary  qualification. 

Even  in  derivative  tables,  the  giving  of  a  large  number,  for 
example,  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  the  last  digit  would  mis- 
lead by  its  supposed  suggestion  of  ** spurious  accuracy"  only 
in  the  case  of  a  reader  who  would  have  at  least  equal  difficulty 
in  imderstanding  what  the  rounding  of  the  figures  meant. 
The  notion  that  we  should  print  numbers  showing  the  digits 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  be  acciu-ate,  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  theory  of  probabiUties  considered  to  be  so,  is  impractical 
to  the  height  of  absurdity.  The  truth  of  the  stated  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City— 4,766,883  in  1910— is  not  of  a  nature 
to  imply  that  the  figure  3  in  the  units  place  has  statistical 
significance.  The  statistician  knows  that  the  last  four  digits 
are  neither  more  nor  less  accurate  or  truthful  if  made  to  read 
7,000  instead  of  6,883.  He  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  117  has  no  objective  or  exact  meaning  in  such  an  aggregate. 
'  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  indicate  that  large  numerical  aggre- 
gates are  approximate  as  to  the  right-hand  figures. 

But  there  is  also  a  positive  objection  to  the  rounding  of  such 
numbers.  From  the  point  of  view  of  statistical  administra- 
tion it  is  important  that,  for  example,  the  population  of  a 
large  area  be  the  total  for  all  its  parts  down  to  the  smallest 
district  for  which  separate  figures  are  given,  some  of  which  in 
the  instance  referred  to  actually  have  less  than  117  inhabitants. 
Rounding  an  absolute  number  is  never  obUgatory  and  should 
never  be  done  in  a  way  to  deprive  anyone  of  the  possibility 
of  completely  checking  the  number  and  of  using  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  for  no  other,  the  unmodified  original  aggregate.  Pri- 
mary numerical  data  should  not  be  rounded. 

As  regards  ratios,  too,  their  mechanical  computation  with 
equal  ease  to  a  larger  as  to  a  smaller  number  of  places  makes 
the  decision  of  how  far  they  should  be  carried  a  question  of 
conventional  expectations  and  of  economy  of  attention  rather 
than  anything  more  fundamental.  This  statement  does  not 
refer  to  (and  does  not  apply  for)  slide-rule  computations. 
The  carrying  out  of  ratios  to  two  decimal  places  (or  for  per 
cent,  to  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.)  seems  to  be  the  most 
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satisfactory  practice  for  most  cases,  so  far  as  fractions  are 
desirable,  though  only  the  first  place  will  usually  be  itself 
significant,  the  second  serving  rather  to  qualify  the  first. 
Where  three  decimal  places  are  used,  the  printer,  and  some- 
times the  reader,  will  easily  mistake  the  point  for  a  comma. 

But  much  depends  on  how  far  it  is  the  statistician's  aim  to 
make  his  material  popular — an  end  that  is,  of  course,  entirely 
worthy  in  itself.  The  desirability  of  rounded  and  abbreviated 
numbers,  also  of  the  use  of  few  numbers,  in  statistical  exposi- 
tion is  chiefly  of  the  same  nature  as  are  the  claims  of  stylistic 
elegance  or  of  force  (as  a  writer  may  prefer  or  the  conditions 
require)  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  The  first  duty 
of  one  presenting  statistical  results  is  to  be  adequate  and 
accurate;  if  possible  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  also  elegant,  or 
forcible,  or  whatever  else  may  be  desirable,  in  his  choice  of 
words  and  of  numerical  expressions. 

The  process  of  rounding  or  cutting-oflf  numbers  is  by  no 
means  simple  or  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  contrary,  it 
requires  considerable  statistical  technique — else  totals  will 
be  found  not  to  check  with  items  and  ratios  not  with  the  data 
from  which  they  are  derived.  It  may  be  noted  incidentally 
that  where  it  may  seem  desirable,  as  frequently  in  the  case  of 
estimates,  to  round  or  abbreviate  both  a  relative  number  and 
the  corresponding  absolute  number,  one  cannot  do  both  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  requisite  verifiable  relation 
between  the  two.  This  fact  counts  against  the  rounding 
even  of  estimates,  though  some  sign  of  approximation  is  in 
such  cases  especially  desirable. 

Tabular  Notation.  The  rounding  and  abbreviation  of 
numbers  is  strictly  a  part  of  the  subject  of  tabular  notation, 
but  so  fundamental  as  to  affect  the  character  of  the  statistical 
table  as  such.  The  word  "notation"  properly  refers  to  the 
relation  between  the  signs  and  symbols  used  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  any  part  of  the  table  and  the  significance  arbitrarily 
or  conventionally  attaching  to  them.  To  illustrate,  it  would 
seem  that  the  last  two  digits,  83,  of  the  figure  for  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City  in  1910,  preceded  as  they  are  by  five 
other  digits  having  the  significance  of  position  proper  to  them 
according  to  the  arabic  numerical  notation,  ought,  without 
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diflScuIty,  to  be  interpreted  aa  having  a  different  statistical 
significance  from  the  figure  83  as  arrived  at,  for  example,  by 
a  careful  housewife  on  inventorying  her  pieces  of  silverware 
preparatory  to  putting  them  into  safe  deposit,  or  by  a  dairy- 
man counting  his  stock. 

The  signs  used  in  tabulation  are  chiefly  arable  numerals 
and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  various  appropriate 
combinations.  The  position  of  such  a  sign  may  be  a  part  of  the 
notation.  The  notation  of  a  table  is  the  language  in  which  itt4 
import  is  expressed;  and  that  language  should  be  as  direct. 
concise,  and  unambiguous  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  technique  of  statistical  notation  has  not  reached  a  hifth 
stage  of  development.  The  writer,  at  any  rate,  feels  that  the 
tendency  among  statisticians  to  treat  a  table  as  a  mere  reposi- 
tory of  numbers  and  to  indicate  in  footnotes  any  state  of  facts 
not  so  represented  is  objectionable.  The  absence  of  a  report, 
the  failure  to  segregate  returns,  the  character  of  an  entry  ii^ 
estimated  or  as  incomplete — all  these  are  matters  that  can  lie 
shown  by  appropriate  signs  on  the  face  of  the  table.  'Ilic 
best  policy  would  seem  to  be  to  make  the  tabular  entries  self- 
explanatory  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  particular  tabulation,  by  the  use  of  word  or  other 
non-numerical  sign  entries  where  feasible.  Footnotes  are 
thus  reserved  to  supplement  or  qualify  both  numerical  iuhI 
sign  entries  and  especially  are  not  intended  to  take  the  phuc 
of  lacking  numbers.  But  the  technique  of  tabular  notatiun 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  a  discussion  of  the  general  aspectt^  of 
statistical  tabulation. 
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VITAL  AND  MONETARY  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DUE  TO  PREVENTABLE  DEATHS. 

By  C.  H.  Fobstth,  Ph.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  the  results  of  a 
statistical  investigation  of  the  vital  and  monetary  losses  in 
this  country  due  to  the  occurrence  of  preventable  deaths; 
to  show  (a)  to  what  extent  the  average  length  of  human  life 
is  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  such  deaths;  (b)  the  effect 
on  the  expectation  of  life,  or  average  futiu'e  life  time,  at  any 
age;  (c)  the  effect  on  the  death  rate,  at  any  age;  (d)  how 
great  a  monetary  loss  is  sustained  through  such  a  death,  assum- 
ing that  the  life  of  every  person  has  a  value,  or  that  during 
the  most  productive  period  of  his  life — say  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  seventy  years — every  person  contributes  some- 
thing annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives;  and  (e)  the  total  value  of  these  losses,  estimated  for 
each  age  for  both  males  and  females,  for  the  whole  country. 

We  have  obtained  the  results  set  forth  in  this  paper  through 
the  comparison  of  mortality  tables  which  we  have  constructed 
and  which  are  based  upon  the  different  sets  of  conditions  and 
hypotheses  that  are  to  be  introduced  and  discussed;  and 
a  familiarity  with  what  is  involved  in  a  mortality  table  and 
the  expectation  of  life  is  so  essential  to  the  complete  imder- 
standing  of  what  follows  that  we  shall  now  explain  briefly 
what  these  terms  imply. 

A  mortality  table  is  first  of  all  a  table  of  death  rates  com- 
puted for  the  different  ages  of  human  life.  In  addition  it 
also  exhibits  the  effects  of  these  death  rates  upon  an  arbi- 
trarily chosen  community  in  the  following  manner.  First, 
a  large  nimiber  of  persons  is  assumed  to  be  living  at  exactly 
the  same  age,  usually  at  the  age  of  birth;  then  the  number  of 
deaths  for  this  age  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number 
living  at  the  age  by  the  corresponding  death  rate;  and,  finally, 
the  difference  between  the  number  living,  or  population,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  gives  the  population  at  the  next  higher 
age.     The  populations  at  all  the  other  and  higher  ages  are 
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found  successively  in  the  same  way.  If  we  let  1,  represent 
the  population  or  the  number  of  persons  living  at  age  x,  d, 
the  number  of  deaths  and  Qx  the  death  rate,  the  mortality 
table  would  appear  as  follows: 


Age. 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Death  Rate. 

0 

lo 

d. 

qo 

1 

li 

d, 

qi 

2 

1* 

d. 

qt 

X 

Ix 

dx 

qx 

x+1 

Ix+l 

dx+i 

qx+i 

where,  as  explained  above,  lx+i=lx""dx 

Such  a  table  not  only  shows  at  what  age  the  last  survivor 
dies  but  also  provides  a  means  of  computing  the  average  future 
life  time  or  expectation  of  life.  Thus  a  mortality  table  based 
upon  the  death  rates  known  to  exist  in  a  given  community 
sets  forth  concisely  and  clearly  the  mortality  conditions  of 
that  community,  and  the  mortality  conditions  of  any  number 
of  communities  are  very  easily  and  readily  compared  by  means 
of  such  tables. 

Obviously,  all  those  that  survive  from  any  year  of  age  to 
the  next  have  each  lived  one  year;  hence,  if  we  add  together 
the  survivors  of  all  ages  beyond  any  particular  age  we  shall 
obtain  the  total  number  of  years  lived  by  those  at  that  age; 
and,  finally,  if  we  divide  this  total  number  of  years  by  the 
population  at  the  age  considered  we  shall  obtain  the  average 
future  life  time  or  expectation  of  life  of  persons  at  that 
age. 

Since  a  death  is  just  as  apt  to  occur  at  one  time  in  the  year 
of  death  as  another  it  is  usually  assumed  that  a  person  will, 
in  the  long  run,  live  a  half  year  in  the  year  of  death,  and  this 
one  half  of  a  year  is  added  to  the  average  future  life  time  ex- 
plained above  to  obtain  what  is  called  the  complete  expecta- 
tion of  life.  Expressed  symbolically,  the  complete  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  age  x,  or 


_  1  _|_  Wl+^x+2+l»+3"^ 


ml 

•  ft     ^   kil 
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Some  of  the  general  though  important  aspects  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  have  been  investigated  by  means  of  short- 
cut methods.  The  use  of  mortality^  tables,  however,  has  two 
decided  advantages  over  the  short-cut  methods;  its  accuracy 
insures  greater  confidence  in  the  results;  and  the  results  are 
given  for  each  age,  whereas  those  of  the  short-cut  methods 
are  given  only  for  the  age  of  birth. 

In  preparing  this  paper  we  constructed  a  mortality  table 
(Table  I)  based  upon  the  actual  death  rates  found  to  exist  at 
the  present  time  in  those  sections  of  tjie  United  States  where 
reasonably  accurate  mortality  statistics  are  available.  We 
then  constructed  another  mortality  table  (Table  II)  based 
upon  mortality  conditions  that  would  exist  if  preventable 
deaths  were  actually  prevented.  A  comparison  of  these  mor- 
tality tables  forms  the  basis  of  our  discussion  of  the  vital  and 
monetary  losses  due  to  preventable  deaths. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  a  rigid  definition  of  a 
preventable  death.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  know  all  about 
the  various  causes  of  death,  different  viewpoints  would  lead 
to  different  decisions  as  to  the  preventability  of  most  deaths. 
Instead  of  trying  to  define  a  preventable  death  in  such  a  way, 
we  have  made  use  of  a  set  of  ratios  or  percentages  collected 
and  arranged  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University, 
who  sent  a  list  of  ninety  diseases  to  each  of  a  grouj)  of  the  most 
prominent  medical  authorities  in  this  country  and  asked  them 
to  designate  what  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  due  to  each  disease 
they  considered  preventable. 

To  quote  from  Professor  Fisher:*  "Since  the  word  'preventa- 
ble' implies  the  hypothesis  of  different  conditions  from  those 
which  actually  exist  it  is  necessary  to  specify  what  hypothetical 
conditions  shall  be  implied  in  the  term.  Doubtless  tuber- 
culosis would  be  over  99  per  cent,  preventable  if  we  should 
conceive  as  our  hypothetical  conditions  that  every  individual 
could  live  on  the  prairies  of  the  west,  out  of  doors,  be  provided 
with  the  best  of  food,  most  congenial  of  tasks,  and  free  from 
overwork  and  worry.  Needless  to  say,  the  figures  in  the  table 
do  not  imply  such  Utopian  conditions,  nor  do  they  imply  new 
medical  discoveries.     .     .     .     The  hypothetical  condition  se- 

^  Irving  Fisher,  Bulletin  30.  Report  on  National  ViUlifey. 
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lected  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  'preventable'  is  contained 
in  the  following  definition:  a  ratio  of  preventability  is  the 
fraction  of  all  deaths  which  would  be  avoided  if  knowledge 
now  existing  among  well-informed  men  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  actually  applied  in  a  reasonable  way  and  to  a 
reasonable  extent.  The  term  'reasonable'  is  of  course  elastic, 
and  will  be  somewhat  differently  interpreted  by  different  per- 
sons, but;  as  in  law,  where  'reasonable  care'  is  oftien  used  as 
a  proviso,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  more  specific  condi- 
tion." 

In  regard  to  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  informa- 
tion, we  quote  also:  "The  estimates  of  preventability 
.  .  .  need  special  explanation.  In  a  few  cases,  these 
estimates  are  based  on  statistical  experience.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  based  on  clinical  experience  merely,  without 
any  exact  statistics.  They  are  thus  in  the  nature  of  expert 
guesses.  The  experts  in  all  cases  are  physicians.  .  .  . 
Those  who  gave  to  the  construction  of  these  estimates  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  observations  and  reading  were 
especially  asked  above  all  to  be  conservative.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  exaggeration  of  their  estimates  in  the 
table. their  average  was  taken,  and  then  the  estimate  entered 
as  below  the  average  given.  When,  as  was  true  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  different  estimates  agreed  fairly  well, 
the  average  was  employed,  or  rather  the  nearest  figure  ending 
in  0,  or  5  next  below  the  average.  If  the  individual  estimates 
diverged  widely,  an  estimate  was  used  below  the  average, 
favoring  the  conservative  estimates  rather  than  the  optimis- 
tic. Also  in  cases  where  only  a  few  estimates  were  obtain- 
able, the  estimate  as  entered  was  put  below  the  average  of 
those  given."  Because  of  the  conservative  way  in  which  the 
ratios  were  prepared  we  shall  often  find  it  convenient  in  the 
future  to  speak  of  the  corresponding  prevention  of  deaths  as 
''reasonable"  to  distinguish  it  from  another  plan  to  be  con- 
sidered later. 

The  ratios  of  preventability  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


1 

'C 


i.. 
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TABLE  I  • 

SHOWING  nSHER'B  RATIOS  OF  PREVENTABILITT  FOR  THE  DISEASES  ENUllERA'tED 
IN  THE  MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EACH  DISEASE  AS  INDICATED  BT  THE  PERCENTAGE 
THE  NUMBER  OF  ITS  DEATHS  BEARS  TO  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS. 


CMues  of  Death. 


PramiiMDM  Of , 
CMS.    Per  Cent,  of 
all  Deaths. 


Ratbof 
bility.    Ptt 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

U 

16 

le 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 

87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 


Premature  birth 

Congenital  matfonnaUcm  of  the  heart. 

Other  ooncenital  malfonnationa 

Conflenital  debility 

Hydrooephahis 

Venereal  dieeaBei 

Diirrhea  and  enteritia 

Meaalea 

Acute  bconebitia. 

Brondio-fineamaoia 

WhooiMng  oough 

Croup. 

Menin^tii 

Dfaeaaea  of  larynx— not  laryncitia. . . 

Larynntia 

DiphSerk 

Soarlet  fever 

Diieaeei  of  lymphatiei 

ToniilitiB 

Tetanna 

Tuberculoma— not  of  lunce 


Appendidtia 

Typhoid  fever 

Puerperal  convuUona 

PMrperaleeptioemia 

Other  dheaaea  of  ohildbirth 

Diaeasei  of  tubea 

Peritonitis 

Smallpox 

TuberottloaiB  of  lunga 

Violenee 

Mabrial  fever 

SepUoemia 

General,  ili-defined,  and  unknown  eanaea  (bduding 

"heart  faihne,"  "dropay,"  and  "oonvnlaiooa") 

Eryaipelaa 

Pneumonia  ^obar  and  unqoaBfiedD 

Aoute  nei^intia 

Plflurisv  •«.••••   «•••••■••••*•■■«■*••■•*■ 

Aoute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver 

ObeUuctiona  of  xnteetinca 

Aloc^oUan 

Hemorrhage  of  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  thyroid  body 

Ovarian  tumor 

Uterine  tumor 

Rheumatism 

Gangrene  of  lun^ 

Anemia,  leukemia 

Chronic  poisonings 

Congeetaon  of  lungs 

Ulcer  of  stomadi 

Carbuncle 

Pericarditis 

Canoer  of  female  congenital  organs 

Dysentery 

GastritM 

Cholera  nostras 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 


2.0 
.65 
.8 

2.8 
.1 
.8 

7.74 
.8 

1.1 

2.4 
.0 
.8 

1.6 
.07 
.06 

1.4 
.6 
.01 
.06 
.19 
.17 
.06 
.7 

2.0 
.2 
.4 
.86 
.1 
.6 
.01 

9.9 

7.6 
.2 
.8 
.29 

9.2 
.8 

7.0 
.6 
.27 
.02 
.6 
.4 
.1 
.02 
.07 
.1 
.6 
.08 
.4 
.05 
.4 
.2 
.03 
.1 
.6 
.6 
.66 
.09 
.9 


40 
0 
0 
40 
0 
70 
60 
40 
80 
60 
40 
75 
70 
40 
40 
70 
60 
90 
45 
80 
75 
60 
60 
86 
80 
86 
60 
66 
65 
75 
75 
85 
80 
40 
0 

SO 
60 
45 
SO 
55 

0 
85 
85 
80 
10 

0 
60 
10 

0 
50 
70 
50 
50 
50 
10 

0 
80 
50 
60 
60 


•VWhcr's  Report,  p.  104. 
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TABLE  I— Conthnied. 


Cftuse  of  Death. 


PromiseDM  of  Dis- 
PerCenLof 
aUDeftths. 


Ratio  of  Prorent*- 
bifity.   FttCent. 


61  General  panlyas  of  insane 

S2  Hyatid  tuxnon  of  liw 

(S3  EodocarditaB 

64  Looomotor  ataxia 

65  Diic—  of  Tcins 

66  Caooer  of  breaat ^ 

67  Diabetes. 

68  Bifiaiy  calculi 

no  Tl-unU. 

Dv  nenna 

70  Cancer  not  q>eeified 

71  Tumor 

72  Bridit*8dMase 

73  EmboUsm  and  thxomboflis t. 

74  Cancer  of  intestines 

75  Cancer  of  sUnnadi  and  lirer 

76  Caleoli  of  urinary  tract 

77  Cancer  of  mouth 

78  Heart  disease 

70  Influensa 

80  Asthma  and  emphysema 

81  AapDA  pectoris 

82  Apoplexy 

83  Cancer  «  din 

84  Chronio  brondutis 

85  Faralyris 

86  Softeninff  of  brain 

87  Dneases  of  arteries 

88  Diseases  of  bladder 

89  Gangrene 

00  Old  age 


75 

75 

25 

35 

40 

0 

10 

40 

70 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

25^ 

60 

30 

3fr 

0 
30 
50 

0 
10 
45 
60 

0 


The  area  used  as  a  basis  of  the  investigation  comprises  the 
states  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  states,  together 
with  several  cities  in  other  states  formed,  in  the  years  1900-5, 
what  is  known  as  the  ''registration  area."  The  essential  and 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  registration  area  is  that  its 
annual  registration  of  deaths  is  regarded  officially  as  having 
an  error  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  Additions  have  been  made 
to  this  area  since  1905  but  it  was  thought  best  to  limit  the 
area  under  observation  to  the  11  registration  states  enumer- 
ated above,  as  these  states  were  the  only  registration  states 
to  continue  as  such  throughout  the  period  considered — the 
11  years  1900-10. 

The  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  mortality  tables  are 
merely  plans  for  the  computation  of  the  corresponding  death 
rates  for  each  age.  Once  the  death  rates  are  computed,  the 
rest  of  the  mortality  table  is  set  up  very  easily. 
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The  data  necessary  for  this  computation  comprise  the  deaths 
for  each  year  of  age  and  the  population  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year. 

The  deaths  are  given  directly  in  the  government  mortality 
statistics;  but  the  population  data  given  in  the  census  reports 
do  not  pertain  to  the  population  at  the  beginning  any  more 
than  they  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  usually  assume  the 
population  data  to  refer  to  the  population  at  the  middle  of 
the  year  and  that  to  determine  the  population  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  ordinary  population  data  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  deaths  (usually  one  half  of  the  total 
number)  that  have  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  quotient  of  the  deaths  by  the  population  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  for  each  age  gives  the  death  rate  required. 
More  refined  methods  would  be  necessary  to  compute  death 
rates  at  ages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  age  of  birlh  if  much 
emphasis  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  the 
several  mortality  tables,  but  as  we  are  concerned  here  only 
with  differences  in  corresponding  results  of  two  such  tables, 
such  methods  are  regarded  as  unnecessary. 

From  now  on  we  shall  often  refer  to  those  whose  deaths 
are  prevented  as  "restored"  or  as  "restorations;"  we  shall  refer 
also  to  those  diseases  which  have  the  ratio  "zero"  in  Table  I 
as  "impreventable"  instead  of  using  the  longer  expression 
"diseases  whose  deaths  are  unpreventable." 

The  computation  of  the  death  rates  of  Table  I  which  is 
based  upon  actual  deaths  is  straightforward  and  involves  no 
particular  difficulty. 

The  plan  for  computing  the  death  rates  based  upon  mortal- 
ity conditions  wherein  preventable  deaths  are  prevented  re- 
quires special  explanation.  As  a  concrete  illustration,  let  us 
assume  1,000,000  persons  to  be  living  in  a  given  community 
all  at  exactly  the  same  age  and  that  60,000  of  that  number  die 
during  the  succeeding  year.  We  say  that  the  death  rate  for 
that  age  is  .05000.  Assuming  also  that  5,000  of  the  50,000 
deaths  are  due,  say  to  pneumonia,  what  would  be  the  death 
rate  for  that  age  if  60  per  cent.,  or  3,000  of  thp  deaths  due  to 
pneumonia  were  prevented?  In  other  words,  how  many 
deaths  would  now  occur  among  the  1,000,000?     Evidently, 
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the  number  of  deaths  would  be  50,000  minus  3,000  plus  what- 
ever deaths  would  occur  among  the  3,000  restored,  due  to  other 
diseases  than  pneumonia.  The  only  way  to  determine  how 
many  deaths  would  occur  among  the  restored  is  to  assume  the 
restored  to  be  normal  persons  again  and  hence  subject  to  or- 
dinary diseases  just  as  normal  persons,  in  which  case  it  is  nec- 
essary merely  to  multiply  the  3,000  by  the  probability  of  dying 
from  the  effects  of  diseases  other  than  pneumonia.  This 
probabihty  is  identically  the  death  rate  based  upon  the  total 
number  of  actual  deaths  (as  given  by  the  government  mor- 
tality statistics)  diminished  by  the  number  of  deaths  due  to 
pneumonia. 

The  method  of  computing  death  rates  wherein  the  deaths 
from  a  large  number  of  diseases  are  prevented,  is  exactly  anal- 
ogous to  the  above  case  of  a  single  disease.  The  number  of 
deaths  that  will  occur  among  the  restored  is  ascertained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  restored  by  the  probability  of  dying 
from  the  effects  of  unpreventable  diseases.  We  obtain  this 
probability  for  each  age  by  entering  Fisher's  table  of  ratios 
and  ascertaining  just  what  diseases  are  unpreventable  at  all 
(have  the  ratio  "  zero ")  and  then  divide  the  total  niunber  of 
deaths  due  to  these  diseases  by  the  corresponding  population. 

If  we  let  q,  represent  this  probability  or  death  rate  based 
upon  deaths  due  to  unpreventable  diseases,  and  r,  the  number 
of  restorations,  the  death  rate  for  any  age  x,  when  preventable 
deaths  are  prevented,  becomes 


_dx-r,+qA_  d,-(l-q',)r. 


Ix 


Ix 


(a) 


which,  for  the  numerical  example  given  above,  becomes 
_50,000-3,000-Hq;'3,000  _  50,000- Q-q,') 3,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


We  have  used  the  death  rates  represented  by  q,  also  to 
construct  a  third  mortality  table  (Table  III)  whose  use  and 
importance  will  be  explained  later. 
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After  the  three  sets  of  death  rates  were  computed,  the  three 
mortality  tables  themselves  were  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  such  a  table,  given  previously. 

The  data  used  in  this  investigation  comprise  the  deaths  and 
population  by  ages  for  the  area  considered.  In  other  words, 
the  data  comprise  the  essential  material  for  computing  the 
death  rates  for  the  different  ^es. 

The  population  for  1900  of  the  11  registration  states  enu- 
merated above  is  given  for  each  age,  but,  as  is  well  l^nowii' 
there  is  a  great  concentration  at  ages  which  are  a  multiple  of 
5,  particularly  those  ending  in  0;  so  the  data  were  first  com- 
bined into  quinquennial  age  groups  and  then  the  values  for 
each  age  were  interpolated.  The  population  data  for  1910 
were  avulable  only  in  quinquennial  age  groups. 

The  different  processes  of  interpolation  used  are  described 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  mathematical  computation  of 
the  death  rates. 

The  population  data  for  the  years  1900  and  1910  by  quin- 
quennial age  groups  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  n. 
POPULATION  BY  AOB  OROUPS  FOB  YEARS  im  AND  HIO  FOR  ELEVEN  REOI9T11AT10S 


Avi. 

IWW. 

1110. 

A«». 

IIMO. 

IIIO. 

.ffiffi 
« 

,t06,TT9 

gg 

2.m.m 

«M4 

I.MT4S0 

sa 

The  deaths  are  given  for  the  age  groups  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5-9, 
10-19,  20-29,— "90  and  above,"  and  are  given  by  single  and 
total  years  from  1900  to  1910  inclusive  as  follows: 
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DEATHS  BY  AGE  GROUPS  FOR  BACH  YEAR  OP  1S0O-19IO  AND  THE  TOTAL,  FOR  ELEVEN 


y« 

". 

.. 

=. 

'■ 

5-1. 

10-19 

»-». 

ItM 

M,S31 
M,;51 
M.SUJ 
H,8M 
70.760 
SE,H2 
■8,881 

tB3U 

13,806 

It!003 
»,S70 

e!333 

W23 

e,2oe 
e,M3 

t!l3fl 

aidij 
IS 

ii 

4:0S4 

3:ise 

2;ciH 

21982 
J,MO 

8,121 

8J12 
8,1S7 

7;788 
7,54« 

7;»72 

13>H 

14]002 
U,3W 

SI 

26.68« 

ISM 

2SJ87 
24.958 

TffliU     

730,3M 

l»0,SS7 

70,130 

43,875 

'■■" 

89,889 

149.87B 

28a,«78 

Yrw,.                        30-M. 

<M», 

60-a». 

««.. 

7I)-7S. 

80^. 

90-    . 

190)       .    

iw'.'.'. 
itai'..'' ..:.'. 

II 
11 

28>ftB 

37,152 

a«,D43 

27,SJ>8 
2«,773 

30.939 

30,W7 
3a!23« 

S3'.3Sli 
34.173 

95,1S1 
3i,3M 
38,539 

37,SM 

3e!789 
3»:iB7 

42)u)a 

42;4M 
431630 
18,097 

38,031 
38,1)63 

3i;4»H 

42!026 
41,712 

43)m2 
4S.183 
48,87! 

2I,4!I 
i32,MI 
20,147 
2i:74« 

24^124 
24,148 

3.424 

3)247 
3:S30 

3:033 

3:s;8 
a:s76 

To 

■I.... 

31S,3M 

327,741 

372,044 

Ml,7!1 

4fl3,M7 

I5SJ0* 

40,648 

After  the  total  deaths  for  each  of  the  145  diseases  listed  in 
the  mortality  statistics  (by  age  groups)  for  all  the  area  con- 
sidered, and  the  11  years  1!)00-10  were  determined,  these 
totals  were  multiplied  by  the  appropriate  ratios  of  preventa- 
bility  given  by  Professor  Fisher,  to  obtain  the  number  of 
deaths  that  are  preventable.  The  following  table  gives  the 
lota!  number  of  preventable  deaths: 


A^ 

r.. 

Agn. 

41,487 

50-S9.!. 
50-89  .. 

Ro-SB  ;■ 

jg:::,  ■::■:.:.■.-  ■ 

182,301 
73.5[11 
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The  following  table  ff.ves  the  total  number  of  deaths  due 
only  to  unpreventable  diseases  (those  that  have  the  ratio 
"zero"  in  Table  I: 

TABLE  y. 
DEATflB  DDE  TO  DISEASES  REGAflDED  AS  ABSOLtTELV  UNPREVENTABLE. 


Aft*. 

Dtath*. 

Aco. 

ThaOa. 

.a 

ffi! 

ttt-M 

After  the  populations  for  1900  and  1910,  as  given  in  Table 
II,  were  averaged,  and  this  average  multipUed  by  the  number 

II  (as  explained  later),  the  final  data,  also  the  totals  of  Table 

III  and  the  data  of  Tables  IV  and  V  were  expressed  in  quin- 
quennial ^e  groups  (as  explained  later),  as  follows: 


Ag.. 

TiUen. 

Ag.. 

T»bkin, 

T,bl.IV. 

T.bl.V. 

;l.«f,.i»0 

s:ISS 

-,"■'-. IM 
I' J  ,451 

IS3.MJ 

si 

i;.oti 

a™ 
si 

is 

70.TM 
(«.!« 

70, on 
7S,nM 

43.610 

3S748 

We  shall  now  show  more  in  dettul  the  methods  used  in  com- 
puting the  three  sets  of  death  rates  for  mortality  Tables  1, 2, 
and  3. 

In  all  three  cases  we  averaged  the  data  for  the  11  years  in 
order  to  obtain  results  based  upon  an  average  year.    However, 
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this  plan  of  averaging  the  data  was  carried  out  by  assuming  as 
our  average  year  that  one  whose  population  and  whose  deaths 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  corresponding  totals  of  the  11 
years. 

Since  the  population  data  are  issued  only  once  in  10  years, 
we  assumed  that  the  population  increased  in  arithmetical 
progression  from  the  year  1900  to  the  year  1910.  That  is, 
we  averaged  the  populations  for  1900  and  1910,  and  multi- 
plied the  average  by  11  to  obtain  the  population  for  the  11 
years.  Perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  assume 
that  the  population  increased  in  geometrical  progression,  but 
as  we  are  not  concerned  with  values  given  directly  in  the 
mortality  tables  but  rather  with  differences  of  such  values, 
the  extra  work  required  to  carry  through  such  a  plan  was 
considered  ibinecessary. 

From  the  data  given  by  age  groups  in  Tables  II,  III,  IV, 
and  y,  the  population,  deaths,  and  restorations  for  each  age 
were  obtained  by  methods  of  interpolation  to  be  explained 
later;  then  the  populations  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
each  age  were  found  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  given 
above. 

The  death  rates  of  Table  1,  which  is  based  upon  actual 
deaths,  were  then  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  deaths 
(given  in  Table  III)  by  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  (obtained  from  the  data  of  Table  II),  for  each  age. 

The  death  rates  of  Table  3  which  is  based  uppn  deaths  due 
only  to  unpreventable  diseases,  were  found  by  dividing  the 
number  of  deaths  due  only  to  unpreventable  diseases  (given 
in  Table  V)  by  the  same  population  which  was  used  to  com- 
pute the  death  rates  of  Table  1. 

The  death  rates  of  Table  2  which  is  based  upon  deaths  that 
would  occur  if  unnecessary  deaths  were  prevented,  were  found 
through  the  use  of  the  formula 


,  d,  -  0  -  q,Or, 


(a) 


given  above,  where  d,  refers  to  the  deaths  of  Table  III, 
Qx  the  death  rates  of  Table  3,  r,  the  restorations  of  Table  IV 
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and  li  the  populations  which  were  used  to  compute  the  death 
rates  of  Tables  1  and  2,  for  the  different  ages. 


ISUOO    ».u    u. 
iita    H.n  I  u. 


I.'OI      lin>  I  M-> 


i'M      34741  '  U.M 

I.A7     37 in   iiJ| 


■fiVI      KMU  ;   ■■■• 


!.nO      liHU  '   *'<! 


»     ionee  I  !.<■ 
141  ,   yata     i-N 


We  shall  now  explain  the  methods  of  iuterpolation.    As  all 
the  deaths  are  available  in  the  age  groups  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  b^, 
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10-19,  20-29,— "90  and  above,"  and  the  population  in  the 
age  groups  0,  0-4,  6-9,  10-14,--60-64,  65-74,-86-94,  ''96 
and  above,"  columns  of  T,  were  formed  in  each  case  by  suc- 
cessive additions  of  the  numbers  at  the  different  ages,  such 
that,  Tx  represents  the  total  number  at  ages  x  and  above. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  deaths,  T40  means  the  total 
number  of  deaths  at  ages  40  and  above.  This  change  into 
columns  of  T,  is  seen  to  be  necessary  from  the  character  of 
the  ori^nal  data. 

Ordinary  fifth  differences  were  used  to  interpolate  single 
values  to  form  quinquennial  age  groups  out  of  the  decennial 
^e  groups. 

The  four  values  of  T^  within  each  quinquennial  age  group 
(except,  of  course,  the  two  at  each  end)  were  interpolated  by 
what  is  known  as  Sprague's  osculatory  method.  This  method 
is  so  well  explained  in  so  many  places  that  we  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  state  merely  that  its  use  has  the  advantage  over 
ordinary  differences  in  that  not  only  the  slope  but  also  the 
curvature  of  the  curve  (representing  the  values  considered)  at 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  different  partial  interpolation 
<;urves  is  considered.  As  a  result,  the  curve  representing  the 
completed  series  of  values  becomes  much  less  undulating  in 
form  and  hence  more  smooth  throughout. 

The  final  leading  differences  for  interpolating  four  values 
between  us  and  Us  of  the  series  of  equidistant  values  Uo,  Ui, 
U2,  Uf,  U4,  and  U5  are  as  follows: 


(1) 

(2) 
<3) 

<4) 
<5) 


A  Up  ,  gMio  ,    jj  A»Uo  _  jj  A*Uo  ,        A»Uo 
6  6*  5» "  5*  5* 


1    "    +    6    "    +     1    "     +3 


(( 


1    "    +    4    "     -  3    " 
1    "     -  2    " 

5    " 


^i^i  ■";] 
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tl.M 
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To  apply  this  method  of  interpolation,  the  observed  values 
of  Tx  are  differenced,  the  differences  divided  by  the  appro- 
priate power  of  5  (or  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  decimal) 
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as  indicated  above,  and  then  the  leading  differences  themselves 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  above  scheme. 

The  interpolated  values  of  Tx  for  each  interval  are  formed 
by  the  continued  addition  of  the  differences  in  the  usual  way, 
and  there  is  a  good  check  on  the  computation  because  the  next 
higher  quinquennial  value  of  Tz  given  in  the  original  or  ob- 
served data  must  be  reproduced  at  each  stage. 

Each  quinquennial  interval  will  have  its  own  set  of  differ- 
ences derived  from  the  differences  of  an  age  ten  years  younger, 
but  the  easiest  plan  is  to  compute  the  successive  fifth  differ- 
ences which  by  a  continued  addition  to  the  lower  differences 
of  the  preceding  sub-interval  (in  each  case)  will  lead  to  the 
desired  interpolated  values  of  the  next  interval.  This  plan 
avoids  the  separate  computation  of  the  leading  differences  for 
each  interval  to  be  interpolated. 

The  scheme  of  computing  successive  fifth  differences  has 
been  suggested  before  but  we  were  unable  to  find  anywhere 
the  formulas  for  computing  these  fifth  differences,  so  we  have 
derived  them  ourselves  to  be  as  follows: 

4A»  +  A«,  -6A»,  -6A»-6A«,4A»  +  3A«,5A»  +  5A«, 

where  A'^=^- 

After  the  interpolation  itself  is  completed  the  subtraction 
of  each  value  of  Tz  from  the  one  at  the  age  next  below  will 
give  the  desired  column  (of  deaths  or  population)  of  values  for 
each  age. 

As  Sprague's  method  of  interpolation  requires  two  quin- 
quennial periods  on  each  side  of  the  interval  into  which  five 
sub-intervals  are  to  be  introduced,  the  interpolation  at  the 
ends  of  each  set  of  data  were  performed  by  using  ordinary 
third  differences.  For  the  inner  of  the  two  quinquennial 
periods  at  the  ends  of  each  set  of  data  the  interpolations 
were  applied  centrally.  Thus  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
through  the  points  Uq  Ui,  U2,  and  U3  or 

,      .       ,  X  (x  —  1)    .  2       I    X  (x  —  1)  (x  —  2)  .  8 
u,  =  Uo  +  xAuo  +  — ^— — -  AX  H ^^ ^-y A'uo 

for  X  =3  5/6,  6/5 — 10/5  were  differenced  five  times  to  form  the 
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leading  differences  to  interpolate  four  values  between  Ui  and 
Us.     The  leading  differences  are  as  follows: 


(1) 

Auo  ,    3  A*Uo_  ^A% 
5             5-             5^ 

(2) 

1    "     +  1    " 

(3) 

I    " 

(4  and  5) 

0 

The  ordinates  of  the  same  curve  for  x  =  0/5 — 1/5,  5/6 
were  differenced  five  times  also  to  form  the  leading  differences- 
for  interpolating  four  intermediate  values  in  the  outer  quin- 
quennial periods.  Thus,  these  interpolations  are  not  applied 
centrally.     The  leading  differences  are  as  follows: 


(1) 

5    -\^    +S» 

(2) 

1    "    -4    " 

(3) 

1    " 

(4  and  5) 

0 

The  main  advantage  in  using  the  above  tables  of  leading: 
differences,  besides  convenience  and  system,  is  the  accom- 
panying check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  computation,  just 
as  in  the  application  of  Sprague's  method. 

A  very  little  investigation  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  part 
of  the  mortality  table  at  and  beyond  age  90  is  very  flexible  aa 
far  as  the  data  are  concerned,  but  that  the  difference  in  the 
expectation  of  life  at  birth  on  two  plans,  even  though  they 
differ  widely,  is  insignificant,  because  at  the  ulterior  end  of 
the  table  we  are  dealing  not  only  with  very  small  populations 
in  comparison  with  the  radix  (or  population  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  table),  but  also  with  the  difference  of  two  such  small 
populations. 

This  fact  is  very  important,  for  we  tested,  in  various  way» 
the  possibility  of  lengthening  the  mortality  tables,  and  con- 
cluded in  every  case  that  any  significant  lengthening  of  the 
table  would  require  quite  unreasonable  assumptions.     For 
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example,  an  assumption  that  the  death  rate  shall  remEun  con- 
stantly equal  to  that  of  age  89  after  that  age,  lengthens  the 
table  itself  scarcely  a  year  and  has  no  significant  effect  upon 
the  expectation  of  life.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  do  choice  worth  while  in 
dealing  with  the  ulterior  end  of  the  mortality  table. 


N  BBQARD  TO  TEE  FRSVEMTIOH 
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The  tables  were  completed,  however,  for 'the  purpose  of 
computing  the  expectations  of  life  at  the  earlier  ages. 

The  death  rates  for  Tables  2  and  3  are,  of  course,  less  than 
the  corresponding  rates  for  Table  1  below  age  90,  but  the 
curves  representing  the  rates  for  Tables  2  and  3  are  much 
steeper  at  the  higher  ages  than  that  of  Table  1;  hence,  any 
effort  to  interpolate  in  the  two  tables  beyond  age  90  results 
in  death  rates  greater  instead  of  less  than  those  found  in  the 
same  way  for  Table  1,  a  result  which,  of  course,  is  not 
tenable. 

As  the  best  estimate  of  the  death  rates  at  the  extreme  ages, 
we  assumed  the  same  values  in  Tables  2  and  3  as  in  Table  1. 
Any  systematic  effort  to  obtain  values  less  than  those  thus 
chosen  resulted  in  absurd  values.  For  example,  the  assump- 
tion of  a  longer  mortality  table  for  Tables  2  and  3  than  for 
Table  1  leads  to  intermediate  values  of  the  death  rates  in  the 
neighborhood  of  age  90  and  beyond,  in  excess  of  unity. 

The  tables  of  deaths  and  restorations  afford  abundant  mate- 
rial for  profitable  discussion  and  therefore  merit  careful  and 
intelligent  interpretation.  Most  of  such  discussion,  however 
important  and  valuable,  would  prove  only  distantly  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  and  so  must  be  passed  over  for 
the  present.  We  shall  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  important 
facts  which  are  closely  related  to  the  subject  under  consid^' 
eration. 

(a)  A  careful  comparison  of  the  number  of  deaths  given  in 
Table  III*  for  each  year  shows  that  although  mortality  con- 
ditions on  the  whole  are  gradually  improving  from  year  to 
year,  they  are  improving  only  because  the  decrease  in  the 
death  rates  at  the  ages  preceding  age  40,  except  at  the  age  of 
birth,  exceeds  the  increase  at  ages  beyond  age  40.  In  other 
words,  while  diseases  operative  at  the  younger  ages  are  show- 

•It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  population  inonand  about  20  per  omt.  from  year  IMO  to 
year  1910. 
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ing  wonderful  improvement,  those  operative  at  the  more  ad- 
vanced ages  are  actually  growing  more  destructive. 

(b)  Comparison  of  the  number  of  restorations  in  Table  IV 
with  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  Table  III  indicates  that 
most  of  the  preventable  diseases  are  operative  principally  at 
the  eartier  ages.  In  fact,  many  diseases  were  found,  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  Table  IV,  which  showed  im- 
provement  at   the  earlier  ^es  and  a  deterioration   at   the 

'  more  advanced  ages.  It  ia  apparent  that  most  attention  has 
been  paid  by  scientists  to  the  ills  and  weaknesses  of  youth 
rather  than  those  of  the  older  ages. 

(c)  If  we  assume  the  ratios  of  preventable  deaths  to  all 
deaths  by  ages,  as  indicated  by  Tables  III  and  IV  covering  the 
area  composed  of  the  11  registration  states  considered  in  this 
paper,  to  hold  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  we  find  that 
about  6,000,000  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  14,000,000  deaths 
that  occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the  eleven  yeais 
1900-10,  were  wholly  unnecessary. 

It  has  been  noted  that  relatively  few  deaths  at  the  older 
ages  are  preventable;  we  believe,  however,  that  if  scientists 
could  be  made  to  realize  fully  the  importance  of  improving 
mortality  conditions  at  the  higher  ages,  just  as  great  an  im- 
provement is  possible  at  these  ages  as  is  exhibited  at  present 
at  the  younger  ages. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  tremendous  advance  would 
be  made  if  death  rates  at  the  older  ages  could  be  made  to 
decrease  instead  of  being  allowed  to  increase.  In  other  words, 
if  in  estimating  the  annual  change  in  mortality  conditions, 
we  were  allowed  to  register  an  improvement  at  the  older  ages 
and  hence  add  a  measure  of  this  improvement  to  the  measure 
of  improvement  at  the  younger  ages,  instead  of  allowing  the 
effects  of  an  improvement  at  the  younger  ages  to  be  canceled 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  effects  of  a  deterioration  at  the  older 
ages,  the  results  would  be  marvelous. 

We  are  compelled  to  deal,  in  this  paper,  wholly  with  losses 
due  to  preventable  deaths  that  can  be  expressed  statistically; 
perhaps  the  greatest  loss  of  all  is  one  which  we  have  no  way 
of  measuring  numerically,  and  that  is  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  and  general  wisdom  of  older  persons  much 
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the  greater  part  of  which  is  lost  at  the  present  time  through 
premature  loss  of  memory,  intellectual  and  physical  weakness, 
and  all  other  characteristics  of  premature  old  age. 

Some  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind believe  the  average  length  of  life  should  be  from  75  to 
200  years.  If  such  should  be  the  length  of  life,  it  is  evident 
that  much  must  be  done  that  has  not,  as  yet,  even  been  at- 
tempted, and  the  present  discussion  should  make  it  clear  at 
what  point  the  main  attack  should  be  directed — at  the  dis- 
eases of  the  older  ages. 

We  have  already  stated  that  a  mortality  table  expresses 
concisely  and  clearly  the  mortality  conditions  based  upon 
circumstances  wherein  the  corresponding  death  rates  are  known 
and  are  used  to  construct  the  given  mortality  table.  We  shall 
now  compare  the  mortality  tables,  (a)  Table  1,  which  is  based 
upon  deaths  as  they  occur  at  present,  and  (b)  Table  2,  in  which 
preventable  deaths  are  assumed  to  have  been  prevented,  to 
ascertain  the  vital  losses  that  are  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
preventable  deaths. 

We  have  brought  together  the  death  rates  of  Tables  1  and 
2,  in  Table  4  for  purposes  of  readier  comparison.  We  have 
also  added  a  column  of  corresponding  differences  of  these 
death  rates,  and  a  column  of  the  percentages  of  these  differ- 
ences of  the  death  rates  based  on  actual  deaths. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  general  death  rate  for  this  coun- 
try is  about  14  per  1,000,  this  fact  will  help  us  to  understand 
more  completely  a  discussion  of  the  two  sets  of  death  rates. 

The  excess  in  death  rates,  given  in  Table  4,  due  to  the  occur- 
rence of  preventable  deaths  begins  at  the  maximum  value  of 
57  per  1,000  and  decreases  very  abruptly  by  ages  to  about  3 
per  1,000  at  age  1  and  then  on  to  the  minimum  value  of  1  per 
1,000  at  age  10;  the  excess  then  increases  about  5  or  6  per 
10,000  each  5  years  until  at  age  50  the  excess  has  accumu- 
lated to  about  6  per  1,000,  or  almost  one  half  the  general  death 
rate.  After  age  50,  the  excess  in  the  death  rate  about  doubles 
itself  every  5  years  to  the  end  of  the  table. 

The  percentage  of  this  excess  of  the  existing  death  rate 
starts  in  at  zero  at  the  highest  ages  and  increases  gradually, 
as  age  decreases,  through  30  per  cent,  at  age  80,  35  per  cent. 
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«t  age  G5,  40  per  cent,  at  age  50,  to  over  50  per  cent,  from  age 
35  down  to  age  15,  bcirg  a  JrJtIe  over  56  per  cent,  tetween 
ages  20  and  25.  For  all  a^es  below  ;ipo  15,  the  percentage 
adheres  closely  to  50  per  cent. 
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The  excess  in  death  rates  is  the  greatest  at  the  age  of  birth, 
being  over  57  per  1,000,  or  over  four  times  the  general  death 
rate.  The  importance  of  the  excess  at  this  age  is  all  the  more 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  population  at  this  age  is  greater 
than  for  any  other  age  in  any  community.  Hence,  the 
absolute  loss  in  deaths  at  the  age  of  birth  is  much  greater  than 
at  any  other  age. 

In  examining  the  value  of  this  excess  in  death  rate  at  any 
age,  the  relative  amount  of  population  usually  found  at  that 
age  should  be  considered.  For  example,  the  excess  in  death 
rates  at  age  80  and  beyond  is  40  per  1,000  or  greater,  but  the 
absolute  loss  measured  in  number  of  deaths  is  no  wise  as  serious 
as  this  excess  indicates,  because  the  population  at  this  age  is 
always  very  small — a  little  over  6  per  cent,  of  that  at  the  age 
of  birth  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  constructed  Table  5  giving  approximate  values  of 
the  losses  in  deaths  for  representative  ages,  together  with 
corresponding  approximate  values  of  the  excess  in  death  rates, 
taken  from  Table  4.  The  populations  for  each  age  used  to 
compute  the  losses  in  deaths  are  approximate  values  of  those 
given  in  Table  II.  A  comparison  of  these  losses  in  deaths 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  excess  in 
death  rates  at  each  age. 

TABLE  5. 


Age. 


PoiNiIation 
1910. 


Loss  in  Death 
Rates,  per  1,000. 


Loss  in  DeaUia. 


0 
1 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


500.000 
481,000 
422,000 
471,000 
390,000 
313.000 
227.000 
124,000 
86.000 
30.000 


57 
16 

1 

3 

4 

4i 

5i 
10 
20 
41 


29,013  (> 
7.696 
422 
1.413 
1.560 
1.400 
1.249 
1.240 
1,720 
1.230 


'600.57) 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  ten  years  the  absolute  losses 
in  deaths  in  Table  5  are  remarkably  alike  in  value  for  each 
age;  the  losses  for  the  first  ten  years,  however,  begin  with  a 
loss  in  deaths  at  the  age  of  birth  of  almost  25  times  the  average 
loss  at  any  following  age,  and  decrease  through  a  relatively 
large  loss  at  age  1,  to  the  minimum  value  at  age  10,  which  is 
only  about  one  fourth  that  of  any  succeeding  age. 
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We  have  brought  together  also  the  expectations  of  life  of 
Tables  1  and  2  in  Table  6  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
discussion.  A  third  column  gives  the  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  these  expectations,  expressed  in  years  and  days. 


TABLE  «. 

COMPLETE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  LIFE  AS  BASED  UPON  THE  TWO  ASSUMPTIONS  THAT 
DEATHS  ARE  AND  ARE  NOT  PREVENTED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RATIOS  GIVEN  IN 
TABLE  I. 


0. 
1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

5. 

ft. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
li. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
IS. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
20. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
81. 
32. 
83. 
84. 


Age. 


Deathfl 


Not  Pr&-     Pre- 
vented,    vented. 


LoflBUl 


Yean.   Days. 


49.44 
50.03 
50.84 
50.04 
50.15 

55.51 
54.81 
54.00 
53.20 
52.43 
51.57 
50.09 
49.80 
48.91 
48.03 

47.15 
40.31 
45.50 
44.71 
43.93 

43.15 
42.37 
41.00 
40.83 
40.07 

39.31 
38.50 
37.82 
37.08 
30.34 

35.01 
34.88 
34.15 
33.42 
32.09 


35 31.90 

80 1  31.23 

87 !  30.50 

88 •  29.77 

89 1  29.03 


40 28.30 

41 27.67 

42 20.85 


43. 
44. 


20.12 
25.40 


02.11 
00.20 
00.28 
05.07 
04.94 

04.18 
03.27 
02.42 
01.54 
00.03 
59.72 
58.79 
57.80 
50.80 
50.00 

55.07 
54.10 
53.20 
52.30 
51.48 


41.80 
41.01 
40.15 
39.30 
38.40 

37.01 
30.70 
35.92 
35.06 
34.24 

33.40 
32.57 
31.74 
30.91 
30.09 


12 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


50.59 

7 

49.70 

7 

48.82 

7 

47.94 

7 

47.00 

0 

40.18 

0 

45.81 

0 

44.45 

0 

43.58 

0 

42.72 

0 

0 
0 
0 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

4 
4 

4 


245 
84 

101 
11 

288 

220 

108 

131 

102 

73 

55 

37 

22 

321 

354 

330 
310 
277 
237 
201 

101 

120 

80 

40 

201 

318 
274 
280 
183 
139 

91 

47 

0 

321 

281 


153 
113 


37 

0 

325 

288 


45. 
40. 

47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55 

50. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

00. 
01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 

05. 
00. 
07. 
08. 
09. 

70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 

75. 
70. 

n. 

78. 
79. 


237  i  80. 
193  81. 


82. 
83. 


77  84. 


85. 
80. 
87. 
88. 


252  89. 
90. 


Age. 


Deaths 

Lobs  in 

Not  Pre-' 
vented,  i 

Pre- 
vented. 

29.28 

Yean. 

Days. 

24.08 

219 

23.97 

28.47 

183 

23.20 

27.07 

150 

22.50 

20.87 

118 

21.87 

20.09 

80 

21.17 

25.80 

47 

20.47 

24.52 

18 

19.78 

23.74 

850 

19.09 

22.97 

321 

18.40 

22.21 

290 

17.74 

21.40 

3 

203 

17.06 

20.72 

8 

284 

10.45 

20.00 

8 

201 

1     15.83 

19.80 

8 

193 

15.23 

18.01 

8 

139 

14.03 

17.93 

3 

110 

14.05 

17.27 

3 

80 

13.48 

10.01 

8 

47 

12.92 

15.90 

3 

15 

12.80 

15.32 

2 

850 

!    11.82 

14.09 

2 

816 

I     11.29 

14.07 

2 

285 

10.77 

13.47 

2 

250 

10.20 

12.87 

2 

223 

9.77 

12.29 

2 

190 

i      9.29 

11.71 

2 

158 

8.82 

11.15 

2 

120 

8.80 

10.59 

2 

84 

7.93 

10.04 

2 

40 

7.50 

9.51 

2 

4 

7.09 

8.99 

1 

829 

0.70 

8.49 

1 

288 

0.31 

8.00 

1 

252 

5.98 

7.63 

1 

201 

5.04 

7.07 

1 

157 

5.32 

0.03 

1 

113 

5.02 

6.20 

1 

00 

4.74 

5.78 

1 

15 

4.47 

6.38 

382 

4.23 

4.99 

277 

4.01 

4.02 

228 

3.79 

4.26 

168 

3.58 

3.89 

118 

3.39 

3.56 

02 

3.22 

3.27 

18 

3.00 

3.00 

0 

i 


I 
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According  to  Table  6,  the  expectation-  of  life  at  age  10  is, 
at  present,  51.57  years;  the  expectation  of  life  at  age  10  would 
be  59.72  years,  or  a  little  over  8  years  more  than  it  is  at  present, 
if  unnecessary  deaths  were  prevented. 

The  greatest  difference,  however,  occurs  at  the  age  of  birth 
where  it  is  almost  13  years.  In  other  words,  the  average 
length  of  life  would  be  62  years  or  13  years  longer  than  it  is 
now  if  it  were  not  for  the  occurrence  of  unnecessary  deaths. 

Professor  Fisher  obtains  between  14.02  and  16.2  years  by 
means  of  his  short-cut  method;  hence,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  his  method  gives  somewhat  exaggerated  results 
as  a  rule.  We  have  confirmed  this  belief  in  our  own  mind  by 
other  examples  which,  however,  are  in  no  other  way  related 
to  the  subject  of  this  paper  and  are,  therefore,  not  given  here. 

We  have  no  criticism  of  Professor  Fisher's  results  themselves 
when  we  consider  the  conservatism  used  in  the  preparation  of 
his  table  of  ratios.  In  fact,  we  shall  point  out  later  that  this 
loss  in  expectation  of  life  due  to  preventable  deaths  may  well 
be  much  larger  than  his  largest  value  of  16.2  years. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  our  estimate  of  12.67  years  as 
the  loss  in  the  average  length  of  life,  due  to  preventable  deaths, 
does  not  refer  to  the  average  person  irrespective  of  age,  but 
only  to  those  at  the  age  of  birth.  Professor  Fisher's  estimate 
of  from  14  to  16  years  upon  the  whole  of  Ufe  is  the  only  esti- 
mate he  can  make  by  his  short-cut  method,  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  the  average  person  to  fall  into  the  error  indicated. 
The  loss  at  any  age  is  significant  enough,  but  by  far  the  great- 
est loss  is  sustained  at  the  age  of  birth. 

On  reference  to  Table  6,  we  notice  that  even  at  age  10  the 
loss  in  expectation  of  life  is  8.15  years,  or  very  little  over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  loss  at  the  age  of  birth.  At  age  40,  the  loss 
is  a  little  over  5  years,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  loss  at  the 
age  of  birth.  The  loss  at  each  age  higher  than  age  10  is  ap- 
proximately 1  year  less  than  the  loss  for  age  10,  for  each  suc- 
ceeding ten  years. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  estimated  elsewhere  by  means  of  the  methods 
used  in  this  paper,*  that  the  occurrence  of  deaths  due  to 

*  J.  W.  GbT«r,  'The  Monetary  Lom  in  the  United  Statm  due  to  Tubsroulasia,  based  on  the  Betornt 
of  the  Twelfth  Census,"  TraMoelConi  of  the  Sixth  [ateraiti)nilC3asre3i  on  Tubsroalosis,  1908. 
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tuberculosis  causes  a  loss  of  about  2§  years  in  the  expectation 
of  life  at  age  20,  or  about  one  third  the  loss  due  to  preventable 
deaths  at  the  same  age.  However,  this  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  total  number  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  instead  of  just 
the  preventable  deaths  due  to  that  disease. 

Similarly,  the  loss  in  the  average  length  of  life  due  to  the 
total  number  of  deaths  due  to  typhoid  fever  has  been  esti- 
mated elsewhere  to  be  about  one  half  of  one  year,  or  about 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  loss  due  to  preventable  deaths  at  the 
same  age  (age  of  birth).* 

The  important  question  naturally  arises,  would  an  assumed 
prevention  of  deaths  less  conservative  in  character  than  the 
one  we  have  just  considered  lead  to  a  little  or  to  a  much 
greater  variation  in  estimates  of  vital  losses  due  to  preventable 
deaths?  In  other  words,  once  we  have  actually  decreased 
the  number  of  annual  deaths  due  to  the  different  diseases  to 
accord  with  Professor  Fisher's  ratios,  have  we  accomplished 
all  that  is  worth  while,  or  have  we  merely  begun?  We  shall 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  by  the  use  of  deductions 
made  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  Table  3. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Table  3  was  constructed  with 
death  rates  based  upon  deaths  due  only  to  unpreventable 
diseases.  Thus,  Table  3  reflects  the  mortality  conditions  of  a 
community  wherein  occur  no  deaths  due  to  diseases  of  which 
any  percentage  of  deaths  are  at  present  preventable. 

It  is  true  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  community  is  too 
ideal  to  be  realized  for  a  long  time  in  the  future,  but  we  be- 
lieve this  assumption  can  be  replaced  by  others,  less  extreme 
in  character,  which  would  lead  to  results  almost  as  remarkable. 
If  Professor  Fisher  had  tabulated  the  most  radical  or  extreme 
estimates  of  the  ratios  of  preventability  that  were  given  him, 
instead  of  the  most  conservative  average  of  all,  and  if  abso- 
lutely everything  in  the  form  of  recent  knowledge  and  dis- 
coveries in  regard  to  diseases  were  used,  we  believe  the  results 
given  in  Table  3  would  at  least  be  approached  very  closely. 

By  the  nature  of  tlie  facts  involved,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  completely  verify  the  above  statement;  the  belief  is  based 
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*  W.  C.  MendenhalUnd  Earl  W.  Castle,  "Vital  and  MoneUry  Losses  in  the  United  SUtesdue  to 
Tinphoid  Fever,  Quartirlt   P^jblication  or  the  American  SrATisncAL  AaaocuTiON.  June,  1911. 
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solely  upon  a  personal  survey  of  all  the  data  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  paper  and  we  shall  not  take  the  time  or  space  to 
attempt  to  substantiate  it. 

In  order  that  the  main  features  of  Table  3  might  be  more 
clearly  and  readily  comprehended,  we  have  brought  together 
in  Table  7  representative  values  of  the  death  rates  and  expec- 
tations of  life  of  both  Tables  1  and  3.  Colunms  of  corre- 
sponding differences  and  pwcentages  are  added. 

TABLE  7. 


Ace. 


(1) 

0 

10 

ao 

so 

40 

50 

M 

70 

80 


.134300  , 

.00S4O7  , 

.005222  ' 
.007554 
.009031 

.014501  , 

.028720  I 

.057337  ' 

.12638  I 


.006906 
.000058 
.000084 

.000242 
.000732 
.001725 
.003630 
.007646 
.02321 


.127392 
.002349 
.005188 
.007312 
.006809 
.012776 
.025099 
.049691 
.10317 


Pereeot- 


(4) +(2) 

95.1 
97.5 
98.4 
96.8 
92.4 
88.2 
87.5 
86.7 
82.0 


(Table  1). 

(Table  3). 

Diffeiw 
enoee. 

(2)' 

(8)' 

(4)' 

49.44 

84.89 

85.45 

51.57 

75.55 

23.98    • 

43.15 

65.60 

22.45 

36.61 

55.68 

20.07 

28.30 

45.88 

17.58 

21.17 

86.36 

15.19 

14.63 

27.14 

12.51 

9.29 

18.25 

8.96 

5.32 

9.96 

4.64 

(4)-K2)' 

71.8 
46.5 
52.0 
56.4 
62.1 
71.7 
85.7 
96.4 
87.2 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  all  the  results  indicated  by 
Table  7,  but  merely  to  dwell  briefly  upon  the  most  important 
results  which  will  help  us  most  to  answer  the  questions  reused 
at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion. 

According  to  Table  7,  the  average  length  of  life  should  be 
about  85  years,  or  about  35i  years  longer  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time;  expressed  differently,  the  average  length  of  life 
should  be  about  70  per  cent,  longer  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  expectation  of  life  at  age  10  should  be  about  76  years, 
or  24  years  longer  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  can  now  answer  our  very  important  questions  by  saying 
that  the  results  given  in  Table  7  indicate  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  comparing  Tables  1  and  2  are  little  more  than 
marks  of  a  beginning  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving general  health  conditions.  • 

Such  results  at  least  suggest  excellent  goals  toward  which 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  advance;  the  results  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  the  greatest  efforts. 
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MONETARY  LOSSES. 

Our  discussion  of  monetary  losses  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  average  person  contributes  something 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community  about  him  during  the  most 
productive  period  of  his  life. 

Although  practically  no  one  will  object  to  the  above  assump- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  way  of  estimating  the 
average  value  of  this  contribution^  There  are  many  who  not 
only  contribute  nothing,  but  are  even  a  heavy  expense  to 
their  community  all  diuing  their  lives;  there  are  others  whose 
contribution  is  immeasurably  great.  There  are  some  who, 
because  of  ill  health  or  poverty,  are  prevented  from  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  their  community  except  at  particular  intervals 
of  the  period  throughout  which  the  average  person  is  con- 
sidered most  productive.  Only  a  systematic  investigation 
into  these  various  sets  of  conditions  would  give  us  any  satis- 
factory results,  and  such  an  investigation  seems  never  to  have 
been  made. 

Many  have  constructed  schedules  of  values  of  this  contribu- 
tion by  ages,  which, are  intended  to  fit  the  average  set  of  cir- 
cumstances; the  fact  that  these  schedules  fail  to  agree 
very  closely  indicates  that  they  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. 

We  make  no  attempt  in  this  pjaper  to  decide  rigidly  what  the 
value  of  this  contribution  should  be  assumed  to  be;  instead, 
we  assume  a  purely  arbitrary  value  and  then  discuss  certain 
monetary  losses  in  terms  of  this  value.  Those  who  have  de- 
cided views  as  to  what  the  value  of  the  contribution  should 
be  assumed  to  be  can  then  modify  the  results  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  that  their  choice  of  this  value  differs  from  the 
value  used  here. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  average  person  contributes  $100 
annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  about  hini  between 
the  ages  20  and  70.  Hence,  the  death  of  such  a  person  in- 
volves a  loss  equal  to  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
SlOO  per  annum  at  his  age  for  the  period  ending  with  the 
age  70. 
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The  present  values  of  such  annuities  for  each  age  from 
20  to  70;  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  based  upon  Tables  1  and  2, 
are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

TABLE  0. 

PRESENT  VALUE.  AT  EACH  AGE  FROM  20  TO  70,  COMPUTED  WITH  COMPOUND  INTEREST 
AT  5  PER  CENT..  OF  AN  ANNUnT  OR  WEALTH  INCREMENT  OF  SlOO  PER  ANNUM  AT 
THE  END  OF  EACH  YEAR.  UNTIL  AGE  70,  ACCORDING  TO  TABLES  1  AND  2. 


AfB. 

DflAths 

LobbLd 
Vfthie. 

Age. 

Doftthi 

Not  Pm- 
vented. 

Prevented. 

Not  Pre- 
vented. 

Prevented. 

Value. 

« 

21 

81,601.00 
1,589.88 
1.578.45 
1.566.72 
1,554.75 

1.542.58 
1,530.17 
1.517.49 
1,504.49 
1,491.10 

1,477.25 
1.462.93 
1,448.11 
1.432.74 
1,416.76 

1.400.11 
1,382.71 
1.364.55 
1.345.58 
1.325.82 

1.305.25 
1,283.84 
1,261.55 
1.238.39 
1.214.41 

81.705.66 
1.695.02 
1,683.97 
1.672.51 
1.660.64 

1.648.38 
1.635.69 
1,622.55 
1.606.95 
1.594.83 

1.580.19 
1.564.99 
1.549.22 
1.532.85 
1,515.81 

1.498.04 
1.479.50 
1.460.16 
1,440.00 
1,418.99 

1,397.16 
1.374.40 
1,350.77 
1.326.27 
1,300.84 

8104.66 
103.14 
105.52 
105.79 
105.89 

106.80 
106.52 
106.06 
104.46 
103.73 

102.94 
102.06 
101.11 
100.11 
99.05 

97.93 
96.79 
05.61 
94.42 
93.17 

91.91 
90.56 
89.22 
87.88 
86.43 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

81,189.61 
1.163.94 
1,137.51 
1,110.16 
1.061.68 

1,051.89 

1,020.73 

988.11 

954.13 

918.94 

882.76 
845.57 
807.37 
768.09 
727.38 

684.89 
640.40 
593.66 
544.33 
492.12 

436.69 
377.52 
314.02 
245.51 
171.18 

81.274.46 
1.247.11 
1,218.79 
1.189.40 
1.158.83 

1,126.97 
1.093.73 
1,059.05 
1,022.92 
985.43 

946.67 
906.58 
865.14 
822.25 
777.64 

731.03 
682.21 
630.93 
576.92 
519.91 

459.16 
395.60 
327.44 
254.50 
176.18 

884.85 
83.17 

22 

81.28 

23 

79.24 

34 

77.15 

25 

75.08 

26 

73.00 

27 

70.94 

28 

68  79 

29 

66.49 

30 

63.91 

31 

61.01 

82 

57,77 

33 

54.16 

34 

50.26 

85 

46.14 

36 

41.81 

87 

37.27 

38 

32.59 

39 

27.79 

40 

22.92 

41 

18.08 

42 

13.39 

43 

8.99 

44 

5.06 

With  these  present  values  as  a  basis  we  could  compute  the 
present  value  of  the  total  losses  sustained  throughout  the 
United  States,  if  the  number  of  deaths  by  causes  and  by  ages 
were  known  for  the  whole  country.  Less  than  one  half  of  our 
states,  however,  keep  anything  like  an  accurate  record  of 
deaths  each  year. 

If  these  statistics  of  deaths  were  known  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, we  could  use  Professor  Fisher's  table  of  ratios  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  deaths  at  each  age  that  are  preventable; 
this  number  multiplied  by  the  present  value  of  the  correspond- 
ing annuity  would  give  us  a  measure  of  the  monetary  loss  for 
that  age,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  preventable  deaths. 
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Since  these  statistics  are  not  available  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, we  are  compelled  to  use  another  method  to  determine 
the  monetary  losses  due  to  deaths  that  are  preventable.  We 
shall  m^^ke  use  of  the  population  instead  of  the  number  of 
deaths  to  determine  the  losses  under  consideration,  because 
the  population  of  the  whole  country  is  given  every  10  years 
by  the  census. 

Just  as  the  second  column  in  Table  9  gives  the  present 
values  of  the  future  contributions,  as  computed  by  the  use 
of  Table  1,  the  third  column  gives  the  present  values  of  the 
same  future  contributions,  as  computed  by  the  use  of  Table  2 
which  is  based  upon  mortality  conditions  which  would  exist 
if  preventable  deaths  were  prevented. 

Referring  to  Table  9,  we  see  that  the  value  of  the  average 
person  aged  20  to  his  community  is  $1,601.00,  and  that  this 
value  would  be  $1,705.66  if  preventable  deaths  were  pre- 
vented. Hence,  such  a  community  suffers  a  loss  of  $104.66 
on  every  person  living  at  the  age  20,  because  of  the  occurrence 
of  preventable  deaths. 

Column  four  of  Table  9  gives  values  of  these  differences 
between  the  present  values  of  persons  for  the  different  ages 
under  the  two  sets  of  mortality  conditions,  which  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  measures  of  the  effect  of  preventable 
deaths  upon  the  value  of  persons  to  their  community  at  dif- 
ferent ages. 

These  differences,  or  '^loss  rates"  increase  slightly  at  first 
as  age  increases,  due  to  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  expec- 
tation of  life  and  number  of  survivors  of  the  mortality  tables 
at  these  ages.  After  an  interval  of  about  ten  years  the  loss 
rates  start  to  diminish  very  gradually  until  about  age  50  and 
then  the  decrease  becomes  more  rapid  toward  zero. 

Since  we  have  a  monetary  measure  of  the  effects  of  the 
occurrence  of  preventable  deaths  upon  the  value  of  each 
living  person  to  his  community,  it  remains  merely  to  multiply 
the  population  of  the  United  States  for  each  age  by  the  cor- 
responding loss  rate  to  determine  the  total  losses  at  each  age 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  preventable  deaths. 

These  populations  for  1910  are  given  in  Table  10  together 
with  the  corresponding  loss  rates,  and  finally  the  total  losses 
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themselves.  The  population  data  were  obtained  in  quin- 
quennial age  groups  from  the  government  mortality  statistics, 
and  the  population  for  each  age  was  determined  by  Sprague's 
method,  discussed  and  used  previously  in  this  paper. 

TABLE  10. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PRESENT  VALUE.  COMPOUNDED  ANNUALLY  AT  5  PER  CENT. 
OP  THE  LOSS  DUE  TO  PREVENTABLE  DEATHS.  BASED  UPON  THE  POPLTATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  1910,  BOTH  MALES  AND  FEMALES.  FOR  EACH  AGlTAND 
CERTAIN  AGE  GROUPS  BETWEEN  AGES  20  AND  70,  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AN  ASSUMED 
PRODUCING  CAPACmr  OF  SlOO  PER  ANNUM  UNTIL  AGE  70. 


Afe. 


20.. 
21.. 
23.. 
23.. 
24.. 

20-34 

25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 

20-29 

80.. 
81.. 
32.. 
88.. 
34.. 

20-34 

35.. 
36.. 
87.. 
88.. 
89.. 

20-89 

40.. 
41.. 
42.. 
43.. 
44.. 

2(M4 


Population. 
1910. 

LOSB 

Rate. 

1,829.028 
1.834.552 
1,827.619 
1.802.149 
1,763,636 

104.66 
105.14 
105.52 
105.79 
106.89 

9,056,984 

1,725,192 
1,686,044 
1,641854 
1,590.635 
1.536.778 

105.80 
105.52 
105.06 
104.46 
103.73 

17,286.987 

1.481.263 
1.421.512 
1.375,605 
1351.976 
1.841,829 

102.94 
102.06 
101.11 
100.11 
99.05 

24,209,172 

1,329,384 
1,319,524 
1.297,068 
1,253,418 
1,196,706 

97.93 
96.79 
95.61 
94.42 
93.17 

30.605.272 

1.143.469 
1.090.171 
1,043.061 
1,006,836 
978,050 

91.91 
90.56 
89.22 
87.88 
86.43 

35.866,859 

Total 
Lo». 


8191.426.070 
192,884.797 
192,850.357 
190.649.343 
186,751,416 

954.561.983 

182.525.314 
177.911363 
173.840,651 
166.157.732 
159.409.082 

1313,907.025 

152.48U13 
145.079315 
139.087.422 
135.346317 
132,906,162 

2317309.654 

180.186375 
127.716.728 
124,012,671 
118,847,728 
111.407,008 

3,128,570.454 

105.096.236 
98.725386 
93,061.902 
88,480,748 
84.532362 

3.597,468.088 


Ace. 


45.. 

46.. 
47.. 
48.. 
49.. 

20-49 

50.. 
51.. 
52.. 
53.. 
54.. 

20-54 

55.. 
56.. 
57.. 
58.. 
59.. 

20-59 

60.. 
61.. 
63.. 
63.. 
64.. 

20-64 

65.. 
66.. 
67.. 
68.. 
69.. 

20-69 


Population. 
1910. 

LoflS 
Rate. 

947,820 
915.046 
887379 
867,715 
851387 

84.85. 

83.17 

81.28 

79.24 

77.15 

40336.056 

885,069 
822,047 
796,738 
751,796 
605,151 

75.06 
73.00 
70.94 
68.79 
66.49 

44.236,847 

641,014 
585,274 
541.109 
516,108 
508.446 

63.91 
61.01 
57.77 
54.16 
50.26 

47.023.796 

488.856 
475,366 
456.783 
485.645 
408,500 

46.14 
41.81 
87.27 
32.59 
27.79 

49390.948 

383317 
359.649 
835.775 
312,015 
288347 

22.02 

18.06 

13.39 

8.99 

5.05 

50,970,451 

Total 


880360,107 
76.104376 
73.166305 
68.757,787 
65,672,«3fr 

3,960360.04» 

62.096330 
60,009.481 

563203M 
51,716.047 

46330300 
4337.6I2335 

40.967306 
35,707367 
31359367 
27.952,400 
25303.106 

4397303.170 

22366316 
19375,062 
17,008,842 
14,197371 
II3523I& 

4.482382,775 

8.79031a 
6302,464 
4.406.087 
2305,015 
1.457.162 

4305,03834& 


As  in  the  case  of  the  loss  rates,  the  total  monetary  losses 
for  the  different  ages  increase  slightly  at  first  as  age  increases 
from  about  $191,000,000  at  age  20  to  $193,000,000  at  age  22, 
but  begin  to  decrease  a  little  earlier  than  the  loss  rates.  At 
age  23  the  loss  is  again  approximately  that  at  age  20;  from  age 
23  on,  the  decrease  in  the  values  of  the  losses  is  very  gradual 
to  the  end  of  the  table. 
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Besides  the  total  losses  for  each  age,  the  losses  for  the 
accumulative  age  groups  20-24,  20-29, — 20-69  are  given. 

The  grand  total,  or  the  loss  for  the  total  ages  20-69  is 
$4,505,933,543.  This  amount  may  then  be  regarded  as  the 
total  monetary  loss  in  terms  of  the  arbitrarily  assumed  con- 
tribution $100,  sustained  by  this  country  because  of  the 
occiu'rence  of  unnecessary  deaths. 

Just  as  in  Table  9,  we  have  the  present  value,  at  each  age, 
of  the  futiu'e  contributions  of  $100  per  annum,  so  we  have  in 
this  grand  total  of  $4,505,933,543  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  of  $246,820,350  per  annum  to  continue  for  50  years, 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  $246,820,350  may, 
in  the  same  connection,  be  regarded  as  the  total  annual  loss 
sustained  in  this  country  because  of  preventable  deaths. 
Perhaps  it  will  help  to  visualize  the  value  of  this  annual  loss 
to  state  that  it  is  about  one  fourth  the  value  of  our  annual 
wheat  crop  and  between  two  and  three  times  the  value  of  our 
annual  product  of  gold  which  is  approximately  one  fifth  of 
that  of  the  world. 

A  comparison  of  the  mortality  tables  in  this  article  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions. 

The  losses  in  death  rates  sustained  by  this  country  due  to 
preventable  deaths  run  from  as  low  as  1  per  1,000  at  age  10 
to  as  high  as  57  per  1,000  at  the  age  of  birth.  Expressed  in 
percentages,  these  losses  run  from  30  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
death  rates,  or  less,  at  age  90  and  above,  to  over  50  per  cent, 
at  age  35  and  all  ages  below,  being  over  55  per  cent,  between 
ages  15  and  20. 

The  losses  in  expectation  of  life  or  average  future  life  time 
are  about  13  years  on  the  whole  of  life,  5  years  less  than  that 
at  the  age  of  10,  and  approximately  1  year  less  than  that  for 
each  succeeding  ten  years. 

If  we  assume  that  every  person  contributes  $100  annually 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community  about  him  during  the  most 
productive  period  of  life,  say  from  age  20  to  age  70,  we  estimate 
the  present  value  of  the  total  futxu'e  losses  in  this  country  to 
be  about  $4,500,000,000  and  the  annual  loss  to  be  about 
$250,000,000. 

The  estimates  of  corresponding  monetary  losses  where  a 
different  value  is  assumed  for  the  individual  contribution  are 
to  be  found  by  increasing  or  diminishing  (as  the  case  may  be) 
the  above  values  in  the  same  proportion. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  FOR  GRAPHIC 

PRESENTATION. 


Preliminary  Report  Published  for  the  Purpose  of 
Inviting  Suggestions  for  the  Benefit  of  thk 
Committee.* 

As  a  result  of  invitations  extended  by  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  a  number  of  associations  of  national 
scope  have  appointed  representatives  on  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Standards  for  Graphic  Presentation.  Below  are  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  of  the  associations  which 
have  cooperated  in  its  formation. 

Willard  C.  Brinton,  Chairman,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.    7  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Secretary ,  American  Statistical  Association. 
130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

N.  A.  Carle,  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Robert  E.  Chaddock,  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Frederick  A  Cleveland,  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 

H.  E.  Crampton,  American  Genetic  Association. 

Walter  S.  Gifford,  American  Economic  Association. 

J.  Arthur  Harris,  American  Society  of  Naturalists. 

H.  E.  Hawkes,  American  Mathematical  Society. 

Joseph  A.  Hill,  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

Henry  D.  Hubbard,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Robert  H.  Montgomery,  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants: 

Henry  H.  Norris,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education. 

Alexander  Smith,  American  Chemical  Society. 

Judd  Stewart,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Wendell  M.  Strong,  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  American  Psychological  Association. 

*  Copies  may  be  had  from  the  American  Society  of  Meohanical  Enffueen,  29  Wert  SOth  St.,  New 
Toric.    Price,  10  cents.    Discount  on  quantities. 
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The  committee  is  making  a  study  of  the  methods  used  in 
different  fields  of  endeavor  for  presenting  statistical  and  quan- 
titative data  in  graphic  form.  *  *  *  *  If  simple  and 
convenient  standards  can  be  found  and  made  generally  known, 
there  will  be  possible  a  more  universal  use  of  graphic  methods 
with  a  consequent  gtun  to  mankind  because  of  the  greater 
speed  and  accuracy  with  which  complex  information  may  be 
imparted  and  interpreted. 

'•UB  FOLLOWING  ARE  SDCGEaTlONa  WHICH  THE  COMMITTEE  HAS  THDB 

FAR  CONSIDERED  AS  REPRESENTING  THE  UORE  OENERALLT 

APPLICABLE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  GRAPHIC 

PRESENTATION 

R)pulation 


1    Tbe  general  arrangement  of  a 
diagram  should  proceed  from  left  to    ViftoM 
right. 


U 


dD    aa 


2    Where  possible  represent  quantities  by  linear  magnitudes  a 
areas  or  volumes  are  more  likely  to  be  mianterpreted. 
S<4n 


3  For  a  curve  the  vertical  scale, 
whenever  practicable,  should  be  so  se- 
lected that  tbe  lero  line  will  appear  on 
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4  If  the  zero  line  of  the  vertical 
scale  will  not  normally  appear  on 
the  curve  diagram,  the  zero  line 
should  be  shown  by  the  use  of  a 
horizontal  break  in  the  diagram. 


Population 


600 

- 

^ 

500 

^,   ^ 

/ 

/         200 

/ 

5  The  zero  lines  of  the 
scales  for  a  curve  should  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  the 
other  coordinate  lines. 
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"^ 
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6  For  curves  having  a 
scale  representing  percentages, 
it  is  usually  desirable  to  em- 
phasize in  some  distinctive 
way  the  100  per  cent  line  or 
other  line  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison. 


*         Year 


I^  Cent  of  Income 

Flf.6C 


7  When  the  scale  of 
a  diagram  refers  to  dates, 
and  the  period  repre- 
sented is  not  a  complete 
unit,  it  is  better  not  to 
emphasize  the  first  and 
last  ordinates,  since  such 
a  diagram  does  not  repre- 
sent the  beginnii^  or  end 
of  time. 
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8  Wben  curves  are  dra»-n  on 
logarithmic  codrdinates,  the  limit' 
iug  lines  of  the  diagram  should 
each  be  at  some  power  of  ten  on 
the  logarithnuc  scales. 


la .coo, 000 


t"-x 

"-  T-^^ 

^' 

^^^p 

~~ri — 

i 

1  1 

Populafion 


^  '   '  Year     " 


3  jB  8^ 

Ywr 
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9    It  U  advisable  not  to  show  any  mure  codrdinate  lines  than 
necessary  to  guide  the  eye  in  reading  the  diagram. 

Pooulation 


10  The  curve  lines  of  a 
diagram  should  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  ruling. 
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Standards  for  Graphic  Preeentaiion. 


11  In  curves  repreaentiiig  a 
s  of  obBerv&tionB,  it  is  Ad- 
visable, whenever  poeuble,  to 
indicate  clearly  on  the  diagram 
all  the  pointa  representing  the 
sepamte  observations. 


12  The  horizontal  scale  for 
Gurveg  should  usually  read  from 
left  to  right  and  the  vertical  scale 
from  bottom  to  top. 
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13    Figures  for  the  scales  of  a  diftgram  should  be  placed  al 
the  left  and  at  the  bottom  or  along  the  respective  axes. 
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14    It  is  often  desirable  to  include  in  the  diagram  the  numer* 
ical  data  or  formulae  represented. 
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Standards  for  Oraphie  PraeiUation. 


15  If  numerical 
data  are  not  included 
in  the  diagram  it  is 
desirable  to  give  the 
data  in  tabular  form 
accompanying  the 
diagram. 


16  All  lettering  and  all 
figures  on  a  diagram  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily 
read  from  the  base  as  the 
bottom,  or  from  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  diagram 
as  the  bottom. 


17  The  title  of  a  diagram  should  be 
made  as  clear  and  complete  as  possible. 
Sub-titles  or  descriptions  should  be 
added  if  necessary  to  insure  clearness. 
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NEW    METHOD    FOR   COMPUTING   THE    MOVING 

AVERAGE, 

By  Willford  I.  King,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisocmsin. 


Ability  to  readily  use  modern  statistical  methods  has  come 
to  be  an  almost  essential  prerequisite  to  original  research  in 
the  fields  of  economics,  and  sociology.  These  sciences  both 
deal  largely  with  historical  data.  In  studying  the  oscillations 
of  historical  variables  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  compare 
them  with  some  kind  of  a  trend,  and  no  other  method  of  locat- 
ing the  trend  is  so  generally  applicable  as  the  use  of  the  moving 
average. 

The  usual  methods  of  computing  the  moving  average  are 
satisfactory  enough  when  the  niunber  of  items  jn  each  group 
is  small,  but  when  a  large  group  is  used  the  labor  involved  be- 
comes so  great  and  the  opportunities  for  error  are  so  numerous 
that  statisticians  have  been  discouraged  from  employing  this 
most  useful  tool.  By  the  following  method,  the  moving  aver- 
age can  be  computed  with  little  extra  work,  even  though  the 
number  of  items  in  the  group  is  largely  increased.  Each 
operation  is  checked  for  the  detection  of  errors.  An  adding- 
machine  is  evidently  a  prime  necessity  if  moving  averages  are 
to  be  calculated  in  this  manner. 

The  method  is  believed  to  be  original,  though  it  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  many  other  statisticians  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  it.  The  writer  has  found  it  convenient 
and  practical  and  the  students  in  his  classes  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  putting  the  device  into  practice. 

Method  for  CoBiPUTiNG  the  Moving  Average. 

1.  Determine  upon  the  correct  number  of  items  constituting 
one  wave-length. 

2.  By  aid  of  the  adding-machine,  summate  the  items  con- 
stituting the  first  wave-length;  «.  g.,  if  there  are  seven  items 
in  one  wave-length,  add  the  first  seven  items,  sub-totalling  at 
the  close.     Continue  adding,  one  by  one,  the  succeeding  items 
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of  the  variable,  sub-totalling  after  each  item  is  inserted.  This 
is  shown  in  Column  I  of  the  illustrative  table. 

3.  Next,  begin  by  inserting  the  first  item  of  the  variable 
in  the  adding-machine.  Sub-total.  Add  the  succeeding 
items  of  the  variable,  sub-totalling  after  each  item.  The 
spacing  on  the  adding-machine  slip  must  be  identical  with 
that  obtained  in  the  operation  recorded  in  paragraph  2.  The 
final  result  is  illustrated  in  Column  II. 

4.  Shift  the  second  adding-machine  slip  downward  until 
the  first  item  thereon  falls  opposite  the  first  item  of  the  second 
wave-length  in  the  first  column.  This  is  shown  in  Colmnn  II 
of  the  illustrative  table  where  the  first  item  is  placed  opposite 
the  eighth  item  in  Column  I.  With  the  adding-machine  slips 
in  this  position,  paste  the  second  to  the  first. 

5.  At  the  head  of  a  third  column  and  directly  to  the  right 
of  its  original  position,  enter  the  first  sub-total  of  Column  I. 
Now  subtract  each  sub-total  in  the  second  column  from  the 
adjacent  sub-total  in  the  first  column  and  enter  the  remainders 
immediately  to  the  right  in  the  third  column.  That  part  of 
Column  II  which  extends  below  Column  I  is  discarded. 

6.  Add  each  sub-total  in  Column  II  to  the  adjacent  quan- 
tity in  Column  III.     The  sums,  if  correct,  check  with  the 

I  sub-totals  in  Column  I. 

i  7.  Divide  each  of  the  remainders  in  the  third  column  by 

I  the  number  of  items  composing  one  group  or  wave.    The 

quotients  are  the  items  of  the  moving-average.  The  date  for 
the  first  of  these  items  corresponds  to  the  date  of  the  middle 
item  of  the  first  wave-length  in  the  original  variable.  For 
example,  in  Column  I  of  the  illustrative  table,  the  date  of  the 
fourth  or  middle  item  of  the  first  wave  is  1893,  which,  there- 
fore, is  likewise  the  date  of  the  first  item  in  Column  IV. 

8.  Check  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  last  operation 
by  summating  Column  IV,  multiplying  the  sum  by  the  num- 
ber of  items  in  one  wave-length,  and  comparing  with  the  sum 
of  Column  III.  In  case  of  discrepancy,  the  columns  may  be 
divided  by  horizontal  lines  into  segments  and  each  segment 
may  be  separately  checked  in  the  above  manner  until  the 
location  of  the  error  is  discovered. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  COMPUTATION  OF  A  SEVEN-TEAR  MOVING 

AVERAGE  BY  THE  NEW  PROCESS 


Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  rV 

Pic  Iron  Production  in 

Pig  Iron  Production  in 

^^    1                   \. 

Morioc 

tlie  United  States. 

the  United  States. 

Column  1— c^oiumnu 

Avecaoe. 

Year. 

Thousands 
of  Tons. 

Year. 

Thousands 
of  Tons. 

Year. 

Remainders. 

Remaindera 

+ 

Seven. 

1890 

OJBOS 

1801 

SJtSO 

1802 

9,167 

1803 

rats 

1804 

6^68 

1805 

OMS 

1806 

ajsts 

58,4fS 

1803 

68,462 

8,166 

1807 

0,66S 

1800 

9,206 

•8a4ft 

MfS 

1804 

66,642 

8,496 

1808 

11J74 

1891 

8S80 

7f,flf 

17,483 

1805 

62,436 

8*616 

1800 

ISSBt 

1892 

9J67 

ft,»4f 

»6,t4f 

1896 

66,666 

6367 

1000 

J5,75P 

1893 

7,2g6 

lt7^9t 

SS,76ft 

1807 

73,664 

16,666 

1001 

16^8 

1894 

6,668 

lSt,Sf7 

4f,4»S 

1808 

81,764 

11316 

1002 

17MI 

1895 

9,446 

141,0S8 

4f,86t 

1800 

61,166 

16,611 

1003 

18,009 

1896 

8,6<'3 

15MS7 

i8,4fS 

1000 

1M,646 

14364 

1004 

ie,m 

1897 

9,668 

175,5U 

•8,145 

1001 

167,686 

16,U1 

1005 

tM,99t 

1898 

11,774 

198,ftSi 

79,flf 

1002 

116,667 

16,644 

1006 

t6^7 

1899 

16,691 

m^st 

9S,i4f 

1003 

1U363 

16,616 

1007 

»S,781 

1900 

18,789 

14f,il4 

lt7,tSt 

1004 

142,286 

16328 

1008 

16,996 

1901 

16,878 

»6«,iM 

123,267 

1005 

142,3a 

16,336 

1000 

M6,796 

1902 

27,8£1 

•91,Uft 

141,628 

1006 

166,317 

^1,474 

1010 

87^4 

1903 

18,009 

tl8,t4f 

169,637 

1907 

166,612 

11,661 

1911 

$3,660 

1904 

16,497 

t4S,Sf9 

176,634 

1908 

166,766 

11314 

1912 

t9,7B7 

1905 

»»,999 

t71,0Si 

166,626 

1909 

173,666 

14,766 

1013 

60,966 

1906 

UJ607 

40S,9f9 

126,633 

1910 

176,166 

16,664 

1014 

«5.55« 

1007 

96,781 

426,314 

246,614 

1911 
ToUl   .. 

176,716 

16344 

2341,662 

316367 
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COMPARATIVE  MILITARISM. 
Bt  Abthub  MacDonald,  Anthropologistj  WaahingUm,  D.  C. 


One  way  to  estimate  militarism  in  a  country  is  to  give  the 
nmnber  of  soldiers  and  sailors  (including  officers)  in  time  of 
peace,  relative  to  the  population,  which  is  done  in  colimm  2  of 
the  following  table.  The  countries  are  arranged  according  to  a 
descending  scale  of  militarism,  Roumania  being  highest,  which 
is  15,700  soldiers  and  sailors  per  million  population.  United 
States  is  last  having  only  1,111  soldiers  and  sailors  per  million 
population.  Sweden  is  second,  having  15,299  soldiers  and 
sailors  per  million  population.  France  is  third,  having  14,874 
per  million  population,  but  she  is  highest  of  all  the  larger 
nations  in  degree  of  militarism.  Servia  is  fourth,  Bulgaria 
fifth,  and  Turkey  sixth.  Germany  is  seventh,  but  of  the 
larger  nations  she  is  second,  being  next  to  France  in  degree  of 
militarism.  Italy  is  eighth,  Greece  ninth,  Austria-Hungary 
tenth,  and  so  on  down. 

In  some  of  the  countries  no  trustworthy  data  as  to  sailors  are 
obtainable,  especially  in  the  Balkan  States,  which,  however, 
stand  very  high  in  militarism  on  land;  they  are  rated  without 
regard  to  their  militarism  on  sea.  If  we  compare  the  larger 
nations  only,  the  order  in  degree  of  militarism  (column  2)  is 
France  first,  then  Germany,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  which  is  by  far  the  least 
military  of  all. 

In  colimm  3,  the  figures  are  given  for  militarism  on  land 
only;  the  order  is  practically  the  same  as  in  column  2  for  both 
land  and  sea,  except  Great  Britain,  which  is  very  low  in  mili- 
tarism on  land.  In  colmnn  4,  the  figures  are  given  for  mili- 
tarism on  sea  alone,  the  order  being  Great  Britain  first,  then 
Sweden,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  so  on.  Great 
Britain's  militarism  on  sea  is  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  any  other  country;  she  is  the  only  country  having  more 
sailors  than  soldiers.  It  will  be  found  on  the  whole  that 
militarism  is  according  to  geographical  and  political  necessity. 
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In  columns  5  and  6  are  given  the  absolute  numbers  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  (officers  and  men)  in  army  and  navy.  The 
popular  mind  generally  rates  the  militarism  of  a  country 
according  to  the  size  of  its  army,  which  is  incorrect,  for  the 
army  might  be  large  simply  because  the  country  is  large;  thus 
Russia  has  by  far  the  largest  army;  so  the  United  States,  a 
non-military  country,  has  a  larger  army  than  most  of  the 
Balkan  States,  which  are  bristling  with  miUtarism. 

Also  it  would  not  do  to  estimate  militarism  according  to 
amount  of  money  paid  out  per  capita  of  population  (columns 
7  and  8);  for  a  country  might  have  a  much  higher  degree  of 
militarism  than  it  had  money  to  carry  it  out;  also  lai^er  and 
richer  nations  would  have  a  high  degree  of  militarism.  Thus 
Great  Britain's  per  capita  rate  for  army  and  navy  combined 
is  the  highest,  making  it  most  military  of  all,  which  is  not 
true. 

In  column  9  is  given  the  nimiber  of  bordering  nations  for 
each  country.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  nation  having  a 
large  number  of  countries  bordering  upon  it  would  be  expected 
to  have  a  larger  army  for  its  protection,  especially  if  these 
other  countries  were  first-class  powers.         ^ 

The  true  way,  therefore,  to  estimate  militarism,  is  according 
to  the  nimiber  of  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  relative  to  popula- 
tion in  times  of  peace. 
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COMPARATIVE  MILITARISM  • 
(TSme  of  PeMe.) 


Couimm 

1911 
(Population) 


Number  of 

Offioors  And 

Men  per 

Milfian 

Population 

in  both  Army 

and  Navy. 


Number  of  Offieere 
and  Men  per  Mil- 
Uon  Population. 


Army.        Navy. 


Abeolute  Number 

of 
Offieereand  Men. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Coet  perCaptte 
of  Population. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Number 

of 
Borderiog 
ConntiieB 


2 


6 


8 


Roumania 

(5,ft56.690) 
Sweden 

(5«521.943) 
France 

(39.601.509) 
Servia 

(2,911,701) 

Bulgaria 

►  (4.329.106) 
Turkey 

(35.400.000) 
Germany 

(64.903.423) 

(34.(98(S'.683) ' 

Greece 

(2.263.952) 
Austria-Hun^uy 

(49.161,766) 
Russia 

(118,690.600) 
Great  Britain  . . . 

(45.870.530) 
Belgium 

(7.516,730) 
Netherlanda. 

(5M.159 
United  SUtea... 

(01.072.266) 


15,700 

15.299 

14.874 

12.220 

11.041 

10.593 

9,683 

0.273 

8,966 

8,359 

7,660 

6.963 

6,100 

6.012 

1.111 


15.700 

— 

14,400 

899 

14.231 

643 

12.220 

— 

11.041 

— 

10.593 

— 

9.167 

516 

8.397 

876 

8.966 

— 

8.057 

302 

7.300 

360 

2,953 

4,010 

6.100 

— 

5,830 

182 

982 

91 

• 

98,139 

79,603 

563.596 

35.605 

57,800 

375,000 

626,732 

291,293 

23,600 

396,114 

1.200,000 

134.000 

46,574 

34,662 

91,783 


— 

12.15 

1- 

4,965 

2.43 

0.95 

25.500 

3.90 

2.00 

— 

1.47 

— 

— 

1.83 

— 

— 

1.00 

— 

33.500 

3.00 

1.70 

30.398 

2.28 

1.12 

— 

1.40 

— 

14,888 

1.90 

0.20 

60,000 

1.50 

0.31 

181,939 

2.50 

4.50 

— 

1.74 

— 

10,822 

2.00 

— 

12.032 

1.00 

1.35 

4 
2 
5 
6 
3 
5 
7 
3 
1 
7 
6 
0 
3 
2 
2 


*  The  figure!  in  this  table  are  baaed  apra  official  data.   Blanks  indicate  that  reliable  data  were  not 
obtanmble. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1801-1840. 

Bt  Alvin  H.  Hanbkn. 


There  has  not  been;  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  any  study 
of  prices  for  the  United  States  prior  to  1825,  and  very  little 
prior  to  1840.  Since  the  trend  of  prices  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance  in  the  study  of  American  social  and 
economic  movements,  this  investigation  has  been  undertaken 
in  order  to  construct  a  curve  of  prices  for  the  United  States 
extending  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  centiury. 

The  price  curve  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart  is  a 
composite  of  three  separate  index  series  aJl  having  been  reduced 
to  the  common  base  1860.  The  first  period,  1801-1840,  was 
worked  up  by  the  writer,  the  price  average  for  the  year  1825 
being  taken  as  the  original  base.  The  figures  for  the  period 
1840-1891  are  the  simple  average  index  numbers  prepared 
for  the  Aldrich  Report  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  1860  being  the 
base.  For  the  period  1891-1913  the  Bureau  of  Labor  index 
numbers  were  used,  based  1890-9. 

The  numbers  for  the  period  1801-1840  were  derived  from 
two  distinct  series,  both  having  the  year  1825  as  the  base. 
The  index  numbers  for  1801-1825  were  derived  from  the 
monthly  quotations  of  wholesale  prices  of  79  conmiodities 
quoted  in  the  Boston  Gazette  1801-1815,  and  in  the  Boston 
Patriot  1816-1825.  The  index  numbers  for  1825-1840  are 
based  on  the  monthly  quotations  of  New  York  wholesale 
prices  of  63  commodities  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  1863.  Where  various  grades  of  unimpor- 
tant articles  were  quoted,  only  one  was  used.  When  a  range 
of  a  higher  and  lower  price  was  shown  in  the  quotations,  the 
mean  or  average  price  was  found.  The  average  annual  price 
for  each  commodity  was  obtained  by  addiDg  the  monthly 
quotations,  taken  for  the  first  of  the  month  or  as  close  thereto 
as  possible,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  months. 
In  some  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  get  quotations  for  each 
month.    No  quotations  at  all  could  be  secured  for  1809.    For 
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1826-1840  the  yearly  averages  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  used. 

Index  numbers  were  worked  out  for  each  separate  commod- 
ity,  the  price  for  1825  being  used  as  the  base  for  both  periods 
under  consideration.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  annual  price 
for  each  year  was  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  the  average  price 
for  1825.  In  the  case  of  each  commodity  the  same  grade  was 
used  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  iron.  In  this  case  "  pig 
iron"  was  used  for  1801-1808,  "PhUadelphia  bar"  for  1808- 
1815,  and  'Russia"  for  1815-1825.  The  two  latter  sold  at 
very  nearly  the  same  price,  so  '* Russia"  was  simply  substi- 
tuted for  "Philadelphia  bar."  The  prices  of  these  two  and 
that  of  pig  iron  were,  however,  so  different  that  they  had  to  be 
adjusted.  It  was  assumed  that  the  index  numbers  of  pig  iron 
would  indicate  in  general  the  trend  of  prices  of  '^  Philadelphia 
bar  "  and  "  Russia. "  The  annual  prices  of  pig  iron  were  there- 
fore reduced  to  index  numbers  on  the  base  1808,  and  the  prices 
of  "Philadelphia  bar"  and  "Russia"  were  reduced  to  index 
numbers  on  the  base  1825.  The  index  number  of  the  latter 
variety  in  1808  was  111.9,  while  that  of  pig  iron  would  be  100.0. 
Each  of  the  index  numbers  of  pig  iron  back  to  1801  was,  there- 
fore, multiplied  by  111.9  in  order  to  show  the  general  trend 
of  iron  prices  in  the  entire  period.  In  the  case  of  the  other  78 
commodities  used  for  the  period  1801-1825,  it  was  possible 
to  carry  through  the  same  grade  throughout.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  through  84  commodities,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  throw  out  5,  because  of  changes  in  the  quality  of 
the  commodity  quoted.  The  same  grade  was  quoted  for  the 
63  commodities  used  for  the  period  1825-1840. 

The  index  numbers  thus  obtained  for  the  different  conmiodi- 
ties  were  then  summated,  and  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
commodities  quoted  for  that  year.  The  result  would  be  the 
simple  average  index  number  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
for  the  given  year.  Since  both  periods  in  question,  1801-1825, 
and  1825-1840,  had  the  common  base,  1825,  it  is  evident  that 
the  relative  prices  of  the  entire  period  would  thus  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  number  of  months  for  which  quotations  were  given,  and 
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the  number  of   commodities   quoted  for   each  year  were  as 
foUows: 


Sooree  of  InfoncHitioD. 


Boitoo  Pa<ri9<  and  Bos- 
ton Oocftte. 


Yew. 


Bnort  of 
TnMoiy 


of  Seeretaxy  of 


1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825 

1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Number  of  Months 

for  which  Quota- 

Nnmber  of 

tioosweieOb- 

Oomi^i^HtittWI 

tained. 

Quoted. 

12 

75 

12 

77 

12 

79 

12 

79 

12 

79 

12 

79 

12 

79 

7 

79 

9 

78 

0 

0 

12 

78 

12 

78 

11 

78 

11 

78 

2 

54 

11 

78 

7 

78 

12 

78 

8 

79 

11 

79 

12 

78 

6 

78 

12 

79 

12 

79 

12 

79 

12 

79 

12 

61 

12 

62 

12 

68 

12 

68 

12 

63 

12 

63 

12 

63 

12 

63 

12 

68 

12 

63 

12 

63 

12 

63 

12 

63 

12 

62 

12 

62 

12 

61 

The  index  numbers  from  1801  to  1840  are  therefore  based 
on  the  average  prices,  derived  from  the  monthly  quotations, 
for  each  year.  This  method  is  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  index,  which  is  also  based  on  the 
yearly  averages  of  monthly  quotations,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  more  unstable  commodities,  in  which  cases  weekly 
quotations  are  used.    The  Aldrich  index  numbers,  on  the  other 
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hand,  were  based  on  the  actual  prices  of  a  given  date,  January 
1,  April  1,  July  1,  or  October  1  of  a  given  year.  Usually  the 
index  numbers  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  January  prices 
in  each  year,  except  in  the  case  of  commodities  for  which  the 
January  prices  would  not  be  the  representative  prices  for  the 
yeafj  as  in  the  case  of  certain  vegetables.  In  such  cases  the 
most  representative  month  was  chosen.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  average  prices  for  the  year  were  used. 

The  original  index  numbers,  on  the  base  1825,  for  the 
period  1801-1840  were  as  follows: 

1801 155.5  1821 101.3 

1802 127.7  1822 105.3 

1808 131.2  1828 lOD.l 

1804 140.6  1824 98.9 

1806 144.9  1825 lOO.O 

1806 141.6  1826 99.4 

1807 134.3  1827 99.6 

1808 131.0  1828 95.2 

1809 No  date  1829 94.1 

1810 160.4  1830 91.4 

1811 146.7  1831 96.7 

1812 148.1  1832 98.1 

1818 172.4  1833 96.8 

1814 214.8  1834 90.1 

1815 168.6  1835 lOB^ 

1816 143.6  1836 115.7 

1817 145.4  1837 114.7 

1818 141.5  1838 110.2 

1819 124.7  1839 115.2 

1820 106.9  1840 98.3 

In  order  to  get  a  continuous  price  curve  for  the  United 
States  for  the  entire  century,  the  above  index  was  connected 
up  with  the  Aldrich  index.  It  is  recognized  that  this  does  not 
in  any  way  represent  an  accurate  extension  of  the  Aldrich 
indexj  since  the  number  and  grade  of  commodities  used  in  the 
two  cases  are  not  identical,  and  the  methods  of  computation 
are  somewhat  different.  Nevertheless,  such  a  curve  does 
indicate  approximately  the  general  trend  of  prices. 

The  method  used  in  connecting  up  the  above  index  with  the 
Aldrich  index  was  as  follows:  The  relative  price,  or  the  index 
number,  for  1840,  as  shown  in  the  Aldrich  Report,  was  used 
as  the  medium  through  which  to  compute  the  index  numbers 
for  all  the  years  back  to  1801.  It  was  assumed  that,  had  the 
base  been  1860  instead  of  1825,  the  index  numbers  for  the 
period  1801-1840  would  have  stood  in  1840  at  the  same  rela- 
tive price  level  as  the  index  number  of  the  Aldrich  Report  for 
the  same  year.    The  Aldrich  index  number  for  the  year  1840 
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is  116.8.     The  above  index  number  for  1840  is  98.3.     Hence 

every  unit  in  the  above  index  series  was  multiplied  by  ^\  or 

1.188.  The  product  would  approximately  show  the  relation 
of  the  general  level  of  prices  of  the  given  year  to  that  of  1860, 
the  year  chosen  as  the  base  for  the  Aldrich  index. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  commodities  used  for 
the  period  1801-1825,  1825-1840.  and  for  1840,  the  first 
year  of  the  Aldrich  series.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
number  of  commodities  used  in  the  Aldrich  Report  increases 
from  90  in  1840  to  223  in  1891. 

This  study  of  prices  in  the  period  1801-1840  does  not 
pmport  to  be  anything  more  than  a  tentative  beginning. 
However,  as  the  foUowin  table  indicates,  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  commodities  used  is  fairly  comparable  with  those  used 
in  the  Aldrich  Report  for  the  first  years.  The  index  numbers 
are  based  on  the  average  prices  of  12  monthly  quotations  for 
each  year,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained,  while  the  Al- 
drich numbers  are  based  in  general  on  January  prices  alone. 
The  Aldrich  Report  has  the  advantage  of  using  the  price 
quotations  of  several  cities  Quotations  from  say  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  very  desirable  for  our  period,  particularly  because 
of  the  greater  diversity  of  wholesale  prices  then  obtaining  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  due  chiefly  to  slow  and  in- 
adequate means  of  transportation.  Such  a  task  would  be  far 
too  great  for  one  person  to  undertake. 
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COHPABATITB  TABU  OF  C0MH0DITIE8  IIBED. 


Boston  OamUt  and 

Report  of  Seeretaiy 

a  •  •_•    i_   «%           A 

BoBton  Patriot, 

of  Treasury. 

Akfaich  Report. 

4  O  J  Jk 

1801-1826 

1825-1840. 

1840. 

Floor,  fine 

Flour,  lye,  fine 

Floor,  lye 

Cora  meal,  kiln  dtied 

Cora  meal,  nortlMnk 

Com  meal,  kih  drisd 

Bail«y 

Wheat.  Genesee 

Rye 

Rye,  northern 

Oats 

Oats,  northera 

Com,  Indiaii,  northcn 

Com,  northern 

Bread,  ship 

Ship  liwHuls 

Boston  cxa^oB  (SldndA 

Riee 

Rioe,  oidinaxy 

Riee 

Beans,  white 

. 

Stareh,  Amerkaa 

Cod.  dry 

Mackerel,  bar 
Pork.  Cargo  No.  1. 

Mackerel.  No.  1. 

MadEerelCSkinds). 

Pork,  mess 

PbriL.  salt  mess 

Pork,  prime 

Beef,  mess 

Beef,  mess 
Beef,  prime 

Beef.  saH  mess 

Baeon 

Baeon.  dear 

Ham,  sugai^cQied 

Talkm,  Aoieikaii 

Talknr,  American 

Talkm 

Urd.  hoe's 

Lard 

Lard(2kind^ 

Butter.  1st  quafity 

Butter 

Butter 

Cheese.  Amerieaa 

Cheese 

Cheese 

Kaiains.  bloom 

Raisina 

RaUna 

Fl8B.cask 

Figs.  Smyrna 

Lemons 

Pnmes,  Boideinz 

Currants 

Corranta 

Almondi.  soft  ihelled 

Coffee,  ordinaiy 

Coffee.  Jara 
Tea,  Young  Hyson 
Molasses,  Havana 

Coffee,  Rio.  lair 

Tea.  Hyson 

Kf  olasses.  Havana 

Molasses  (3  kinds) 

fiiigar,  Havanna.  white 

Sugar.  New  Orleans 

8ugnr(Skinde) 

Sugar,  kiaf 

Hops 

Bait.  lirerpool 

Hops,  fint  sort 
Salt.  Liverpool,  fine 

Salt(5kbdiO 

Pepper 

Pepper 

Pepper 

NutroefOB 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Ginger,  groond 

Pimento 

Nankins 

. 

Cotton,  Georgia,  Qphad 

Cotton,  npland 

Wool,  Merino 
Wool.  Pulled.  No.  L 

Cotton,  upland 

Broaddotha 

Calioo 

Hidei.  dried 

Hides,  La  Plata 

Fides 

Leather,  foal,  dried 

Leather.  Hemk)ck 

Leather 

Furs.  Beaver,  Northern 

Sole  leather 

Copper,  b  sheets 

Copper,  sheeting 

Co)iper.  iheet 
Copi»r.  ingot 
Iron,  rods 
Lead,  pig  (2  Undo 

Iron.  pig.  Phil  bar.  and  Rnsria 
Lead,  bar 

Iron.  English  bar 
lW,pig 

Btcei 

Shot 
Nails 

Drop  shot,  lead 

Naib.  out 

Tin,  briwets 

Zme.  riieet 

Cordage,  American 

Rope  (2  k'mdi) 
Wood  screws 
Spelter     ' 
Quicbilver 
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Boston  Ca$ttl$  and 

Report  of  Secretaiy 

Aldrich  Report. 

BoBtoo  Pa'Hct. 

of  Treasury. 

1801-1826. 

1825-1840. 

1840. 

Lomber,  boaidik  dear 

Lumber,  bcmkMk 
Boards  (4  kink) 
Shmcles(3kinch0 

Wood,  mahocany.  btj 

Fkionng 

Varnieh,  white 

lime 

Timf 

Glue,  American 

Tar 

• 

Tar 

Turpentme 

PitdT 

Bcem 

Tnrpentinfe 

Turpentine 

Roem,  common 

Glass,  American 

QbMi,  window 

Stevee.  W.  Oak.  pipe 

Hoopa 

Copperas 

Ccpperss 

Bnmstooe 

Brimstone,  enide 

Ahim 

Alum,  lump,  cqrstal 

Gunpowder,  AmeiieaB 
OilUnaeed 

Gunpowder,  Ametiean 

OU.  whale 

OU.Bnseed 
Soda  ash 

Potaahee 

Flaxseed 

Flaxseed 

8altpe(re,RNi)i 

Cakmid 
Mercuij 
Muriatic  acid 
Opium 

&!fn?oflead(2kindij) 
Sulphuric  acid 
BlueTitrid 

Cuidlea,  tan.  mo.  Am. 

Candles,  monk! 

Coal,  pit,  American 

Coal  Schuvlkill 
Sheeting,  Russia,  fannm 

Bbcetinc.  RuMia 

Boap,  castiie 

Soap,  castiie 

8oi«>,  oaitik 

Tot)aeeo,  Jamei  Birw 

Tobacco  Kentucky 
Tol)acco,  mfg.  No.  1. 

Whiskey,  domestie 

Alcohol 

Brandy.  Cognae 

Rum,  Jamaica 

Gin.  Scheidan 

Wba,Uadem 

Wine.  Maddra 
Wme,  Port 

Whalebone,  long 

Whalebone,  ihb 

Corks.  Lisbon 

Beeswax 

Hemp 

Twine,  aewinf 

Olives 

Paint,  red  lead 
Linseed 
Indigo,  ManiDo 

Matches 
Tube,  wooden 
Pails,  wooden 

Carpets 
TickbiRs 

Carbonate  of  lead 
Putty 
Doors,  pine 

Tt  should  be  noted  that  the  prices  used  in  this  study  are 
wholesale  prices  quoted  necessarily  in  United  State?  money. 
The  retail  prices  of  local  mercantile  establishments  often 
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varied  greatly  according  to  the  depreciation  of  the  bank  notes 
presented  in  payment  for  the  g3ods.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  1814,  when  banks  generally,  except  in  New  England, 
suspended  specie  payments.  Since  the  value  of  the  depre- 
ciated bank  notes  ranged  all  the  way  from  par  to  almost 
nothing,  it  is  evident  that  local  retail  prices  might  be  almost 
anything,  depending  on  the  currency  used.  Thus,  in  the  war 
period,  retail  prices  elsewhere  soared  much  higher  than  in 
New  England  where  they  remained  on  a  specie  basis.  But 
it  is  evident  that  this  fact  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  level  of  prices  quoted  in  United  States  money. 

The  question  of  the  causes  underlying  the  price  curve 
presented  herewith,  is  not  here  entered  into.  The  period  is 
complicated  by  a  number  of  factors,  principally  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees;  the  Orders  in  Council;  the  Embargo  Act; 
the  War  of  1812;  the  great  growth  of  state  banks  between  the 
termination  of  the  first  United  States  Bank  in  1811  and  the 
establishment  of  the  second  United  States  Bank  in  1816,  tend- 
ing to  raise  prices  by  increasing  the  amount  of  currency  in 
circulation;  the  bank  crash  in  New  England  in  1809;  the  crises 
of  1814,  1819,  1825,  and  1837;  and  the  monetary  measures  of 
the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  administrations. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY: 
ITS  RECENT  DECLINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bt  Hsnbt    Hobace  Hibbb,  Jb.,  Sometime  FeUow  in  Research^  Boston 

School  for  Social  Workers, 


The  term  infant  mortality,  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  usage,  is  employed  to  designate  the  deaths  of  infants 
under  one  year  of  age.  The  problem  is  measured  by  an  infant 
mortality  rate  which  is  an  expression  of  the  proportion  of 
infants  d3nng  under  one  year  of  age  to  1,000  births  or,  when 
birth  statistics  are  not  available,  to  1,000  population  under 
one  year  of  age.  The  deaths  of  infants  at  this  early  age  is 
made  the  object  of  special  study  because  they  constitute 
such  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages.  In 
no  other  period  of  life  do  deaths  occur  with  such  frequency. 
This  is  evident  upon  examination  of  any  of  the  bulletins  on 
mortality  statistics  issued  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
Bulletin  109  shows  that  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  which  occurred  in  the  registration  area  in  1910  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age  and  19  per  cent.,  or  almost 
one  fifth,  were  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  In  1911, 
1912,  and  1913  the  deaths  of  infants  constituted  18  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  at  all  ages. 

That  the  death  rate  for  infants  and  young  children  should 
be  greater  than  for  other  persons  is  not,  however,  surprising. 
As  a  recent  English  writer  says,  "The  young  of  all  animals 
are  more  susceptible  than  the  adult  to  the  influence  of  the 
environment  and  the  approach  of  death.  Hence,  it  is  inevit- 
able that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
deaths  of  infants  will  furnish  a  large  contribution  to  the  bills 
of  mortality."*  It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  excess  but  the 
tremendously  greater  excess  of  deaths  which  occur  during  the 
first  year  of  life  that  constitutes  the  problem  of  infant  mor- 
tality. 

Infavt  Mortality  in  Foreign  Countries.  The  world-wide 
significance  of  the  problem  will  be  evident  upon  examination 

*  GeoTBB  Newman,  M.D.:  Infant  MortaBty.    London,  1906,  p.  t. 
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of  the  following  figures  showing  the  infant  mortality  rate  per 
1,000  births  for  the  foreign  countries  for  which  statistics 
are  available  during  the  five  year  period  from  1906  to  1910:* 

Chile 315  Finland 117 

Hungary 204  Switzerland 115 

Jamaica 191  The  Netherlands ...   114 

Ceylon 189  Scotland 112 

Prussia 168  Denmark 108 

Servia 154  Ireland 94 

Italy 153  Sweden 78 

Belgium 141  Australian  Common- 
Ontario  127                wealth 78 

France 126  Norway 70 

England  and  Wales  117  New  Zealand 70 

Thus,  in  one  third  of  the  countries  of  the  world  for  which 
statistics  are  available  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  over  150, 
while  in  about  one  half  it  was  over  125.  In  only  5  of  the 
countries,  3  in  Europe  and  2  in  Australasia,  was  the  rate  less 
than  100  deaths  per  1,000  births.  Expressed  in  another  way 
this  means  that,  out  of  every  1,000  children  born  in  countries 
like  Hungary,  Prussia,  and  Italy,  from  150  to  200  die  before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life;  out  of  every  1,000 
born  in  countries  like  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and 
The  Netherlands,  from  110  to  120  die  before  reaching  this  age; 
while  in  countries  like  Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Aus- 
tralia, from  70  to  100  die  before  they  are  a  year  old. 

Infant  Mortality  in  the  United  States.  Figures  comparable 
with  these  exist  for  only  a  few  of  the  states  and  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  1911  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported 
that  only  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York  and  in 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  and  the  six  New 
England  States  could  the  registration  of  both  births  and  deaths 
be  regarded  as  sufficiently  complete  (amounting  to  at  least 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total)  to  make  possible  the  calculation  of  an 
accurate  rate  of  infant  mortality  based  on  the  ratio  of  births 
to  deaths.     This  area  comprises  the  provisional  "registration 

*  Seventy  Third  ftad  Seventy  Fourth  Ananal  Reporte  of  the  Registnr  Qeneral  for  Births,  Deaths,  tnd 
Biarrieges  in  England  and  Walea  (pp.  xeiv  and  105-15  raspeetively). 
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area"  of  the  United  States  for  births  and  deaths.  The  infant 
mortality  rates  per  1,000  births  for  these  states  and  cities  in 
1910  were  as  follows: 

Rhode  Island 158  Connecticut 127 

New  Hampshire . . .  146  Michigan 124 

Pennsylvania 140 

Maine 135  Washington,  D.  C.  152 

Massachusetts ....  131  New  York,  N.  Y. .  125 

• 

Besides  these  states  and  cities  where  the  registration  of 
both  births  and  deaths  are  regarded  by  the  census  office  as 
being  sufficiently  or  '  'fairly  complete,"  there  are  others  where 
the  registration  of  deaths  only  is  regarded  as  sufficiently 
complete  to  be  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  registration 
area  for  deaths.  In  1910,  22  entire  states  and  a  large  number 
of  cities  in  non-registration  states  were  included  in  this  area. 
Since  complete  birth  statistics  are  not  available,  it  is  not 
possible  to  calculate  an  infant  mortality  rate  for  this  area 
in  the  ordinary  manner — by  computing  the  ratio  of  deaths 
to  1,000  births.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  its  report  on  mortality  statistics  for  1910  em- 
ployed an  infant  death  rate  based  on  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  1,000  population  under  one  year  of  age  in  1910.  This 
method  is  confessedly  inaccurate  because  the  enumeration  of 
the  population  under  one  year  of  age  is  never  complete  and 
entirely  accurate.  Yet  it  is  the  best  method  available  for 
45tudying  the  distribution  of  infant  mortality  in  the  United 
States  and,  although  its  crudities  should  serve  as  a  caution 
against  drawing  too  fine  conclusions  from  its  use,  its  defects 
should  not  be  over-emphasized.  The  following  table  shows 
the  death  rate  per  1,000  population  under  one  year  of  age 
for  the  registration  states:* 

Utah 82.3  Ohio 115.9 

Washington 84.3  Michigan 127.5 

Kentucky 87.9  Maine 140.4 

Montana 90.4  New  York 143.6 

California 92 . 2  Connecticut  .  .  .  143 . 7 

Minnesota 92.4  New  Jersey.  .. .  148.8 

^Boieaa  of  Um Ceiwn:  Bulletin  112,  p.  24. 
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Missouri *96 . 7  Pennsylvania .  .  149 . 7 

Colorado 104.6  Maryland .  152. 1 

Indiana 106.0  Massachusetts.  160.8 

Wisconsin 108 . 0  New  Hampshire  164 . 9 

Vermont 109.4  Rhode  Island.  .  181.5 

Thus  the  infant  death  rate  per  1,000  population  varied 
from  less  than  85  in  the  Western  states,  Utah  and  Washington, 
to  165  and  182  in  the  two  New  England  states,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire.  It  was  127.6  for  the  entire  group  of 
registration  states  considered  as  a  whole. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  rates  for  this  group 
of  states  with  those  for  foreign  countries  given  in  a  previous 
table.  But  this  is,  of  course,  impossible  since  infant  death 
rates  based  on  population  can  not  be  compared  with  the  true 
infant  mortality  rate  based  on  births.  In  the  1911  bulletin 
on  "  Mortality  Statistics,"  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  quoted  here  and  others,  that  the 
infant  mortality  rate  per  1,000  births  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  was  about  124.  Comparing  this  estimate  with 
the  computed  rates  for  the  foreign  countries  given  in  the 
preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  in  such  countries  as  Chile^ 
Hungary,  Jamaica,  Prussia,  Servia,  and  Italy;  about  equal 
to  the  rate  for  the  province  of  Ontario  and  for  France;  higher 
than  the  rate  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Finland, 
Switzerland,  and  Denmark;  and  considerably  higher  than  the 
rate  for  Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  figures  quoted  in  the  previous  table  also  are  of  value 
in  that  they  show  the  relative  position  of  infant  mortality  in 
the  different  states  and  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
states  included  in  the  registration  area  are  arranged  in  an 
ascending  order  according  to  their  infant  death  rates.  An 
examination  of  this  table  at  once  reveals  the  fact  that  in  gen- 
eral the  lowest  rates  are  to  be  found  in  the  Western  and  the 
highest  in  the  Eastern  states,  with  the  rates  for  the  North- 
Central  (or  Middle- Western)  states  in  between.    Thus,  the 

*  FiguTCt  for  dntfas  for  IQU,  fint  year  of  operaUoa  of  stata  law. 
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average  infant  death  rate  for  the  5  Western  and  Mountain 
states  included  was  91,  for  the  6  North-Central  states, 
108,  and  for  the  9  New  England  and  Middle-Atlantic  states, 
149.* 

The  same  conclusion  that  in  1910  infant  death  rates  were 
lowest  in  the  Western  part  of  the  registration  area  and  highest 
in  the  Eastern,  with  the  Middle- West  in  between,  is  also  to  be 
drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  following  table  showing 
the  infant  death  rate  per  1,000  population  under  one  year  of 
age  for  the  larger  cities  of  the  registration  area:t 


Oakland,  Cal 

94.8 

Dayton,  Ohio 

146.8 

Seattle,  Wash 

100.4 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 

147.2 

Portland,  Ore 

105.3 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

149.8 

Los  Angeles,  Cal..  . 

110.7 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. . 

153.2 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

113.6 

New  Orleans,  La.  . 

154.9 

Toledo,  Ohio 

125.0 

Atlanta,  Ga 

155.3 

Cambridge,  Mass. . 

126.1 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . 

155.5 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  . . . 

130.8 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 

162.2 

Birmingham,   Ala. . 

133.0 

Albany,  N.  Y 

162.9 

Louisville,  Ky 

134.0 

Boston,  Mass 

165.5 

Denver,  Col 

134.7 

Worcester,  Mass. .  . 

168.0 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

134.8 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

170.4 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 

134.9 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  . . 

172.0 

Nashville,  Tenn 

135.1 

Providence,  R.  I. .  . 

173.7 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

135.8 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ... 

176.4 

Chicago,  111 

139.5 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

179.6 

Omaha,  Neb 

140.0 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y 

180.9 

Columbus,  Ohio. . . 

140.4 

Washington,  D.  C. 

194.6 

Spokane,  Wash 

142.4 

Detroit,  Mich 

204.8 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

144.8 

Baltimore,  Md. . . . 

209.6 

Newark,  N.  J 

145.8 

Richmond,  Va.  .  . 

229.3 

New  York,  N.  Y. .  . 

146.2 

Fall  River,  Mass. . 

259.5 

Paterson,  N.  J 

146.7 

Lowell,  Mass.  .  . . 

261.0 

*  As  only  2  of  the  16  Southern  states  were  included  in  the  regiBtntion  area  in  1910,  no  oompariaoQ  of 
the  inddenoe  of  mfant  mortality  m  this  with  other  sections  of  the  country  is  possible, 
t  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Bulletin  112—  Mortality  Statistics,  p.  24. 
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The  average  infant  death  rate  in  1910  per  1,000  population 
under  one  year  of  age  was  116  for  the  7  Western  and  Moun- 
tain cities  included  in  the  table,  140  for  the  14  North-Central 
(or  Middle- Western)  cities,  165  for  the  7  Southern  cities,  162 
for  the  9  Middle-Atlantic  cities,  and  181  for  the  8  New  Eng- 
land cities. 

This  study  of  the  position  of  infant  mortality  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  shows  the  seriousness  and  world- 
wide significance  of  the  problem.  It  also  shows  how  the 
infant  mortality  rate  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Thus,  the  rate  has  been  found  to  be  much  lower  in 
Australia  than  in  Europe.  Among  the  European  countries  it 
was  lowest  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Ireland,  and  Denmark  and 
highest  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  Turning  to 
a  single  country,  the  United  States,  and  substituting  the  use 
of  the  infant  death  rate  per  1,000  population  under  one  year 
of  age  for  that  of  the  infant  mortalitv  rate  per  1,000  births, 
the  same  wide  variation  was  revealed,  the  ratio  of  infant 
deaths  to  population  being  considerably  less  in  the  Western 
than  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  registration  area.  Further 
examination  of  the  tables  also  showed  that  the  ratio  varies 
just  as  widely  when  the  cities  of  any  state  or  country  are 
compared.  The  examination  of  the  report  of  the  health 
department  of  almost  any  city  that  requires  the  registration 
of  births  and  deaths  will  reveal  the  same  variation  by  wards — 
and  even  by  blocks,  if  figures  are  given  for  such  small  areas. 

This  wide  variation  in  rates  of  infant  mortality  for  different 
countries,  states,  and  cities  constitutes  a  fact  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  Out  of  it  arise  ques- 
tions that  at  once  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  relationship 
between  social  and  industrial  conditions  and  infant  mortality. 
Why  this  wide  variation  in  the  geographic  distribution  of 
infant  deaths?  Why  is  the  infant  death  rate  lower  in  one 
country  than  another,  in  certain  cities  of  the  same  country 
than  others,  in  certain  wards  of  one  city  than  in  others? 
Why,  indeed,  should  the  death  rate  for  little  children  in  the 
first  year  of  life  so  far  exceed  the  rate  for  older  children  and 
adults?  All  of  these  questions  require  for  their  answer  some 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  and  their  rela- 
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tion  to  industrial,  domestic,  and  social  conditions.    But  with 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  this  paper  cannot  deal.* 

The  Recent  Decline  of  Infant  Mortality  in  Foreign  Countries, 
Since  1881,  the  first  year  for  which  statistics  are  available  for 
most  countries,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  infant 
mortality  in  most  foreign  countries  and  cities  and,  since  1900, 
in  most  of  the  states  and  large  cities  included  in  the  regis-* 
tration  area  of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  shows 
this  decline  for  the  principal  foreign  countries  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available: 

CEST,  OF  DECREASE  IN  THE  INFANT  MORTALITT  KATE  PER  1,000  BIRTHS  FOR 
THE  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  (X)UNTRIE8  FOR  WHICH  STATISTICS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
BETWEEN  1881-85  AND  1906-10.  (a) 


Countiy. 

1881-1885. 

1906-1910. 

PerCSeni. 
of  DeereiM. 

EUROFI 

250(b) 

207 

185(b) 

157 

156 

167 
139 
181 
171 
162 

116 
117 
135 

94 

99 

125 
90 

204 

168 
158 
154 
141 

126 
117 
114 
115 
117 

78 

112 

108 

94 

70 

78 
70 

18.4 

Pntfljnar 

18.8 

lUly 

17.3 

Servia 

1.9 

Belgium 

9.6 

Trance 

24.6 

Enghnd  and  Wakv 

15.8 

The  N(>th(viaad8 

31.5 

Switserland 

82.7 

Fioland 

27.7 

Sweden 

32.8 

Sootland 

4.8 

TVnniJMrk. ,        ..  ....... 

20.0 

Ireland. 

0.0 

Nwway 

20.8 

AUSISAL&BU: 

The  ComnioTivealth. 

37.6 

New  Zealand 

22.2 

(a)  Seventy  Third  and  Seventv  Fourth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ropstrar  (jeneral  for  Births.  Deaths  • 
and  Marriagra  in  England  and  Wales  (p.  xdv  and  pp.  105-15  respectively) . 

(b)  Figures  Cor  1881-85  not  available:  those  given  are  for  1891-95. 


I. 


0 


S3' 


The  rate  of  infant  mortality  for  every  country  included  in 
the  table  declined  during  this  period  of  30  years  with  the  single 
exception  of  Ireland  where,  although  the  rate  for  both  periods 
remained  the  same,  it  was  at  a  very  low  point — 94  deaths 

*  In  other  reoent  articles  the  writer  has  dJaoussed  this  question  of  the  relation  of  social  conditions  to 
inCuit  mortality.  Bee  '*InCuit  Mortality  and  the  Siae  of  the  Family/'  QuAanRLT  Publications  or 
IBB  American  SrAnmcAL  Abbocution,  September,  1915:  "Infiut  Mortality  and  Urban,  Housing, 
and  Living  Conditions,"  Jounal  of  Sociolopc  Medidne,  October.  1915;  '*The  Relatbn  of  Economic  and 
Indostrial  Conditions  to  Infant  Mortality,**  Quarterly  Joomal  of  EccmoimaB,  November,  1915;  and  '*Tha 
Isfluenoe  of  Ptenatal  Conditions  on  Infant  Mortality, "  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Sodologieal  Congress, 
1916. 
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per  1,000  births.  The  most  notable  decrease  was  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  In  the  former  the  rate  fell  from  the 
already  low  point  of  90  deaths  per  1,000  births  to  70 — ^a 
decrease  of  22.2  per  cent. — and  in  the  latter  from  125  to  78 — 
a  decrease  of  37.6  per  cent.  The  decline  was  also  notable  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  absolute  decrease  was  also  great 
in  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Finland,  but 
the  rate  was  very  high  for  each  of  these  countries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.* 

The  Registrar-general  for  England  and  Wales,  from  whose 
annual  reports  the  preceding  table  was  compiled,  also  gives 
figures  showing  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in 
the  principal  foreign  cities  since  1881-85.  Space  will  not 
permit  quotation  of  these  in  detail  but  the  fact  should  be 
noted  that  in  each  of  the  cities  included,  with  one  exception 
(Trieste,  Hungary),  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  declined 
during  the  period  under  consideration.  The  most  notable 
decrease  was  in  the  three  Dutch  cities,  Amsterdam,  The 
Hague,  and  Rotterdam;  the  two  Australian  cities,  Sydney 
and  Melbourne;  and  the  cities  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Stock- 
holm and  Christiania,  in  each  of  which  the  rate  fell  to  a  point 
below  100  deaths  per  1,000  births — a  record,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  also  attained  by  each  of  the  countries  in 
which  these  cities  are  situated.  The  absolute  decrease  was 
also  great  in  the  two  Prussian  cities,  Munich  and  Berlin,  and 
the  Hungarian  city  of  Budapest,  but  the  rate  for  each  of 
these  cities  was  very  high  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  period. 

The  Decline  in  Infant  Mortality  in  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately no  series  of  infant  mortality  rates  at  all  comparable 
with  those  just  shown  for  foreign  coimtries  can  be  presented 

*  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  m  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  appanni  decline  m  the  imte  of  infiuil 
mortality  m  any  oountry  in  a  period  of  yean  may  be  affected  by  the  inoeaee  in  the  per  cent,  of  births 
which  are  registered,  the  figures  given  in  the  table  may  not  in  all  caaee  be  etrictly  comparable.  For  inrtenoe, 
if  in  thrae  countries,  in  each  of  whieh  the  proportiim  of  birtbe  reprtered  in  1881  was  00  per  cent.,  it  sboald 
happoi  that  the  proportion  registered  should  gradually  increase  in  each  hut  unequdiv  so  that  in  the  firat 
92  per  oent.  of  the  births  which  occurred  in  1010  were  repstered,  and  in  the  second  05  per  cent.,  and  u  Um 
third  90  per  cent.,  the  decline  m  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  between  these  two  years  would  not  be  strietisr 
comparable  unless  the  factor  of  varying  perfection  in  birth  repstration  were  allowed  for.  This  difficoltjr 
probably  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  its  consideration  here  even  if  suffideot  material  bearioc 
on  the  comparative  efficiency  of  birth  registration  in  foreign  countries  in  the  last  thirty  years  were  available. 
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for  the  United  States.  Figures  are  available,  however,  for 
Massachusetts  and  Boston  for  the  same  period,  1881-85,  to 
1906-10  and  for  three  later  years,  191 1-13.  Also,  the  per  cent, 
of  decrease  in  the  infant  death  rate  per  1,000  population  under 
one  year  of  age  between  1900  and  1911  has  been  calculated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  registration  area  and  the 
larger  registration  cities.  The  following  table  shows  the  de- 
cline in  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  Massachusetts  and  Boston 
since  1881  and  the  per  cent,  of  decrease  in  the  rate  between 
1881-85  and  1909-13: 

PER  CENT.  OF  DECREASE  IN  THE  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE  PER  1.000  BIRTHS  FOR 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  CITT  OF  BOSTON  BETWEEN 
1881-85  AND  190»-13.  (a) 


TeuL 

MaasMhuaetta. 

BoHtoo. 

1881-86 

160 
161 
161 
153 
138 
133 
121 

24.4 

186 

188MI0 

178 

1801-05 

167 

1805-1000 

151 

1001-05 

138 

1006-10 

183 

1000-13  (b) 

120 

Per  eent.  of  decreMO^ 

85.5 

(a)  Compiled  from  the  Maaiaebuaetta  annual  lepofta  on  bartha,  deatha,  and  maniagea  and  the  annual 
rqiorta  of  tne  Health  Departmoit  of  Boaton. 

(b)  Figurea  for  five  year  period  are  not  available. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  this  period 
of  thirty-three  years  decreased  over  24  per  cent,  in  Massa^ 
chusetts  and  about  36  per  cent,  in  Boston.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  the  decrease  was  especially  marked  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
position  of  infant  mortality  in  the  other  states  and  cities  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  a  table  recently  presented 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  herewith  reproduced  in 
part,  which  shows  the  per  cent,  of  decrease  in  the  infant  death 
rate  per  1,000  population  under  one  year  of  age  between  the 
census  year  1900  and  the  calendar  year  1911  for  the  states 
and  large  cities  of  the  registration  area.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  rates  given  in  this  table  are  infant  death 
rates  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  infant  deaths  to  1,000  pop- 
ulation under  one  year  of  age  and  not  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  1,000  births. 
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PER  CENT.  OF  DECREASE  IN  THE  INFANT  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION  UNDBR 
1  YEAR  OF  AGE  BETWEEN  THE  CENSUS  YEAR  1900  AND  THE  CALENDAR  YE.Ul  1011 
FOR  THE  STATES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  IN  1000  AND  FOR  CITIBB 
OF  400.000  POPULATION  OR  OVER,  (a) 


Amu 

Cenaoa 
Year. 
1000. 

Calendar 
Year. 
1011. 

• 

PerCeoi. 
^  of 

Stetai  included  in  the  nabtntian  uca  in  1000  (b) 

150.8 

107.0 
177.8 
172.0 
167.4 
150.8 

156.8 
144.1 
122.1 
121.3 

236.1 
201.0 
201.2 
104.1 
180  4 
185.5 

170.8 
162.4 
152.2 
150.0 
146.6 

120.6 

138.6 
143  3 
150.3 
131.5 
128.8 

130.0 
110.0 
102.0 
111.4 

180.2 
141  0 
168.8 
1600 
130.6 
123.7 

141.4 
123.8 
104.8 
1406 
123.3 

10 

Rhode  bbnd 

80 

Maflaerhunrite 

10 

New  Hampebin 

IS 

New  Jeraey 

21 

New  Yoik 

10 

Conneetiettt 

17 

Maine 

23 

Vennoot 

16 

Mujiinn 

8 

Citiee  of  400«000  population  or  over  in  1010.  (c) 

20 

Philaiklpliia 

80 

Detroit.' 

16 

Boetoo 

17 

NewYoik 

81 

Clevdand 

3S 

j^tteborK. ..•...••••..•...•••...•.•...•••■•.......••• 

21 

St.  Louie 

24 

San  FraDOBOO 

31 

Buifalo 

7 

Chicaffo 

10 

fa)  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Burean  of  the  CttMOS  on  Mortafity 

lb)  Inehidee  District  01  Columbia. 

(e)  ^paoe  does  not  permit  the  quoting  of  ratee  for  amaller  et 


fortheyearl011.p.S4. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  in  this  period  of  11 
years  the  ratio  of  infant  deaths  to  l^OOO  population  under  one 
year  of  age  decreased  nearly  one  fifth  (19  per  cent.)  in  this 
group  of  registration  states.  The  largest  decrease  shown  in 
the  rate  for  any  of  the  states  was  in  that  for  Rhode  Island 
(30  per  cent.)  and  the  least  in  that  for  Michigan  (8  per  cent.)* 
In  all  the  cities  included  in  the  table  the  infant  death  rate 
also  showed  a  decline — ranging  from  33  per  cent,  in  Cleveland 
to  7  per  cent,  in  Buffalo.  The  fact  that  this  comparison 
relates  to  only  two  individual  years  and  that  complete 
returns  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  may 
not  always  have  been  made,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  infant  deaths  per  1,000  population  under  one  year 
of  age  does  not  furnish  as  satisfactory  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
infant  mortality  as  the  number  of  such  deaths  per  1 ,000  births, 
tends  to  diminish  somewhat  the  value  of  the  figures  given  in 
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the  table.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  these  figures, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  previously  given  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston,  show  that  in  all  probability  there  has 
been  a  marked  reduction  in  infant  mortality  in  this  country 
in  recent  years.* 

The  Decline  in  the  Infant  Mortality  Rate  Compared  with 
thai  in  the  Gereral  Death  Rate  for  All  Ages.  The  extent  of  the 
decline  in  the  mortality  rate  for  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  can  not  be  fully  appreciated  until  it  is  compared  with 
the  decline  in  the  death  rate  for  other  age  periods.  The  fol- 
lowing table  compares  the  decline  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate  shown  in  preceding  tables  with  the  decline  in  the  general 
death  rate  for  all  ages  during  the  same  periods: 

P£fi  CENT.  OF  DECPFAFE  IN  TBI  IKF/KT  MCPT/LITY  B/TF  FFP  1.000  BIBTHS  AND  IN 
THE  GENERAL  DEATH  RATE  FOR  OF  ALL  AGES  PER  1.000  POPULATION  BETWEEN 
18S1-85  AND  1891-06  AND  BETWEEN  1806-1000  AND  1000-10.  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  (•) 


CountiT. 


Pct  Cent,  of  DecreaM 

Between  1881-85  and 

1801-05 


Genend 
Death  Rste. 


Infant  Mor- 
tality Rate. 


Per  Cent,  of  Decrease 

Between  180^1000  and 

1006-10 


General 
Death  RaU. 


Infant  Mor- 
U'dty  Rate. 


Italy 

Bervm 

Belgium 

mm 

Engbnd  and  Waka 

The  Netherlanda 

Bwitserland 

Fblaiid 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Denmaifc 

Irelaod 

Norway 

New  Zealand 

The  AuBtrafian  Commonwealth 


8.0 

104 

10.2 

1  0 

17  6 

6.0 

8.3 

+15.2 

+8.7 

+85.6 

2.4 

+4.0 

+26.7 

+0.4 

+2.8 

7.2 

8.6 

+7.0 

16.0 

8.4 

8.8 

16.8 

7.0 

03 

+30  4 

7.7 

10  5 

8.4 

5.1 

11  2 

11.2 

8.1 

+7.1 

10.6 

+1.1 

+22 

16.5 

+2.7 

+7  8 

4  4 

2.8 

10 

11  5 

7.8 

33 

+10 

15.8 

12.8 

15.7 

6.8 

16.4 

8.0 

8.1 

10.8 

20.8 

25.0 
245 
10.6 
15.8 
22.8 
13.3 


18. 

11 

27 

12 

80 


A  phie  rign  (+)  denotes  an  berease. 

(a)  ComHM  from  the  Seventy  Third  and  Seventy  Fourth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Renstrar  General 
for  Birtha.  Deatfca,  and  MarriMcs  in  England  and  Walrs  for  the  years  1010  and  1911.  The  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Mortalit3  Statistics  (or  101 1  quotes  in  Jetail  the  genwal 
death  ratea  from  which  the  per  cats,  of  decrease  in  this  table  «ere  comtikd. 

*  This  is  the  conehiaon  arrived  at  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Burea"  of  the  Census  on  Mortafitf 
Statistics  for  the  year  1911,  p.  24,  and  ex]  ressed  in  the  following  words:  ''There  has  been  a  marked  redufr* 
tion  in  the  infant  death  rate  in  recent  years." 
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The  first  thing  to  be  noted  upon  examination  of  the  above 
table  is  the  much  greater  per  cent,  of  decrease  in  both  the 
general  death  rate  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  last 
than  in  the  first  half  of  this  period  of  thirty  years.  Thus, 
from  1881-85  to  1891-95  the  infant  mortality  rate  decreased 
in  only  8  of  the  15  countries  for  which  rates  could  be  obtained, 
while  from  1896-1900  to  1906-10  it  declined  in  every  country- 
included  in  the  table.  Moreover,  the  average  per  cent,  of 
decrease  for  all  countries  in  the  latter  period  was  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  former.  The  same  variation  is  also  shown  in 
the  decline  of  the  general  death  rate  in  the  two  periods  but 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent. 

By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  decline  in  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  with  that  in  the  general  death  rate  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  first  half  of  the  period  the  greater  decline  occurred 
in  the  general  death  rate,  while  during  the  second  half  the 
greater  decline  occurred  in  the  infant  mortality  rate.  Thus, 
from  1881-85  to  1891-95,  a  greater  per  cent,  of  decrease  in 
the  infant  mortality  rate  occurred  in  only  4  of  the  countries 
included  in  the  table,  while  from  1896-1900  to  1906-10  a 
greater  per  cent,  of  decrease  failed  to  occur  in  only  2  countries. 

A  similar  comparison  extending  over  the  same  periods  can 
be  made  for  Massachusetts,  and  it  shows  the  same  results. 
Thus,  from  1881-85  to  1891-95,  the  general  death  rate  for 
Massachusetts  decreased  0.5  per  cent,  and  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  increased  0.6  per  cent.,  while  during  the  period 
from  1896-1900  to  1906-10  the  former  rate  decreased  10.6 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  13.1  per  cent.  * 

That  this  greater  decline  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  than  in 
the  general  death  rate  during  recent  years  is  probably  typical 
for  this  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  com- 
pares the  per  cent,  of  decrease  between  1900  and  1911  in  the 
general  death  rate  and  the  infant  death  rate  for  the  states 
included  in  the  registration  area  in  1900: 
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PER  CENT.  OF  DECREASE  IN  THE  INFANT  DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION  UNDER 
1  YEAR  OF  AGE  AND  THE  GENERAL  DEATH  RATE  FOR  ALL  AQE8  PER  1.000  FOPULA. 
TION  BETWEEN  1900  AND  1911,  FOR  THE  STATES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  IN  1900.  (t) 


SUte. 


GtDcnJ 
Deftth  Rate. 


InCvit 
Mortality  Rate. 


AllSUtcsCb) 

Bbodaldand. . 

Maine 

New  Jeney. . . . 

NewYotk 

MiwmchueBtte. . 
Ccooeetieat. . . , 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire 
Midiigan 


19 

30 
23 
21 
19 
19 
17 
16 
13 
8 


(a)  TwdfthAnnoal  Report  of  the  Buieau  of  the  CensoaoQ  Mortality  'Statiaties  for  the  year  1011. 
pn.  22  and  25.  The  genoal  death  ratce  are  **oorreoted  on  thebads  of  thertandard  million  of  Endend^ 
miM." 

(b)  Diatriot  of  Columhia  incladed  in  both  ratce  and  Indiana  in  the  general  death  rate  in  addition  to  the 
slates  mestioDed. 

During  this  period  of  11  years  a  greater  decline  in  the  infant 
death  rate  than  the  general  death  rate  for  all  ages  occurred 
in  all  of  the  9  states  included  in  the  above  table  except  2,  New 
Hampshire  and  Michigan.  In  the  former  the  decline  in  the 
two  rates  was  exactly  equal.  All  evidence  seems  to  point, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decline  in  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  has  been  greater  than 
that  in  the  general  death  rate  for  all  ages. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  will  be  advisable  to  compare 
the  decline  in  mortality  by  age.  This  is  possible  from  the 
figures  given  in  the  following  table  comparing  the  per  cent, 
of  decrease  in  the  death  rate  for  persons  of  diflferent  ages  be- 
tween 1900  and  1911  for  the  group  of  registration  states  as 
constituted  in  1900: 

PER  CENT.  OF  DECREASE  IN  THE  DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
AGE  GROUPS  BETWEEN  1900  AND  1911.  FOR  THE  STATES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  REG- 
ISTRATION AREA  IN  1900.  (a) 


All  ages 13 


Under  1  year. 
1  to  4  years. . , 
5  to  9  years. .. 
lOto  14  years. 
15  to  19  years. 
20  to  24  years. 


22 
35 
32 
27 
27 
26 


25  to  34  years 23 

35  to  44  years 9 

45  to  54  years 3 

56  to  64  years +4 

65  to  74  years -j-3 

75  years  and  over 0 


A  phis  sign  (+)  denotes  an  Increase. 

(a)  Twelfth  Aimual  Report  of  the  Buresn  of  the  Census  on  Mortality  Statistics,  p.  22. 
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An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  death  rate 
for  all  age  groups  under  55  decreased  between  1900  and  1911. 
The  greatest  decrease  was  for  the  age  group  1  to  4  years,  the 
per  cent,  of  decrease  falling  off  with  each  succeeding  age  group 
until  the  period  from  55  to  64  years  was  reached,  this  and  the 
next  group  showing  a  small  increase.  The  death  rate  above 
75  years  was  practically  the  same  in  each  period.  The  per 
cent,  of  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  the  first  year  of  life  was 
noteworthy  (22)  but  it  was  exceeded  by  that  of  the  years  of 
both  childhood  and  adolescence,  being  about  equal  to  that  for 
the  age  group  25  to  34  years  and  greater  than  that  for  all  suc- 
ceeding groups. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  since  1881  the  rate  of  infant 
mortaUty  has  been  declining  in  practically  all  European  coun- 
tries for  which  statistics  are  available,  in  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth and  New  Zealand,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Bos- 
ton in  this  country.  This  decline  in  infant  mortality  has 
been  especially  marked  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  dur- 
ing which  period  it  has  practically  everjrwhere  exceeded  the 
decline  in  the  general  death  rate  for  all  ages.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  between  1900  and  1911  a  marked  decline  in  the 
infant  death  rate  per  1,000  population  under  one  year  of  age 
occurred  in  the  states  and  large  cities  of  the  registration  area. 
Here,  too,  the  decline  in  the  infant  death  rate  was  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  foimd  to  be  greater  than  that  in  the  general 
death  rate.  On  comparing  the  per  cent,  of  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  for  infants  under  one  year  of  age  with  that  for 
other  ages  it  was  found  that  the  decline  in  infant  mortality 
was  less  than  that  for  children  or  young  persons  imder  25 
years  of  age  but  about  equal  to  that  for  persons  in  the  age 
group  25  to  35  years  and  greater  than  that  for  persons  over 
35.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  decline  in  the  infant  death 
rate  has  in  general  been  greater  than  the  decline  in  the  adult 
death  rate;  but  the  decline  in  the  infant  death  rate  has  not 
been  as  great  as  the  decline  in  the  death  rate  for  persons  in 
the  years  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 


NOTE. 


A  Division  of  Statistical  Research  was  organized  in  the  Ni  w  York  City 
Health  Department  within  the  Bureau  of  Records  on  June  1,  1915  The 
creation  of  such  a  division  has  long  been  contemplated  by  the  Department 
and  repeatedly  recommended  by  special  committees. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  division  will  justify  its  existence  from  the  start 
and  thus  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  support  in  the  next  budget,  llie 
new  division  hopes  to  take  over  the  statistical  work  of  the  di£ferent  bureaus 
of  the  department  and  in  this  way  to  secure  a  saving  of  labor  that  can  be 
devot  h1  to  the  development  of  the  department's  statistics.  The  division 
will  then  be  able  to  supply  the  bureaus  of  the  department  with  scientific 
data  to  guide  them  in  their  different  fields  of  health  work. 

The  new  division  has  been  organized  entirely  without  additional  cost 
to  the  city  by  detailing  qualified  workers  irom  within  the  department. 
Shirley  W.  Wynne,  M.D.,  Assistant  Registrar,  Manhattan,  has  been  desig- 
nated Chief  of  the  new  division. 

'  L.LD. 

STATISTICS  OF  SUICIDE  IN  SPAIN  AND  SAXONY. 

Under  the  caption,  "Zur  Statistik  des SeSbstmcrda"  the DetiUches  Statis- 
Uaches  ZentralblaU*  discusses  recent  publications  on  suicide  statistics  in 
Spain  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

Spanish  suicide  statistics,  in  spite  of  their  detail  of  presentation,  have 
hitherto  obtained  but  little  notice.  They  were  formerly  grouped  with  the 
general  statistics  of  mortality,  but  were  made  the  subject  of  special  enumera- 
tion by  a  royal  decree  of  September  8, 1906.  As  suicide  still  entails  certain 
legal  consequences  in  Spain,  the  lower  courts  were  entrusted  with  the  filling 
out  of  a  questionnaire  for  every  suicide  and  attempted  suicide,  and  were 
instructed  to  send  these  questionnaires,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  to  the 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Institute  for  compilation.  These  forms  do 
not  contain  the  names  of  suicides.  They  record  nationality,  home,  tem- 
porary or  permanent  character  of  stay  in  locality,  literacy,  manner  of  com- 
mitting suicide  (9  titles),  and  cause  of  suicide  (13  titles). 

The  first  comprehensive  compilation  for  Spain  has  appeared  under  the 
title,  "Estadisiica  de  Suiddio  en  Eapafia"  (Madrid,  1913)  for  1906-1911. 
It  analyzes  the  material  by  years,  provinces  and  large  cities,  age,  conjugal 
condition,  time  of  suicide,  etc.  Of  course  the  criminal  nature  of  the  act  in 
Spain  is  certain  to  have  made  the  figures  too  low.  The  tables  are  accom- 
panied by  comparisons  with  other  European  countries.  It  appears  that, 
during  the  period  of  observation,  there  were  74  suicides  and  attempted 

*  Vol  n.  No.  1.    Ldpiig.  Juntry.  1915. 
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suicides  per  million  population.    It  is  noteworthy  that  these  cases  occurred, 
for  the  most  part,  among  persons  of  the  higher  cultural  grades. 

Suicides  occurring  in  Saxony  since  1830  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Georg 
Radestock  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  Kdniglichen  Sdchsischen  Statistischen 
LandesamieSj  1913,  No.  2,  p.  275  ff.  He  depicts  the  evolution  of  suicide 
statistics  and  of  the  methods  of  enumerating  them.  Reliable  data  are 
obtained  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  police  reports  with  registry  office 
mortality  records.  Of  course  a  certain  percentage  of  false  reports  by  phy- 
sicians must  be  reckoned  with. 

In  the  recent  figures  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  suicide  is  the  second 
cause  of  death,  with  respect  to  frequency,  among  men  aged  15-29;  it  is 
exceeded  only  by  tuberculosis.  It  is  third  in  order  of  frequency  among 
men  aged  30-39.  It  is  ahnost  twice  as  frequent  at  ages  30-59  as  at  ages 
15-29.  If  these  figures  are  accurate,  then  the  incidence  of  suicide  in  Sax- 
ony is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Registration  Area  of  the  United 
States,  where  suicide  ranks  seventh  in  the  hst  of  causes  of  death  among 
males  in  age  period  15-29  and  sixth  in  age  period  30-39.  In  the  Indus- 
trial mortality  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
suicide  in  the  first  age  period  ranks  eighth  and  in  the  second  age  period 
ranks  fifth. 

The  author  points  out  that  city  dwellers  usually  seek  rural  surroundings 
to  commit  suicide,  and  discusses  the  influence  of  the  time  of  day  and  of  the 
day  of  the  week;  Saxony  is  perhaps  imique  in  studjdng  the  bearing  of  these 
factors  upon  the  question.  In  1911  most  of  the  suicides  occurred  on  Satur- 
day, in  contrast  to  the  predominant  occurrence  of  fatal  accidents  on  Mon- 
day. Enumeration  by  occupation  brought  interesting  results.  Analysis 
by  religious  confession  was  incomplete,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy 
this  defect. 

O.  Ktlrten  has  treated  the  same  subject  in  "SUUisHk  des  Selbslmordes  im 
*  KOnigreich  Sachaenf**  appearing  as  Supplement  No.  3  of  the  DeuUches 
SUUistisches  ZentrcdblaU.  He  devotes  himself  rather  to  the  general  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  than  to  its  many  detailed  aspects.  Among  the  inter- 
esting points,  however,  which  he  brings  to  Ught,  is  the  fact  that  suicide 
attains  its  greatest  frequency,  not  in  large  cities,  but  in  towns  of  16,000- 
25,000  inhabitants.  He  is  skeptical  with  regard  to  studies  of  the  correla- 
tion of  suicide  with  criminality,  food-prices,  economic  and  political  crises, 
etc. 

Louis  I.  Dtjblin. 


Manual  for  Heal^  Officers.    By  J.  Scott  MacNutt.    Published  by  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  1915.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  American  pubUc 
health  officials.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  work  which  so 
completely  puts  at  the  disposal  of  health  workers  the  best  thought  and 
practise  in  their  important  field.  The  point  of  view  is  at  once  compre- 
Jiensive  and  radical,  as  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  MacNutt  whose  admin- 
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istration  as  health  ofiScer  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  attracted  wide  attention. 
It  is  the  newer  public  health  that  is  emphasised;  the  public  health  which 
embraces  not  only  the  best  medical  practise  but  includes  the  essentials  of 
sanitary  engineering  and  social  science  as  well.  The  author's  association 
with  Professor  Sedgwick  and  his  school  is  a  guarantee  of  an  authoritative 
and  progressive  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Part  I  contains  four  useful  chapters  which  outline  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  public  health  movement  in  America,  local,  state,  and  federal. 
The  general  scope  of  the  new  public  health  work  is  clearly  outlined. 

Part  II,  the  rest  of  the  volume,  gives  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  daily 
routine  of  the  health  officer  in  his  control  of  the  communicable  diseases; 
considers  such  important  matters  as  child  hygiene,  the  milk  and  water 
supplies  of  conmiunities,  housing  and  industrial  hygiene,  and  the  question 
of  nuisances.  All  of  these  problems  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  most 
authoritative  practise  in  America  and  abroad. 

To  the  readers  of  this  Qttabterly,  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
volume  will  be  those  which  treat  of  vital  statistics.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  author  appreciates  the  value  of  vital  statistics  as  an  aid  to 
public  health  work.  He  places  emphasis  in  every  chapter  on  the  need  of 
good  vital  statistics  as  a  proper  basis  for  scientific  health  administration, 
whether  it  be  in  the  control  of  the  communicable  diseases  or  of  infant  mor- 
tality or  of  the  housing  problem.  In  addition,  an  entire  chapter,  IX,  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  vital  statistics.  This  is  a  skillful  although  a  non- 
technical treatment  of  a  difficult  subject.  An  exposition  is  given  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  statistics,  their  purposes  and  uses  and  the  chief 
sources  of  error  in  their  interpretation.  But  more  important  are  the 
hints,  which  are  in  large  measure  the  result  of  the  author's  own  experi- 
ence as  a  health  officer,  to  guide  others  through  the  many  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  especially  of  births  and  deaths. 
Excellent  instructions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  statistical  tables 
and  of  the  annual  health  report  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  statis- 
tical practise  approved  by  the  Section  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  The  value  of  the  chapter  would  have  been 
enhanced,  however,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  model  tables  recommended  by 
Committees  of  the  Section. 

This  book  has  already  found  its  place  in  the  Uterature  of  American  public 
health  work  and  will  grow  in  usefulness  as  the  movement  demanding  full- 
time,  welt-trained,  health  officers  is  extended  throughout  the  country. 

LOTJIS   I.    DtTBLIN. 

Elements  of  Record  Keeping  for  Child  Helping  Organizations.    By  Georgia 
G.  Ralph.    New  York  Survey  Associates,  1915.    Pp.  XII+195. 

One  who  has  had  any  connection  with  an  organization  engaged  in  social 
work  knows  that  success  cannot  be  attained  without  good  case  work. 
Proper  investigation  must  be  supplemented  by  adequate  records.  The 
personnel  of  an  office  force  is  constantly  changing  and  memory  is  faulty. 
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It  is  all  too  often  the  case  that  a  conscientious  worker  connected  with  an 
organisation  for  years  is  suddenly  removed  and  unless  the  records  are  in 
good  shape  the  past  becomes  more  or  less  a  myth.  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  deserves  the  thanks  of  child  helping  organizations  in  this 
country  in  that  it  has  made  possible  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this 
volume.  If  the  superintendents  of  children's  institutions  would  read  this 
volume  caref  uUy  and  profit  by  it,  there  would  be  a  big  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  annual  reports.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  for  an  organisation  to  go  in  multiplying  records,  but  no  organiza- 
tion ia  justified  in  caring  for  children  unless  they  have  some  record  showing 
the  antecedents  of  the  children,  their  phjrsical  and  mental  condition  when 
received,  their  history  while  in  the  institution,  and  a  record  of  them  since 
they  were  placed  out.  Some  of  the  blanks  proposed  seem  unduly  elaborate, 
but  when  one  sits  down  to  decide  what  question  could  be  omitted  without 
detracting  from  the  value  of  the  records,  he  ia  troubled  to  make  a  start. 
Not  only  are  forms  suggested  for  proJ[>er  record  keeping  but  cards  in  present 
use  by  a  large  number  of  different  organisations  are  included  in  the  volume. 
For  many  workers  perhaps  the  two  most  valuable  chapters  are  those  on 
methods  and  devices  for  making  records  available  and  on  abstracting  tne 
material  for  annual  reports.  Many  social  workers,  besides  those  engaged 
with  children,  could  read  these  two  chapters  with  profit.  A  short  bibliog- 
raphy is  included  and  the  volume  is  well  indexed.  One  would  receive  the 
impression  from  reading  this  volume  that  the  author  had  not  only  made  a 
careful  theoretical  study  of  the  field,  but  had  been  confronted  with  some  of 
the  problems  through  actual  work. 

William  B.  Bailey. 


"SUUutiea  Bdating  to  Crime  in  Chicago:'  By  Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.  88 
pp.  Reprinted  from  Report  of  a  City  Council  on  Crime  of  the  City 
of  Chicago.    Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  1915. 

In  this  statistical  study  of  crime  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Abbott  had  done  a 
good  piece  of  work.  The  figures  had  to  be  collected  from  four  different 
sources  and  when  all  the  available  material  was  collected  the  data  were 
stiU  lacking  for  a  complete  study  of  the  social  status  of  the  offenders.  The 
report  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  covering  the  statistics  of  arrest 
and  trial  of  offenders,  and  the  second  their  social  condition.  There  are 
altogether  thirty-nine  statistical  tables  besides  a  considerable  number  in- 
cluded in  the  eight  appendices.  These  tables  are  well  planned  and  give 
both  Absolute  numbers  and  percentages  in  almost  every  case.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tables  and  accompanying  text,  there  are  two  general  summaries 
giving  the  main  lessons  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  statistical  tables. 
It  is  apparent  that  over  one  half  of  the  persons  brought  before  the  courts 
of  Chicago  are  discharged  without  conviction.  The  waste  from  such  a 
large  number  of  unnecessary  arrests  is  apparent.  Only  about  3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  arrested  are  sentenced  to  prison.  Out  of 
109,711  persons  arrested  in  1913, 2,076  were  sentenced  to  the  Coimty  Jail 
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or  House  of  Correction  and  2,182  were  held  for  the  grand  jury.  Over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  commitments  to  the  House  of  Correction  were  for 
non-payment  of  fines.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  persons  arrested  are 
under  30  years  of  age.  A  careful  study  of  the  statistics  seems  to  show 
that  the  foreign  bom  population  is  no  more  criminal  than  the  native  bom 
when  proper  weight  is  given  to  the  differences  in  sex  and  age  distribution. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  careful  study  of  criminal  statistics  in  Chicago 
by  Dr.  Abbott  wiU  lead  to  the  publication  by  that  city  of  a  series  of  annual 
reports  which  will  render  imneoessary  another  study  of  this  nature. 

W.  B.  B. 


Negro  Year  Booh — An  Annual  Encyclopedia  of  the  Negro^  1914:-1915.  By 
Monroe  N,  Work,  443  pages,  35  cents.  Negro  Year  Book  Publish- 
ing Company,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

The  Negro  Year  Book  for  the  period  1914-1915  fills  the  need  for  a 
^comprehensive  presentation  of  facts  about  the  interests  and  progress  of 
the  negro  zace  in  America.  It  is  a  permanent  record  of  the  essential  his- 
torical facts  relating  to  negro  population,  health,  religious  affiliation,  edu- 
cation, biography  and  social  organixation.  The  extensive  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  should  be  especially  useful  Mr.  Work  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  brought  together  such  a  convenient  and  useful  collec- 
tion of  data. 

E.  W.  Kopp. 
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No.  76.  The  Determination  of  Racial  Stock  Among  American  Immi- 
grants.   RiCHABD  BoECKH.  50  cents. 

No.  77.    Some  Statistical  Problems  connected  with  the  World's  Sto^ 

of  Gold.    Francis  B.  Forbes. 
The    Massachusetts    Probation    System:    Its    Adxninistration    and 

Operation. 
Homicide  and  the  Death  Penalty  in  Austria-Hungary.    Matnabd 

Shipley. 
Statistics  of  Child  Suicide.    Arthur  MacDonald.  50  cents. 

» 

No.  78.    Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children.  $1.00. 

No.  79.    The  Dewey  Report  on  Wages  in  Manufacturing  Industries  in 

the  United  States.    A.  E.  James. 
The  Upper  East  Side:  A  Study  in  Living  Conditions  and  Migration. 

Mart  Louise  Mark. 
Some  Facts  about  the  Prison  Poptdation  in  the  United  States. 

John  Koren.  75  cents. 

No.  80.  Vital  Statistics:  Fifteen  Papers  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Section  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlantic  City,  October,  1907.  $1.00. 

VOL.  XI.    1908-1909.    Nos.  81^88.    Pp.  753.    PRICE  $4.00. 

No.  81.  Address  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,  Jan.  17, 1908. 

The  Outiook  for  Statistical  Science  in  the  United  States.  S.  N.  D. 
North. 

An  Interpretation  of  Certain  Statistical  Evidence  of  Concentration 
of  Wealth.    G.  P.  Watkins. 

The  Measurement  of  Social  Pressure.    Franeun  H.  GmniNs. 

The  Bill  for  the  Thirteenth  Census.    Walter  F.  Willcox.      $1.00. 

No.  8a.    Problems  of  Social  Statistics  and  Social  Research.    Frederick 

L.  Hoffman. 
City  Life  and  Male  Mortality.    J.  E.  Bakbr. 
The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Statistics  in  Social  Work.    Kate  Holladat 

Claghorn. 
Strike  Statistics.    Ira  Cross. 
Federal  Census  Reports:  Statistics  of  Cities,  1905.    Edward  M. 

Hartwell.  $1.00. 

No.  83.    A  Statistical   Study  of  Infant  Mortality.    Edward  Bunni&lz. 
Phelps. 
The  Statistical  Study  of  Causes  of  Destitution.    Gustaye  Kleenb. 

75cents^ 

No.  84.  Uniformity  and  Co-operation  in  the  Census  Methods  of  the 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent.    S.  N.  D.  North. 

Occupation  Mortality  Statistics  of  Sheffield,  England,  1890-1907. 
F.  S.  Crum. 

Standardization  of  Housing  Investigations.    John  R.  Coumonb. 

Devices  for  Avoiding  Error.    Gborqe  K.  Holmes. 

The  Cost  of  Municq>al  Government  in  Massachusetts.  Edward  M. 
Hartwell.  75  cents. 


IXo,  85.  State  Pensions  and  Annuities  in  Old  Age.  Fbedbbick  L.  Hoff- 
man. 

Massachusetts  Savings-Bank  Insurance  and  Pension  System.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis. 

The  Work  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 
F.  Spencer  Baldwin. 

The  Relation  of  Statistics  to  Economics  and  Sociology.  S.  N.  D. 
North.  $1.00. 

ITo.  86.    The  Life  and  Work  of  Carroll  Davidson  Wright.    S.  N.  D. 

North. 
The  Federal  Census  of  Occupations.    William  C.  Hunt. 
Statistics  of  Divorce.    Joseph  A.  Hill. 
Better  Statistics  of  Industrial  Mortality  for  the  United  States.    Crebst 

L.  Wilbur. 
The  Teaching  of  Statistics.    William  B.  Bailet.  $1.00. 

Ko.  87.    The  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  the  United  States.    Scott 
Nearing. 
California  Vital  Statistics.    Alltn  A.  Young. 
Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  1874-1908. 

50  cents. 

No.  88.    Industrial  Accidents  and  Industrial  Diseases.    Frederick  L. 

Hoffman. 
Proceedings  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  American  Statistical 

Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  September  24,  1909. 
Introductory  Remarks.    Harrt  T.  Newcomb. 
Census  Methods.    Hon.  £.  Dana  Durand. 
A  Statistical  Pilgrimage.    Crbsbt  L.  Wilbur. 
A  Study  of  New  England  Mortality.    Harrt  A.  Richards.      $1.00. 

VOL.  Xn.    1910-1911.    Nos.  89-96.    Pp.  854.    PRICE  S4.00. 

No.  89.  The  Findings  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Old  Age 
Pensions.    F.  Spencer  Baldwin. 

Professor  Fisher's  Formtda  for  Estimating  the  Velocity  of  the  Circu- 
lation of  Money.    David  Kinley. 

Proceedings  of  Ihe  Seventy-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Statistic^  Association,  New  York,  December  27-30, 1909. 

The  Outlook  for  American  Statistics.    Walter  F.  Willcox. 

Changes  in  Census  Methods  for  the  Census  of  1910.  Hon.  E.  Dana 
Durand. 

The  Statistical  Basis  of  Budget-Making.    Herman  A.  Metz.    ll.OO. 

No.  90.    Derivation  of  the  United  States  Mortality  Table  by  Oscula- 

tory  Interpolation.    James  W.  Glover. 
The  Age  Returns  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  1909.    Wiluam  B.  Bailet 

AND  Julius  H.  Parmeleb. 
The  Social  Marking  System.    Frankun  H.  Giddings. 
The  Necessity  of  the  Supervision  of  Weights  and  Measures.    Fritz 

Reichmann. 
Organized  Labor  and^  the  Recent  Advance  in  Prices.    Lewis  H. 

Hanet. 
A  Formula  for  Drawing  Two  Correlated  Curves  so  as  to  Make  the 

Resemblance  as  Close  as  Possible.     Francis  Todd  H'Doubler. 

$1.00. 

No.  91.    International  Crop-Reporting  Service.    C.  C.  Clark. 
Railway  Statistics.    Lewis  H.  Hanet. 

Referenda  in  Massachusetts  and  Boston.    Edward  M.  Hjlrtwell. 

11.00. 


IXo,  93.    The  Correlatioii  of  Economic  Statistics.    Warren  M.  Persons. 
Scope  and  Methods  of  Presentation  of  the  Results  of  the  Thirteenth 

Census  of  Population.    W.  F.  Willoughby. 
A  Statistical  ^lurvey  of  Infant  Mortality's  Urgent  Call  for  Actioo. 

Edward  Bunnell  Phelps. 
The  Census  Age  Question.    Alltn  A.  Young. 
The  New  York  Budget  Eidiibit.    Leonard  P.  Atres.  $1.00. 

No.  93.  Vermont.  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Study  of  the  Progress  of 
the  State.    By  William  S.  Rossiter. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, 191  o. 

Degree  of  Accuracy  in  Census  Statistics  of  Agriculture.  By  L.  G. 
Powers. 

The  Census  as  a  Source  Book  in  Agricultural  Economics.  By  H.  C. 
Taylor. 

Farm  Tenancy  in  Iowa.    By  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard. 

Changes  in  Land  Values,  Farms,  Tenants  and  Owners  Since  1900. 
By  J.  L.  Coulter. 

Changes  in  Agricultural  Conditions.    By  J.  G.  Thompson. 

Changes  in  Minnesota  Agriculture.    By  E.  V.  D.  Robinson. 

Large-Scale  and  Small-^ale  Farming.    By  T.  N.  Carver. 

The  Change  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  in  the  United  States  and  ia 
the  Birm  Rate  in  France  During  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  W. 

F.  WiLLCOX. 

The  Census  Age  Question:  A  Reply.  By  W.  B.  Bailey  and  J.  H. 
Parmblbb.  $1.00. 

No.  94.  Vital  and  Monetary  Losses  in  the  United  States  Due  to  Typhoid 
Fever.    By  William  O.  Mendenhall  and  Earl  W.  Cabtle. 

Movement  of  Wholesale  Prices  in  New  York  City,  z825~z863.  Bt 
Carl  H.  Juergenb. 

M  dical  and  Physical  Examination  of  School  Children.  By  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman. 

Some  Recent  Developments  ||of  School  Statistics.  By  Roland  P. 
Falkner. 

Woman  and  Child  Workers  in  Cotton  Mills.    By  Walter  B.  Palmer. 

Classification  of  Occupations.    By  Alba  M.  Edwards. 

Industrial  Accidents,  Employer's  Liability,  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation in  Bftinnesota.    By  Don  D.  Lbscohibb.  75  cents. 

No.  95.    Fifty  Years  of  American  Life  Insurance  Progress.    By  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman. 
The  Share   f  Vermont  in  the  Production  of  Distinguished  Men.    By 
Frederick  Adams  Woods.  $1.00. 

No.  96.    Marital  and  Occupational  Statistics  of  Graduates  of  Mount  Hol- 

yoke  College.    By  Amy  Hewes. 

Mental  Ability  in  Relation  to  Head  Circumference,  Cephalic  Index, 

Sociological  Condition,  Sex,  Age,  and  Nationality.    By  Arthur 

MacDonald. 

Two  Methods  of  Estimating  the  Growth  of  Criminality  in  the  United 

States.    By  Louis  Newton  Robinson. 
Fisher's  The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.   3y  Warren  M .  Persons. 

50  cents. 

VOL.  Xin.    1912-1913.    Nos.  97-104.    Pp.  657.    PRICE  S4.00. 

No.  97.  The  Increase  in  Industrial  Accidents.  By  Henry  J.  Harris,  Ph.D. 
Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

Statistical  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-29,  1911. 
Ascertaining  and  Forecasting  Business  Conditions  by  the  Study  of 

Statistics.    By  Roger  W.  B abson. 


The  Rural  South.    Bt  John  Leb  Coulter,  Ph.D. 
Southern  Afpiculture  and  the  Negro  Farmer.  Bt  H .  B .  Fbibsell,  LIj.D. 
Rural  Life  in  the  South.    Bt  E.  C.  Branson,  A.M. 
Rural  Conditions  in  the  South.    Bt  William  H.  Glabbon. 
The  Rural  South.    Bt  W.  E.  DtjBois,  Ph.D. 

The  Decline  in  Rural  Population.    Bt  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  Ph.D.. 

The  Decline  of  the  Rural  Population  in  New  England.    Bt  Alexander 

E.  Cancb,  Ph.D.  75  cents. 

No.  98.  Reporting  of  Industrial  Accidents.  Bt  Robert  Emmet  Chad- 
dock,  Ph.D. 

The  Coal  Supplies  and  Coal  Production  of  the  United  States.  Bt 
Edward  W.  Parker. 

Wages  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.    Bt  Scott  Nearing,  Ph.D. 

The  Degree  of  Correspondence  Between  Two  Seriesof  Index  Numbers.. 
Bt  J.  D.  Maqeb,  A.M.  75  cents. 

No.  99.  Statistics  at  the  Fourteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  BerUn,  September  23-29,  1907.    Bt  Walter  F. 

WiLLCOX. 

The  Permanent  Census  Board  of  New  York  City:  Its  Present  Work 
and  Possibilities  for  Development.    Bt  George  H.  Chatfield. 

The  Mortality  of  the  Workmen's  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  of 
America.    Bt  Edward  H.  Konigbr.  75  cents. 

No.  zoo.    The  Use  of  Averages  in  Ezpressingthe  Wases  and  Hours  of 

Milwaukee  Street  Car  Trainmen.    Bt  Horace  Secribt. 

Statistics  at  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and 

Demograp^iy,  Held  at  Washington,  September  23-28,  191 2.    Bt 

Walter  F.  Willcox.  50  cents. 

No.  zoi.  The  Need  of  Social  Statistics  as  an  Aid  to  the  Courts.  Bt  Wal- 
ter F.  Willcox. 

Proceedings  of  tiie  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  December  27-31,  1912. 

The  Function  of  the  State  in  Relation  to  Statistics  of  Municipal  Fi- 
nances.   Bt  Charles  F.  Gbttbbct. 

Unit  Accounting  in  Social  Work,    Bt  Robert  A.  Woods. 

Some  PossibUraes  in  the  Practical  Application  of  Federal  Census 
Results.    Bt  William  S.  Robsiter. 

Some  Recent  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States.    Bt  William  B.  Bailet. 

The  German  Statistical  Society  and  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Berlin, 

191 2.      Bt  EuGEN  WiJRZBERGBR. 

A  Measure  of  the  Manner  of  Living.    Bt  C.  A.  Perrt.  75  cents. 

No.  102.    International  Statistics  of  the  Constmiption  of  Alcohol.    Bt 

Dr.  E.  W.  Milliet. 
Benevolent  Hospitals  in  Metropolitan  Boston.    Bt  William  H. 

Mahonet. 
Street  Accidents— New  York  City.    Bt  E.  S.  Clowes. 
Occupational  Mortality  and  Causes  of  Death.    Bt  Dr.  Jacques  Bbr- 

TILLON. 

"Gxesham's  Law''  as  Applied  to  Immigration  to  Hawaii.  Bt  Victor 
S.  Clark.  50  cents. 

No.  Z03.    Street  Traffic  Accidents.    Bt  Frederick  S.  Crxtm. 

The  International  Statistical  Institute,  XlVth  Session,  Vienna,  Sep- 
tember, 1913.    Bt  John  Koren. 

An  Index  of  Changes  in  Extractive  Industries.  Bt  Wiluam  E. 
Leonard.  -    $1.00. 


ITo.  104.    Our  Coming  Seventy-fifth  Aoniversaiy.    Bt  John  Eobbn. 
The  Census  Methods  of  the  Future.    By  E.  Dana  Durand. 
Comparative  Fecundity  of  Women  of  Native  and  Foreign  Parentage 

in  the  United  States.    Bt  Josbph  A.  Hill. 
The  Permanent  Census  Bureau:   A  Decade  of  Work*    Br  John 

CUMMINOS. 

An  Experience  in  the  Compilation  of  Mortality  Statistics.    Bt  Louib 

I.  DuBUN  AND  Edwin  W.  Kopf. 
The  Mother  Tongue  Inquiry  in  the  Census  of  Population.    Bt  E.  A. 

GOLDBNWBISBR.  $1.00. 


VOL.  XIV.    1914-Z915.    Not  yet  completed. 

No.  105.    The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  American 

Statistical  Association. 
The  Service  of  Statistics  to  Economics.    Bt  David  Kinlet. 
The  Service  of  Statistics  to  Sociology.    Bt  Franklin  H.  Giddinob. 
The  Service  of  Statistics  to  History.    Bt  Charlbs  H.  Hull. 
The  Service  and  Importance  of  Statistics  to  Biology.    Bt  Ratmond 

Pbabl. 
The  Technique  of  Public  Statistical  Exhibits.    Bt  Charles  J.  Stobet. 
The  Influence  of  Marriage  on  the  Death-rate  of  Men  and  Women. 

Bt  Gborqe  I.  Bliss. 
The  Need  of  a  Federal  Census.    Bt  Melvin  T.  Copbland. 
The  Number  of  Jews  m  New  York  City.    Bt  Henrt  Chalmbbb. 

$1.00. 

No.  Z06.    The  Present  Status  of  Statistical  Work  and  How  It  Needs  to 

be  Developed  in  the  Service  of  the  Federal  Government.    Bt 

William  S.  Rossitbr. 
Present  Status  of  Statistical  Work  and  How  It  Needs  to  be  Developed 

in  the  Service  of  the  States.    Bt  Anna  F.  Weber. 
Statistics  in  the  Service  of  the  Municipality.    Bt  F.  Spencer  Baldwin. 
The  Present  Status  of  Statistical  Work  and  How  It  Needs  to  be 

Developed  in  the  Service  of  Private  Societies  and  Organizations. 

Bt  W.S.  Gifpord. 
A  National  Budget.    Bt  Harvet  S.  Chase. 

Methods  of  Direct  Ledslation  in  Oregon.    Bt  William  F.  Oobubn. 
Education  and  Fecundity.    Bt  Nellie  Sebds  Nbaring.        75  oents. 

No.  Z07.    The  Occupation  Hazard  of  Locomotive  Firemen.    Bt  EbDNsr 

J.  Harrta. 

Vital  Statistics— The  White  Slave  of   Sanitation.    Bt  Crbsst  L. 

Wilbur,  M.D. 
The  Decadence  of  the  Native  American  Stock.    A  Statistical  Study 

of  Genealogical  Records.    Bt  Frederick  S.  Crttm. 
InmiifiTation  as  a  Source  of  Urban  Increase.    Bt  F.  Stuart  Chafin, 

PhI). 
American  Life  Tables.    Bt  C.  H.  Fobstth. 
Service  Income  and  Property  Income.  Bt  Scott  Nbareng.    75  cents. 

No.  108.  Co5peration  Between  Academic  and  Official  Statistidans.  Bt 
Walter  F.  Willcox. 

The  Economic  Process  of  the  United  States  During  the  Last  Sevens- 
five  Years.    Bt  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Records  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Progress.  Bt  Robert  E.  Chad- 
dock. 

Some  Census  Publications  and  Census  Methods.  Bt  Edwabd  M. 
Habtwbll.  50  cents. 


Ifo.  zoQ.    Some  Statistical  Ideals.    Bt  John  Kobbn. 

A  Standard  Accident  Table  as  a  Basis  for  Compensation  Rates.    Bt 

I.  M.  RUBINOW. 

The  Statistical  Work  of  the  United  States  Government    Bt  Waltbb 

F.  WiLLCOX. 

How  the  Statistical  Output  of  Federal  Bureans  Might  be  Improved. 

Bt  W.  C.  Mitchbll. 
The  Statistical  Work  of  the  United  States  Government    Bt  E.  Dana 

DUBAND. 

Some  Features  of  the  Statistical  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics.   Bt  Rotal  Mbbkbb. 

Cooperation  of  Federal  Bureaus  widi  Private  Agencies  in  Statistical 
Work.    Bt  John  Cummings. 

Some  Present  Statistical  Needs  and  the  Statistical  Work  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government    Bt  W.  S.  Gif>obd. 

Concerning  Uniform  International  Financial  Statements.    Bt  Habvbt 
S.  Chase. 

International  Cooperation  for  the  Standardization  of  Statistical  Work. 
Bt  Roqbr  W.  Babson. 

The  Census  Office  in  Commission.    Bt  S.  N.  D.  Nobth. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Meetinc  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Decemoer  38-3  z,  1914. 

$1.00. 

1X0.  no.    Public  Service  Statistics  in  the  United  States.    Bt  Juuxtb  H. 

Pabmeleb. 
Infant  Mortality  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts — ^A  Survey  of  the 

Mortality  among  833  Infants  bom  in  June,  July,  and  August,  19x3. 

Bt  Louis  I.  Dublin. 
Income  Tax  Statistics.    Bt  Roland  P.  Falknbb. 
Old  Age  and  the  Industrial  Scrap-Heap.    Bt  Abthttb  J.  Todd. 
Estimates  of  a  Living  Wage  for  Female  Workers.    Bt  Chablbs  E. 

Pbbsons. 
The  Improvement  and  Extension  of  the  Registration  Area.    Bt  Louis 

I.  Dxtblin. 
Osculatory  Interpolation  Formulas.    Bt  C.  H.  Fobstth. 

$1.00. 

Ko.  III.    The  Social  Survey  and  Its  Further  Development    Bt  J.  L. 

GiLLIN. 

Data  on  Unemployment  from  Bmplc^ers'  Records.    Bt  Howabd 

WOOLSTON. 

The  Value  to  Economics  of  Formal  Statistical  Methods.    Bt  Cabl  J. 

West. 
Infant  Mortality  and  the  Size  of  the  Family.    Bt  Hbnbt  H.  Hibbs. 
Measure  of  Rural  Migration  and  Other  Factors  of  Urban  Increase  in 

tiie  United  States.    Bt  John  M.  Qillbttb  and  Gbobgb  R.  Davibs. 
Contributions  to  Urban  Growth.    Bt  Eablb  Clabkb. 
A  Study  of  the  Causes  of  Industrial  Accidents.    Bt  Gustavus  Mtbbs. 

75  cents. 

Address  CARROLL  W.  DOTEN,  Secretary, 

401  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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